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Article  I— ARMENIA  AND  THE  ARMENIANa 

As  all  natio&  are  a£fected  to  som^ex^Dt  by  the  climate, 
soil,  and  other  physical  circamstances  by  which  they  are  sur^ 
rounded,  some  notice  of  the  geography  of  Ancient  Armenia 
becomes  necessary  in  order  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
Armenian  race; 

The  boundaries  of  Armenia  have  changed  so  often  that  it  is 
now  somewhat  difficult  to  define  them ;  the  most  accurate  de- 
scription appears  to  be  that  of  Saint  Martin  in  his  *'  M&moirea 
sur  IJArmeniL'^  According  lo  this  author,  Armenia  Major 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Georgia  and  the  Caucassian 
Mountains ;  on  the  south  by  a  line  which  would  pass  through 
Diarbekir,  at  about  38^  north  latitude;  on  the  west  by  the 
western  Euphrates ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
Greek  geographers  frequently  mention  Armenia  Minor,  which 
lay  to  the  west  and  south  of  Armenia  Major  and  included 
portions  of  Northern  Syria,  Oilicia,  and  Karamania,  Oorfii  on 
the  east  and  Cesarea  on  the  west  belonged  to  Armenia  Minor. 
The  original  home,  however,  of  the  Armenians  was  Armenia 
Major.    The  elevation  of  this  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
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above  the  nearest  seas  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several  large 
rivers  take  their  rise  in  A^^^^^^^  Armenia ;  among  these  are  the 
Elizil  Irmak,  the  ancient  Haljs,  which  flows  west  and  north 
into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Aras  (Araxes),  which  flows  east  into 
the  Caspian ;  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  flow  southeast 
into  the  Persian  Gull     Lake  Yan,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
central  point  of  Ancient  Armenia,  is  more  than  4,000  feet 
above  the  Black  Sea.    Armenia  has  ever  been  celebrated  for 
its  cold  and  healthy  climate,  its  pure  water,  its  rich  pasture 
lands,  its  fertile  valleys  and  plains,  and  lofty  mountains.     The 
winters  are  long  and  severe ;  the  summers  short  and  pleasant ; 
flowers  abound  during  the  months  of  June  and  July ;  the  at- 
mosphere is  very  clear  and  light ;  the  heavens,  at  night,  shine 
with  the  greatest  splendor.     Altogether  the  physical  aspects  of 
the  country  are  well  fitted  to  make  it  the  home  of  a  hardy, 
liberty-loving  race.     At  present  the  country  has  a  barren  ap- 
pearance; the  villages  are  squalid;  only  a  small  portion   of 
the  soil  is  cultivated ;  the  inhabitants  have  long  been  oppressed 
by  Turks  and  Kurds ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, there  is  a  certain  indescribable  charm  about  the  physical 
nature  of  the  country,  which  may,  to  some  extent  at  least,  ac- 
count for  the  passionate  attachment  which  all  Armenians  have 
for  the  home  of  their  race.     It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however, 
that  Armenia  has  ever  been  at  the  confluence  of  several  great 
empires;   in  ancient  times,  Persia  was  on  the  east  and  the 
Roman  Empire  on  the  west ;  in  more  modem  times,  the  Sara- 
cens and  Turks  have  been  on  the  south  and  Russia  on  the 
north.     These  empires  have  not  only  contended  fiercely  for  the 
possession  of  Armenia  but  when  marching  their  troops  against 
each  other  have  crossed  and  recrossed  her  territory  and  have 
fought  many  bloody  battles  on  her  soil     This  was  especially 
true  when  the  Romans  were  contending  with  the  Persians.     In 
this  respect,  the  geographical  position  of  Armenia  was  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  permanence  of  the  Armenian  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  the  Armenian  race  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  past,  yet  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  what  all  Ar- 
menians claim,  that  their  race  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world. 
One  of  the  names  which  the  Armenians  give  to  their  country  is 
Askhanzean;  this  is  derived  plainly  from  AskenaZj  who  was  the 
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brother  of  Togarmah  and  the  son  of  Oomer,  Another  name 
which  they  themselves  give  to  their  country  is  Doon  Torkomah^ 
the  *'  House  of  Torkomah  '*  or  Togarmah.  St  Martin  well  says 
(vol.  i,  p.  264),  "  K  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  names  of  the 
people  who  are  mentioned  in  Jer.  li,  27,  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  posterity  of  ^.5^07102;  inhabited  a  portion  of  Armenia." 

These  statements  are  confirmed  by  the  traditions  of  the 
peopla  We  have  frequently  asked  uneducated  Armenians,  in 
the  villages  in  Armenia,  who  was  their  great  ancestor,  and  the 
immediate  reply  has  always  been  "Turkom,"  which  is  but 
another  form  of  Togarmah,  Without  entering  more  fully  into 
the  subject,  we  may  say  in  general  that  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  Armenians  have  occupied  Armenia  ever  since 
the  nations  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that 
they  retain,  to  a  great  extent,  the  early  characteristics  of  the 
raca  This  is  not  more  remarkable  in  their  case  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Nestorians,  the  Kurds,  or  the  Arabs.  The  Kurds 
have  undoubtedly  the  same  characteristics  which  they  had 
when  Xenophon  marched  through  their  country  on  his  retreat 
from  Mesopotamia  more  than  2,000  years  ago.  Strabo  tells  us 
that  the  horses  of  Armenia  were  held  in  high  esteem  (xi,  529), 
and  the  prophet  Ezekiel  says  (chap,  xxvii,  14)  that  the  people 
of  Togarmah  (Armenia)  traded  with  Tyre  in  horses  and  mules. 
Herodotus  (Book  i,  194)  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  of  Armenia  descended  the  Tigris  on  rafts  to  Babylon. 
Another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  race  may  be  found  in 
their  language ;  but  upon  this  we  will  not  dwell. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  spoken  at  too  great  length 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Armenian  race ;  the  subject, 
however,  is  not  only  interesting  in  itself  but  it  helps  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  peopla  It  surely  is  worthy  of  note 
that,  amid  all  the  revolutions  of  the  eastern  world,  they  have 
preserved  their  existence  as  a  people  and  have  retained  their 
national  characteristics,  and  form  to-day  one  of  the  links  that 
connect  the  immediate  present  with  the  remote  past  of  human 
history. 

In  physical  structure  the  Armenians  are  of  medium  height, 
squarely  built,  complexions  rather  dark,  hair  a  glossy  black, 
dark  and  beautiful  eyes,  their  frames  firmly  knit  so  that  they 
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are  capable  of  a  great  amount  of  physical  labor.  Many  of  the 
men  have  great  strength.  The  marriage  relation  is  guarded 
with  the  greatest  sanctity;  illegitimate  births  are  almost  un- 
known among  the  Armenians ;  marriage  ties  are  seldom  broken 
or  marriage  vows  violated ;  for  many  centuries  intermarriages 
of  relations  have  been  prohibited  both  by  law  and  custom. 
These  causes,  combined  with  a  bracing  climate,  have  produced 
a  people  remarkable  for  health  and  physical  strength.  Many 
of  the  females  of  the  higher  classes,  especially  in  youth,  are 
very  beautiful. 

The  Armenians  have  a  high  degree  of  mental  capacity ;  this 
is  shown  in  their  ready  mastery  of  the  details  of  business  ;  in 
the  rapid  progress  they  make  in  study  whenever  the  opportunity 
is  presented  to  them ;  their  young  men  generally  take  a  high 
stand  in  scholarship  when  admitted  into  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  Europe  and  America.  Though  fond  of  pleasantry,  as  a  rule 
they  are  sober,  thoughtful,  son^ewhat  suspicious  and  jealous  of 
each  other,  but  all  animated  by  a  true  national  pride  which 
often  degenerates  into  national  vanity  and  conceit  They  are 
strong  and  tender  in  their  attachments,  while,  under  the  hard 
•discipline  of  the  Turks,  they  have  learned  to  suppress  their 
feelings  of  hatred  and  dislike  to  a  remarkable  degree.  They 
have  a  sincere  reverence  for  the  aged,  and  delight  in  recount- 
ing the  deeds  of  the  great  heroes  of  their  race.  In  comparing 
them,  in  respect  to  their  mental  characteristics,  with  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  west,  we  should  remember  their  history,  a 
history  which,  for  several  hundred  years,  has  been  one  sad  tale 
of  oppression  and  sorrow.  If  we  bear  this  in  mind  we  shall 
wonder  at  the  great  amount  of  mental  life  and  activity  now 
existing  among  this  interesting  peopla  They  enjoy  social  life 
to  a  greater  degree  probably  than  any  other  race  in  Turkey ; 
their  habits  are  simple,  the  family  relation  is  maintained  with 
religious  sacredness ;  the  great  masses  of  the  Armenians,  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  are  poor  and  obliged  to  earn  their  sup- 
port by  hard  labor ;  but  they  are  industrious,  frugal,  temperate, 
and  virtuous.  Of  course,  exceptions  to  all  these  statements  may 
be  found ;  we  speak,  however,  not  of  the  few  exceptions,  but 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  peopla  If  we  turn  to  the  religious 
history  of  the  Armenians,  we  shall  find  it  one  of  peculiar  inter- 
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est  It  is  difficult  now  to  ascertaia  the  precise  form  of  their 
religion  previous  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  According 
to  St  Martin  (vol.  i,  p.  305),  the  Armenians  who  preceded 
Tiradates  had  a  religion  which  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ParthianSf  a  mixture  of  the  opinions  of  Zoroaster,  somewhat 
changed,  with  the  worship  of  Greek  divinities  and  with  certain 
superstitions  brought  in  from  Scythia.  "The  gods  whom 
the  Armenians  regarded  as  most  powerful  were  Aramazt^  the 
same  as  Ormmd  of  the  Persians  and  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks; 
the  goddess  of  Anahid  or  Venus  and  Mihir  or  Mithra"  That 
they  were  idolaters  is  admitted  by  all,  but  what  was  the  precise 
form  of  their  idolatry  is  not  well  understood.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  the  nation  never  returned  to  idolatry  after  it  had 
once  embraced  Christianity.  No  greater  insult  can  now  be 
offered  to  an  Armenian  than  to  call  him  a  "  Karabasht "  or 
^^  PiUparestj^^  i  e.,  a  worshipper  of  idols. 

Christianity  was  known  in  the  country  in  the  second  century, 
but  did  not  obtain  a  firm  foothold  until  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.*  In  302  Tiradates  an  Armenian  king,  the  last 
of  the  Arsacidae,  and  many  Armenian  nobles  were  baptized  by 
Oregory  the  lUuminator.f    Mr.  Gibbon  says  (vol.  ii,  p.   275), 

*  There  was  a  Ghristlaii  church  at  Edessci,  the  ancient  Ur  and  the  modem  Oor/a, 
&8  earlj  as  202  A.  D.,  and  this  church  was  probably  Armenian,  In  170  the  sym- 
bols of  £aal  had  disappeared  from  the  coins  of  Abgar^  the  Armenian  king  of 
Edessa,  and  the  cross  was  substituted  in  their  stead. 

f  The  following  appear  to  be  the  weU  authenticated  ^tcts  in  respect  to  this  emi- 
nent Reformer.  He  was  bom  at  Vagharehhdbed^  the  ancient  capital  of  Armenia, 
in  257  A.  D.  and  died  about  332.  He  was  the  son  of  Anag^  a  prince  of  the  royal 
fiimily  of  AraacidoB.  Anag  had  assassinated  Choaroes  ly  king  of  Armenia,  and 
was  therefore  put  to  death  with  all  his  family  except  Gregory,  who  was  then  two 
years  of  age.  He  was  taken  to  Cesareoy  in  Cappadoda^  by  a  Christian  nurse.  On 
becoming  of  age  he  married  a  Christian  woman,  but  after  three  years  they  sepa- 
rated by  mutual  consent,  as  he  wished  to  devote  himself  to  an  ecclesiastical  life. 
He  went  to  Rome,  and  without  disclosing  his  religion  or  his  parentage  he  joined 
Tiradates  II,  the  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  then  in  Rome.  Gregory  accompa- 
nied Tiradates  to  Armenia ;  there  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  was  cast  into 
a  dungeon  near  Antttxala ;  here  he  remained  fourteen  3rears ;  at  the  end  of  this 
time  the  king  became  a  Christian  and  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Gregory. 
Gregory  afterwards  went  to  Oesarea  and  was  made  MetropolUan  of  Armenia ;  he 
then  returned  and  preached  the  Gospel  both  east  and  west  of  the  Euphrates,  de- 
Btroyed  many  idol  temples  and  built  many  Christian  churches.  Having  made  his 
son  Arigtofrchus  his  successor,  he  withdrew  from  public  life. 
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"  The  renowned  Tiradaies^  the  hero  of  the  East,  maj  dispute 
with  Constantine  the  honor  of  being  the  first  sovereign  who 
embraced  the  Christian  religion."*  And  Dean  Milman  adds, 
''  St  Martin  has  likewise  clearly  shown  that  Armenia  was  the 
first  nation  that  embraced  Christianity."  There  seems  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  Armenian  Church  for  several  centuries 
was  thoroughly  orthodox  and  evangelical ;  so  late  as  the  twelfth 
century  the  Armenians  were  not  reconciled  to  the  sight  of 
images ;  in  theology  they  were  Augustinian  ;  they  adopted  the 
Aposiolicy  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  creeds.  In  the  sixth 
century,  a  majority  of  the  church  accepted  monophysitical 
views ;  at  that  time  the  following  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
doctrinal  position  of  the  Armenian  Church ;  the  majority  at 
least  held  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed  in  the 
divine ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father  alone, 
in  this  respect  differing  from  the  Latin  and  agreeing  with  the 
Greek  Church ;  that  man  is  redeemed  from  original  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  this  redemption  is  appropriated  by  bap- 
tism ;  that  redemption  from  actual  sin  is  secured  by  penance  and 
auricular  confession ;  they  hold  the  seven  Sacraments  of  the 
Boman  Church,  the  mediation  of  the  Saints,  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  They  give  the  communion  in  both  kinds 
to  the  common  people ;  deny  the  doctrine  of  purgatorial  pen- 
ance, yet  think  that  prayers  for  the  dead  will  help  the  departed. 
The  Armenians  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  586  and  renounced  all  connection  with  the  Greek 
Church.  In  1145  the  Armenians  were  for  a  short  time  con- 
nected with  Rome ;  in  1823  a  portion  of  the  church  united  with 

*  Tiradates  was  the  son  of  Ohomroet ;  when  an  infant  his  father  was  assassina- 
ted; he  was  saved  hy  his  friends  and  educated  under  the  anspioes  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  Armenia  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Fermans.  In  the  third  year  of 
Diocletian,  or  A.  D.  28*7,  Tiradates  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  the 
Romans;  he  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the  Armenian  people.  He  became  a 
Ohristian  In  302  and  was  baptized  by  Gregory  the  Bluminator.  In  a  few  years  he 
was  expelled  a  second  time  from  his  kingdom  by  the  Persians.  He  took  refuge  in 
the  oourt  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Diodetian  resolved  to  support  him ;  he  came 
to  Antiochf  and  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  east  of  the  Buphrates  on  the  plain 
of  Chrrfim;  the  Romans  were  defeatedf  but  were  subsequently  victorious  under 
Oalenua^  who  oonflrmed  Tiradatos  in  his  authority.  "  He  died  at  length,"  says 
GKbbon,  "  after  a  reign  of  fifty-six  years,  and  the  fortune  of  the  Armenian  mon- 
archy expired  with  him." 
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Borne,  and  again  in  1441  there  was  another  attempt  at  a  union 
of  Armenians  and  Jacobites  with  Bome.  With  these  slight 
exceptions,  the  Armenians  have  kept  themselves  resolutely  in- 
dependent of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  At  the 
present  time  there  may  be  300,000  Boman  Catholic  Armenians 
out  of  a  population  of  about  8,000,000.  The  Boman  Catholic 
Armenians  are  wealthy  and  influential ;  they  are  found  mostly 
in  the  large  cities,  as  OanstatUinople,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Erzroam, 
and  Adrianaple.  The  Boman  Catholic  Armenians  are  restless 
under  the  Papal  authority ;  of  late  years  very  serious  divisions 
have  existed  among  them,  that  have  called  for  the  active  inter- 
ference of  the  Turkish  Government 

One  feature  in  the  religious  history  of  the  Armenians  is 
worthy  of  special  notice ;  we  refer  to  their  profound  reverence 
for  the  Word  of  God.  The  Bible  was  translated  into  their  lan- 
guage in  the  fifth  century.  As  Armenian  scholars  did  not 
know  Hebrew,  the  translation  was  made  from  the  Septuagint ; 
so  well  was  the  work  done,  however,  that  some  biblical  scholars 
have  called  the  Armenian  Bible  the  Queen  of  the  Versions. 
This  ancient  version  of  the  Scriptures  has  doubtless  been  the 
instrument  in  preserving  whatever  of  Christian  life  has  remained 
among  the  Armenians ;  certain  it  is  that  they  have  the  most 
sincere  regard  for  God's  Word,  and  have  ever  held  fast  to  the 
idea  that  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  read  and  understand  that 
Word  for  himself. 

Besides  the  Bible  they  have  an  extensive  Liturgy  in  the  an- 
cient language ;  this  Liturgy  was  prepared  at  an  early  day  and 
is  still  used  in  all  Armenian  churches.*    Many  of  the  Armeni- 

*  Those  who  are  anxious  to  pursue  this  subject  wiU  be  interested  in  a  pamphlet 
prepared  by  the  eminent  linguist,  the  Reo,  S.  G,  McUcm^  M.  A.,  and  published  in 
Lcmdon  hj  David  NtOt,  2*70  Strand,  18*70.  It  is  entitled,  "  The  Divine  Liturgy  ot 
Hke  Armenian  Chwrck^  of  St  Gregory  ihe  IBwninator;*^  translated  from  the  Arme- 
nian ;  with  an  introduction  and  notea  From  this  pamphlet  we  quote  the  following 
prayer,  as  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  prayers  of  the  Armenian  Church.  This  is  a 
prayer  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is  to  be  ofEored  by  the  ecdesiastio  who  ofBdates  at 
the  communion  service. 

"  O  Almighty,  beneficent  Gh)d  of  all  things  and  LoTer  of  men.  Creator  of  things 
visible  and  invisible,  Saviour  and  Preserver,  Protector  and  Giver  of  Peace,  Mighty 
Spirit  of  the  Father,  we  entreat  Thee  with  open  arms,  with  humble,  earnest  prayer, 
in  Thine  awful  presence.  We  draw  nigh  in  great  fear  and  trembling,  in  order  to 
oifor  this  reasonable  sacrifice ;  first  to  thine  unsearchable  power,  being,  as  Thou 
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nian  prayers  in  the  ancient  language  are  not  only  very  evangel- 
ical in  sentiment,  but  very  beautiful  in  style.  The  chants  also 
of  the  ancient  church  are  greatly  admired  by  all  Armenians. 
The  national  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple was  followed  by  many  bitter  and  bloody  contests,  in  which 
the  Christian  party  was  generally  supported  by  the  Boman  and 
the  pagan  party  by  the  Persian  power.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  the  greater  part  of  Armenia  had  come  under 
the  Persian  yoke;  the  Persian  kings  found  Christianity  so 
firmly  rooted  among  the  people  that  they  were  compelled  at  last 
to  allow  to  the  Armenians  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
In  the  minds  of  most  Armenians  the  period  of  these  earnest 
contests  for  the  "  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints "  is  the 
brightest  epoch  in  their  whole  history.  We  could  not  expect 
that  the  Armenian  Church  would  escape  the  general  darkness 
and  corruption  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  may  be  fairly  claimed, 
however,  that  she  emerged  from  that  darkness  less  corrupt  than 
the  great  mass  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  her  condition  may  be  described 
generally  as  one  of  ignorance  ;  with  minor  exceptions  her  doc- 
art,  equal  in  throne,  in  gloiy,  and  in  creatiye  energy,  with  the  unchangeable  Majesty 
of  the  Father ;  and  Searcher  as  thou  art  also  of  the  hidden,  deep  oounsels  of  the 
Almighty  Father  of  Emmanuel,  who  sent  Thee,  He  who  is  Saviour,  Verifier,  and 
Oreator  of  all  things.  Through  Thee  was  made  known  to  us  the  threefold  person- 
ality in  one  essence  of  the  Gk>dhead ;  of  which  Three  Persons  Thou  art  known  aa 
one  and  incomprehensible.  By  Thee  and  through  Thee  did  the  first  race  of  the 
patriarchal  house,  called  seers,  dedare  aloud  and  clearly  the  things  past  and  to 
oome.  The  Spirit  of  Gk>d  announced  Thee  to  Moses,  eren  Thee,  whose  moTing  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  as  an  energy  which  no  one  can  restrain,  and  by  thy  sol- 
emn going  to  and  fro  while  brooding  over  them,  and  under  thy  sheltering  wings 
fondly  calling  new  beings  into  life,  didst  foreshadow  the  mystery  wrought  at 
Holy  Baptism ;  who  after  this  pattern,  and  ere  the  vault  of  the  firmament  above 
was  spread  on  high,  like  a  veil,  didst,  as  Absolute  Ruler,  create  the  complete  na- 
tures of  all  beings  that  are,  from  all  things  that  are  not.  In  thy  creating  power 
shall  all  men  by  Thee  be  renewed  at  the  Resurrection,  at  the  last  day  of  this  ex- 
istence, but  the  first  of  heavenly  life.  Thee  also  did  the  Father's  firstborn  son. 
Thy  fellow  and  of  the  same  essenoe  with  the  Father,  in  one  likeness  obey  Thee 
with  oneness  of  will,  as  of  the  same  substance  as  his  Mighty  Father;  He  dedared 
that  blasphemy  against  Thee  should  never  be  forgiven,  thus  cutting  short  the 
railing  accusations  of  Thine  impious  gainsayers,  while  He,  the  just  and  innooent 
Oreator  of  all,  forgave  his  accusers;  He,  who  for  our  sins  was  betrayed  to  death 
and  rose  again  for  our  justification.  Unto  him  be  glory  through  Thee,  unto  Thee 
praise,  blessing  with  the  Father  Almighty,  for  ever  and  ever;  Amen," 
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triaal  positioa  might  have  beea  called  Orthodox,  while  the 
morals  of  both  priests  and  people  were  certainly  not  as  bad  as 
those  of  other  professedly  Christian  nations  both  in  the  East  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  church  seemed  ready  for  a 
Reformation ;  little  did  its  leaders  anticipate  that  those  who 
should  sound  the  first  notes  of  that  reformation  would  come 
from  a  land  beyond  the  seas  and  oceans,  a  laud  whose  very  ex- 
istence was  unknown  to  Europe  for  a  thousand  years  after  the 
baptism  of  the  first  Armenian  king  I  so  wonderful  are  the  shill- 
ings and  changes  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world's  history. 

The  first  American  missionaries  to  Palestine  were  sent  out 
by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
in  the  year  1821-2.  When  at  Jerusalem  their  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  class  of  pilgrims  of  whom  they  had  not  before 
heard.  "Who  are  these  good  looking  men,"  they  asked, 
''with  black  hair  and  dark  eyes  and  with  such  thoughtful, 
intelligent  faces?"  The  reply  to  this  question  was  the  seed 
com  that  has  since  multiplied  into  the  rich  harvests  now  ready 
throughout  all  Turkey  for  the  Christian  reaper.  We  shall  state, 
in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  the  results  of  the  operations  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
among  the  Armeniana 

In  the  year  1831  the  Rev.  Wm.  Goodell  and  wife  took  up 
tiieir  residence  at  Constantinople  as  the  first  missionaries  to  the 
Armenians ;  they  were  soon  followed  by  Schauffier,  Uwighty 
Higgs,  Schneider^  Powers^  Ladd,  Benjamin^  Hamlin  and  others. 
Some  of  these  excellent  men  have  fallen  asleep ;  others  are  still 
living,  actively  engaged  in  the  work  and  witnesses  of  results 
which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  when  they  began  their 
labora  The  first  great  obstacle  that  met  the  missionaries  was 
the  profound  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  first  question 
presented  to  them  for  solution  was,  how  can  this  ignorance  be 
removed  ?  How  can  the  people  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  the 
simple  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  religion  of  which  they 
are  so  proud?  The  answer  to  this  question  shaped  the  first  and 
all  subsequent  efforts  of  the  missionaries.  The  Bible  must  be 
given  to  the  common  people ;  tracts  must  be  distributed,  schools 
must  be  established,  the  Gospel  must  be  preached  not  only  to 
congregations  but  to  men  by  the  way«side,  in  their  homes,  in 
the  khans ;  men  must  be  invited  to  visit  the  missionaries,  the 
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trath  mast  be  pressed  home  in  private  conversation ;  religious 
newspapers  mast  be  pablisbed;  a  Christian  literature  must  be 
created ;  men  must  be  trained  for  the  ministry.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  ten  years  no  evaui^elical  church  had  been  formed,  no 
separate  civil  community  of  Protestants  had  been  organized, 
but  many  Armenians  had  become  convinced  of  the  errors  of 
their  churcL  Some  of  these  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
into  exile ;  at  Cbnstantinople^  Nicomedia^  Brusa^  IVebissond,  Erz- 
room  and  other  places  men  had  been  aroused  to  seek  after  the 
truth;  fourteen  missionaries  and  their  wives  had  joined  the 
mission ;  Mr.  Hamlin  had  begun  that  work  of  education  in 
Turkey  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  In  1841,  after  ten 
years  of  missionary  labor,  the  state  of  the  Armenian  mind  may 
be  described  as  in  b,  ferment*^  the  opposition  of  the  ecclesiastics 
was  strong  and  bitter ;  persecution  only  awakened  a  new  inter- 
est and  stirred  up  greater  enquiry. 

If  we  pass  over  another  ten  years  to  1851,  we  find  that  the 
current  of  new  ideas  has  become  .broader,  deeper,  more  irresist- 
ible in  its  coursa  The  battle  for  religious  liberty  in  Turkey 
has  been  fought  and  won ;  the  death-penalty  for  apostasy  from 
the  Mohammedan  religion  is  forever  abolished  by  a  Boyal  Fir- 
man ;  eight  evangelical  churches  have  been  organized  among  the 
Armenians,  and  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  throughout  Bi- 
thyniay  in  ancient  Armenia^  in  Oilida^  in  Mesopotamia  and  KO/r- 
distan.  The  Press  has  begun  to  pour  forth  its  flood  of  light ;  the 
number  of  missionaries  has  increased  to  twenty-four;  a  Female 
Seminary  has  been  established  at  Constantinople ;  the  mission- 
aries have  begun  to  ordain  native  pastors  over  the  churches ; 
the  Protestants  have  begun  to  receive  civil  protection  fix)m  the 
Turkish  Government,  though  not  yet  recognized  as  a  separate 
Christian  community.  The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is 
going  forward  prosperously ;  hymns  are  prepared  and  sung  in 
many  languages.  Passing  over  another  period  of  ten  years  to 
1861,  we  find  that  missionaries  are  living  and  working  through- 
out the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  at  Ntcomedia,  Brusoy  Smyrna, 
Trebizandy  Erzroom,  Sivas,  ToccU,  Harpoot,  Arabhir^  Marash, 
Oorfa^  Aintab,  Antiochj  and  Adancu  We  find  that  the  one  mis- 
sion to  the  Armenians  has  expanded  into  the  three  missions  of 
Western,  Misiem,  and  Central  Turkey,     We  find  that  forty -two 
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churches  have  been  organized,  that  one  hundred  and  nine  com- 
mon schools  have  been  established,  that  forty-six  men  have 
been  trained   for  the  ministry,  of  whom  ten  have  been  or- 
dained as  pastors  of  churches ;  that  the  entire  Bible  has  been 
translated  and  published  in  both  the  Armenian  and  the  Ar- 
meno-Turkish   languages ;   that  Theological  Schools  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Aintab  and  Harpooi  as  well  as  at  (hnsta7iiinople.     We 
find  that  the  policy  of  self-support  has  been  inaugurated  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  evangelical  churches  and 
communities  begin  nobly  to  bear  their  share  in  the  work  of 
evangelizing  the  empire.     The  number  of  missionaries  has  in- 
creased to  forty-four ;  the  newly  organized  churches  begin  to 
think  of  forming  ecclesiastical  associations  or  **  Unions^"  that  they 
may  work  together  for  the  common  cause.    Hundreds  of  women 
have  learned  to  read  the  Bible  intelligently  for  themselves ;  a 
Female  Seminary  has  been  established  at  ^mto6  in  Central  Tur- 
key ;  public  opinion  begins  to  favor  and  demand  the  elevation 
and  education  of  wom^n.     Missionaries  have  established  them- 
selves in  the  verv  heart  of  Kurdistan ;  others  have  faced  death 
itself  at  the  hands  of  the  robbers  of  the  Taurus  Mountains. 
In  1861  the  contest  has  become  a  pitched  battle  in  which  the 
native  Protestants,  led  by  missionaries,  native  pastors,  preachers, 
and  teachers,  boldly  attack  the  enemy  everywhere     The  prin- 
cipal weapon  is  *'  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;"  it  appears  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  whole  Armenian  nation  is  becoming  en- 
lightened, at  least  intellectually,  and  that  the  real  work  of  re- 
formation is  going  on  outside  of  the  Protestant  churches  and 
comnnunities. 

If  we  pass  over  another  period  of  ten  years,  to  the  end  of 
1871,  we  find  that  there  are  seventy-six  evangelical  churches 
among  the  Armenians,  mth  four  thousand  and  thirty-two  church- 
members  ;  that  there  are  fify  ordained  native  pastors,  and 
fifly-six  educated  licensed  preachers ;  that  222  common  schools 
contain  5,080  scholars,  and  that  the  number  of  registered  Prot- 
estants has  increased  to  19,471 ;  that  there  are  202  places  where 
the  gospel  is  regularly  preached,  and  that  1 28  Sabbath  schools 
are  attended  each  Sabbath  by  over  8,000  persons.  We  find 
that  during  this  ten  years,  from  1861  to  1871,  805,700  copies 
of  the  Bible  and  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  sold  in  Turkey 
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for  nearly  $90,000  in  gold.  We  find  that  the  whole  number  of 
bound  volumes  issued  from  the  press  from  the  time  of  its  first 
establishment  is  711,700,  besides  all  the  books  and  tracts  pub- 
lished  in  the  languages  of  Turkey  by  the  Bible  and  Tract 
Societies  of  England  and  America.  We  find  four  schools  for 
the  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  at  Marsovan^  Uar- 
poot^  Afardin^  and  Marash;  that  there  are  eleven  well  organized 
schools  exclusively  for  the  education  of  girls  under  the  care  of 
ladies  from  America,  and  that  in  these  schools  several  hundred 
Armenian  girls  ai*e  fitting  themselves  to  exert  a  silent  but 
mighty  influence  in  the  work  of  reformation.* 

Stated  in  their  baldest  form,  these  are  some  of  the  results  of 
the  operations  of  the  American  Board  among  the  Armenians 
To  our  minds  these  facts  are  very  suggestive ;  they  show  that 
the  Armenians  were  prepared  for  reformation  and  were  quick 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  placed  within  their  reach  by  the 
missionaries ;  and  the  same  facts  give  us  hope  for  the  future. 

Much  is  said  just  now  about  working  for  X\ie  p€rmane:iit  races. 
Here  is  a  race  that  can  trace  back  its  history  as  fiir  as  history 
goes,  and  that  it  appears  to  have  a  noble  future  before  it  The 
geographical  position  of  this  race  is  such  as  to  give  it  the  widest 
possible  influence  in  TSirkey^  Persia^  and  Russia^  The  dangers 
that  threaten  the  Armenians  in  the  future  are  internal  rather 
than  external ;  unity  of  action  in  securing  the  results  of  their 
newly -acquired  freedom  and  intelligence  are  essential  to  their 
prosperity,  yet  they  seem  slow  to  realize  this  fiict  The 
wealthy  and  influential  Armenians  at  Constantinople  seem 
jealous  of  each  other  and  quite  unwilling  to  act  together  for 
the  national  good.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  there  seems 
among  the  Protestants  to  be  quite  a  disposition  to  break  away 
from  the  leadership  of  the  American  missionaries.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  claim  that  those  missionaries  have  made  no  mis- 
takes ;  no  one  can  assert  for  them  that  they  are  all  men  of  the 
profoundest  wisdom  and  of  the  gentlest  manners ;  the  campaign 
in  which  those  missionaries  have,  for  forty-two  years,  been 

*  No  one  can  become  aoquainted  with  the  recent  religious  history  of  the  Ori- 
ental churches  without  examining  the  exhaustive  work  of  the  Rev.  Rufus  Ander- 
son, D.D.,  entitled  "  RepubUcaiwn  of  ike  Qoapd  in  Bible  Lands,"  or  "  Miuiona  to 
Hhe  Oriental  Churches:'    Congregational  Board  of  Publication,  1873. 
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engaged,  has  taxed  heavily  the  patience,  the  endurance,  the 
tempers  of  the  oflBcers  in  command  Taking  a  broad  view  of 
the  results  of  the  campaign,  the  officers  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  record.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  ; 
the  battles  are  not  all  fought ;  in  fact,  the  great  contest  with 
the  giant  system  of  Mohammed  has  only  begun.  In  the  gr^at 
battle  of  the  future  the  evangelical  Armenian  churches  ought 
to  be  in  the  very  front  Will  they  be  ?  Much  will  depend  on 
the  training  which  they  receive,  but  more  on  the  spirit  which 
actuates  them.  If  our  words  could  reach  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, we  would  urge  the  missionaries  among  the  Armenians 
to  give  to  the  native  pastors^  preachers^  and  teachers  the  most 
thorough  training  possible ;  they  are  to  be  the  leaders  in  the 
work  of  evangelizing  Turkey ;  the  native  churches  are  begin- 
ning to  demand  well-educated  ministers ;  many  of  the  native 
pastors  themselves  feel  that  they  are  but  poorly  qualified  for 
their  work ;  it  seems  morally  certain  that  if  this  demand  for 
a  more  thoroughly  trained  ministry  is  not  met  by  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  the  native  churches  will  apply  to  other  sources 
for  aid.  Do  not  the  real  interests  of  the  reformation  in  Tur- 
key require  that  this  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  higher 
education  be  guided  and  kept  under  the  control  of  the  practical 
sense  of  Americans?  We  are  glad  to  know  that  many  Arme- 
nian youth  are  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  Robert  College  at 
Constantinople,  and  that  the  missionaries  and  the  officers  of 
the  American  Board  are  aiding  the  evangelical  churches  in 
Central  Turkey  to  establish  a  first-class  college  at  AintahJ^ 

^  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  reoommendation  of  the  proposed  col- 
lege at  Aintab.  It  is  from  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D,  President  of  Robert 
Goli^^e  at  Constantinople.  No  man  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  such  a  subject 
than  Dr.  Hamlin. 

CbfMtoiitHMpfe,  Sqpt,  1, 1872. 

'*  The  present  is  the  era  of  education  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  After  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  there  was  a  long  period  in  which  Turkish  fanaticism,  not  without 
some  excellencies  of  administration,  bore  sway;  then  followed  a  still  longer  period  of 
decay  and  death.  The  missionaries  came  in  at  the  right  moment  to  commence  their 
work.  The  Greek  revolution  had  given  a  rude  arousing  shock  to  the  empire. 
European  modes  of  warfare  must  be  learned.  Four  centuries  before,  Turkey  had 
taught  Europe  the  art  of  war,  Europe  must  now  teach  her ;  the  steamboat  also 
appeared  in  Turkish  watera.  The  dense  stolid  mass  of  ignorance  and  self-conceit 
was  riven  hero  and  thero.    The  missionaries  gave  to  the  empiro  common  schools, 
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We  would  urge  the  Armenians  themselves  to  remember  that, 
notwithstanding  all  their  real  or  supposed  defects,  the  best  and 
most  thoroughly  tried  friends  of  the  Armenian  race  are  the 
American  missionaries ;  the  dust  of  many  of  those  missionaries 
is  now  mingling  with  the  dust  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Armenian 
people.  Many  an  American  mother  has  buried  her  loved  chil- 
dren in  the  sacred  soil  of  Armenia.  Ethnologically  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Americans  are  second  cousins;  they  ought 
to  regard  each  other  with  mutual  respect,  to  love  each  other, 
and  to  labor  for  each  other's  good  Considering  what  has 
been  accomplished  for  the  Armenians  by  their  transatlantic 
cousins,  especially  by  such  men  as  Hamlin^  Riggs,  Dwight^ 
Schneider^  Pratt^  and  others,  it  ill  becomes  that  interesting 
people  to  attempt  to  disparage  or  belittle  the  work  of  the 
American  missionaries  in  Turkey.  The  reformation  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  is  one  of  the  great  enterprises  of  modern 
times;  those  in  charge  of  this  enterprise  cannot  afford  to 
waste  their  time  and  spend  their  strength  in  contending 
with  eacb  other.  Those  Christian  friends  in  England  and 
America  who  seem  disposed  to  encourage  distrust  and  jealousy 
in  the  minds  of  native  pastors  and  preachers  towards  the  mis- 
sionaries, can  hardly  realize  what  a  vital  blow  they  are  striking 
at  the  very  life  of  the  whole  enterprise.  For  many  centuries 
the  Armenians  have  been  an  oppressed  people ;  in  lifting  them 
from  darkness  into  the  light  let  us  be  patient,  hopeful,  forbear- 
ing. We  should  remember  that  they  are  a  people  justly  proud 
of  their  antiquity,  their  native  country,  and  the  heroic  deeds 
of  their  ancestora  Scattered  throughout  Turkey^  Persia  and 
SoiUhem  Russia^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  to  exert 
an  important  influence  in  those  countries  during  the  next  cen- 


with  beautiful  inteUigible  Bchool  books  in  the  spoken  languages ;  they  gave  also 
the  Word  of  God.  Attentive  observers  know  how  silently,  widely,  and  mightily, 
these  new  forces  have  wrought,  where  neither  missionaries  nor  their  agents  have 
ever  been.  The  intelligenoe  of  all  these  many  peoples  has  been  wonderfully  aroused. 
But  now  another  great  step  has  been  taken — ^the  people  everywhere  demand  a 
highar  education — ^the  highest  that  can  be  had.  The  history  of  the  College  in 
Central  Turkey,  now  proposed,  is  proof  of  this.  In  great  poverty  and  depression 
a  noble  beginning  has  been  made.  Those  who  aid  it  will  throw  the  transforming 
power  of  a  high  Christian  education  right  into  the  heart  of  this  great  and  dark 
empire.    To  what  nobler  purpose  can  wealth  be  applied?" 
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turj.  The  officers  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  have  shown  true  wisdom  in  extending  a 
sympathizing  hand  to  that  people  in  their  hour  of  need.  We 
believe  that  the  name  of  that  Board  will  be  mentioned  with 
heartfelt  gratitude  by  generations  yet  unborn  among  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  Armenia. 

This  old  yet  ever  young  nation  appeals  to  its  brethren 
beyond  the  seas  in  the  words  of  the  Macedonian  cry :  "  Come 
over  and  help  us."  Shall  they  appeal  in  vain?  It  will  require 
many  years  of  patient  toil  for  America  to  perfect  the  reformation 
of  Armenia^  but  the  work  is  well  begun  and  can  be  accomplished ; 
that  reformation  has  a  solid  basis  in  the  physical  strength,  the 
virtue,  the  mental  ability  of  the  Armenians.  Let,  then,  the 
youngest  of  the  nations  stretch  out  its  hand  to  the  oldest ;  let 
the  blood  of  the  new  world  flow  into  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
the  old.  Once  reformed  and  educated,  why  should  not  the  Ar- 
menians become  the  pioneers  of  a  Christian  civilization  that 
shall  renew  the  youth  of  the  dead  empires  of  the  East? 
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Articlb  IL— CONSTITUnON-MAKINQ. 

The  Consiituiional  Convention  ;  its  History^  PowerSj  and  Modes  of 
Proceeding.  By  JoHN  ALEXANDER  Jameson,  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Chicago,  and  Professor  of  Constitutional 
Law,  &c.,  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  Chicago  University. 
New  York  and  Chicago.     1867. 

Historical  Notes  on  the  Constitutions  of  Connecticut  1689-1818. 
Particxdarly  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Movement  which 
resulted  in  the  Oonventifm  of  1818,  and  the  Adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution.  By  J.  Hahhond  TrumbuLL.  Hart- 
ford :  Brown  &  Gross.     1878. 

Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Connecticut,  held  at 
Hartford  in  1818.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature. 
Hartford.     1873. 

Constitutional  government  means,  in  the  language  of  the 
British  empire,  a  certain  balance  of  powers  in  the  State — a 
partly  traditional  and  partly  statute  arrangement  which  enables 
the  crown,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  common  people,  to  hold  each 
other  in  check.  More  especially  it  means  that  the  crown  can 
raise  no  money  but  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  that  money-bills 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  language  of 
the  United  States,  constitutional  government  means  govern- 
ment under  a  written  constitution — ^government  constituted  and 
limited  by  a  certain  statute  or  written  law  which  it  can  neither 
overrule  nor  change,  and  which  differs  from  all  other  statutes 
in  that  it  is  the  sovereign  charter,  from  which  the  power  to  or- 
dain all  other  statutes  is  derived.  The  constitution  creates  the 
government ;  and,  by  the  distribution  which  it  makes  of  the 
various  powers  essential  to  a  government,  it  provides  for  the 
enactment  of  laws,  for  the  administration  of  justice  according  to 
law,  for  individual  liberty,  for  the  security  of  right  against 
power,  and  for  the  conservation  of  all  those  common  interests 
which  are  recognized  as  coming  within  the  sphere  of  govern- 
ment    Our  idea,  therefore,  and  that  which  is  current  among 
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our  British  kindred,  are  alike  to  this  extent :  a  constitutional 
government  is  one  in  which  various  powers  essential  to  the 
State  are  so  adjusted  that,  while  each  is  helpless  without  the 
others,  each  is  in  a  measure  independent  of  the  others.  The 
difference  is  that  in  the  British  empire  ^'  the  constitution"  is  es- 
sentially unwritten,  an  agglomeration  of  statutes  and  traditions^ 
liable  to  be  swept  away  by  ^*  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament," 
or  (in  a  closer  analysis)  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  while  with  us  ''the  constitution" — whether  of  a 
State  or  of  the  United  States — is  always  a  written  instrument 
ordained  by  the  people,  and  incapable  of  being  changed  or  swept 
away  by  any  of  the  powers  which  it  delegates  to  the  servants  of 
the  people. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  this  country,  the  process  of  naaking  or 
amending  written  constitutions — especially  the  constitutions  of 
the  several  States — ^is  almost  always  going  on  somewhere.  A 
new  State,  coming  into  existence  as  a  member  of  the  Union, 
must  form  for  itself  a  constitution,  and  after  a  while  that  con- 
stitution will  need  amendment — perhaps  a  thorough  revision. 
A  th]:;iving  State  may  outgrow  the  organic  law  which  was  once 
well  suited  to  its  character  and  condition.  Changes  not  only  in 
the  number,  but  in  the  distribution  and  character  of  its  popula- 
tion, may  require  some  political  reconstruction  to  which 
ordinary  legislation  is  incompetent  Changes  in  the  occupa- 
tions and  industry  of  the  people,  and  in  the  amount  and  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  may  be  so  great  that' the  constitution  which 
was  sufficient  for  the  State  when  almost  every  citizen  culti- 
vated his  own  farm,  and  lived  in  a  frugal  independence,  has 
become  an  inconvenient  anachronism.  In  the  general  progress 
of  the  age,  corporations  of  immense  wealth,  controlled  each  by 
an  individual  who  wields  it  as  if  it  were  his  own,  and  con- 
tinually entering  into  more  formidable  combinations  with  each 
other,  may  have  grown  till  the  State  has  suddenly  found  itself 
overshadowed  by  a  power  which  its  l^islature,  under  existing 
arrangements,  cannot  resist  The  progress  of  political  science, 
guided  by  experience,  may  indicate  new  methods  of  maintain- 
ing individual  liberty,  of  securing  intelligence  and  purity  in 
legislative  bodies,  and  uprightness  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  or  of  guarding  the  people  against  that  tendency 
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by  which  power  pasees,  unobserved,  from  the  many  to  the  few ; 
and  a  revision  of  the  constitution  may  be  necessary  in  order 
that  the  State  may  incorporate  into  its  institutions  the  best 
results  of  political  science  or  of  its  own  experience  in  self- 
government  At  this  time,  the  question  of  constitutional  re- 
vision is  a  question  immediately  practical  in  Michigan,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  Connecticut,  and  in  other  States — we  need  not 
remember  how  many. 

Judge  Jameson's  volume,  referred  to  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  is  learned,  discriminating,  sound  in  its  theory  of  society 
and  government,  and  judicious  in  its  discernment  and  applica- 
tion of  principlea  It  is,  therefore,  a  work  of  great  value  in  our 
country,  and  might  be  of  equal  value  in  any  country  where  the 
people  are  endeavoring  to  establish  a  government  limited  and 
controlled  by  a  written  constitution.  It  is  unique,  we  believe, 
in  its  subject  and  plan — ^the  first  of  its  kind. 

We  have  also  referred  to  a  valuable  pamphlet  by  the  Hon. 
J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  a  scholar  eminently  learned  and  accurate 
in  the  history  of  his  native  State.  Under  the  modest  title  of 
Historical  Notes,  he  has  given  a  mass  of  information  on  the 
successive  constitutions  of  Connecticut,  and  especially  on  the 
-origin  of  the  constitution  which  was  framed  by  a  convention  in 
1818,  and  ratified  by  the  peopla  That  constitution  has  been 
greatly  changed  by  the  process  of  amendment — many  of  its 
most  important  provisions  have  been  set  aside — in  other  res- 
pects it  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  seriously  defective  ; 
and  yet  the  convention  that  framed  it,  fifty-five  years  ago,  is 
the  latest  for  such  a  purpose  in  the  history  of  Connecticut 
We  believe  there  is  no  other  State  in  the  Union  which  has  not 
had  at  least  one  constitutional  convention  within  the  last  half 
<5entury.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  discuss  in  this 
place  any  question  of  purely  local  interest  We  prefer  rather 
to  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Trumbull's  notes  for  the  illustration 
of  a  much  wider  question, — when  and  where  was  the  first  con- 
stitutional convention,  and  what  w:is  its  work?  When  and 
where  did  this  eminently  American  habit  of  constitution- 
making  have  its  beginning  ?* 

*  In  the  following  paragraphs,  we  make  free  nse  of  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Earlj 
Oonstitutional  Histoiy  of  Oonnecticut,  delivered  before  the  Conn.  Historical  Society, 
Hartford,  May  17, 1843. 
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The  earliest  instance  of  what  is  now  so  familiarly  known  as  a 
written  constitution — a  distinct  organic  law,  constituting  a 
govemment  and  defining  its  powers — ^is  found  in  the  history  of 
Connecticut  The  middle  ages  had  abounded  in  charters  ;  but 
those  charters  were  of  the  nature  of  a  treaty  between  a  people 
in  arms  and  its  sovereign,  or  of  grants  from  the  sovereign  to  a 
community.  The  *'  Great  Charter"  which  the  English  barons 
wrested  from  King  John,  is  not  what  we  call  a  constitution ; 
nor  is  the  charter  of  a  city  or  borough  recognized  by  that  name. 
The  Pilgrims  at  Cape  Cod,  when  they  were  about  to  land  in 
the  wilderness,  entered  into  a  formal  compact,  written  out  and 
subscribed  with  their  names,  "  combining  themselves  into  a 
civil  body  politic ;"  and  by  virtue  of  that  compact  they  under- 
took *'  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws, 
ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices  as  should  be  thought 
most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good."  But  this  was 
not  what  we  now  understand  by  a  constitution  ;  it  was  only  a 
voluntary  compact  under  which  any  kind  of  govemment  from 
an  absolute  democracy  to  an  absolute  despotism  might  have 
been  constituted.  Still  less  can  we  recognize  as  a  constitution, 
in  our  American  meaning,  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  I.  to 
a  trading  and  colonizing  company  in  England,  and  afterward 
brought  over  by  Winthrop  and  his  colleagues,  as  a  legal  war- 
rant for  transferring  the  government  of  their  colony  from  the 
Old  England  to  the  New.  That  was  a  bold  stroke  of  statesman- 
ship, and  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  mind  that  formed  the 
project  and  the  courage  that  carried  it  into  effect  What  was 
intended  to  be  the  charter  of  a  business  corporation,  governing 
with  arbitrary  power  a  colony  three  thousand  miles  away,  be- 
came a  charter  of  political  rights  and  powers  for  the  colony 
itsel£  But  Massachusetts  never  set  the  example  of  constitution- 
making  till  1779,  when  the  Puritan  colony  had  become  an  inde- 
pendent Stata 

The  founders  of  Connecticut  came  from  the  colony,  then  sixf 
or  eight  years  old,  which  had  been  established  in  the  territory 
and  under  the  charter  of  "  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay. "  Before  leaving  their  homes  in  that  colony, 
they  had  negotiated  with  the  representatives  of  certain  Puritan 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  England  who  claimed,  by  a  title 
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indirectly  derived  from  the  crow  a  of  England,  the  territory  now 
included  in  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  and,  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  a  temporary  government  for  the  proposed  expedition 
was  appointed.  The  new  settlements  on  the  river  were  to  be 
made  by  a  body  of  emigrants  from  Massachusetts ;  and,  at  their 
desire,  inasmuch  as  they  *' judged  it  inconvenient  to  go  away 
without  any  frame  of  government,"  eight  of  the  intending  emi- 
grants were  commissioned  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu. 
setts  with  so  much  authority  as  was  necessary  '*  that  some  pre- 
sent government  may  be  observed/'  Those  eight  persons,  two 
of  them  among  the  settlers  at  Springfield,  were  to  act  as  magis- 
trates for  the  time  being,  and  were  invested  with  authority  "  for 
the  peaceable  and  quiet  ordering  the  affairs  of  the  said  planta- 
tions ;"  but  the  commission  was  not  to  extend  ^'  any  longer  time 
than  one  year  from  the  date  thereof."  Evidently  it  was  sup- 
posed that  some  other  government,  more  permanent  in  its  char- 
acter, would  be  established  within  a  twelvemonth.  That  com- 
mission expired  by  its  own  limitation  on  the  8d  of  March, 
1637.  In  the  mean  time,  courts  had  been  held  by  the  commis- 
sioners (the  provisional  government)  at  each  of  the  three  towns 
afterward  named  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield ;  but 
never  at  Springfield,  and  only  once  with  either  of  the  two 
Springfield  commissioners  present;  causes  had  been  tried; 
boundaries  had  been  settled ;  and  various  regulations  for  secur- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  nascent  State  had  been  established.  But 
when  the  commission  expired,  no  sign  of  any  change  appears 
upon  the  record — no  intimation  that  the  provisional  government 
had  been  superseded.  On  the  21st  of  February,  orders  were 
issued  that  were  "  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  April  next ;" 
and  on  the  28th  of  March — more  than  three  weeks  after  the 
expiration  of  the  commission — we  find  the  same  commissioners 
or  magistrates  holding  a  court  at  Hartford  without  any  intima- 
tion of  a  change  in  the  source  or  the  extent  of  their  authority, — 
save  as  one  name  unaccountably  disappears  from  the  record  and 
is  succeeded  by  another.  But  on  the  first  of  May  we  find  a 
*'  General  Court,*'  consisting  of  the  six  commissioners  (as  we 
have  called  them)  together  with  *' committees" — ^a  committee 
of  three  from  each  of  the  three  towns.  By  that "  General  Court," 
convened  we  know  not  how,  war  was  declared,  an  army  of 
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Dinety  men  was  raised,  and  all  needful  military  stores  were 
provided  by  assessment  on  the  several  towns,  and  one  month 
later  (June  2)  it  was- ordered  that  thirty  men  be  sent  forth  "  to 
set  down  in  the  Pequot  country  and  river,  in  place  convenient 
io  maintain  our  right  thai  God  by  conquest  hath  given  to  us" 

All  this  makes  it  evident  that  in  place  of  the  provisional  and 
merely  temporary  government  originally  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts,  there  had  begun  to  be  something 
more  permanent  How  it  happened  we  know  not;  but  in  some 
way  those  three  towns,  planted  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts corporation,  had  become  a  commonwealth  with  its  own 
General  Court  Governments  have  ordinarily  come  into  being 
by  use — ^by  the  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  those  who  hap- 
pened to  have  power — ^by  the  submission  and  implied  consent 
of  the  people ;  and  in  some  such  way  government  seisms  to  have 
been  growing  up  and  becoming  an  established  fact  in  the  little 
commonwealth  on  the  Connecticut  Perhaps  the  question  how 
to  constitute  their  government  had  been  discussed  among  the 
planters  without  arriving  at  a.  decision.  Perhaps  there  had 
been  some  expectation  that  the  Puritan  lords  and  gentlemen, 
patentees  under  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  would  be  able  to  obtain 
for  them  some  charter  of  political  rights.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  General  Court  at  Hartford  which  waged  war  against  the 
Pequots  and  took  possession  of  "  the  Pequot  river  and  country'' 
by  right  of  conquest,  was  a  government  de  facto,  and  therefore 
(according  to  the  principle  affirmed  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  "The 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God")  it  was,  so  long  as  it  could 
maintain  itself,  a  government  de  jure.  As  yet,  the  relation  of 
Springfield  to  the  other  towns  on  the  river  was  undetermined. 
Without  notice  or  explanation,  the  names  of  the  commissioners 
for  that  town  disappear  from  the  record,  after  November,  1686. 
But  in  February,  1688,  it  was  "ordered  that  the  General  Court 
now  in  being  shall  be  dissolved ;"  and  at  the  next  General  Court 
(March  8=18)  names  of  members  from  Agawam  (not  yet  named 
Springfield)  reappear.  Thomas  Hooker  says,  with  obvious 
reference  to  that  date :  "  At  the  time  of  our  election,  the  com- 
mittees from  the  town  of  Agawam  came  in  with  other  towns, 
and  chose  their  magistrates,  installed  them  into  their  govern- 
ment, took  oath  of  them  for  the  execution  of  justice  according 
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to  God,  and  engaged  themselves  to  submit  to  their  govern- 
ment"* 

It  appears,  then,  that  by  some  process,  the  government  had 
passed  from  the  hands  of  provisional  commissioners  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  people.  Magistrates  were  chosen  '^  at  the  time  of 
election,"  and  were  inducted  not  without  public  solemnity. 
They  were  installed  by  making  oath  to  execute  justice  accord- 
ing to  God ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  people  there  was  a  recipro- 
cal engagement  to  sustain  the  magistrates  by  loyal  obedience. 
But  no  trace  appears  of  any  other  fundamental  law  than  the 
will  of  the  people,  enlightened  and  guided  by  the  book  which 
they  recognized  as  the  Word  of  God. 

Just  then,  while  the  government  of  the  young  commonwealth 
was  shaping  itself  without  any  extrinsic  authority  or  aid,  and 
while  much  discussion  of  the  primary  questions  of  political  sci- 
ence was  going  on  (we  may  be  sure)  throughout  the  colony — 
the  pastor  of  Hartford,  Thomas  Hooker,  in  a  Thursday  lecture, 
May  31,  took  for  his  text  those  words  of  Moses  (Deut  i,  13), 
"  Take  you  wise  men,  and  understanding,  and  known  among 
your  tribes,  and  T  will  make  them  rulers  over  you."  Shaping 
his  discourse  according  to  the  homiletic  fashion  of  those  times, 
he  first  explained  the  text  by  referring  to  the  distribution  of 
powers  among  rulers  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth, — "  captains 
over  thousands,  and  captains  over  hundreds,  and  captains  over 
fifties,  and  captains  over  tens,  and  officers  among  the  tribes" — 
and  then  propounded  these  points  of  **  doctrine :" 

^^  L  That  the  choice  of  public  magistrates  belongs  unto  the 
people,  by  God's  own  allowance. 

"IL  The  privilege  of  election,  which  belongs  to  the  people, 
therefore  must  not  be  exercised  according  to  their  humors,  but 
according  to  the  blessed  will  and  law  of  God. 

*'  IIL  They  who  have  power  to  appoint  officers  and  magis- 
trates, it  is  in  their  power,  also,  to  set  the  bounds  and  limitations 

of  the  power  and  place  unto  which  they  call  them."t 

>  ■ » ■  — . 

*  Coll.  Conn.  Historical  Society,  i,  13. 

f  Coll.  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.,  i,  20.  Henry  Woloott,  Jr.,  of  Windsor,  bom  1610,  was 
a  diligent  hearer  of  sermons ;  and,  after  the  Puritan  fashion,  he  wrote  down  in 
short-hand  characters  aU  the  sermons  which  he  heard.  A  volume  filled  with  such 
reports  of  sermons — ^less  legible  than  the  arrow-headed  legend  on  a  brick  from 
Nineveh— came  into  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  at  Hartford;  and,  many 
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Next  the  "  reasons,"  or  rationale^  of  these  three  doctrinal  pro- 
positions were  set  forth,  for  to  that  extent  all  the  old  preachers 
were  rationalists.  It  was  always  expected  that  the  preacher, 
after  deducing  his  doctrine  or  doctrines  from  his  text,  with  added 
"  proof'  from  other  Scriptures,  would  commend  the  truth,  as 
reasonable,  to  the  intelligence  of  his  hearers.  In  the  sermon 
now  referred  to,  the  "  reasons"  for  the  doctrines  were  thesa  **  1. 
Because  the  foundation  of  authority  is  laid,  firstly,  in  the  free 
consent  of  the  people."  In  one  way  or  another,  the  authority 
of  every  government  rests,  primarily,  on  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple governed,  and  therefore  the  choice  of  magistrates  belongs  to 
the  people  "by  Gods  allowance." — "2.  Because,  by  a  free 
choice,  the  hearts  of  the  people  will  be  more  inclined  to  the 
love  of  the  persons  chosen,  and  more  ready  to  yield  obedience." 
Surely  there  is  no  better  way  of  ensuring  the  regard  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  men  entrusted  with  power. — "  3.  Because  of  that 
duty  and  engagement  of  the  people."  If  the  people  are  bound 
to  honor  and  obey  the  magistrates  set  over  them,  surely  it  is 
reasonable  that  they  choose  for  themselves  the  men  to  whom 
tiiat  honor  and  obedience  shall  be  due.  The  "  uses"  with  which 
the  sernnon  closed,  and  in  which  its  doctrinal  teaching  was 
brought  home  to  the  conscience,  were,  first  of  thankfulness,  "  in 
the  manifestation  of  God's  faithfulness  toward  us,  and  the  per- 
mission of  these  measures  that  God  doth  command  and  vouch- 
safe." Ood,  in  bis  faithfulness  toward  us,  doih  vouchsafe  to  us 
permission  to  frame  our  commonwealth  according  to  the  rules 
and  measures  of  his  word.  "  2.  Of  reproof, — to  dash  the  con- 
ceits of  all  those  that  shall  oppose"  the  people's  right  and  duty 
in  this  matter.  "  3.  Of  exhortation— to  persuade  us,  as  God  hath 
given  us  liberty,  to  Uike  it  And  lastly — as  God  hath  spared 
our  lives  and  given  us  them  in  liberty,  so  to  seek  the  guidance 
of  God  and  to  choose  in  God,  and^br  God." 

So  carefully  and  devoutly  did  the  founders  of  the  three  towns 
on  the  river  search  out  the  profoundest  principles  of  political 
philosophy.  In  those  days  the  Thursday  lecture  had  an  im- 
portance which  is  now  not   easily  estimated.     It  stimulated 

yean  also,  the  fact  that  nobody  could  read  it,  provoked  the  strenuous  mind  of  Mr. 
J.  Hammond  TrumbulL  The  oonseqnenoe  was  that  very  sufficient  "  notes"  of  two 
political  sermons  bj  the  first  pastor  of  Hartford  were  recovered  and  published. 
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thought  and  gave  direction  to  opinion  on  political  and  ethical 
themes  as  well  as  on  matters  of  theological  dogma  and  religious 
experience.  The  points  of  such  a  sermon  as  that,  from  Thomas 
Hooker,  with  its  "  doctrines, ''  its  "  reasons,"  and  its  **  uses,"  could 
not  but  be  discussed  in  church  meetings  and  in  town  meetings, 
by  many  a  fireside  as  well  as  in  the  field,  and  where  neighbors 
met  by  the  waysida  The  seed  sown  by  Hooker,  and  doubtless 
by  others,  fell  into  a  receptive  soil,  and  out  of  such  discussions 
there  came,  before  another  year  was  completed,  a  written  con- 
stitution of  government,  established  by  the  peopla 

On  the  14th = 24th  of  January,  1689,  the  "  free  planters"  of 
the  three  towns,  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield,  came 
together,  not  by  their  representatives  but  personally,  in  the  first 
constitutional  convention  df  which  history  has  any  knowledge. 
It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  there  had  been  no  special  pre- 
paration for  that  assembly.  The  leading  men  in  the  various 
towns  must  have  held  conferences  in  which  the  plan  for  a  gov- 
ernment was  considered,  and  all  the  particulars  adjusted.  A 
draught  of  the  instrument  to  be  laid  before  the  assembled  peo- 
ple must  have  had  careful  attention  and  repeated  revision,  till 
every  contingency  had  been  provided  for  and  every  obscurity 
made  clear.  Probably  one  short  winter  day  was  enough  for  the 
constituent  convention.  K  any  changes  were  made,  or  proposed, 
in  the  draught  submitted  to  the  assembly  for  adoption,  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  them.  We  only  know  that  the  instrument, 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  prepared,  was  adopted  and  became 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  preamble  of  that  instrument  recognizes,  first,  the  fact  of 
divine  providence  that  the  persons  assembled  wer«  already  a 
people  dwelling  together  as  neighbors  in  relations  of  common 
interest  and  mutual  duty ;  and,  secondly,  the  principle,  certi- 
fied to  them  by  the  Word  of  God,  that  "  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  union  of  such  a  people  there  should  be  an  orderly  and  de- 
cent government  established  according  to  God."  In  other  words, 
it  holds  and  professes  that  the  existence  of  the  body  politic,  to 
govern  and  to  be  governed,  is  a  divine  fact,  and  that  civil  gov- 
ernment is  a  divine  institution.  It  proceeds  to  declare,  "We 
the  inhabitants"  of  these  three  towns  "do  therefore  associate 
and  conjoin  ourselves  to  be  as  one  public  State  or  Common- 
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WEALTH ;  and  do,  for  ourselves  and  our  successors  and  such  as 
shall  be  adjoined  to  us  at  any  time  hereafter,  enter  into  combina- 
tion and  confederation  together,  to  maintain  and  preserve  the 
liberty  and  purity  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  which  we  now 
profess,  as  also  the  discipline  of  the  churches  which,  according 
to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  is  now  practiced  among  us."  Then  fol- 
low eleven  articles  or  "  Orders  "  (sections  of  a  constitution,  they 
would  now  be  called),  according  to  which  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth  were  to  be  guided  and  governed, — the  imperial 
phrase,  "  It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,"  being  prefixed 
to  each  in  succession.*  Those  eleven  articles  are  what  is  now 
called  a  constitution.  They  guard  the  rights  of  the  people. 
They  provide  for  the  annual  election  of  officers  in  the  common 
wealth.  They  assign  to  each  office  by  name  its  duties,  and 
mark  the  limit  of  its  powers.  They  distribute  among  those 
annually  elected  officers  the  various  functions  of  legislative  and 
executive  administration,  guarding  against  usurpation  and  mu- 
tual encroachment,  and  especially  taking  care  that  **  the  Supkeme 
Power  of  the  commonwealth"  shall  be  and  remain  with  the 
people 

The  essential  features  of  that  constitution,  framed  in  1689, 
have  continued  to  this  day.  Not  to  speak  of  the  constitutional 
changes  which  other  commonwealths  and  kingdoms  have  under- 
gone since  that  date,  the  changes  in  the  British  constitution 
have  been  far  greater  than  in  the  constitution  of  Connecticut. 
The  government  of  the  State  to-day  is  essentially  the  same  with 
that  which  was  constituted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hartford, 
Windsor,  and  Wethersfield  so  long  ago.  According  to  that  con- 
stitution, a  chief  magistrate  bearing  the  title  of  "  Governor"  was 
to  be  annually  elected  by  the  people ;  and,  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  May  last,  the  people  of  Connecticut  completed  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty-fourth  annual  election  of  a  "  Governor," — 
the  year  1688,  when  Sir  Edward  Andros  had  seized  upon  the 
government  in  the  name  of  King  James  the  11,  being  the  only 

*  It  ia  not  alwayv  ramembered  that  the  enaoting  phrase^-"  Be  it  enacted," — 
prefixed  to  ererj  section  of  a  parliamentary  statute,  was  originally  a  petition  to  the 
■OTereign  that  there  might  be  snch  a  law.  But  Haynes,  Ludlow,  Hooker,  and 
the  others  remembered  what  that  phrase  meant,  and  used  that  other  phrase,  "  i2  u 
ordsred,  sentenced,  and  decreed*'  intelligently. 
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year  in  which  the  election  has  not  taken  place  according  to 
constitutional  forms.  The  towns  were  to  be  represented  by 
their  *' Deputies"  in  a  legislative  assembly;  and,  save  while 
that  brief  reign  of  violence  endured,  the  towns  have  been  re- 
presented in  "the  General  Assembly"  every  year  till  now. 
There  was  to  be  also  a  body  of  "  Magistrates,"  chosen  not  by 
the  towns  but  by  the  general  sufi&age  of  the  people,  to  i^ist 
the  deputies  or  representatives  of  towns  in  legislation,  and  to 
assist  the  governor  in  maintaining  order  and  justice  according 
to  law ;  and  these  Connecticut  has  to-dav  under  the  names  of 
Senators  and  Judges,  between  whom  the  powers  originally 
given  to  "  Magistrates,"  or  "Assistants,"  are  divided. 

That  constitution  made  no  profession  of  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  England,  nor  did  it  acknowledge  any  dependence  on 
the  English  Parliament  On  the  contrary,  it  expressly  claimed 
for  the  assembled  people  "  the  supreme  power  of  the  common- 
wealth," and  it  empowered  and  directed  the  Governor  and  Magis- 
trates "  to  administer  justice  according  to  the  laws  here  estab- 
lished^ and  for  want  thereof,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Word 
of  Ood"  The  men  who  make  that  constitution  knew  what 
they  were  doing ;  and  they  intended  that  English  law,  as 
English,  should  have  no  force  in  their  commonwealth.  The 
common  law,  as  well  as  the  statutes  of  England,  recognized 
and  presumed  a  royal  government  upheld  by  feudal  institu- 
tions, a  hereditary  aristocracy,  an  established  prelacy  in  the 
church,  a  prescribed  liturgy  in  worship;  and  the  men  who 
were  assembled  in  that  constitution-making  convention  had 
come  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  the  purpose  of  being  be- 
yond the  reach  of  laws  which  had  not  been  satis&ctory  to  their 
experience.  No  small  portion  of  American  history,  from  the 
first  age  through  many  ages  yet  to  come,  has  been  determined 
by  this  one  feature  of  primitive  New  England  legislation. 

That  constitution  was  adopted  almost  two  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament.  While  the  little  republic 
on  the  river,  coordinate  with  the  New  Haven  jurisdiction  on 
the  Sound,  was  quietly  shaping  itself,  and  enjoying  the  immu- 
nities of  political  independence,  the  ancient  monarchy  in  their 
mother  country  fell  before  the  wrath  of  the  people  whose 
liberty  the  King  was  subverting,  and  then  rose  again  because 
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the  people  were  as  jet  incapable  of  self-government.  After  a 
few  years  of  almost  continual  revolution,  royalty  was  restored 
in  England ;  and  not  royalty  alone,  but  the  royal  family  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  infatuation  and  helplessness  of  the  nation  placed 
Charles  U.  on  his  father's  throne,  with  no  stipulation  for  liberty 
or  for  justice,  but  such  as  his  treachery,  aided  by  the  art  and 
cunning  of  his  ministers,  was  able  to  violate  without  shame  or 
fear.  It  was  a  perilous  time  for  all  the  New  England  colonies, 
and  especially  for  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  with  no  charters 
to  l^alize  their  institutions.  For  a  little  while  the  impover- 
ished settlements  in  a  distant  wilderness  might  be  overlooked 
by  hungry  courtiers,  eager  for  offices  and  for  lands.  But 
sorely  they  would  soon  attract  attention,  and  then  they  must 
be  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  and  malignant  rapacity. 
Their  constitutions,  created  by  themselves,  and  resting  on  no 
]»sis  but  the  laws  of  Ood  and  of  nature,  would  be  of  no  ac- 
count in  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall.  No  man  held,  by 
any  title  which  the  English  laws  would  recognize,  the  land 
which  his  own  labor  had  changed  from  a  pathless  forest  into  a 
fruitful  field,  and  which  had  been  purchased  of  aboriginal  pro- 
prietors in  amicable  treaty,  or  won  from  the  murdering  Pequot 
in  a  legitimate  war.  The  weakness  of  the  colonies,  then  in 
their  infancy,  forbade  them  to  defend  their  hard-earned  posses- 
sions with  the  sword.  By  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  that  King 
of  England,  in  some  hour  of  drunken  generosity,  or  at  the  in- 
stigation of  any  of  their  enemies,  might  give  away  to  a  parasite 
or  a  harlot  all  that  they  called  their  own.  What  were  they  to 
do?  They  had  no  resource  but  in  submission  and  the  arts  of 
n^otiation. 

The  sagacious  eye  of  the  second  John  Winthrop,  who  was 
at  that  time  Governor  of  Connecticut,  saw  the  peril ;  and  his 
experienced  skill  in  public  affairs  perceived,  as  in  a  moment,  the 
only  safe  course.  Under  his  guidance,  the  legislature,  without 
any  oss  of  time,  determined  to  apply  to  the  King  for  a  charter 
which  should  recognize  and  establish  their  righta  In  so  doing, 
they  could  not  but  acknowledge  their  dependence  on  a  king, 
and  make  profession  of  allegiance.  Yet  the  people  of  Connec- 
ticut, in  taking  measures  to  obtain  a  royal  charter,  proceeded 
not  as  individuals  but  as  a  political  body.    Their  agent  was 
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their  Governor.  Their  petition  to  the  King  was  entitled  "The 
Humble  Petition  of  The  General  Court  at  Hartford,  upon  the 
Connecticut,  in  New  England,"  and  it  bore  the  official  signature 
of  their  secretary.  They  asked  for  a  charter  which  should 
give  validity  in  English  courts  to  the  jurisdiction  which  they 
were  already  exercising.  Fortunate  in  their  agent,  and  no  less 
fortunate  in  the  opportunity  which  they  had  so  promptly 
seized,  they  obtained  all  that  they  dared  to  ask  for ;  and  the 
republic,  which  their  voluntary  compact  had  created,  became, 
without  any  change  in  its  internal  government,  a  municipality, 
acknowledged  and  protected  by  the  King. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  points  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
differ  slightly  from  the  "  Orders"  of  1689.  But,  as  Mr.  Trum- 
bull shows,  the  right  to  modify  and  amend  those  constitutional 
orders  had  been,  from  the  first,  '*  understood  to  remain  with 
the  freemen  in  General  Court  assembled,"  and  was  repeatedly 
exercised.  Either  an  express  determination  of  '*  the  Freemen," 
or  a  settled  usage,  had  authorized  almost  every  difference,  how- 
ever minute,  between  the  orders  of  1689  and  the  charter  of 
1662.  The  "  Magistrates,"  named  in  the  one,  were  called  by 
the  other  "  Assistants,"  and — though  the  original  constitution, 
while  providing  that  the  three  towns  then  existing  should  be 
equally  represented  by  deputies,  had  also  provided  that  the 
representation  of  such  towns  as  might  afterward  be  established 
should  be  determined  by  the  general  court  "in  arecuonablepro- 
portion  to  the  number  of  freemen  in  said  towns" — ^the  charter 
ordained  (what  had  already  been  settled  by  the  consent  of  the 
people)  that  the  **  Deputies"  should  be  not  more  than  two  from 
every  *•  town  or  city."  With  no  other  change,  the  entire  frame 
of  the  already  existing  government  was  confirmed.  "The 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  English  Colonies  of  Connecticut, 
being  incorporated  with  municipal  privil^es,  were  qualified 
"  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,"  in.  any  of  the  King's  courts;  and 
their  right  o  their  lands  and  liberty  and  local  self-government 
was  guarded  by  an  instrument  as  valid  in  law  as  the  Great 
Charter  of  England  itsell 

The  Dec-aration  of  Independence  changed  the  relations  of 
Connecticut  to  the  King  of  Great  B  i:  ain,  but  made  no  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  old  commonwealtL     In  June,  1776, 
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the  General  Assembly,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  directed  that  its 
delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress  should  propose  to  that 
body  **  to  declare  the  United  American  Colonies  Free  and  In- 
dependent States,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
Qreat  Britain."  A  few  days  later.  Governor  Trumbull  received 
official  notice  that  such  a  declaration  had  been  made,  and,  the 
assent  of  Connecticut  having  been  given  beforehand,  there  was 
DO  need  of  any  ratification.  Only  a  few  slight  changes — such 
as  the  substitution  of  "  State"  for  *'  Colony,"  and  the  omission 
of  all  reference  to  the  King — ^were  made  in  the  forms  of  justice 
and  of  legislation  ;  and  the  government  went  on,  just  as  it  had 
gone  on  firom  the  14th  of  January,  1639, — ^the  same  democracy 
in  towns,  the  same  annual  election  of  Governor  and  Assistants, 
the  same  General  Assembly,  the  same  laws. 

What  we  call  *^  the  Bevolution"  was,  therefore,  no  revolution 
in  the  constitutional  goveruo^ient  of  Connecticut  At  the  Octo- 
ber session  of  the  General  Assembly,  1776,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  approved ;  and  a  resolution  was  put  upon 
record  "  tLat  this  Colony  is  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a  fi^e  and 
independent  State,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown."  A  declaration  was  also 
made,  *'  that  the  form  of  civil  government  in  this  State  shall 
continue  to  be  as  established  by  charter  received  from  Charles 
the  Second,  King  of  England,  so  far  as  an  adherence  to  the 
same  will  be  consistent  with  an  absolute  independence  of  this 
State  on  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain."  In  other  words,  as  there 
was  no  internal  revolution  when  the  Colony  acknowledged  its 
dependence  on  the  Crown  of  England  by  asking  for  a  royal 
charter  and  accepting  it,  so  there  was  none  when  that  depend- 
ence was  abolished.  The  identical  ^*  form  of  civil  government" 
which  was  created  by  the  "  Orders  "  of  1689,  and  which,  twenty- 
three  years  later,  was  *^  established"  and  made  valid  in  English 
law  by  the  Charter,  remained  unshaken.* 

At  the  next  semi-annual  Assembly  (May,  1777)  a  new  form 
of  the  Freeman's  Oath  was  prescribed.     From  time  immemorial 

*  '*The  application  of  the  people  for  the  charter,  and  their  yoluntaiy  acceptance 
of  it|  gave  efficiency  to  the  goyenunent  it  constituted, — and  not  the  royal  signature." 
ICr.  Trumbull  quotes  this  pregnant  sentence  from  Swift's  System  of  the  Laws  of 
Oonnectieati  i,  66. 
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every  man  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  Freeman  in  the 
Colony  had  taken  a  certain  oath  of  fidelity.  But,  thencefor- 
-ward,  the  Freeman  must  swear  ^'  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  this  State,  and  the  OorisiihUion  and 
government  thereof."  The  State  was  no  longer  a  colonial  de- 
pendency of  the  British  Crown,  but  **the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment thereof"  had  undergone  no  charge. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  which  '*  established"  the  independence 
of  the  State,  declared  in  1776, — as  the  Charter  had  **  established" 
the  form  of  civil  government  set  up  in  1639, — there  was  a  revis- 
ion and  new  edition  of  the  Statutes ;  and  in  the  preamble  of 
'*an  Act  containing  an  Abstract  and  Declaration  of  the  Bights 
and  Privileges  of  the  People  of  this  State,"  there  was  this  formal 
declaration  :  **  The  people  of  this  State,  being,  by  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  free  and  independent,  have  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent State,  and  having  from  their  ancestors  derived  a  free 
and  excellent  constitution  of  government,  whereby  the  legisla- 
ture depends  on  the  free  and  annual  election  of  the  people,  they 
have  the  best  security  for  the  preservation  of  their  civil  and 
religious  rights  and  liberties ;"  and  for  twenty -three  years  more 
there  was  no  modification  whatever  in  that  "  free  and  excellent 
constitution  of  government." 

It  would  have  been  well  if,  when  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  had  been  established  as  a  fact  within  the  cogniz- 
ance of  Westminister  Hall,  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecti- 
cut had  taken  measures  not  only  for  a  revision  of  the  Statutes, 
but  also  for  a  revision  of  the  Constitution.  In  common  estima- 
tion, that  ancient  form  of  government,  though  instituted  by  the 
people,  had  been  identified  with  the  charter  which  only  con- 
firmed it ;  and  for  that  reason  a  new  grant  of  power  to  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  people  was  desirable.  A  revision  of  the 
fundamental  law,  by  delegates  chosen  for  the  purpose,  was  not 
unreasonably  demanded  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  forty- 
five  years  from  the  day  when  the  planters  of  the  three  towns 
on  the  river  organized  the  first  government  that  ever  derived 
its  powers  from  a  written  constitution.  Every  other  State  of 
the  Thirteen,  with  one  exception,  had  framed,  or  was  framing, 
an  organic  law  for  itself  in  the  name  of  its  sovereign  people. 
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In  some  respects  the  time  was  favorable  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Connecticut  Whatever  changes  were  desirable 
might  have  been  made  then,  in  a  conservative  spirit,  by  the 
men  whose  experienced  sagacity  had  conducted  the  State 
through  the  revolutionary  crisis  without  a  revolution.  That 
opportunity  was  lost  The  constitution,  as  it  was,  seemed  to 
be  working  well ;  and  the  desire  of  some  for  a  new  organic  law, 
to  be  framed  by  a  convention  and  ratified  by  the  people,  was 
deemed,  by  those  who  had  the  control,  unworthy  of  attention. 
But  the  minority  grew ; — certain  features  in  the  old  constitu^ 
tion  became  more  conspicuously  incongruous  with  the  political 
ideas  of  tbe  new  era ; — certain  combinations  of  parties  inter- 
ested in  a  change  were  formed ; — and  at  last,  in  1818,  came  the 
Convention  which  framed  what  was  called  a  "  new  "  constitu- 
tion for  Connecticut  In  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  years  there  had  been  no  such  change  of  the  fundamental 
law  as  was  then  proposed  by  the  Convention  and  adopted  by 
the  people. 

Yet  that  instrument — though  not  in  form  an  amendment  or 
series  of  amendments — was  essentially  the  old  constitution,  re- 
vised, and,  in  some  important  particulars,  reformed.  It  made 
some  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage ;  it  changed  the  **  Coun- 
cil **  or  "  Upper  House  "  of  twelve  **  Assistants  "  into  a  "  Senate  " 
of  twelve  members ;  it  lessened  somewhat  the  powers  and  dig- 
nity of  the  governor ;  it  provided  for  a  yearly  instead  of  a  semi- 
annual General  Assembly ;  and  it  did  some  other  things  of 
about  the  same  significance.  But  at  the  same  time  it  made  two 
great  changes,  more  beneficial  than  all  the  rest ;  it  created  an 
independent  judiciary ;  and,  by  sweeping  away  the  ancient  laws 
which  required  every  taxable  citizen  to  contribute  somewhere 
for  the  support  of  public  worship,  it  severed  the  last  thread  of 
special  connection  between  the  Congregational  churches  and  the 
civil  government 

The  constitution  of  1818  is  still  prefixed  to  the  Connecticut 
Statute-book  with  a  long  series  of  appended  amendments,  which 
have  been  proposed  by  the  legislature  and  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  some  of  which,  certainly,  are  amendments  only  in  name. 
As  we  look  at  those  so-called  amendments,  remembering  when 
and  why  they  were  made,  it  becomes  evident  that,  in  the  States 
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of  this  Union,  a  Constitutional  Convention,  revising  the  entire 
structure  of  the  government,  and  chosen  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  undo  what  is 
blunderingly  or  mischievously  done  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
constitutional  amendment  in  distinction  from  the  process  of 
constitutional  revision. 

The  process  of  amendment  is  substantially  the  same  in  most 
of  the  States.  That  in  Connecticut  may  be  taken  as  an  exam- 
ple While  the  oi*ganic  law,  with  judicious  forethought,  pro- 
vides for  its  own  amendment,  it  carefully  guards  itself  against 
sudden  and  inconsiderate  changes.  A  proposal  for  amendment 
must  be  moved  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  must  be 
recognized  by  a  majority  as  necessary.  Then  it  must  wait  for 
a  twelvemonth,  and  must  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
in  each  house  of  the  next  annual  legislature.  After  that,  the 
people  have  the  opportunity  of  ratifjring  or  rejecting  it  In  the 
words  of  Judge  Jameson,  '*  Provisions  regulating  the  time  and 
mode  of  effecting  organic  changes  are  in  the  nature  of  safety- 
valves, — they  must  not  be  so  adjusted  as  to  discharge  their  pe- 
culiar function  with  too  great  facility,  lest  they  become  the 
ordinary  escape-pipes  of  party  passion  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  they  discharge  it  with  such  difficulty  that  the  force  needed 
to  induce  action  is  sufficient  also  to  explode  the  machine.'' 

For  this  reason,  it  seems  necessary  that  a  constitution  should 
provide  for  its  own  amendment  by  permitting  changes  to  be  in- 
itiated by  the  legislature  and  ratified  or  rejected  by  the  people. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  power  of  amendment,  thus 
given  to  the  legislature,  carries  with  it  the  power  of  revising 
the  entire  instrument  and  introducing  another  in  the  place  of  it 
Admit  that  what  is  called  a  **new ''  constitution,  introduced  in 
the  place  of  an  old  one,  is  only  an  amended  constitution — the 
old  one  in  a  new  draft  with  modifications  supposed  to  be  im- 
provements ; — the  distinction  is  nevertheless  real  between  spe- 
cific amendments,  one  after  another  as  occasion  seems  to  demand, 
and  a  general  revision  in  order  to  a  new  draft  Specific  amend- 
ments may  be,  reasonably  enough,  initiated  by  the  legislature ; 
for  the  more  serious  work  of  general  revision,  a  Constitutional 
Convention  seems  necessary.  When  a  state  constitution  has 
been  tinkered  for  half  a  century  by  the  legislative  method  of 
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amendment,  it  will  be  sure  to  need  such  a  revision  and  recon- 
struction as  cannot  be  had  without  a  Convention.  Judge 
Jameson  says : 

'*  The  amendmenta  to  our  Gonstitations  are  very  commonly  of  no  great  extent ; 
a  doubt  has  ariaen,  perhaps,  as  to  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  a  particular 
clause ;  a  change  may  be  desired  in  the  qualifications  for  the  suilrage,  or  in  the  ba- 
sis of  representation ;  a  branch  of  the  administration  is  found  to  be  too  cumbrous 
for  use ;  or  a  new  distribution  among  the  agencies  of  government  of  their  consti- 
tutional powers  is  thought  to  be  advisable  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business, 
or  to  render  public  operations  more  safe,  or  more  economical  Por  amendments  of 
such  a  stamp,  separately  considered,  the  mode  by  legislative  action  is  well  adapted ; 
and  it  is  adapted  to  no  other.  It  ought  to  be  confined,  in  my  judgment,  to  changes 
which  are  simple  or  foimal,  and,  therefore,  of  comparatively  small  importance. 
For  a  general  revision  of  a  Constitution,  or  even  for  single  propositions  involving 
radical  changes  as  to  the  poUqy  of  which  the  j^pular  mind  has  not  been  informed 
bj  prior  discussion,  the  employment  of  this  mode  is  impracticable  or  of  doubtful 
expediency  "  (p.  495). 

"  The  legislature  is  a  body  chosen  for  temporary  purposes.  It  is  a  mirror  of 
political  passions  and  interests,  and,  with  the  best  intentions,  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  free  from  bias,  even  in  questions  of  the  highest  moment  It  is  composed, 
moreover,  in  general,  of  politicians  rather  than  of  statesmen.  Indeed,  if  a  man 
shows  himself,  by  culture  and  the  breadth  of  his  views,  to  be  fitted  for  the  highest 
trusts,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  he  will  not  be  found  in  the  legislature,  but  be  left  in 
obscurity  at  home.  But  when  a  Convention  is  called,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
secure  the  return  of  such  men.  It  is  not  necessarily  beoaiise  such  a  body  is  rec- 
ognized to  be,  as  it  is,  the  most  Important  ever  assembled  in  a  Stete,  but  because 
the  measures  it  is  expected  to  mature  bear  less  directly  on  the  intereste  of  parties 
or  of  individuals.  Party  management,  therefore,  is  not  usually  so  much  directed 
to  the  seeking  of  control  of  a  Convention  as  of  a  legislature.  Besides,  the  proper 
function  of  the  latter  body,  that  of  municipal  legislation,  being  one  of  the  highest 
vested  by  the  sovereign  in  any  governmental  agency,  it  cannot  but  be  inexpedient^ 
on  a  general  view,  that  there  should  be  added  to  it  that  of  organic  leg^lation,  re- 
quiring different  and  higher  gifts,  and  wider  experience  and  study  "  (pp.  494, 495). 

To  these  considerations  it  may  be  added  that  in  a  Convention, 
the  State  may  call  to  its  service,  for  the  revision  of  its  organic 
law,  any  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens  who,  by  reason  of 
their  being  employed  in  other  important  public  trusts,  are  ineli- 
gible to  either  house  of  the  legislature.  The  Governor  of  the 
State,  its  highest  Judges,  and  its  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  in 
Congress,  can  sit  in  a  Constitutional  Convention.  Men,  too,  of 
recognized  wisdom,  and  of  experience  in  public  aftairs,  who  have 
retired  from  what  is  called  political  activity,  and  who  are  for 
that  reason  the  more  honored  by  their  fellow  citizens,  may  be 
called  out  of  their  retirement  to  serve  the  State  once  more  on  so 
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great  an  occasion.  There  are  also  n[ien  who,  though,  as  lawyers, 
they  have  seen  the  working  of  the  Constitution  and  have  had 
reason  to  take  notice  of  its  defects,  cannot,  without  too  great  a 
sacrifice,  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  service  in  the  l^islature, — 
but  who  might  be  persuaded  to  serve  in  a  Convention.  If  a 
State  would  employ  its  best  wisdom,  its  profoundest  jurispru- 
dence, and  its  most  experienced  statesmanship,  in  a  revision  of 
its  fundamental  law — the  law  which  is  to  control  all  other  leg- 
islation, it  must  call  together  an  assembly  very  different  from 
its  ordinary  legislature. 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  a  legislature  ''  is  composed,  in  general, 
of  politicians  rather  than  of  statesmen.''  For  that  reason  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  constitutional  amendments  proposed  and  car- 
ried by  the  legislative  method  will  be  designed  to  facilitate  the 
management  and  operation  of  political  parties,  rather  than  to 
promote,  in  any  broad  and  generous  view,  the  welfare  of  the 
State.  For  example,  if  no  man  can  obtain  a  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature without  receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  cx)nsti- 
tuency  which  he  desires  to  represent;  and  if  it  happens  that, 
for  several  successive  years,  a  considerable  minority  of  the 
electors  refuse  to  accept  the  nominations  made  by  either  of  the 
two  leading  parties,  and  insist  on  voting  for  candidates  of  their 
own  selection,  thus,  by  their  impracticableness,  defeating  the 
"  regular  nominations ;"  then  look  out  for  a  statute— or,  if  need 
be,  a  constitutional  amendment,  which  shall  make  a  plurality  of 
votes  as  effectual  as  a  majority, — or,  in  other  words,  which  shall 
leave  to  the  elector  no  choice  except  between  the  candidates 
nominated  by  the  two  leading  parties.  Or,  to  suppose  another 
case, — it  may  be  that  the  constitutional  arrangement  for  the 
election  of  a  Senate  is  such  that  if  a  man  desiring  to  be  a  Senator 
is  not  known  to  a  great  constituency,  and  recognized  as  a  man 
of  mark  and  merit,  he  can  hardly  get  votes  enough  to  elect  him. 
Then  look  out  for  a  constitutional  amendment  which  shall  make 
it  easier  for  petty  politicians,  the  manipulators  of  ward-meetings 
and  district  conventions,  to  dishonor  the  Senate  by  winding 
their  way  into  it 

An  elected  legislature,  even  though  elected  only  for  a  year, 
is  ordinarily  as  tenacious  of  its  prerogatives,  and  as  reluctant  to 
surrender  any  of  its  powers,  as  a  hereditary  aristocracy  can  be. 
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If,  then,  it  happens  that  the  judges,  in  a  certain  State,  are  elected 
hy  the  legislature,  that  assembly  of  politicians  will  never — ^save 
under  an  outside  pressure  too  formidable  to  be  resisted — con- 
sent to  relinquish  the  power  of  appointing  judges.  And  if, 
through  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a  constitutional 
amendment  has  been  ratified  which  impairs  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary,  by  changing  the  tenure  of  judicial  office  and 
requiring  judges  to  keep  in  view  the  chances  of  a  re-election,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  legislature  in  that  State  is  quite  unwill- 
ing to  abdicate  the  power  of  re-electing  the  judges  after  limited 
terms  of  service. 

It  has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  if  a  state  constitution 
entrusts  to  the  legislature  the  power  of  proposing  amendments, 
the  people  of  that  State  have  abdicated  the  right  of  reforming 
their  organic  law  in  any  other  way.  But  it  may  be  and,  as  has 
been  shown  by  specifications,  it  is  a  fact  in  at  least  one  State — 
that  "the  method  prescribed  in  the  constitution  for  amending 
it,  so  that  it  may  conform  to  the  will  of  the  people,  is  used  as 
the  very  method  of  preventing  them  from  getting  what  they 
want"*  If  there  be  such  a  case,  is  there  no  remedy  save  in  the 
inalienable  right  of  revolution  ?  If  a  State  has  outgrown  its 
constitution,  and  finds  its  legislature  largely  representative  of 
rotten  boroughs ;  if  it  finds  that  it  is  governed,  in  fact,  by  jun- 
tos of  politicians  who  know  how  to  manipulate  the  elections  in 
the  rotten  borough  constituencies ;  if  it  finds  that  year  after 

*  The  qnotation  is  from  an  able  pamplilet  by  Albert  S.  BoUea,  Esq.,  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  entitled  *'  The  Revision  of  our  State  Constitution."  After  admitting 
that  the  time  required  for  effecting  changes  in  the  organic  law  should  be  long 
enoogh,  and  the  process  difficult  enough,  to  bring  out  "  the  reason  and  honest 
wishes  of  tiie  people,"  Mr.  BoUes  adds :  "  But  who  can  doubt  that  the  present  mode 
of  amending  it  is  too  slow  and  difficult  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  general  plan 
of  revision,  and  so  prevents  some  changes  at  least  which,  unquestionably,  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  desire.  Think  of  the  way  by  which  the  judges  of  the 
higher  courts  are  elected.  Formerly  their  election  was  by  the  legislature  for  life, 
or  till  the  age  of  seventy.  But  in  1866  an  amendment  was  made,  providing  that 
they  should  be  elected  for  the  term  of  eight  years  only.  Experience,  however, 
has  proved  the  old  way  to  be  the  better,  modified  perhaps  so  as  to  require  the  gov- 
enor  to  nominate  and  the  legislature  to  elect  him.  Yet  the  legislature,  reluctant 
to  give  up  its  powers  in  this  respect,  will  not  do  its  part  toward  remedying  this 
great  and  obvious  defect,  although  the  people  would  quickly  do  their  part  if 
ttej  had  the  chance.  One  reason,  therefore,  why  a  Constitutional  Convention  is 
desired  is,  to  make  changes  which  tiie  people  want  but  cannot  now  get." 
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year  its  legislature,  in  both  the  houses,  is  less  and  less  compe- 
tent to  deal  intelligently  and  vigorously  with  the  public  busi- 
ness, and  increasingly  swayed  by  the  button-hole  persuasion 
and  the  marvelously  diversified  influence  of  a  thriving  lobby  ; 
if  it  finds  that  the  elections  of  its  United  States  senators  and  of 
its  judges  are  controlled  by  that  most  irresponsible  power,  a 
legislative  caucus  of  the  party  which  happens  to  be  the  major- 
ity ;  and  i^  at  the  same  time,  everybody  knows  that  every  pro- 
posal for  the  reformation  of  such  evils  will  be  considered  and 
decided  in  the  legislature  with  a  supreme  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  political  parties,  and  with  very  little  reference  to  the 
honor  and  good  government  of  the  commonwealth ; — ^has  that 
State  no  remedy  against  the  power  of  its  own  rotten  boroughs? 
Is  there  no  legitimate  possibility  of  its  reforming  its  own  con- 
stitution so  long  as  a  minority  of  one-third  in  either  house, 
having  a  vested  interest  in  the  existing  arrangements  and  the 
consequent  abuses,  is  determined  to  obstruct  the  needed  refor- 
mation? We  hold  that  in  such  a  case  it  is  clearly  in  the  power, 
and  is  therefore  the  duty,  of  the  legislature,  proceeding  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  legislation,  to  enact  such  a  statute  as  will  en- 
able the  people  to  exercise,  without  any  revolutionary  move- 
ment, their  "  undeniable  and  indefeasible  right  to  alter  their 
form  of  government  in  such  a  manner  as  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient" Surely  the  man  who,  in  derogation  of  that  "  undenia- 
ble and  indefeasible  right,"  expressed  or  implied  in  all  our  con- 
stitutions, will  venture  to  affirm  the  unconstitutionality  of  an 
act  providing  an  orderly  method  in  which  the  people — the  State 
itself  as  a  political  unit — may  decide  the  question  of  a  Conven- 
tion to  reform  the  state  constitution,  and  in  which  the  several 
constituencies,  if  the  State  shall  order  such  a  Convention,  may 
elect  their  delegates, — cannot  maintain  his  position  by  showing 
merely  that  the  existing  constitution  is  silent  in  regard  to  such 
an  enactment.  He  must  adduce  the  words  in  which  the  act  is 
expressly  forbidden. 

Judge  Jameson,  having  mentioned  the  historic  fact  that  twen- 
ty-five Conventions,  for  revising  and  reforming  constitutions, 
have  been  '*  called  by  the  respective  state  legislatures,  under 
their  general  legislative  power,  without  the  special  authorization 
of  their  constitutions,"  adds  these  two  observations : 
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"  1.  That  whenever  a  constitation  needs  a  general  revision, 
a  Convention  is  indispensably  necessary ;  and  if  there  is  con- 
tained in  the  constitution  no  provision  for  such  a  body,  the 
calling  of  one  is,  in  my  judgment,  within  the  scope  of  the  or- 
dinary legislative  power ;  and,  2.  That,  were  it  not  a  proper 
exercise  of  legislative  power,  the  usurpation  has  been  so  often 
committed  with  the  general  acquiescence,  that  it  is  now  too 
late  to  question  it  as  such.  It  mtist  be  laid  down  as  among  the 
esiallished  prerogatives  of  our  General  Assemblies^  (hat  the  consti. 
ttUion  being  silent,  whenever  they  deem  it  expedient^  they  may  call 
Conventions  to  revise  the  fundamental  fate;"  (p.  209). 
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Abticle  IIL— revivals  OF  RELIGION. 

HOW  TO  HAKE  THEM  PBODUGTIYE  OF  PERMANENT  GOOD. 

The  phrase  "  A  Revival  of  Religion,"  or  as  more  briefly 
used,  '*  A  revival,"  has  in  this  country  a  somewhat  narrow  and 
technical  meaning.  It  has  lost  its  wide,  historic  sense,  in  which 
reference  is  had  to  a  period  of  some  length,  to  facts  of  varied 
nature,  and  to  the  experience  of  an  entire  country  or  of  all 
Christendom :  such  as  the  national  religious  reformations  under 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox.  It  means  in  our  American  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books,  a  more  local  and  transient  excite- 
ment, which  may  be  limited  to  a  single  congregation,  or  may 
pervade  a  district  of  country,  and  which  implies  an  increase  of 
conversions  from  a  worldly  to  a  spiritual  life,  and  a  large  acces- 
sion of  communicants  to  the  church.  The  circumstances  may 
vary  in  nearly  all  the  incidental  particulars.  The  revival  may 
come  with  or  without  a  resort  to  special  means,  such  as  more 
numerous  meetings,  the  preaching  of  an  evangelist,  or  the  labors 
of  some  minister  ot  ler  than  the  pastor ;  with  or  without  a  pre- 
vious state  of  doctrinal  or  of  practical  declension  ;  with  or  with- 
out careful  and  intended  preparation ;  with  or  without  peculiar 
measures  in  the  way  of  manifesting  feeling,  testing  earnestness, 
and  directing  inquirera  Revivals  may  differ  in  the  degree  of 
prominence  of  the  ordinary  exercises, — singing,  prayer,  the  ex- 
hortations of  laymen,  and  the  sermons  of  clergymen.  They 
may  be  unlike  in  the  frequency  of  their  return  to  the  same  com- 
munity, in  the  rapidity  or  simultaneousness  of  their  effects,  in 
the  duration  of  the  special  influence,  and  in  their  freedom  from 
mixtures  of  superstition,  animal  excitement,  and  fanaticism.  It 
is  simply  claimed,  by  the  name  in  question,  that,  with  whatever 
peculiarities  or  imperfections,  there  has  been  a  truly  religious 
influence,  manifested  with  more  than  usual  power,  and  so  opera- 
ting through  social  sympathies  and  channels  as  to  affect  lai^e 
numbers,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  with  regenerative  results. 
The  name  represents  a  reality.      It    may  not  stand  for  the 
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highest  type  of  experience,  ia  the  individual  or  in  the  church  ; 
but  it  represents  a  Christian  force,  which  deserves  study,  which 
has  rewarded  use,  and  which  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  thought  worthy  of  defense  and  explication. 

The  word  revival  is  peculiarly  precious  to  our  American 
churches,  from  its  relations  to  their  past  history,  and  to  their 
present  attitude  before  the  hosts  of  unbelief.  At  critical  times, 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  nation  have  been  saved  by  them, 
while  not  a  few  churches  have  owed  their  existence  to  the  local 
revivals  in  border  settlements,  and  in  older  communities ;  the 
sudden  conversion  of  great  numbers  to  a  religious  life  having 
furnished  the  needed  material  for  new  organizations  A  lai^ge 
proportion  of  the  churches  in  the  evangelical  denominations 
will  testify  that,  by  this  instrumentality,  they  have  been  greatly 
if  not  chiefly  enlarged  and  strengthened.  And  now  that  faith 
in  the  Bible  is  losing  its  hold  on  many  minds,  and  a  supernat- 
ural religion  is  pronounced  in  high  quarters  to  be  an  absurdity, 
there  is  a  moral  sublimity  in  the  aspect  of  earnest  souls,  who 
value  revivals  because  in  them  the  presence  and  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  manifest,  and  the  modem  as  well  as  the  ancient 
gospel  is  seen  to  be  "in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power."  If  still  there  are  Pentecostal  effusions,  primitive  Chris- 
tianity survives  in  one  of  its  chief  characteristics,  and  will  yet 
vindicate  its  reality  and  potency  by  a  repetition  of  early  vic- 
tories. 

In  learning  how  to  make  these  seasons  of  spiritual  exaltation 
and  conq[uest  productive  of  permanent  good,  we  must  guai'd 
against  conceptions  and  acts  which,  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  their  nature,  limit  the  use  of  revivals,  or  introduce  into  them 
vitiating  influences.  We  need  to  understand  their  philosophy 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  us  to  seek  them  rationally,  and 
to  employ  them  in  a  wise  harmony  with  other  instrumentalities. 
That  a  revival  should  not  be  productive  of  permanent  good 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  the  supposi- 
tion is  warranted  only  as  the  word  is  used  to  cover  a  mixed  ex- 
perience, in  which  human  errors  and  sins  appear  by  the  side  of 
phenomena  referable  only  to  divine  action.  We  proceed,  then, 
to  answer  the  question  proposed,  by  indicating  the  leading 
truths  which  require  to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  by  which  our 
specific  judgments  and  decisions  should  be  shaped. 
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1.  We  must  keep  steadily  in  view  all  that  is  implied  in  the  divine 
authorship  of  revivals  of  religion.  If  every  truly  converted  soul 
is  **  bom  of  God,"  and,  through  conversion,  is  introduced  into 
a  divine  kingdom,  whose  victories  are  precisely  of  this  spiritual 
nature,  then  a  revival  is  the  product  of  divine  forces,  and  the 
result  of  a  previous  divine  plan.  It  is  such  an  event  as  a  battle 
in  a  military  campaign ;  and,  whether  it  occur  in  a  large  city 
upon  the  scale  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  as  a  limited  move- 
ment in  some  obscure  village  church,  it  marks  the  development 
of  the  scheme  of  the  great  leader.  God  cannot  be  indiflTerent 
to  such  phenomena,  or  separate  from  them.  As  conquests  of 
his  foes,  they  are  acts  of  his  power.  He  has  put  his  will  into  them, 
as  a  general  puts  his  will  into  the  plan  and  conduct  of  a  compaign, 
with  its  resultant  battles  and  victories.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
a  person  and  not  a  mere  influence.  He  therefore  enters  into 
revivals,  not  as  a  material  force,  such  as  water,  or  steam,  enters 
into  machinery,  being  let  on  or  shut  olF,  by  infallible  and  in- 
flexible methods,  and  producing  uniform  results  under  uniform 
appliances;  but  He  enters  into  them  as  sensitive,  intelligent, 
voluntary  divine  mind  acting  upon  similarily  characterized 
finite  minds.  There  is  then  scope  and  demand  in  revivals 
for  everything  which  recognizes  on  our  part  this  divine  ac- 
tivity ;  for  desire  and  love,  for  prayer  and  faith,  for  encourage- 
ment and  submission,  for  joy  and  humility.  The  good  is  to 
be  secured  in  the  spiritual  and  not  in  the  material  kingdom  of 
God.  The  effect  is  to  be  wrought  by  a  conscious  and  purposed 
divine  influence,  in  a  way  which  introduces  us  to  that  which, 
as  above  the  realm  of  mere  natural  causation,  is  therefore  in 
the  free  realm  of  spirit,  or  the  ^wper-natural,  though  not  ranked 
in  the  category  of  miracles.  It  will  save  us  from  many  mis- 
takes in  connection  with  revivals  to  look  this  fact  always  in  the 
face,  and  to  study  its  many  relations.  Under  its  light  we  shall  see 
that  there  is  ample  space  for  a  divine  choice  and  sovereignty  in 
the  part  which  revivals  shall  have  in  the  religious  forces  of  a 
given  country,  community,  or  church,  and  in  the  use  to  which 
God  shall  put  given  individuals.  No  absolute  outward  uniformity 
can  be  predicted,  even  when  men  imagine  that  they  are  arranging 
a  similarity  of  circumstances.  The  richest  blessing  of  a  revival 
is  never  to  be  found  in  the  unwarranted  assumption  that  it  has 
been  the  product  of  a  fixed  spiritual  force  in  the  moral  world. 
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parallel  to  the  law  of  gravity  in  the  natural  world,  which  can 
always  be  counted  upon,  and  used  at  will,  by  a  happy  adjust- 
ment of  the  appropriate  machinery.  Not  so  must  it  be  inter- 
preted, would  we  give  due  honor  to  God,  and  cultivate  in  our 
own  souls  the  purest  joy,  the  truest  humility,  and  the  deepest 
reverence.  That  we  may  be  privileged  with  other  such  scenes 
of  power,  and  may  have  the  richest  resultant  piety,  we  must 
cherish  the  thought  that  God,  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  has 
strictly  personal  relations  to  these  revival  occasions,  and  in 
wisdom  and  love  exercises  his  own  judgment  as  to  time,  place, 
men,  measures,  and  results.  With  humble  prayer  and  faith 
should  we  seek  his  appearing ;  with  grateful  joy  and  reverence 
should  we  hail  his  presence  and  accept  his  gifts :  then  may  we 
reasonably  hope  to  see  the  churches  used,  through  revivals,  as 
instruments  of  divine  power. 

2.  We  must  as  carefuUy  recognize  the/act^  (hat  revivals^  coming 
in  a  line  of  spiritual  causation^  involve  human  agency^  and  there- 
fort  varied  methods  and  attendant  imperfections.  It  is  not  true 
that  divinely  induced  results  imply  an  exclusively  divine  oper- 
ation, uniform  methods,  or  freedom  from  imperfections.  In  his 
moral  kingdom  God  deals  with  associated  minds,  and  under  the 
limitations  of  their  ignorance  and  sin.  He  influences  them  not 
only  individually  but  socially ;  not  only  directly  but  indirectly. 
He  reveals  truth  gradually  and  in  many  ways ;  he  introduces 
human  agency ;  he  institutes  organized  religion,  the  Church, 
the  ministry,  the  sacraments ;  he  uses  the  providential  incidents 
of  national  and  individual  history ;  he  works  through  all  appro- 
priate second  causes  as  they  exist  at  the  time.  This  plan  in- 
volves a  variety  of  methods  in  producing  revivals  of  religion. 
These  must  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  particular  periods, 
nations,  classes  in  society,  and  individuals,  according  to  vary- 
ing degrees  of  knowledge  and  culture,  changing  moods,  shift- 
ing tendencies  to  faith  or  unbelief,  and  diflfering  temperaments. 
Facts  confirm  the  conclusions  o '  theory.  No  little  astonish- 
ment has  been  caused  by  the  variety  of  instrumentalities  and 
methods  conneiited  with  revivals,  and  the  outward  diversity  of 
results.  Some  have  been  stumbled  at  the  marked  contrast  of 
the  phenomena,  till  they  have  doubted  the  reality  of  a  divine 
power  therein,  and  the  wisdom  of  seeking  to  renew  such  scenes. 
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But  variety  is  characteristic  of  all  God's  works ;  in  the  spirit- 
ual as  well  as  in  the  natural  realm.     Consider  the  variety  of  au- 
thorship, style,  and  contents  in  the  books  of  Scripture ;  resorted 
to,  plainly,  as  a  means  to  reach  minds  in  every  age  and  of 
every  degree  of  development.     Similar  is  the  variety  of  revival 
agencies  and  methods,  which  are  to  work  upon  the  German, 
French,  Scotch,  Irish,  English,  or  the  conglomerate  American 
character ;  upon  the  higher,  the  middle,  and  the  lower  classes  of 
society;  upon  sanguine  atid  sluggish  temperaments;  upon  the 
children  of  the  Church  and  the  neglected  masses  of  the  high- 
ways and  hedges.     It  is  to  be  expected  that,  in  this  work,  men 
will  be  used  according  to  their  personal  availability  in  relation 
to  those  to  be  influenced.     A  tasteful,  scholarly  minister,  with 
methods  ordered  by  culture,  will  usually  have  his  chief  power 
with  the  educated  and  refined;  and,  in  a  revival,  God  will  give 
him  a  work  to  do  among  them.     But  a  coarser-grained  man, 
with  less  knowledge  and  ruder  speech  and  action,  will   ordina- 
rily see  his  work  prepared  for  him  on  his  own  level,  and  wiV 
find  favor  with  the  common  peopla     Very  few  possess  a  hu- 
manity as  broad  as  that  of  Jesus,  who  could  reach  the  extreries 
of  society.     Religion  does  not  overlook  natural  afiinities.  '  To 
gain  its  fiill  revival  power,  as  a  permanent  force  in  the  Chiirch^ 
we  must  so  far  lay  aside  our  personal  likes  and  dislikes  .as  not 
to  make  them  a  rule  for  others,  or  to  seek  to  confine  the  graoe 
of  God  to  the  channels  which  might  be  prescribed  by  our  ideas 
of  taste,  dignity,  and  propriety.     All  fish  are  not  xsaught  with 
the  same  hook,  or  with  the  same  bait,  and  God  mast  be  allowed 
to  select  his  *'  fishers  of  men  "  according  to  their  skill  in   win- 
ning souls  from  particular  classes,  or  in  special  circumstances. 
Permanent  good  will  result  from  revivals  only  as  ministers  and 
churches  learn  to  be  as  wisely  comprehensive  in  their  measures 
as  God  is ;  or  as  they  grow  into  the  spirit  of  Paul,  in  their  pas- 
sion for  souls,  and  are  ready  to  be  **  made  all  things  to  all  men," 
that  they  may  "  by  all  means  save  some.''     Otherwise,  suspicion 
will  supplant  confidence,  alienation  will  take  the  place  of  co-op- 
eration, favorable  opportunities  will  be  lost,  valuable  instrumen- 
talities will  be  thrown  away,  and  important  results  will  be  dis- 
esteemed. 
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burse  these  varied  methods  in  revivals  will  involve 
j  of  human  imperfections— of  knowledge,  character, 
jintermingled,  painfully  and  humiliatingly,  with  the 
ences.  Chemical  laws  hold  good  in  muddy  as  well 
Mraters,  and  the  sun  shines  as  brightly  on  heaps  of 
a  fields  of  grass.  The  church  and  ministry  are  con- 
liperfect  as  organizations,  and  in  their  individual  ele- 
i  is  for  no  one  to  say  with  how  much  of  imperfection 
Ipirit,  in  his  condescension  and  meekness,  may  consent 
^ciated,  in  reaching  all  orders  of  mind  and  classes  of 
Revivals  may  have  many  elements  of  error,  of  super- 
of  fanaticism,  of  disorder,  of  hypocrisy  even,  and  yet 
[God,  who  advances  his  cause  in  the  church  as  well  as  in 
il  state  by  excitements  and  revolutions  which  incident- 
ill  into  action  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  characters,  and 
(h  bring  forth  mixed  results  of  good  and  evil.  To  allow 
ily  for  such  facts,  and  tb  train  Christians  to  a  considerate  es- 
tate of  revival  phenomena,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  perma- 
nently happy  results.  Otherwise  there  will  be  an  interminable 
debate  and  division  over  men  and  measures,  over  doctrines  and 
converts,  till  religion  is  scandalized,  churches  are  rent  asunder, 
and  revivals  become  a  fear  to  the  saints  and  a  scoffing  to  the 
wicked. 

A  chief  difficulty  arises  &om  the  disposition  to  claim  that  a 
revival  is  a  divine  endorsement  of  certain  men,  doctrines,  and 
measures ;  as  though  God  could  associate  his  saving  power  only 
with  that  which  is  true  and  good,  and  as  though  anything  hu- 
man possessed  only  those  qualities  I  A  pastor  is  blamed  for  an 
inconsistent  life,  or  for  erroneous  teaching :  his  labors  are  at- 
tended with  a  spiritual  blessing,  and  his  friends  at  once  claim 
that  his  character  and  doctrine  have  received  the  divine  endorse- 
ment. A  church  is  rent  with  discord,  and  one  party  secedes 
and  establishes  a  new  organization :  in  a  few  months  a  revival 
occurs,  and  God  is  supposed  to  have  testified  in  favor  of  that 
&ction.  An  institution  of  learning  is  established  amid  much 
dispute  as  to  its  necessity,  the  wisdom  of  its  management,  the 
reputation  of  its  leading  officer,  or  the  soundness  of  the  pecu- 
liar principles  which  it  represents  and  propagates :  but  the  Spirit 
of  Ood  converts  some  of  the  students,  and  immediately  it  is  an- 
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nouTiced  that  God  has  put  his  seal  of  approbation  upon  the  en- 
terprise. An  evangelist  goes  through  the  churches,  preaching 
much  truth,  but  subjecting  himself  to  deserved  criticism ;  and 
bis  blinded  friends  claim  each  successive  revival  in  connection 
with  his  ministrations  as  God's  answer  to  the  objections  brought 
against  him.  This  attempt  to  press  revivals  into  improper  ser- 
vice, to  put  upon  them  an  unwarranted  interpretation,  tends  to 
weaken  confidence  in  their  genuineness,  and  to  make  the  dis- 
gusted listeners  to  such  reasoning  reject  both  the  conclusion 
and  the  work  of  graca  For,  plainly,  such  an  argument  overlooks 
the  most  obvious  facts  and  principles ;  not  considering  that,  un- 
less  we  are  prepared  to  prove  that  God  never  uses  any  but  per- 
fect characters  and  instrumentalities,  no  one  is  competent  to 
declare  the  degree  of  error,  or  of  depravity,  which  will  inevita- 
bly prevent  an  outpouring  of  the  divine  Spirit  When  God 
converts  souls  in  a  revival,  it  is  the  direct  gospel  truth  which 
he  uses  with  saving  power,  and  this  he  may  employ  in  despite 
of  many  undesirable  accompaniments,  even  as  in  secular  history 
he  secures  important,  beneficent  results  under  every  form  of 
civil  government,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  men  of  the 
most  varied  characters.  It  would  make  God  endorse  the  most 
contradictory  doctrines  and  measures,  moreover,  to  apply  the 
test  in  question  ;  for  sure  it  is,  that  he  has  sent  powerful  revi- 
vals in  connection  with  the  eflForts  of  Calvinists  and  of  Armin- 
ians,  of  Baptists  and  of  Psedo-Baptists,  of  Prelatists  and  of 
Non-Prelatists,  of  Protestants  and  of  Romanists,  of  New  Meas- 
ure and  of  Old  Measure  men,  of  Radicals  and  of  Conservatives, 
of  eminent  saints  and  ^ven  of  those  who  afterward  proved  to 
have  been  self -deceived  or  hypocritical. 

Nor  is  it  for  our  partial  vision  and  limited  judgment  to  de- 
cide, whether  the  true  spiritual  occasion  for  the  revival,  in  the 
Lord's  view,  did  not  rather  lie  in  its  relation  to  his  "  hidden 
ones,"  in  the  bearing  of  some  quite  obscure  or  unknown  fact ; 
such  as  the  persevering  and  importunate  prayer  of  even  a  sin- 
gle devoted  saint,  some  wrestling  Jacob  of  whom  neither  the 
church  nor  the  world  has  much  knowledge,  or  some  humble 
widow  whose  closet  opens  directly  into  heaven.  To  render  re- 
vivals a  permanent  blessing,  then,  we  must  study  into  their  phe- 
nomena sufficiently  to  avoid  all  narrow  and  party  interpretations 
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of  their  meaniBg,  and  must  accept  them  with  their  incidental 
human  imperfection&  "  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  ves- 
sels, that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God  and  not 
of  us." 

3.  We  must  remember  that  reinvala,  however  precious  in  their 
results^  cover  but  part  of  the  ground  of  divine  action  and  of  the 
religious  life  and  work  of  the  church.  Forgetfulness  of  this  truth 
has  operated  disastrously,  leading  the  friends  of  revivals  to 
exalt  them  unduly,  and  to  cast  into  the  shade  important 
Christian  duties  and  instrumentalities ;  thus  exciting  a  measure 
of  suspicion  in  regard  to  such  experiences  in  the  minds  of  other 
good  men,  and  limiting,  in  a  degree,  the  comprehensiveness  of 
their  own  labors.  The  word  revival  may  be  taken,  indeed,  out 
of  its  technical  meaning,  and  made  as  broad  as  the  idea  of  pro- 
gress in  religion;  in  all  departments  and  by  all  instrumentali- 
ties; in  which  case,  no  such  objection  can  apply.  But,  as 
generally  used  in  this  country— to  denote  a  powerful  religious 
movement  on  the  minds  of  the  unconverted,  attended  by  an 
awakened  zeal  of  the  church — in  their  behalf,  with  the  employ- 
ment, commonly,  of  special  efforts  to  reach  and  save  them — the 
idea  covers  only  a  part  of  the  work  assigned  to  the  Christian 
by  the  Master.  It  relates  to  external  conquest  simply;  thd 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  by  the  subjugation  of  its  pro- 
nounced foes.  But  this,  as  in  the  case  of  a  nation,  which  has 
properly  been  aflSirmed  to  be  in  certain  respects  analogous,  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  conception  of  progress ;  which  ought  to 
be  largely  internal,  by  growth  rather  than  by  conquest,  by 
development  rather  than  by  accretion.  If  we  consider  the 
nature  of  piety,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  must  live 
and  act,  we  shall  see  that  its  ordinary  work  must  be  to  main- 
tain holy  character  in  life's  daily  routine.  There  will  be  its 
conflict  and  its  victory,  its  beauty  and  its  power.  Indeed, 
until  its  reality  and  vigor  have  been  tested  in  that  sphere,  it 
will  have  little  influence  beyond.  For  there  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  mass  of  men,  in  practical  work,  in  concrete  form, 
in  a  manner  open  to  inspection  and  sure  to  be  judged.  Its 
first  work,  therefore,  is,  to  build  up  right  character  and  a  pure 
and  impressive  life ;  to  exhibit  industry  in  labor,  fidelity  in 
trusts,  truthfulness  in  speech,  interest  in  all  departments  of 
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needftil  action,  fortitude  in  suffering,  courage  in  danger,  sym- 
pathy with  sorrow,  liberality  of  sentiment,  generosity  in  giving, 
firmness  in  resisting  temptation,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  com- 
placence in  moral  goodness,  high  principle  in  conduct,  and  an 
unworldly  state  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  great  worldly  activity. 
Then  it  starts  from  vantage  ground  to  urge  a  Christian  life 
upon  the  unconverted.  Indeed,  it  will  find  its  desired  results 
already  half  accomplished,  according  to  the  implication  of  our 
Saviour's  words :  **  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  j'^our  Father,  who  is  in 
heaven.''  This,  probably,  is  the  explanation  of  the  feet,  that 
the  New  Testament  so  constantly  insists  upon  holy  living,  and 
dwells  so  little  upon  the  methods  to  be  used  in  laboring  for  the 
impenitent  Obviously,  then,  the  church  must  be  largely 
occupied  in,  what  Paul  calls,  '*  maintaining  good  works."  (See 
Titus  iii,  8.)  This  includes  life  in  the  family,  in  the  varied 
forms  of  secular  business,  in  the  discharge  of  duties  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  friend  and  neighbor,  and  in  helpfulness  to  the  poor 
and  distressed;  to  which  may  be  added  the  maintenance  of 
social  and  public  religious  worship  in  connection  with  the 
church,  on  the  Lord's  Day  and  at  other  timea  To  live  indus- 
triously, peaceably,  benevolently,  conscientiously,  devoutly,  use- 
fully, and  joyfully,  in  the  position  providentially  assigned, 
must  comprehend  a  large  part  of  Christian  duty. 

If  now  one  looks  to  the  growt/t  of  the  church  or  Christian 
community,  that  will  be  seen  to  depend  greatly  on  a  properly 
religious  nurture  of  her  children  in  the  family,  as  well  as  upon 
individual  adult  conversions  and  the  aggressive  power  of  what 
we  term  revivals ;  and  we  must  so  employ  the  latter  as  not  to 
overshadow  the  former.  When  Christianity  first  started  forth, 
to  fulfill  the  command  to  *' teach  all  nations,"  it  necessarily 
operated  mostly  upon  adult  minds,  and  relied  upon  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  on  Jew  and  Gentile  in  a  manner  oflen 
resembling  that  of  modem  revivals.  And  this  would  continue 
to  be  a  leading  instrufnentality  for  outside  effort,  as  the  gospel 
was  pressed  upon  opposers,  and  was  carried  to  additional  na- 
tions. This  must  be  true  now,  in  connection  with  foreign  mis- 
sionary labors,  and  with  efforts  to  reach  the  mass  of  uncon- 
verted adults  in  nominally  Christian  lands.     That  Pentecostal 
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scenes  will  be  renewed,  with  the  most  striking  results,  in  the 
simultaneous  conversion  of  great  multitudes,  may  be  gathered 
not  only  from  the  moral  necessity  of  the  case,  as  we  look  out 
upon  the  mass  of  ungodliness  in  the  world,  and  from  past  scenes 
in  the  history  of  the  church,  but  also  from  the  promise  of 
Scripture  that  "  a  nation  shall  be  bom  at  once,"  as  it  were  in  a 
day,  in  those  times  when  a  "  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand, 
and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation."  But  this  is  outside  work, 
and  meanwhile  there  will  be  going  on  the  natural  growth  of 
the  church  from  within,  as  its  own  children  are  "  trained  up  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  At  this  the  church 
has  ever  aimed,  and  with  as  much  success  as  its  measure  of 
wisdom,  of  earnestness,  and  of  faith  would  warrant  To  this 
means  of  increase  have  looked  the  great  body  of  Christians ; 
some  through  the  ideas  associated  with  infant  baptism  and  a 
subsequent  confirmation,  and  others  apart  from  those  usages. 
And  American  Christians,  who  are  accustomed  to  rely  so  exten- 
sively upon  revivals,  and  to  count  upon  them  each  winter,  as 
at  the  season  most  favorable  for  special  services  to  this  end, 
must  not  forget  that,  in  other  lands,  this  instrumentality  has 
been  less  used,  and  that  there  the  growth  has  been  almost 
wholly  through  the  regular  means  of  grace,  the  cultivation 
of  family  religion,  and  a  church  education  of  the  children  by 
catechism  and  liturgy.  There  must  be,  as  there  ought  to  be, 
great  power  of  development  in  the  church  on  this  side.  It  is  the 
natural  method  of  increase ;  it  accords,  also,  with  the  inspired 
explanation,  through  Malachi,  of  God's  intent  in  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage  and  of  the  family, — "  that  He  might  seek  a 
godly  seed ;"  and  it  produces  the  most  perfect  type  of  charac- 
ter, free  from  the  angularities  and  crudities  of  adult  conversions, 
and  beautifully  rounded  out  into  the  symmetry  of  a  complete 
and  gradually  formed  mind  and  heart.  Indeed,  there  is  reason 
to  think,  that,  in  ordinary  communities,  where  the  ingatherings 
from  revivals  are  mostly  of  youth  from  twelve  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  **  converts  "  are  really 
persons  regenerated  in  childhood,  and  awakened  by  the  revival 
to  a  new  and  more  intelligent  consciousness  of  the  divine  life 
in  the  soul.  The  influence  of  the  family  and  of  the  Sunday 
school  at  least  prepared  the  soil  and  sowed  the  seed  for  the 
seemingly  sudden  harvest  of  the  revival. 
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What  is  needed,  then,  in  this  direction,  to  make  revivals  pro- 
ductive of  permanent  good,  is,  to  recognize  their  true  relation 
to  other  Christian  experiences,  and  to  other  modes  of  Christian 
progress  toward  the  final  triumph  of  the  Eedeemer*s  kingdom. 
Made  exclusive  in  their  demand,  they  falsely  turn  every  other 
condition  of  the  church  into  a  declension,  draw  off  attention 
from  equally  important  duties,  and  give  to  piety  a  vacillating 
character,  changing  from  the  heights  of  excitement  to  the  inevit- 
able reactionary  depths  of  insensibility  or  of  depression.  But 
no  such  distorted  view  of  revivals  need  be  cherished.  They 
do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  religious  work,  but  they  belong 
in  the  Christian  system,  and  have  a  place  of  special  honor  and 
power  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Doubtless, 
also,  they  have  their  law,  in  the  mind  of  God,  though  no  one 
has  yet  succeeded  in  definitely  stating  it,  or  in  bringing  them 
under  fixed  conditions  of  time  and  circumstanca  While,  as  a 
general  rule,  spiritual  results  will  be  according  to  the  prayerful 
use  of  appropriate  means,  God  wishing  to  encourage  prayer 
and  to  reward  faithful  labor,  yet  Christians  are  oflen  disap- 
pointed in  the  results  of  prayer  and  effort  in  specific  cases ;  so 
that  no  man  can  surely  predict  the  range  and  power  of  revivals 
in  particular  localities.  What  pastor  has  not  been  surprised  by 
a  powerful  revival  in  spiritual  circumstances  seemingly  un- 
favorable ;  and  again  disappointed  at  its  non-arrival  when  its 
conditions  appeared  to  be  more  fully  met  ? 

They  come  in  very  variant  circumstances,  and  therefore  the 
old  divines  have  associated  them  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  ; 
but  to  God,  we  may  well  suppose  that  a  sameness  of  principle 
appears  throughout.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  glorious  addi- 
tions or  supplements  to  the  ordinary  working  of  spiritual  forces ; 
in  which  God  seizes  upon  a  conjuncture  of  facts  and  favoring 
occasions  to  work  saving  results  on  a  large  scale  and  with  great 
rapidity,  exalting  the  faith  of  his  people  and  striking  terror 
into  the  heart  of  his  foes.  In  the  United  States,  revivals  have 
thus  been  conspicuously  used,  at  eventful  periods,  to  save  the 
land  from  prevalent  infidelity  and  worldliness.  In  the  days  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  after  there  had  been  a  wide-spread  deadness 
in  religion,  accompanied  by  an  invasion  of  error,  the  "Great 
Awakening"   was  spiritually  the  salvation   of  the  country. 
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Again,  after  the  Bevolutionary  War  had  left  religion  in  a  low 
condition,  and  French  infidelity  had  infected  large  numbers^ 
God  used  the  powerful  revivals  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, to  give  new  life  to  religion  in  the  nation.  Similarly,  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  mercantile  prosperity  and 
subseqaent  reverses,  twenty  years  later,  and  also  the  financial 
crash  of  1857,  were  followed  by  extensive  and  powerful  revivals. 
And  now,  in  accordance  with  the  inspired  declaration,  that 
*^  when  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  will  left  up  a  standard  against  him,''  the  praying  and 
believing  ones  are  expecting  that  the  present  spread  of  skepti- 
cism will  furnish  the  occasion  for  mighty  outpourings  of  the 
Holy,  Spirit,  which  shall  demonstrate  the  divine  character  of 
the  Gospel,  and  shall  convert  the  very  leaders  of  unbelief  into 
apostles  of  the  faith. 

They  may  therefore  properly  be  objects  of  desire,  of  prayer, 
and  of  effort,  on  the  part  of  ministers  and  of  churches,  while 
Dot  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  steady  prosecution  of  ordinary 
Christian  work,  and  the  expectation  of  a  continual  success  in 
the  conversion  of  sinners  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  personal 
character.  Indeed,  as  the  special  activities  of  a  merchant  in  his 
spring  and  fall  trade  subside  into  the  regular  routine  of  industry 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  so  when  the  excitement  and 
labor  of  a  revival  pass,  it  should  be  to  allow  steady  play  to  the 
regular  duties  of  family,  social,  and  church  life ;  it  being  un- 
derstood, that  piety  equally  inspires  both  modes  of  action,  and 
that  the  converts  of  a  revival  need  subsequently  to  be  trained 
to  obey  the  unexciting  demands  of  the  details  of  a  daily  life  that 
shall  be  inspired  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  love  to  God  and  their 
neighbor.  In  this  light,  that  pastor  is  most  wisely  a  friend  of 
revivals,  who  follows  them  most  faithfully  with  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace,  and  with  a  recommendation  of  piety 
in  its  everyday  aapects.  That  church  also  gives  the  best  evi- 
dence of  having  received  permanent  good  from  a  revival,  which 
accompanies  its  zeal  for  conversions  with  an  equal  care  for  the 
growth  and  education  of  "  the  babes  in  Christ,"  and  for  the 
exhibition  by  the  older  members  of  a  proportionate  character, 
and  a  readiness  for  all  forms  of  usefulness,  whether  these  be 
technically  religious  or  secular.     The  converts  will  thus  be 
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made  to  understand,  that  the  revival  is  religion  in  only  one  of 
its  phases,  and  in  one  of  its  forms  of  power ;  and  that  a  church 
does  not  necessarily  decline  in  piety  when  those  special  scenes 
pass,  but  oflen  goes  on  to  greater  trials  and  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tian principle,  which  require  daily  communion  with  God  and 
an  abiding  isXih  in  the  perpetual  aid  of  the  indwelling  Spirit, 
in  order  to  "  overcome  the  world." 
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Article  IV.— A  STUDY  IN   INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

REFORM. 

Intbrnational  Law^  itself,  and  proposecfMmprovements  in 
it,  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  friends  of  progress.  Every 
real  advance  is  a  water-mark  showing  how  the  tide  of  Christian 
civilization  is  rising.  No  questions  of  a  great  and  grave  pub- 
lic character  are  more  momentou&  '*  It  is  the  immortal  glory  of 
Qrotius,  through  a  new  dispensation  of  international  right,"  says 
"  Historicus  "  (Preface  to  Letters  reprinted  from  the  London 
Times)  "  to  have  evangelized  the  society  o4  nations  brutalized 
by  a  licentious  carnival  of  force.  It  has  been  the  shame  of 
others  to  have  degraded  the  palladium  of  law  into  the  minister 
of  the  temporary  passion  of  governments  and  the  servile  in- 
strument of  the  interests  of  States."  "  The  practices  of  war 
between  civilized  nations  have  been  sensibly  mitigated,"  says 
Wheaton,  "  and  a  comparison  of  the  present  modes  of  warfare 
with  the  system  of  Grotius,  will  show  the  immense  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place."  **  The  law  of  nations  has  improved 
with  the  general  improvement  of  civilization,  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  products."  The  question  whether  this 
shall  continue,  resolves  itself,  says  Dr.  Woolsey,  "  into  the 
broader  one,  whether  true  civilization,  built  on  sound  morality 
and  religion,  is  destined  to  advance  or  decline."  *'  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  advance  will  be  more  rapid  than  heretofore, 
although  by  no  means  easy  or  unopposed." 

The  North  American  Review  for  April,  1872,  contained  a  vgor- 
ous  attack  by  Hon.  John  Norton  Pomeroy  upon  the  proposi- 
tion to  make  the  private  property  of  belligerents,  except  contra- 
band, &c,  free  from  destruction  or  capture  on  sea  or  land.  The 
"  Draft  Outlines  of  an  International  Code,'*  by  David  Dudley 
Field,  Esq.  ^New  York,  Nov.,  1872,  printed  for  criticism  and 
revision),  prepared  by  that  gentleman  as  a  member  o  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  **  Social  Science  Congress,"  Manchester,  1866, 
contains  the  following  Article  and  note,  pp.  689,  641. 

**  846.  Private  property,  whether  tangible  or  intangible,  on 
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land  or  at  sea,  and  belonging  to  the  enemy  or  a  neutral,  cannot 
be  in  any  manner  taken  or  violated,  under  pretext  of  war, 
except  in  the  cases  and  to  the  extent  allowed  by  the  provisions 
of  this  book." 

(Note.)  "  The  principal  exceptions  are,  1.  Contraband ;  2. 
Property  forfeited  by  offences  of  the  owner ;  and,  8.  Property 
taken  under  military  necessity." 

Dropping  the  exceptions  out  of  view,  as  not  in  dispute,  the 
question  is  narrowed  and  made  simpla 

Mr.  Pomeroy  admits  that  the  principle  is  equally  just  on  the 
land  and  on  the  sea ;  but  he  maintains,  without  qualification, 
that  there  is  **  no  rule  of  international  law,  no  practice  of  civil- 
ized States,  which  exempts  private  enemy  property  from  cap- 
ture or  destruction  on  landf'  though  he  admits  that  it  is  *'  not  so 
systematically  taken  and  confiscated  on  land  as  on  sea."  Mr. 
Field  says :  **  The  rule  that  private  property  on  land  ought  to  be 
respected  as  far  as  possible  may  now  be  r^arded  as  fully  rec- 
ognized," and  he  points  out  as  '^  the  most  important  change  in 
existing  rules  proposed  "  (Draft,  chapter  Ixiv,  p.  526,  8eq,\  "  the 
exemption  of  private  property  from  capture,  at  sea  as  well  as 
on  land."  Both  writers  refer  for  the  most  part  to  the  same 
authorities.  Such  conflicting  statements  will  surprise  no  one 
who  has  ever  traced  the  progress  of  a  new  principle  of  public 
law  or  policy  through  its  mixed  treatment,  as  a  question  of 
fact  and  of  right  (the  two  being  often  blended  and  confounded) 
by  a  multitude  of  writers  and  publicists. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  devotes  eight  or  ten  pages  to  authors,  states- 
men, and  international  transactions,  recognizing,  as  he  says,  the 
freedom  of  private  commerce ;  such  as  the  Abb^  Mably, 
Galiani  ( — doubted,  except  as  to  capture  by  privateers — ^),  Cha- 
teaubriand, Presidents  Monroe  and  Pierce,  Secretaries  Marcy 
and  Fish,  Bluntschli,  Pinheiro-Ferreira,  Pradier-Fod6r6,  Mass^, 
Cauchy,  the  late  Dr.  Lieber,  Laboulaye,  Franklin's  Treaty  with 
Prussia  of  1785,  the  Act  of  the  French  Legislative  Assembly 
of  1792,  the  Araerico-Prussian  prqjet  of  1823  (identical  with 
Art  23  of  Franklin's  Treaty),  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  the  Bremen 
Merchants'  declaration  of  1869,  the  Prusso- Austrian  declara- 
tions of  1866,  and  the  Prussian  Royal  Proclamation  of  1870. 
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Some  of  these  authorities  are  a  little  vague,  and  they  all  re- 
ferred to  the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  merchant  vessels  as  the 
unsettled  point;  but  Franklins  Treaty  specified  "houses," 
^*  goods,"  and  "  fields"  first,  and  then  "  all  merchant  and  trad- 
ing vessels ;"  and  the  Bremen  declaration  mentioned  both  land 
and  sea  property,  and  asked  for  the  general  "  inviolability  of 
persons  and  property  domiciled  in  belligerent  States."  The 
writers  of  treatises  cited  argue  for  the  justice  of  the  principle, 
rather  than  affirm  its  adoption  in  practice,  though  Bluntschli 
both  says,  'Hhe  international  law  absolutely  interdicts  the 
acquisition  of  booty  in  time  of  war,"  and  '*  although  maritime 
war  should  be  directed  against  the  State  and  not  against  indi- 
viduals, and  although  by  the  natural  law  private  property 
should  be  respected  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  yet  many 
maritime  powers  still  recognize  in  maritime  war  the  right  of 
seizing  ships  which  are  the  property  of  persons  within  the 
jnrisdictioD  of  the  enemy  country,  and  of  confiscating  goods 
found  on  board  such  ships." 

Mr.  Field  concedes  that  "the  earlier  authorities  sustained 
the  right  of  taking  booty  on  land,"  but  affirms  that  the  oppo- 
site rule  is  "  the  modem  rule,"  "  sufficiently  settled  to  need  no 
further  discussion."  He  cites, — besides  Bluntschli,  and  Pradier- 
Fod(^r6, — ^Yattel,  against  detaining  persons  or  property  when 
war  is  declared,  and  Fior^  {Nouveau  Droit  International)  to  the 
effect  that  "  war  is  now  a  relation  between  nation  and  nation, 
and  that  therefore  private  property,  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land, 
must  be  respected  as  far  as  possible."  Also  Martens  and  Heff- 
ter.  Also,  the  fiu^t  that  Prussia  in  1824  recommended  the 
general  adoption  of  this  principle,  ^'  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
established  by  treaties  between  the  South  American  Republics 
in  1861  and  1856."  It  was  so  recognized  in  the  war  between 
Austria  and  Italy  in  1866,  that  Dr.  Lushington  says  "  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  enem]^  at  sea  was  as  completely  exempt 
fit)m  hostile  capture  as  private  property  on  land."  In  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  the  North  German  Government  first  an- 
nounced the  principle,  and  then  withdrew  it  on  the  cap- 
ture of  German  ships  by  France,  as  a  measure  of  retaliation. 
He  cites  instances  of  restitution  after  hostilities,  e.  g.,  France 
to  Spain,  1828 ;  England  to  Holland,  1882 ;  France,  Italy,  and 
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Austria  to  eacli  other,  1859 ;  France  to  Mexico,  1865 ;  Brazil  to 
the  U.  S.,  in  the  Paraguayan  war,  1870.  Also,  there  have 
been  provisions  in  many  modern  treaties  establishing  the  mod- 
em rule  in  case  of  future  collision  between  the  contracting  par- 
ties,— Treaty  between  France  and  Peru,  1861.  England  and 
France  in  the  war  witb  China — contrary  to  practice  in  other 
cases — wholly  suspended  the  right  of  maritime  capture. 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Pomeroy  cites — ^as  in  general  of  the  op- 
posite opinion, — "  the  great  public  jurists  from  Qrotius  down 
to  Phillimore  and  Twiss," — including  Hautefeuille,  "  the  great 
champion  of  neutral  rights  and  of  free  neutral  commerce," — 
the  omission  of  the  principle  of  Franklin's  Treaty  from  that 
made  by  him  with  France  in  1778  (seven  years  earlier),  and 
with  Sweden  in  1783  (two  years  earlier),  and  from  that  made 
by  John  Adams  with  the  Low  Countries  in  1782  (three  years 
earlier),  the  instructions  to  John  Quincy  Adams  to  omit  it 
from  the  second  Treaty  with  Prussia  in  1798,  the  conduct  of 
France  inconsistent  with  it,  the  positions  of  Count  Nesselrode 
in  1824,  of  Palmerston  in  1859,  and  of  Mr.  Justice  Strong  in 
1870.  But  his  strongest  authorities  are  the  destruction  of  pri- 
vate property  by  Gen.  Sherman  in  Geoi^a  and  South  Carolina, 
the  confiscation  acts  of  1861  and  1862,  and  the  plunderings 
and  requisitions  of  Prussia  in  the  case  of  the  free  commercial 
cities  in  1866,  and  of  the  French  people  in  1870.  Our  own 
government — as  having  led  in  upholding  the  principle  as  a 
"speculative  dogma," — he  vehemently  accuses  of  falsehood  and 
disgusting  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  Field  adds  Ortolan's  argument  under  seven  heads  on  the 
same  side,  making  an  exception,  however,  in  favor  of  fishing 
coasters,  and  suggesting  a  restoration  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
in  specified  cases.  (So  Bynkershoek  as  to  immovables.)  He 
says :  "  According  to  many  authorities,  a  nation  has  the  right, 
sirkti  juris^  to  seize  and  confiscate  any  property  of  an  enemy 
found  in  the  country  on  the  happening  of  war.  Dana^s 
WhecUon;  1  Keiifs  Commentaries;  Halleck's  Intemat  Law: 
Wbolsey^s  Internat.  Laio  ;  8  CrancVs  U.  &  Reports,  The  Eng- 
lish text-writers,  like  the  American,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
law  of  nations  is  not  settled  against  the  right,  but  in  fact  admit 
it     Manning^  Law  of  Nations ;  Phillimore^  Intern.  Law  ;  Twiss, 
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Law  of  Nations  "  (as  to  restoring  immovables).     "  The  right 
to  confiscate  debts  is  contended  for  on  theoretic  grounds  by  some 
authorities  who,  however,  are  not,  we  think,  sustained  by  mod- 
em usage,  or  by  the  weight  of  opinion/*     Twiss,  Wildman, 
Kent,  and  Manning  are  cited  against  it.     And  even  Bynker- 
shoek  might  have  been.     Some  of  these  citations,  it  seems  to 
us,  are  to   be   taken  with  some  qualifications.      Thus,   Dr. 
Wheaton — although  his  last  editor  is  zealous  for  the  right  and 
its  exercise — himself  says  (Ed.  1846,  p  847),  commenting  on 
Grotius,  Bynkershoek  and  Vattel,  pro  and  con:  "It  appears  to 
be  the  modem  rule  of  international  usage  that  property  of  the 
enemy  found  within  the  territory  of  the  belligerent  State,  or 
debts  due  to  his  subjects  by  the  government  or  individuals  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  are  not  liable  to  be  seized  and 
confiscated  as  prize  of  war.     This  rule  is  frequently  enforced 
hj  treaty  stipulations,  but  unless  it  be  thus  enforced,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  an  inflexible,  though   an    established,  rule. 
"The  rule,"  as  it  has  been  beautifully  observed  "  (Marshall,  C. 
J.,  in  8  Cranch's  U.  S.  Exports),  *'  like  other  precepts  of  moral- 
ity, of  humanity,  and  even  of  wisdom,  is  addressed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  sovereign, — it  is  a  guide  which  he  follows  or 
abandons  at  will — and  although  it  cannot  be  disregarded  by 
him  without  obloquy,  yet  it  may  be  disregarded.     It  is  not  an 
immutable  rule  of  law,  but  depends  on  political  considerations, 
which  may  vary."     Wheaton  says  further :  "  The  modem  rule 
would  seem  to   be,  that  tangible  property  belonging  to  an 
enemy,  and  found  in  the  country  at  the  commencement  of  war, 
ought  not  to  be  immediately  confiscated  ;  and  in  almost  every 
commercial  treaty  an  article  is  inserted  stipulating  for  the  right 
to  withdraw  such  property.     This  rule  appears  to  be  totally 
incompatible  with  the  idea  that  war  does,  of  itself,  vest  the 
property  in  the  belligerent  government"     (/d,  p.  851 ;  c£  p. 
39ft— also  touching  land    property,  with  exceptions.)     "The 
progress  of  civilization  has  slowly,  but  constantly,  tended  to 
soften  the  extreme  severity  of  the  operations  of  war  by  land ;  * 
but  it  still  remains  unrdaxed  in  respect  to  maritime  warfare." 
{loL,  p.  40C.)    Dr.  Woolsey  also  says,  in  a  passage  not  cited  by 
Mr.  Field:  "Capture  of  private  property  has  nearly  disap- 

*  So  Ortolan,  even,  see  pogt. 
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peared  from  land  warfare,  but  is  allowed  by  international  war, 
as  well  in  the  case  of  neutrals  as  of  enemies,  at  sea.  The  same 
humane  principles,  however,  which  have  put  a  stop  to  it  on  the 
one  element,  are  at  work  to  abridge  its  sphere  on  the  other. 
The  rule  already  adopted  by  the  principal  European  powers, 
that  free  ships  engaged  in  lawful  trade  make  free  goods,  is  sure 
to  become  universal ;  and  if  so,  the  hostile  property  exposed 
to  the  cruisers  of  the  other  belligerent  may  become  so  incon- 
siderable, that  the  trade  of  plundering  on  the  sea  will  be  hardly 

worth  carrying  on. We  indulge  that  'pious 

chimaera,'  as  it  has  been  called,  that  all  private  property  on  the 
sea,  engaged  in  a  lawful  trade  to  permitted  ports,  ought  to  cross 
the  seas  in  safety ;  we  have  the  sanction  of  the  authority  of 
Franklin,  and  of  sober  propositions  made  by  our  own  govern- 
ment, for  regarding  such  a  rule  as  both  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable ;  we  must  esteem  it  nearer  to  justice,  and  certainly 
to  humanity,  than  the  present  inequality  of  risk  on  the  two 
elements ;  and  it  will  probably  be  found,  owing  to  the  new 
rule  in  favor  of  neutrals,  that  marine  captures  will  not  be 
worth  retaining."  (§  189,  pp.  286,  287  ;  cf.  §  180,  p.  224,  on 
immunity  of  private  property  on  land.) 

An  analysis  of  the  facts  and  authorities  on  both  sides — 
the  above  survey  of  which  is  pretty  exhaustive— shows  that 
Mr.  Pomeroy  goes  altogether  too  far  in  his  unqualified  state- 
ment that  there  is  neither  international  rule  nor  practice 
protecting  private  property  in  war.  From  the  conflict  of 
statements  there  emerges  the  clear  evidence  that  the  ques- 
tion is  in  just  such  a  state  as  a  progressive  change  from  an 
old  rule  of  n  on -exemption  to  a  more  humane  modern  rule  of 
exemption  from  capture  would  occasion.  Both  principle  and 
practice  are  mixed,  with  a  plain  inclination  toward  the  fixed 
establishment  of  the  later  rule,  of  which  its  incorporation  into 
two  such  works  as  Bluntschli's  Le  Droit  International  Codifie, 
and  our  countryman's  Draft  Outlines  of  an  International  Code, 
are  in  evidence. 

We  turn  now  to  the  argument  for  and  against  the  principle. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Pomeroy's  argument  that  it  cannot 
be  a  rule  of  international  law,  deserves  a  moment's  attention. 
One  point  is,  that  so  many  nations  fipom  policy  have  violated 
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it  I  which,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  would  warrant  ns  in  saying 
that  nothing  is  a  law  in  human  society,  in  violation  and 
disobedience  of  which  the  crime  or  wrong  it  forbids  is  com- 
mitted by  men, — ^a  singular  fallacy,  which  can  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  the  writer,  without  noticing  it,  passed 
from  the  use  of  "  rule"  or  "law"  in  the  sense  of  requirement, 
to  '*  rule''  in  the  sense  of  prevailing  fi^^t  Scientific  men  and 
statisticians  fell  into  this  confusion  of  thought  constantly. 
But  even  in  the  latter  sense,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  who 
denied  the  rule  to  prove  that  as  matter  of  fact  it  is  now  vio- 
lated in  the  clear  majority  of  instances,  since  proof  of  this  at 
some  former  period,  if  the  practice  or  the  tendency  of  prac- 
tice has  since  been  changing,  would  only  show,  not  that 
exemption  of  private  property  "  cannot"  be  the  rule,  but  only 
that  once  it  was  not,  while  it  is  now.  Another  of  Mr.  Pome- 
roy's  points  is,  that  nations  cannot  be  "called  to  account"  for 
violating  it,  which  would  go  to  show  that  nothing  whatever 
can  be  international  law — ^a  defect  necessarily  belonging  to 
this  kind  of  law,  in  every  article  and  principle  of  it — ^which, 
indeed,  the  proposal  for  an  IntemaJLional  Oode^  to  receive  some- 
time the  sanction  of  the  governments,  is  made  to  remedy  as  &r 
as  possible.  And  another  point  is  equally  without  force,  viz : 
that  in  the  stress  of  conflict  the  principle  could  *'  only  be  en- 
forced by  overwhelming  hostile  power."  Mr.  Pomeroy  adds, 
in  this  connection : 

"  The  very  exception  which  the  writers  of  this  school  univer- 
sally make — namely,  the  exigencies,  the  necessities  of  the  mili- 
tary movements  and  operations — utterly  destroys  the  possibility 
of  any  rule  similar  to  the  one  assumed  by  them ;  for  the  sole 
judge  of  these  exigencies,  of  these  necessities,  must  either  be 
the  commander  in  the  field,  or  the  government  whose  agent  he 
is,  and  from  the  decision  of  either  there  can  be  no  appeal,  no 
review.  Where  all  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  man  with  an 
army  at  his  back,  and  that  discretion  arbitrary  because  uncon- 
trolled and  uncontrollable  except  by  a  more  powerful  army,  it 
would  seem  that  the  rule  which  the  university  professors  have 
80  neatly  constructed  can  exist  only  on  paper." 

All  this  simply  goes  to  show,  it  is  evident,  not  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  rule,  but  the  difficulties  attending  its  observance. 
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In  other  words,  the  writer  has  blended  and  confused  in  his  own 
mind  the  two  different  meanings  of  the  terms — "  rule"  or  "law." 
The  requirement  is  what  he  means  "  can  exist  only  on  paper," — 
which  is  true  enough,  but  proves  nothing ;  the  observance  of  the 
requirement  is  what  he  denies  as  fact.  But  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  show  that  non-observance  is  and.  must  be  prevailing  fact ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  violation  of  the  requirement,  instead  of 
being  exception,  must  needs  be  the  rule,  in  the  sense  of  prevail- 
ing fact— and  could  not  be  prevented— or  that  the  requirement 
could  not  possibly  be  obeyed.  This  Mr.  Pomeroy  has  not  at- 
tempted. And  even  if  this  were  so  in  the  present  state  of  inter- 
national law,  it  would  prove  nothing  as  to  what  would  be  the 
case  under  an  accepted  code  embodying  the  rule.  The  first 
Article  of  Mr.  Field's  Draft  Outlines  is  as  follows: 

{''Adopting  Clause:') 

"  Article  1.  The  following  rules  are  established  and  declared, 
by  the  nations  assenting  hereto,  as  an  International  Code,  by 
which  those  nations,  and  their  members,  respectively,  shall  be 
governed  in  their  relations  with  each  other." 

It  is  also  provided.  Article  214,  that  "  each  nation,  on  demand 
made  by  another  nation,  &a,  must  deliver  up  to  justice  persons'' 
"  charged  with  an  offense  (public)  against  any  provision  of  this 
Code,"  **  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter,  (and)  found  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  former."  And  still  further.  Article  1008, 
^*  The  punishment  of  any  act  which  is  declared  to  be  a  public 
offense  by  the  provisions  of  this  Code,  shall  be  that  which  is 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  conviction  is  had, 
for  the  same  or  a  similar  infraction  of  its  criminal  law."  Possi- 
bly under  such  a  Code, — with  "  appeal"  and  "review,"  it  is  to 
be  noticed,  and  ample  means  of  punishment  provided, — ^the  pre- 
vailing facts  might  change,  and  though  still  physical  prevention 
of  unlawful  destruction  of  private  property, — (which  is  all  the 
language  quoted  above  goes  to  show  is  impossible,  and  other 
expressions  about  the  necessity  of  "  an  overwhelming  hostile 
power"  to  enforce  the  rule  "  in  the  very  agony  of  an  armed 
contest,  while  each  combatant  is  putting  forth  its  mightiest 
efforts,  and  the  passions  of  each  individual  citizen  are  aroused 
to  the  highest  pitch,") — could  not  be  effected,  of  course,  by  the 
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rule,  it  could  effect  all  that  any  rule  on  any  subject,  in  any  kind 
of  law,  could  effect  It  is  conceded  that  military  necessity  is — 
at  least  at  present — an  "  ill-defined  exception  "  (Field,  p.  526), 
but  it  has  not  been  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  more 
than  an  exception. 

It  may  disencumber  the  subject  somewhat  if  we  also  touch 
here  upon  Mr.  Pomeroy'stwo  great  instances  of  the  destruction, 
in  recent  years,  of  private  property  on  a  vast  scale  in  war,  even 
on  land,  viz.,  the  course  of  Prussia,  and  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  might  be  admitted  that  they  are  examples  of  glaring 
national  inconsistency  in  two  f^reat  powers  that  lead  in  civiliza- 
tion,— ^and  emphatically  so,  as  Mr.  Pomeroy  suggests,  in  the  very 
powers  who  '^  were  the  first  to  formulate  the  doctrine  of  free 
belligerent  commerce  in  a  treaty,  and  have  frequently  since 
that  time  published  it  with  the  assurance  of  those  who  believed 
it  and  practiced  it"  With  still  greater  severity  it  might 
have  been  observed,  that  these  two  powers,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  formulated  the  doctrine  in  respect  to  the  aea^  where  it 
has  been  most  resisted,  and  now  have  violated  it  on  the  landy 
where  it  has  been  less  firequently  trampled  down  by  others. 
Still  it  is  incumbent  on  the  critics  to  prove  that  these  are  not 
instances  of  military  necessity,  or  do  not  &11  under  some  other 
principle,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  language  which  can  hardly 
be  called  temperate.  That  Prussia,  having  agreed  in  1866  with 
the  other  belligerents  to  the  freedom  of  merchant  vessels,  and 
having  declared  the  same  in  1870  without  regard  to  reciprocity, 
did  not  apply  the  same  principle  on  the  land,  may  have  been, — 
for  aught  that  appears  in  this  discussion, — because  no  such  mili- 
tary necessity  existed  on  the  sea  as  on  the  land.  That  when 
the  French  government  in  1870  refused  to  relinquish  the  right 
of  capture  and  actually  captured  German  merchant  ships,  Prussia 
receded  from  its  own  previous  exemption,  is  only  an  iUustration 
of  the  old  principle  of  reciprocity,  which  is  as  old  as  Magna 
Charta.  It  also  illustrates  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  whole 
question.  It  has  always  been  understood  that  Gen.  Sherman's 
course  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  was  governed  by  military 
necessity ;  and  when  Mr.  Pomeroy  taunts  Secretary  Stanton  with 
inconsistency,  and  the  government  with  treason  to  "  its  time- 
honored  principles,"  he  has  just  as  good  reason  for  taunting 
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Mr.  Lincoln  with  the  same  for  respecting  slave  property  daring 
the  earlier  part  of  the  rebellion,  ^and  at  last  emancipating  the 
slaves  on  the  ground  of  military  necessity.  We  make  nothing 
here  of  any  distinction  between  the  treatment  of  alien  enemies 
in  foreign  war  and  citizens  guilty  of  the  high  crime  of  treason 
in  rebellion  or  civil  war.  If  military  necessity  could  be  a  good 
reason  in  any  case — and  Mr.  Pomeroy  even  admits  that  all  of 
Gen.  Sherman's  acts,  '^  except  die  burnings,  were  actually  done 
in  the  interests  of  humanity" — ^it  certainly  and  preeminently 
could  be  in  a  rebellion,  and  such  a  rebellion.  The  writer  hap- 
pened to  be  in  London  in  1864,  when  the  London  Times^  having 
previously  exhausted  itself  in  condemning  the  course  of  Sheri- 
dan and  Sherman,  turned  square  about  for  reasons  of  policy, 
and  justified  both  Generals  in  every  particular, — ^avering  that 
any  English  general  in  the  same  circumstances  would  have  done 
precisely  the  same, — as  any  one  who  knows  aught  of  British 
military  history  might  safely  venture  to  say  I  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  the  progress  of  civilization  ought  both  to 
render  such  dire  military  necessities  less  frequent,  and  narrow 
their  limits  when  they  occur.  The  confiscation  acts  of  1861  and 
1862  are,  however,  the  crowning  instances  of  our  country's 
shameless  and  hypocritical  inconsistency  cited  by  her  critic  in 
the  North  American,  acts  now  enforced  **  without  any  pretense 
of  military  necessity,"  which  perhaps  should  have  suggested  to 
him  that  they  do  not  belong  to  this  subject  altogether.  Confis- 
cation is  a  legislative  measure,  not  a  military  measure.  It  re- 
quires the  agency  of  a  legislature  and  a  court,  not  that  of  a  com- 
mander. As  long  ago  as  the  war  of  1812,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  affirmed  the  necessity  of  '^  some  legislative 
act  expressly  authorizing  confiscation,"  and  that  even  "  the  law 
of  Congress  declaring  war  was  not  such  an  act"  (Wheaton,  p. 
849 ;  also  Dana,  Note,  p.  482.)  Belligerent  right  is  its  founda- 
tion, as  Mr.  Justice  Strong  (11  Wallace's  U.  S.  Beports)  and 
Mr.  Sumner  (Speech  upon  his  Confiscation  and  Liberation  Bill, 
May  19,  1862)  maintain,* — for  war  itself  is  its  occasion, — ^but 
no  one  would,  therefore,  confound  its  exercise  with  military 
operations,  and  it  is  (certainly  not  open  to  the  chaige  of  lawless- 

*  The  general  right,  we  take  it,  arishig  from  the  simple  fact  of  war 
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ness,  or  of  being  uncontroUeJ  and  uncontrollable  save  by  force 
in  the  field.  Nor  do  the  "  confiscations  following  a  subdued 
rebellion,"  to  which  Hallam  refers,  and  those  eifected  during 
a  rebellion  (as  in  our  case),  difier  in  essential  l^al  character. 
Everything  is  not  war  that  takes  place  in  time  of  war  and  be- 
cause of  a  state  of  war.  One  might  approve  lawful  confiscation, 
for  traitors,  at  least,  and  yet  not  be  obliged  logically  to  sustain 
military  destruction  of  private  property.  He  might,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  opposed  to  all  wars,  and  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society. 
You  may  take  that  by  due  process  of  law  which  you  cannot 
seize  by  summary  process,  much  more  by  force  of  arms.  Mr. 
Sumner  claimed  the  utmost  rights  of  war  against  the  slave-hold- 
ing rebel  in  arms,  pronouncing  him  a  public  enemy — "an 
enemy  as  compleUiy  responsible  in  ali  his  property ^  real  or  personal, 
as  a  hostile  government  or  prin/ce^^ — and  a  criminal  as  well,  and 
on  this  double  view  based  his  argument  for  confiscation,  and 
especially  for  liberation  of  slaves ;  but  he  admitted  that  ^'  the 
private  property  of  an  enemy  on  land  "  (which  was  the  case  of 
slave  property)  "  according  to  the  modern  practice  of  nations,  is 
exempt  from  seizure,  simply  as  private  property.**  "  It  is  still 
liable  to  seizure  "  (Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  p.  186)  "  under 
circumstances  constituting  in  themselves  a  necessity,  of  which 
the  conqueror  is  the  judge.  This  extraordinary  power  must  be 
so  used  that  it  shall  not  assume  the  character  of  spoliation.  The 
obvious  reason  for  any  exemption  is,  that  a  private  soldier  is 
not  personally  responsible,  as  the  government  or  the  prince. 
BvA  every  rebel  is  personally  responsible,'^  (Speech,  p.  8.)  And 
it  might  be  still  further  urged  that  confiscation  visited  upon 
rebels  in  arms  is  "  penalty,"  as  Webster's  Dictionary  somewhat 
loosely  terms  it*  And  still  further  it  may  be  noted,  that  one 
of  Mr.  Field's  exceptions  to  his  rule  is,  "  2.  Property  forfeited 
by  offenses  of  the  owner."  A  good  deal  could  be  said  by  Prus- 
sia to  bring  the  property  of  those  unfortunate  "  Frankforters 
and  Frenchmen"  under  this  exception,  and  by  the  United  States 

*  In  the  delwlee  in  Congress  the  forfeiture  in  fee  was  always  treated  as  lawful 
punishment  for  treason,  injflicted  not  upon  alien  enemies  in  a  foreign  war  {who  are 
moapabU  of  (hia  crime  agaimt  the  United  States)  but  upon  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  gOTemmental  sovereignty,  and,  in  the  very  case 
proTided  for  in  the  Oonstitution,  Art  III,  sect  iii,  dause  2. 
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Oovemment  to  bring  that  of  Southern  rebels  under  the  same. 
But  all  this  separates  the  subject  of  confiscation,  especially  as  a 
measure  "  still  in  force," — ^as  well  as  Mr.  Pomeroy's  two  great 
national  examples, — ^from  the  subject  before  us. 

Having  thus  limited  and  disencumbered  this  question  of 
international  law  reform,  we  can  now  estimate  accurately  the 
force  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  it  In  the  natural 
order,  the  reasons  for  the  old  rule  come  first  into  view.  It  is  to 
be  considered  as  respects  both  land  and  sea.  Dr.  Woolsey 
says :  ^'  There  is  some  pretence  of  reason  for  the  difference  of 
practice  upon  the  two  elements.  For,  first,  an  enemy's  inter- 
course with  other  States  by  sea  more  directly  increases  his 
capacity  to  sustain  and  protract  the  war.  And,  secondly^  there 
is  a  difference  on  the  score  of  humanity  between  land  and 
maritime  captura  On  the  land,  interference  with  private 
property,  by  stripping  families  of  their  all,  is  often  the  source 
of  the  deepest  misery.  It  also  embitters  feeling,  and  drives 
non-combatants  into  guerilla  warfare  or  into  the  regular  ser- 
vice. Invasion  always  arouses  a  national  spirit ;  but  the  inva- 
sion with  plunder  rather  defeats  the  end  of  war  than  promotes 
it,  until  a  nation  is  bowed  down  to  the  dust  And  at  that 
point  it  disables  the  conquered  from  giving  the  compensation 
for  which  the  war  was  set  on  foot.*  But  capture  on  the  sea  is 
effected  for  the  most  part  without  much  fighting;  it  rather 
deprives  the  foe  of  his  comforts  and  means  of  exchanging  his 
superfluities  than  destroys  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  it  afflicts 
more  directly  the  classes  which  have  some  influence  upon  the 
government,  as  well  as  the  resources  of  the  government  itself, 
than  the  day-laborer  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  who  have 
special  claims  to  be  humanely  treated."  (§  120,  pp.  205,  206.) 
And  he  adds  later :  "  The  only  specious  pretexts  for  marine  cap- 
ture are  these  two,  that  the  enemy's  commerce  furnishes  him 
with  the  means  of  war  so  that  it  may  be  justly  obstructed,  and 
that  the  captui*ed  vessels  are  pledges  for  the  reparation  of  in- 
juries. The  former  pretext  will  amount  to  nothing  if  hostile 
trade  can  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  exempt  it  from  cap- 

*  There  is  less  force  in  this  than  when  Dr.  Woolsey  wrote,  in  view  of  the  terri- 
ble reduction  of  France  by  Germany,  and  the  immense  war  indemnities  France 
has  since  paid. 
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tare.     The  other  pretext  will  require  that  ships  and  goods  cap- 
tured be  regarded,  until  peace  settles  all  questions  between 
nations,  as  simply  retained  to  be  restored,  or  have  an  equiva 
lent  paid  for  them  if  necessary.*'     (§  189,  p.  287.) 

Dana,  the  last  editor  of  Wheaton, — who  concedes  that  land 
property  is  exempt  from  confiscation, — says  in  a  note  to  that 
author,  m  loco,  of  marine  capture :  ''  It  takes  no  lives,  sheds 
no  blood,  imperils  no  households ;  has  its  field  on  the  oceanic 
which  is  a  common  highway,  and  deals  only  with  the  persons 
and  property  voluntarily  embarked  in  the  chances  of  war,  for 
the  purposes  of  gain,  and  with  the  protection  of  insurance. 
War  is  not  a  game  of  strength  between  armies  or  fleets,  nor  a 
competition  to  kill  the  most  men  and  sink  the  most  vessels ;; 
but  a  grand  valiant  appeal  to  force,  to  secure  an  object  deemed 
essential,  when  every  other  appeal  has  &iled."  (p.  876.) 
Wheaton  himself  says :  "  This  inequality  in  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  war,  by  land  and  by  sea,  has  been  justified  by  ailing 
the  usage  of  considering  private  property,  when  captured  in 
cities  taken  by  storm,  as  booty ;  and  the  well-known  fact  that 
contributions  are  levied  upon  territories  occupied  by  a  hostile 
army  in  lieu  of  a  general  confiscation  of  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  object  of  wars  by  land 
being  conquest,  or  the  acquisition  of  territory  to  be  exchanged 
as  an  equivalent  for  other  territory  lost,  the  regard  of  the  vic- 
tor for  those  who  are  to  be  or  have  been  his  subjects  natur- 
ally restrains  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  extreme  rights  in 
this  particular ;  whereas,  the  object  of  maritime  wars  is  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  conmierce  and  navigation,  the 
sources  and  sinews  of  his  naval  power — which  object  can  only 
be  attained  by  the  capture  and  confiscation  of  private  prop- 
erty." (Ed.  1846,  p.  406.)  Much  of  this  has  now  become 
irrelevant  Ortolan,  as  summarized  by  Mr.  Field,  makes  the 
additional  points  that  ships  and  seamen  engaged  in  the  mer- 
chant service  are  ^^  potentially  an  auxiliary  of  the  naval  forces  of 
the  nation,  and  a  means  of  extending  its  power  beyond  its 
proper  territory ;"  that  if  only  ships  of  war  could  be  taken, 
the  enemy  might  keep  them  in  port,  and  **  carry  on  intercourse 
by  private  ships  with  impunity ;"  that  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
— ^which  a  belligerent  cannot  seize  and  hold  in  possession  as 
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territory, — carries  with  it  the  right  of  each  belligerent  to  ob- 
struct the  enemy's  right  of  passage  on  the  seas  by  capturing 
his  ships ;  that  ships  are  personal  property,  which  on  land  is 
inviolable  only  for  a  time,  and  its  value  taken  in  requisitions 
and  levies,  while  there  is  no  real  property  on  the  sea  to  be 
inviolate,  and  ships,  &c,  are  the  only  private  property  at  sea 
to  be  captured;  that  "without  capture  of  private  property, 
war  at  sea  would  be  imperfect  and,  in  so  far,  interminable  f 
that  "  the  object  of  war  is  to  compel  a  peace,  by  injuring  the 
enemy ;"  and  that  it  "  is  a  question  of  conflict  between  national 
and  private  rights,  and  private  rights  being  the  less  important, 
must  yield  so  far  as  incompatible  with  the  greater  interest'' 

To  these  points — which  he  expands — Mr.  Pomeroy  adds  that 
the  object  of  war  is  '^to  produce  a  peace  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  but  with  as  little  destruction  of  human  life,  with  as 
little  injury  to  human  bodies,  as  possible:*'  that  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  foreign  comment  of  either  belligerent  powerfully 
promotes  this  end  in  this  way ;  that  humanity,  and  the  natural 
or  divine  moral  law,  and  Christian  civilization  require  this,  and 
do  not,  therefore,  forbid  the  destruction  of  private  property  in 
war ;  that  the  new  rule,  if  established,  would  lengthen  wars, 
and  make  them  more  bloody ;  that  it  would  promote  the  in- 
terests of  absolutism  and  favor  continental  nations  above 
others;  and  that  it  would  especially  arrest  maritime  supremacy 
from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  This  writer  goes 
&r  beyond  other  opponents  of  reform,  and  seems  almost,  if  not 
quite,  to  agree  with  Bynkershoek  that  belligerent  rights 
against  private  property  are  unlimited. 

To  the  arguments  of  Ortolan  Mr.  Field  replies  that  the  right 
of  requisition  on  knd  is  restricted  and  requires  compensation  ; 
that  the  capacity  of  a  merchant  ship  to  serve  in  wdr  could  at 
most  be  ground  for  detention  only,  not  for  forcible  appropria- 
tion of  ship  or  contents ;  that  captures  at  sea  depend  so  on  for- 
tuitous circumstances — such  as  weather,  number,  and  strength 
of  vessels  meeting,  &c., — '*as  to  have  in  modem  times  but 
slight  connection  with  the  ultimate  fortunes  of  the  war;"  that 
'*  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  possibility  of  a  belligerent 
avoiding  maritime  war  by  ceasing  to  send  out  ships  of  war, 
and  the  suggestion  that  maritime  war  will  become  inconclu- 
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sive  without  the  right  of  private  capture,  may  well  be  urged  as 
arguments  iu  favor  of  the  reform  against  which  they  are  cited. 
The  objection  that  commerce  on  land  (even)  is  interrupted  by 
war  is  entitled  to  the  weight  of  analogy  under  existing  rules;" 
but  would  have  none  under  an  international  code  allowing  the 
interruption  of  commerce  on  land  "  only  between  places  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  belligerents,  or  when  it  directly  sub- 
serves the  purposes  of  war.  The  advantage  of  the  existing 
rule  is  the  pressure  it  puts  upon  the  enemy  to  submit ;  the  dis- 
advantage includes,  besides  the  actual  loss  of  property  and 
derangement  of  commerce  during  war,  the  immense  losses  sus- 
tained on  account  of  the  apprehensions  of  war  during  time  of 
peace.  The  measure  of  the  advantage,  on  the  one  hand,  is  not 
the  actual  loss  inflicted  during  the  war,  but  only  the  pressure 
indirectly  brought  to  bear  on  the  hostile  government  through 
the  suSerings  of  its  citizens  by  those  losses ;  while  the  measure 
of  the  disadvantage  exceeds  the  actual  losses,  and  includes 
those  derangements  of  commerce  which  are  so  quickly  felt 
when  an  apprehension  of  war  arises,  and  from  which  recovery 
is  so  slow  after  peace  has  been  established."  This  is  a  fitting 
reply  also  to  much  that  Mr.  Pomeroy  says  about  the  small 
number  of  vessels  actually  seized  in  any  war,  the  small  amount 
of  merchant  and  other  private  property  actually  destroyed  (and 
this  taken  from  surplus  products),  and  also  about  the  fact  that 
the  injury  is  not  permanent  Mr.  Field  contends  that  the 
interests  of  peace  are  *•  much  broader  and  more  sensitive  than 
those  of  war ;"  that  "  the  sea  is  the  highway  of  nations,  and 
may  well  be  dedicated,  by  common  consent,  to  peaceful  uses  ;" 
and  concludes  that  "  private  property  can  be  spared  without 
seriously  impairing  the  efficiency  of  military  measures  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  nations  bound  closely  in  pacific 
relations,"  and  that  this  is  demanded,  with  proper  qualifications, 
"  by  the  interests  of  nations  and  individuals,  and  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  efficient  and  adequate  military 
power  as  a  final  arbiter  in  international  controversies."  It  is 
worth  noticing  here,  that  even  Ortolan  recommends  compensa- 
tion, at  least  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  and  the  entire  eoxmptum 
of  vessels^  dtc,  employed  in  coast  fisheries^  as  being  chiefly  means  of 
subsistence  for  inoffensive  persons, — an  exception  which  could  bet. 

VOL.   XXXIII.  5 
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justified  on  no  principle  which  would  not  include  other  cases. 
And  Bynkershoek,  layirig  it  down  as  universal  law  that  com- 
merce ceases  between  enemies,  admits  nevertheleas  that  trade 
is  often  continued,  and  "sometimes  a  mutual  commerce  is 
permitted  generally,"  and  thus, — it  is  an  ingenuous  confession 
— "  the  utility  of  merchants  and  the  mutual  wants  of  nations 
have  almost  got  the  better  of  the  laws  of  war^  Becalliug  the 
unsettled  and  fluctuating  condition  of  the  whole  question  since 
Franklin's  Treaty,  with  the  evident  tendency  toward  a  more 
civilized  and  humane  rule  than  the  previous  one,  the  time 
seems  opportune  for  its  incorporation,  if  not  into  a  code  of 
international  law,  then  into  the  body  of  principles  recognized 
as  such.  "  The  history  of  recent  great  wars  has  demonstrated 
that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  peace  for  commerce  dur- 
ing a  war  of  arm&  Private  war  having  become  illegal,  pri- 
vate peace  should  be  secured  so  far  as  possible."  (Field, 
p.  527.) 

As  to  arguments  against  this  not  specifically  answered,  and 
as  to  the  whole  body  of  objections  taken  together,  we  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  little  logical  analysis  will  show  that  they  rest — 
with  one  exception  or  two  hereafter  to  be  noticed — ^upon  three 
main  assumptions.  These  failing,  the  alignments  and  objections 
£Biil  also,  and  further  specific  answers  are  unnecessary. 

I.  It  is  assumed  that  the  difference  between  the  two  elements 
— land  and  sea — obliges  a  different  international  law  for  each. 
This  is  the  assumption  relied  upon  by  those  who  would  admit 
the  modern  rule  upon  land,  to  some  extent,  but  insist  upon  the 
ancient  rule  at  sea.  Abolish  the  taking  of  private  property 
altogether,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  elements  becomes 
at  once  of  no  account  In  other  words,  it  is  a  difference  simply 
that  requires,  if  private  property  is  destroyed^  different  specific 
rules  for  the  destruction,  in  manner  and  extent,  but  not  one 
that  requires  different  principles — destruction  for  the  sea  and 
protection  for  the  land.  Indeed,  the  two  elements  so  differ  that 
^different  principles  are  allowed  they  should  be  transposed. 
*'0n  land,  some  injury  of  private  property  is  necessarily  inci- 
dent to  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  so  far,  such  inj.ury  is 
allowable ;  at  sea,  the  capture  of  private  ships  is  not  incidental 
to  the  right  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  these  should  not  be  allow- 
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abla"  (Field,  p.  629.)  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  allowable 
anywhere  without  compensation,  even  when  necessary  as  inci- 
dent Military  necessity  stands  on  the  footing  not  of  such  com- 
mon incident,  but  of  exception. 

n.  It  is  assumed  that  we  may  do  anything  against  property 
that  will  determine  or  shorten  war.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Pome- 
roy's  assumptions.  Excluding  malicious  motives,  every  bellig- 
erent State  is  at  liberty  to  attain  the  end  sought  through  war  in 
the  way  that  will  most  surely  accomplish  it  The  argument 
proves  too  much,  and  therefore  is  worthless.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  state  it  boldly  in  the  discussion,  its  sheer  barbarism 
would  appear.  But  as  an  assumption  it  slips  in  unchallenged. 
The  fact  is,  it  requires  the  destruction  of  a  good  deal  more  than 
private  property ;  ft  requires  severities  that  not  even  the  critic  in 
the  North  American  would  venture  to  commend.  The  "  great 
limitations  imposed  upon  the  operations  of  war  by  land,"  of 
which  Chancellor  Kent  speaks,  and  the  disregard  of  which  has 
been  so  severely  condemned  "  in  all  ages  by  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous," unquestionably  lengthen  war  and  prevent  the  attainment 
of  its  objects.  The  spoliation  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  which 
even  Cyrus  of  Persia  forbade,  would  as  unquestionably  hasten 
the  end  of  a  war.  with  tenfold  more  eflfect  than  the  spoliation  of 
the  commerce  of  a  people.  The  very  reason  assigned  for  their 
exemption  always,  and  which  led  Ortolan  even  to  claim  exemp- 
tion for  fishing  vessels,  is  a  preeminent  reason  for  their  non- 
exemption,  on  the  principles  of  the  anti-reformers.  "  If  the  con- 
queror," says  Kent,  "  destroys  private  dwellings,  or  public  edi- 
fices, devoted  to  civil  purposes  only,  or  makes  war  upon  mon- 
uments of  art  and  models  of  taste,  he  violates  the  modem  usages 
of  war,  and  is  sure  to  meet  with  indignant  resentment,  and  to 
be  held  up  to  the  general  scorn  and  detestation  of  the  world." 
But  why?  '*  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,"  to  adopt  Mr.  Pome- 
roy's  style  of  reasoning,  **  that  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
instincts  of  humanity  to  inflict  injury  upon  an  enemy  State,  and 
thus  to  force  a  peace,  by  capturing  or  destroying  (such)  property, 
than  to  reach  the  same  result  by  killing  and  maiming  men." 
**  Temples  of  religion  and  repositories  of  science,"  says  Whea- 
ton,  "  are  exempted  from  the  general  operations  of  war."  (So 
Woolsey,  §  131,  p.  226.)    Mr.  Field  enumerates  many  other 
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instruments  of  peace, — ^lighthouses,  storm-signals,  submarine 
telegraph  cables,  halls  of  legislation,  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
establishments,  libraries,  observatories,  "  and  all  other  institu- 
tions of  civil  education  and  culture."  It  is  proposed  to  exempt 
all  of  these.  (Art  840,  p.  586.)  But  how  much  less  likely 
would  this  be  to  deter  nations  from  war,  and  hasten  the  return 
of  peace.  Nay,  on  these  new  humane  principles  savage  retalia- 
tions now  abandoned,  piracy,  and  enslavement  of  captives,  can 
be  justified.  Mr.  Pomeroy  makes  great  ado  about  directing 
the  forces  of  war  against  property  rather  than  against  men.  But 
his  various  arguments  do  not  hold  together,  and  the  principle 
of  producing  a  peace  "  as  soon  as  possible'*  is  not  even  consis- 
tent with  "  as  little  destruction  of  human  life  as  possibla"  Mr. 
Pomeroy  puts  the  destruction  of  private  property  on  the  same 
ground  with  improvements  in  weapons,  as  means  of  making 
wars  shorter  and  less  bloody ;  but  we  hope  we  may  trust  to  the 
latter — ^and  a  civilization  growing  more  humane — without  advo- 
cating the  former.  He  protests  that  we  cannot  apply  personal 
morality  to  nations;  but  only  thus  has  war  to  any  extent  been 
mitigated,  at  the  risk  of  material  disadvantages ;  only  thus 
could  we  prefer  to  destroy  property  rather  than  men ;  only  thus 
are  we  liberated  from  the  ancient  barbarism  under  which,  to 
use  Dr.  Woolsey's  statement,  "  wars  were  ravaging  forays  into 
a  hostile  country,  and  the  more  harm  was  done,  the  sooner,  it 
was  thought,  could  redress  be  procured." 

in.  It  is  assumed  that  the  private  citizen  is  an  enemy  as  well 
as  his  government  That  was  the  old  idea.  It  regarded  *'  every 
human  being  pertaining  to  the  enemy's  country  as  a  foe." 
(Woolsey,  p.  220.)  Kent  is  unqualified  in  declaring  it  "  A 
state  of  war  puts  all  the  subjects  of  the  one  nation  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  those  of  the  other."  (Vol.  i,  part  i,  sec.  v,  p.  9i. 
So  Halleck,  Twiss,  and  others.)  "  This  legally  imputed  hostility 
it  now  so  far  mitigated  by  treaty  provisions,  and  by  ameliorations 
in  the  usages  of  war,  and  is  so  much  opposed  to  the  tendency 
of  modem  opinion,  that  it  seems  proper  to  recognize  a  dififerent 
rule."  (Field,  p.  468,  note ;  also  p.  527.  Nations,  not  their 
members,  enemies.)  Accordingly  Mr.  Field  lays  down  the 
following : 
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"  705.  War  is  a  relation  of  nation  to  nation,  or  of  community 
to  commanity,  and  does  not  affect  the  relations  of  individuals 
with  each  other,  except  within  the  limits  allowed  by  this  book." 

'•  704.  The  term  **  war,"  as  used  in  this  Code,  designates  a 
hostile  contest  at  arms,  between  two  or  more  nations,  or  com- 
munities claiming  sovereign  righta" 

*'  744.  Except  where  a  diflFerent  intent  plainly  appears,  the 
term  '*  enemy,"  as  used  in  this  Code,  without  qualification,  des- 
ignates the  hostile  nation  or  community,  and  all  individuals 
identified  with  it,  as  active  enemies,  according  to  Article  746." 

"  746.  The  following  persons,  and  no  others,  are  deemed 
active  enemies : 

1.  Those  impressed  with  a  military  character  by  the  bel- 
ligerent 

2.  Those  who  not  being  (so)  impressed,  &c.,  are  unlawfully 
waging  hostilities. 

3.  Those  who  unlawfully  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  oppos- 
ing belligerent 

4.  Spies;  and  5,  Pirates." 

These  provisions  are  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  that 
*'  the  right  to  injure  the  enemy  is  a  right  to  injure  the  State 
and  not  its  non-combatant  members;"  (Id.,  p.  629)  with  the 
teachings  of  foreign  text-writers  quoted  early  in  this  paper,* 
and  with  the  hope  expressed  by  Dr.  Woolsey  that  the  old 
theory  from  which  such  savage  consequences  have  fiowed  may 
be  abandoned  and  disappear  altogether.  (§  119,  p.  205.) 
"  The  true  theory  seems  to  be  that  the  private  persons  on  each 
side  are  not  fully  in  hostile  relations,  but  in  a  state  of  non- 
intercourse,  in  a  state  wherein  the  rights  of  intercourse,  only 
secured  by  treaty  and  not  derived  from  natural  right,  are  sus- 
pended or  have  ceased ;  while  the  political  bodies  to  which  they 
belong  are  at  war  with  one  another,  and  they  only,"  Com- 
menting upon  Hamilton's  letters  of  Camillus,  in  which  the 
opposite  theory  is  maintained,  Mr.  Field  adds  that  there  is  no 
exception  to  this  theory,  not  even  in  the  case  of  the  foreigner 
who  has  acquired  property  within  the  territory  of  a  belligerent 
State;  though  he  should  be  under  no  risk.  '* according  to  the 

*  Mr.  Pomeroy  quotes  in  full  the  argument  of  Mass^ 
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true  principle  of  justice,  because  his  relation  to  the  State  at 
war  is  not  the  same  with  the  relation  of  his  sovereign  or  gov- 
ernment; because,  in  short,  he  is  not  in  the  full  sense  an  en- 
emy/' (§  119,  p.  205,  and  note.)  Later  he  quotes  the  words 
of  Portalis  from  HeflEler :  "  It  is  the  relation  of  things,  and  not 
of  persons,  which  constitutes  war ;  it  is  the  relation  of  State  to 
State,  and  not  of  individual  t )  individual  Between  two  or 
more  belligerent  nations,  the  private  persons  of  which  these 
nations  consist  are  enemies  only  by  accident ;  they  are  not 
such  as  men ;  they  are  not  even  as  citizens ;  they  are  such  solely 
as  soldiers."  (p.  225,  note.)  "  Strictly  speaking,"  says  Blunt- 
schli,  "the  States  are  the  enemies."  Neither  reason  nor  law 
will  sustain  any  other  position,  nor  is  any  other  consistent  with 
the  fact  that  private  individuals  canntA  maJce  war.  Talleyrand's 
despatch  to  Napoleon,  Nov.  20,  1806,  is  also  quoted  by  Dr. 
Woolsey  as  follows :  "  The  law  of  nations  does  not  allow  that 
the  rights  of  war,  and  of  conquest  thence  derived,  should  be 
applicable  to  peaceable,  unarmed  citizens,  to  private  dwellings 
and  properties,  to  the  merchandise  of  commerce,  to  the  maga- 
zines which  contain  it,  to  the  vehicles  which  transport  it,  to 
unarmed  ships  which  convey  it  on  streams  and  seas ;  in  one 
word,  to  the  persons  and  the  goods  of  private  individuals." 
So  Mass^. 

But  the  contrary  could  only  be  maintained  on  the  old 
assumption  of  the  hostile  character  of  all  citizens ;  and  if  this 
is  given  up,  all  destruction  of  citizen  property,  on  both  elemenU^ 
must  be  given  up  with  it 

But  Mr.  Pomeroy,  without  defending  the  old  assumption  by  a 
ivordy  still  objects  that  this  reform  would  reduce  war  to  *'  a  duel 
between  hostile  armies."  "What  there  would  be  so  deplorable 
in  this,  it  is  impossible  to  see.  It  would  still  be  a  grand,  valiant 
appeal  to  force.  Only  military  persons  and  property  would  be 
exposed — ^as  they  are  exposed  now.  What  is  there  to  regret 
in  this  ?  Probably  war  itself  would  be  discouraged,  if  only 
those  responsible  for  it  and  for  its  operations  should  immedi- 
ately suffer.     And  why  not? 

Still  further  it  is  objected,  that  the  exemption  of  private 
property  would  work  "  in  the  interests  of  absolutism."  But 
does  not  war  itself  work  in  the  same  interests?  and  would  not 
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any  and  every  mitigation  of  it  favor  the  nations  that  maintain 
absolutism  and  great  standing  armies  ?  So  far  as  the  interests 
sustained  by  force  merely  are  concerned,  absolutism  thrives 
by  any  form  of  war,  somewhat  If  any  one  or  more  of  the 
powers  of  Christendom  shall  choose  to  act  the  part  of  bully 
and  ruffian  toward  others,  it  will  secure,  in  any  case,  the  advan- 
tages that  belong  to  such  a  course;  bat  is  there  any  good 
reason  in  this  why  others  should  lose  the  benefits  of  the 
progress  of  civilization  ?  Armed  navies  might  decline  with 
sack  supremacy  as  attends  them,  as  is  predicted ;  but  merchant 
navies,  in  which  are  the  true  grandeur  and  hope  of  modern 
nations — especially  those  of  England  and  the  United  States — 
would  flourish.  "It  is  to  this"  (exemption),  said  Talleyrand, 
"  that  Europe  must  ascribe  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
her  prosperity,  even  in  the  midst  of  frequent  wars."  Moreover, 
the  benefits  of  it  must  accrue  to  all  the  powers  alike,  not,  like 
military  improvements,  only  to  those  who  make  them  in 
advance  of  others. 

Once  more  it  is  objected  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  commer- 
cially better  off  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris, — making  only  neu- 
tral commerce  free, — and  that  under  it  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world,  when  Europe  is  embroiled  in  war,  will  be  ours, 
**the  commerce  of  both  continents.  But  if  this  commerce  be 
made  free  for  the  belligerents  themselves,  all  these  advantages 
are  lost,  sacrificed  to  a  mere  sentiment  The  advocacy  of  free 
belligerent  commerce  by  Americans  is,  therefore,  simply  sui- 
cidal."  This  sounds  very  like  what  we  have  heard  ia  other 
connections !  The  three  new  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton were  condemned  in  some  quarters — English  and  American 
— ^as  a  concession  to  a  sentiment.  That  England  did  not  break 
the  blockade  during  the  Rebellion — ^in  other  words,  that  she 
endured  the  cotton  distress  without  seeking  relief  by  force — 
has  been  ascribed  to  a  mere  sentiment  It  is  well  for  the  peace 
and  progress  of  the  world  that  sometimes  even  nations  yield  to 
the  power  of  a  sentiment  If  it  be  a  right  one,  the  foregoing 
of  exceptional  commercial  advantages,  like  those  here  held  out, 
can  be  endured.  Besides,  all  such  questions  are  as  broad  as 
they  are  long,  and  from  the  rule  that  neutral  commerce  alone 
is  to  be  free,  we,  in  turn,  should  suffer  as  much  in  succeeding 
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American  wars — ^if  such  should  unhappily  arise — as  we  should 
gain  in  European  onea  The  international  equities  will  be  bet- 
ter secured  every  way  by  the  proposed  reform. 

There  is  hardly  any  need  now — the  foregoing  observations 
having  covered  the  ground — ^to  argue  for  this  reform  on  the 
score  of  philanthropy  and  Christian  civilization.  Its  opponent 
in  the  North  American  Review  flatly  asserts  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  argument  but  ^*  bald  assumptions  and  frothy  decla- 
mation." We  venture  to  hope  that  neither  of  these  will  be 
found  in  what  we  have  written.  He  stigmatizes  its  advocates 
as  **  the  sentimental  school  of  publicists."  Their  ''  assumptions 
are  false/'  their  '*  pretences  hollow."  He  is  as  sure  of  this  as 
that  their  doctrine  is  not  properly  called  the  American  doc 
trina  This  is  because  they  would  confine  war  to  professional 
soldiery.  He  charges  upon  them  the  astounding  assumptions 
that  property  is  to  be  respected  more  than  life,  &c., — that  "  loss 
of  products  (is)  a  greater  evil  than  loss  of  producers ;"  "  they 
regard  soldiers  or  combatants  as  mere  machines,  ignoring  their 
humanity,  and  placing  them  in  importance  below  the  material 
wealth  of  citizens  who  stay  at  home  and  trade."  What  shadow 
of  warrant  is  there  for  this  rude  denunciation  ?  Who  has  ever 
written  a  word  to  even  provoke  it  ?  If  it  were  proposed  that 
the  person  of  the  private  peaceful  citizen  should  be  exposed  to 
hostilities  in  place  of  his  property,  we  could  imagine  what  had 
suggested  it ;  or  if  the  soldier  or  combatant  were  to  go  harm- 
less in  his  humanity,  provided  peaceful  commerce  in  his  stead 
met  the  shock  of  war.  But  there  is  no  such  alternative  be- 
tween property  and  life.  Who  ever  thought  of  one  ?  The 
professional  soldier  mitst  suffer  in  life  and  limb  any  way.  The 
civilian,  innocent  and  peaceful,  is  already  respected  in  war. 
But  it  is  an  old  principle,  a  very  old  one,  that  war  gives  an 
equal  right  over  persons  and  property.'  Where  it  does  not 
give  any  over  persons,  why  should  it — ^in  reason— -over  their 
property  ?  The  logic  of  this  accusation  is  amazing ;  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  spirit  of  it?  Is  it  not  just  barely  possible 
that  the  publicists  accused, — ^valuin^  life  and  humanity  as  we 
all  should, — also  value  even  property  interests  as  we  all  should, 
and  would  save  more  than  others  would  from  the  wreck  of 
war?     We  should  be  glad  to  know  upon  whom  among  the 
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European  text-writers  and  statesmen  the  atrocious  sentiments 
suggested  are  to  be  fastened.  Upon  M.  Mass6?  Upon  M. 
Bluntschli  ?  Or  is  it  upon  the  late  Dr.  Lieber  ?  Among  living 
advocates  of  the  reform  is  the  eminent  name  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  who  closed  his  New  York  Historical  Society  address, 
in  1870,  upon  the  American  doctrine  of  Neutrality,  by  declar- 
ing in  favor  of  such  improvements  in  international  law  that 
there  shall  be  "peace  to  non-combatants  everywhere,"  and 
further,  "  that  no  innocent,  unarmed  private  voyager  of  any 
country,  found  on  any  ocean  of  the  globe,  shall  take  harm  to 
himself  or  his  property  merely  from  the  fact  that  he  belongs  to 
a  belligerent  nation."  Another  eminent  name  is  that  of 
Charles  Sumner.  There  is  before  us  the  highest  warrant 
(though  hitherto  unpublished)  for  saying  that  he  desired  in 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  more  than  the  securing  of  any  and 
all  claims,  "the  complete  enfranchisement  of  the  seas,  and 
the  recognition  of  those  humane  principles  which  our  govern- 
ment at  the  beginning  proclaimed  by  the  pen  of  Franklin. 
Such  a  triumph  would  Have  been  more  than  any  damages." 
Is  either  of  these  distinguished  men  to  be  suspected  of  the 
preposterous  comparative  estimate  of  person  and  jiroperty 
broached  in  the  North  American  Review? 

It  should  be  added  that  the  "  Draft  Outlines"  of  Mr.  Field, 
whose  materials  have  here  been  lai^ely  used,  is  a  volume  of 
670  pages,  and  more  than  a  thousand  sections,  disclosing  every- 
where very  great  ability  of  treatment,  and  touching  other  topics 
which  recent  public  events  have  clothed  with  unusual  interest, 
— some  of  which  deserve  discussion  as  much  as  that  to  the 
present  condition  of  which  this  paper  is  devoted.  So  admira- 
ble a  piece  of  work  by  a  learned  and  accomplished  American 
— containing  the  results  of  extraordinary  research  and  informa- 
tion crowded  into  the  most  condensed  form  and  the  fewest 
possible  words,  and  marked  by  insight  and  judgment  of  the 
very  highest  character — it  has  seldom  been  our  good  fortune 
to  see.  It  is  sufficient  basis,  alone,  for  a  first  class  reputation 
in  its  own  line  of  things.  The  labor  involved  must  have  been 
very  great 
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Since  this  Article  was  sent  to  the  printer,  an  interesting  and 
— it  is  to  be  hoped — ^influential  "congress  of  jurisconsults"  and 
others  interested  in  international  questions  has  been  held  in 
Belgium.  But  meagre  reports  of  the  meeting  and  its  discus- 
sions and  results  have  yet  been  received  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  understood  to  have  been  attended  by  the  gentlemen  appointed 
by  the  Social  Science  Congress  to  draw  up  an  International 
Code.  Mr.  Field,  Bev.  James  B.  Miles,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  Sec. 
Amer.  Peace  Society,  and  Bev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  now  of  Berlin,  were  present  from  the  United  States. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  Brussels,  a  preliminary  meeting  hav- 
ing been  had  at  Ghent.  The  first  subjects  considered  were 
arbitration,  an  international  code,  and  the  topic  discussed 
above. 
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Articlb   v.— evolutionism   VEE8US  THEISM. 

Pater  Mundi;  or  Doctrine  of  EvolutioiL  By  Rev.  E.  F.  Burr, 
D.D.,  Author  of  Ecce  Coelum  and  Ad  Fidem,  and  Lecturer 
on  the  Scientific  Evidences  of  Religion  in  Amherst  College, 
Second  Series.     Boston  :  Nojes,  Holmes  k  Co.     1878. 

This  book  is  written  in  the  intierest  of  theism.  The  author, 
deeming  evolutionism  and  the  evidences  of  theism  incompatible, 
has  in  downright  earnest  attempted  to  demolish  the  one,  that 
thfe  foundations  of  the  other  may  stand  undisturbed.  It  is 
manifest  that  whatever  touches  our  Christianity  comes  very 
near  his  heart — a  feeling  in  which  we  presume  most  if  not  all 
our  readers  will  fully  sympathize. 

Dr.  Burr  has  been  an  efiBcient  and  a  successful  worker  in  the 
field  of  the  Christian  evidences.  He  has  in  an  eminent  degree 
united  eloquence  and  power  in  the  various  works  he  has  put 
forth.  While  therefore  we  are  compelled  to  think  he  has  been 
less  successful  in  this  his  latest  book,  we  desire  to  suggest  that 
any  strictures  we  make  upon  it  will  not  diminish  the  value  of 
his  previous  efforts.  We  are  constrained  by  personal  acquain- 
tance and  friendship  to  record  our  wish  not  to  seem  antagonis- 
tic to  him  individually,  but  to  be  working  together  with  him  in 
endeavors  to  find  solid  and  immovable  ground  for  our  Christian 
faith. 

Our  first  inquiry  will  be  whether  the  attempt  made  in  this 
volume  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  been  suc- 
cessful. We  will  then  consider  whether  atheism  be  not  a  result 
which  even  the  evolutionist  himself  can  not  logically  arrive  at 

**  The  Doctrine  of  Evolution,"  as  the  author  defines  it,  "  in  its 
ripest  form,  is  that  all  things  we  perceive,  including  what  are 
called  spiritual  phenomena,  have  come  from  the  simplest  begin 
nings,  solely  by  means  of  such  forces  and  laws  as  belong  to 
matter ''  (p.  9).  These  first  beginnings  are  nebulous  matter  dif- 
fused through  space.  This  is  developed  by  means  of  the  forces 
inherent  iu  it  into  worlds  and  world-systems.  The  world  is 
developed  till  it  becomes  a  fit  abode  for  living  beings,  and  then 
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these  are  spontaneously  produced,  commencing  with  the  lowest 
and  simplest  forms  and  gradually  ascending  to  the  highest,  both 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  up  to  man  himself.  The 
difficulties  of  the  scheme  cluster  around  four  points.  1.  The 
nebular  origin  of  worlds.  2.  Spontaneous  generation  of  living 
organisms.  3.  Transmutation  of  species  by  which  the  higher 
organisms  spriug  out  of  the  lower.  4.  The  rational  soul  spring- 
ing out  of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  organization.-  The  fourth 
of  these  Dr.  Burr  does  not  make  a  separate  point.  We  deem 
it  the  most  important  of  the  whole.  These  four  points  are  none 
of  them  dependent  upon  any  of  the  others ;  the  establishment 
of  one  establishes  neither  of  the  others ;  the  overthrow  of  one 
disproves  none  of  the  rest  Whoever  would  establish  a  godless 
cosmogony  must  make  good  all  four  of  them ;  but  the  theist 
may  reject  some  and  admit  others  if  he  sees  reason  to  do  so,  and 
as  far  as  he  goes  in  admitting  them  he  will  be  an  evolutionist 
Dr.  Burr  expressly  rejects  the  three  he  takes  up  and  would  cer- 
tainly reject  the  fourth. 

He  has  especially  concentrated  his  force  upon  the  nebular 
hypothesia  In  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  solar  system  he 
brings  a  series  of  objections  under  five  heads.  1.  The  amount 
of  heat  in  the  sun.  2.  The  different  chemical  constitution  of 
the  various  members  of  the  system.  3.  Certain  mechauical 
relations  among  them.  4.  The  rotations.  6.  The  revolutions. 
Some  of  these  embrace  several  particulars.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows. 1.  The  present  heat  of  the  sun.  after  such  an  immense 
period  of  cooling,  implies  an  intensity  of  heat  in  the  original 
fire  mist  incredible  and  improbable.  2.  The  various  members 
of  the  system  should  have  the  same  chemical  constitution 
throughout,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  fact  3.  There 
ought  to  be,  but  is  not,  either  a  uniformity  or  a  regular  gradation 
in  such  matters  as  size,  density,  presence  or  absence  of  air  and 
water,  position,  number  of  satellites.  4.  The  axis  of  rotation 
should  be,  but  is  not,  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  the  orbits ; 
also  the  law  of  the  periods  the  same  for  both  planets  and  satel- 
lites ;  and  the  axis,  instead  of  being  always  parallel  to  itself 
duriug  the  entire  revolution,  should  always  be  inclined  at  the 
same  angle  to  a  line  drawn  to  the  central  body :  taking  for  in- 
stance the  earth  at  the  winter  solstice,  the  north  pole,  being  then 
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turned  away  from  the  sun,  should  during  the  entire  revolution 
lean  equally  away.  5.  The  revolutions  of  the  system  should 
be,  but  are  not,  all  in  the  same  direction,  all  exactly  circular,  and 
all  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator.  The  five  heads 
contain  thirteen  particulars.  (See  Lecture  7th.)  We  will  ex- 
amine them  seriatim. 

1.  Thv,  present  heat  of  the  sun,  after  so  immense  a  period  of 
cooling,  implies  an  original  heat  beyond  possibility  of  belief 
To  this  we  oppose  two  considerations,  a.  The  emission  of 
heat  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  reduction  of  temperature. 
Water,  e.  g.,  at  82°  Fahrenheit,  gives  out  one  hundred  and  forty 
degrees  of  heat  in  changing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  form, 
without  any  diminution  of  temperatura  The  present  heat  of 
the  sun  ia  supposed  to  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  chemical 
changes  going  on  within  it,  rather  than  to  the  wasting  away  of 
its  already  accumulated  stores,  and  these  chemical  changes 
may  be  for  more  active  now  than  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
process  of  world  formation. 

6.  But  leaving  out  of  view  this  source  of  heat,  still  there 
could  never  have  been  the  augmented  intensity  of  heat  which 
the  author  supposes,  because  the  surface  from  which  the  heat  was 
given  out  was  so  vastly  greater,  when  the  mass  was  expanded 
to  fill  the  circumferences  of  the  planets  in  succession,  that  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  would  be  correspondingly  diminished,  and 
because  in  an  expanded  substance  much  of  the  heat  is  latent 
which  becomes  sensible  upon  contraction.  It  is  said  that  the 
present  amount  of  heat  given  out  by  the  sun  could  all  be  sup- 
plied from  this  source  alone,  with  an  amount  of  contraction  so 
small  as  to  be  entirely  inappreciable  even  in  long  periods  of 
tima 

Whatever  diflBiculties  there  may  be  in  accounting  for  the 
source  of  the  heat  now  emitted  by  the  sun,  they  are  not  es- 
caped by  a  denial  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  ;  they  press  just  as 
bard  upon  any  other  supposition  as  upon  this.  In  fact,  we 
know  of  no  hypothesis  which  oflfers  so  rational  an  explanation 
of  the  present  heat  of  the  sun  as  this  same  nebular  hypothesis. 

2.  The  various  members  of  the  system,  says  Dr.  Burr,  should 
have  the  same  chemical  constitution  throughout  But  the 
evidence  of  the  spectroscope  on  which  we  rely  for  our  know- 
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ledge  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  any  heavenly  body,  is 
largely  negative.  Because  it  doe<3  not  reveal  the  presence  of 
any  particular  element,  we  may  not  therefore  infer  its  absence. 
The  spectroscope  is  especially  uncertain  in  its  revelations  of 
bodies  that  shine  by  reflected  light  The  difference  in  chemi- 
cal constitution  among  the  various  bodies  of  the  solar  system 
may  be  far  less  than  our  author  seems  to  think.  Some  differ- 
ences there  doubtless  ought  to  ba  For  in  the  original  nebu- 
lous mass,  the  denser  portions  would  tend  toward  the  centre, 
the  lighter  toward  the  circumference,  so  that  each  ring,  as  it 
sl^ould  be  thrown  off,  would  be  formed  from  the  lighter  portions 
of  the  mass  from  which  it  was  separated.  Thus  there  would 
be  a  gradual  increase  of  density  from  the  remotest  planet  to 
the  centre,  which  is  a  general  fact,  with  such  slight  irregu- 
larities as  might  be  expected  from  peculiar  circumstances 
modifying  the  condcDsations.  There  might  well  thus  result 
some  sifting  of  the  elements,  and  an  unequal  distribution 
of  them  among  the  various  members  of  the  system.  If  it  be 
objected  to  this  that  the  sun  has  far  less  density  than  it 
ought  on  this  supposition,  since  it  should  be  the  densest  of  all, 
and  besides  that  it  abounds  in  hydrogen,  an  extreme  among  all 
known  substances  for  lightness,  the  answer  is  that  we  see  the 
gaseous  photosphere  surrounding  the  sun,  and  not  his  solid 
substance,  which  may  be  of  any  density  required,  and  that  the 
hydrogen  may  have  been  so  abundant  as  to  secure  its  continu- 
ance in  every  part  of  the  system,  or  it  may  have  early  entered 
into  sucli  combinations  as  would  form  substances  which  would 
subside  toward  the  centre,  and  that  the  free  hydrogen  now  in 
the  sun  may  have  been  liberated  by  the  increasing  heat,  result- 
ing from  the  contraction  of  the  mass  or  by  other  causes.  The 
chemical  constitution  of  the  system,  so  far  as  known,  argues  for 
the  nebular  hypothesis  rather  than  against  it 

3.  There  ought  to  be,  we  are  told,  but  is  not,  either  uni- 
formity or  regular  gradation  in  such  matters  as  size,  density, 
presence  or  absence  of  air  and  water,  position,  number  of  satel- 
lites. 

Of  the  density  see  the  preceding  paragraph. 

As  to  size,  we  should  at  first  thought  look  for  the  largest  on 
the  outside,  as  being  formed  when  the  great  nebulous  sphere 
was  largest,  and  we  should  expect  a  regular  diminution  of  size 
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toward  the  centre.  What  do  we  see  ?  The  second  planet, 
Uranus,  is  slightly  less  in  size  than  the  first,  Neptune ;  but  not 
so  much  less  as  it  seemingly  ought  to  be.  But  a  second 
thought  reminds  us  that  when  one  planet  had  been  formed,  its 
attraction  outward  upon  the  remaining  mass,  cooperating  with 
the  centrifugal  force  in  that  mass,  would  make  the  second  ring 
larger  than  it  would  be  from  the  action  of  the  centrifogal  force 
alone.  This  exterior  force  increasing  with  each  new  planet,  it 
is  not  strange  that  Saturn  comes  off  with  greatly  enlarged  mass, 
and  that  Jupiter  should  next  appear,  *'  the  giant  of  the  system.'' 
But  now  the  process  upsets  itself.  The  mass  of  Jupiter  is 
three  and  a  half  times  that  of  Saturn,  its  distance  f)x>m  the 
outer  asteroid  less  than  half  its  distance  from  Saturn.  Halving 
the  distance  quadruples  the  force  of  attraction  exerted.  The 
differences  of  distance  and  mass  both  will  give  to  Jupiter  some 
fifteen  times  as  great  a  disturbing  force  upon  the  mass  beneath 
him  as  Saturn  had  upon  the  mass  from  which  Jupiter  was 
separated  The  result  would  be  that  before  a  complete  ring 
could  be  formed,  the  portion  directly  underneath  Jupiter  would 
be  greatly  heaped  up,  and  soon  the  crest  of  this  protuberance 
would  be  thrown  off,  like  a  globule  of  mud  from  a  carriage 
wheel.  This  would  happen  not  once  but  many  times,  until  the 
whole  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  asteroids  now 
known,  and  the  scores  perhaps  yet  to  be  discovered,  were  all 
thrown  off,  and  the  process  went  on  till  the  distance  of  the  re- 
maining mass  became  too  great  to  have  its  portions  pulled  off 
in  drops,  and  the  original  method  of  world  formation  was  re- 
sumed. But  enough  of  the  exterior  force  remains  to  separate 
Mars,  while  yet  very  small.  The  next  one,  the  earth,  is  larger, 
as  we  should  expect  But  now  comes  in  another  fact  to  inter- 
fere with  the  farther  increase  of  size.  The  central  mass  has 
now  become  so  much  diminished,  that  the  successive  films  of 
matter  which  it  gives  off,  being  collected  from  a  sur&ce  so 
much  reduced,  must  for  this  reason  be  again  diminished  in 
quantity.  The  sur&ce  diminishes  more  rapidly  than  the  dia- 
meter, the  one  being  as  the  square  of  the  other.  Accordingly 
Yenus  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  earth,  Mercury  is  smaller, 
and  the  supposed  new  planet  Y ulcan,  if  it  exists,  is  doubtless 
smaller  stilL  The  gradations  in  size  of  the  planetary  worlds 
aigue  not  against  their  nebular  origin,  bat  for  it 
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Under  the  head  of  position,  Dr.  Burr  argues  that  each  ring 
would  most  probably  break  itself  up  into  several  planets,  in- 
stead of  being  collected  all  into  one.  Perhaps  we  should  have 
expected  this,  and  yet  we  are  unable  to  see  any  special  improb- 
ability that  the  whole  ring  should  gather  itself  into  one  mass, 
nor  even  that  it  should  have  done  so  with  all  the  uniformity 
our  present  system  exhibits. 

The  variations  in  number  of  satellites  is  what  we  should 
expect  on  the  nebular  hypothesis.  The  larger  planets  have 
them,  the  smaller  not ;  those  beyond  the  asteroids  have  each 
a  family  of  them — Neptune  probably  has  more  than  the  one 
now  known — while  of  those  within  the  asteroids  the  largest, 
the  earth,  has  one,  the  rest  none.  Saturn  has  the  largest  num- 
ber, eight,  and  has  the  rings  besides,  a  fact  explained  by  his 
rarity  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  planet 

Again  we  are  told :  "  If  one  member  of  the  system  is  with- 
out atmosphere  and  water,  all  the  other  members  should  also 
be  without  them."  **  We  turn  to  our  moon  and  find  it  without 
sign  of  water  or  atmosphere ;  while  the  earth,  from  whose  sur- 
face it  was  cast  oflf,  is  well  supplied  with  both."  (pp.  210, 
211.)  But  the  indications  are  that  the  moon  was  also  once 
well  supplied  with  both,  and  geology  affords  us  a  probable 
explanation  of  the  reason  of  their  disappearance,  at  the  same 
time  hinting  that  the  earth  will  in  process  of  time  follow  suit 

Thus  the  alleged  objections  arising  from  the  mechanical 
relations  of  the  system  prove  without  force :  most  if  not  all  of 
them  on  examination  turn  into  arguments  for  the  hypothesis. 

We  group  the  author's  objections  under  the  fourth  and  fifth 
heads  together,  for  convenience  in  meeting  them.  They  are 
these.  The  axis  of  rotation  should  be,  but  is  not,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  planes  of  the  orbits — the  law  of  the  periods  the 
same  for  planet  and  satellite — the  axis  should  always  lean 
equally  away  from  the  centre  instead  of  being  always  parallel 
to  itself — the  revolutions  of  the  system  should  be  all  in  the 
same  direction,  but  some  are  retrograde — they  should  be 
exactly  circular — they  should  be  all  exactly  in  the  plane  of 
the  sun's  equator,     (pp.  216,  228.) 

First,  as  to  the  orbits  being  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's 
equator.     It  is  most  manifest  that  in  the  formation  of  a  ring 
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to  be  thrown  off  from  the  great  globular  mass,  the  material  to 
form  it  would  come  up  from  this  part  and  from  that,  with  dif- 
ferent densities  and  with  varying  velocities,  with  numerous 
eddies  and  counter  movements.  Gravities,  cohesions,  affinities, 
being  very  various  and  constantly  shifting,  the  disturbing  forces 
would  be  such  as  would  be  almost  sure  to  throw  the  plane  of 
the  planet's  revolution  somewhat  away  from  that  of  the  equator 
of  the  central  mas&  That  the  revolutions  should  all  be  in  the 
plane  of  the  sun's  equator  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  If 
more  than  half  of  the  matter  of  which  a  ring  was  formed 
came  from  one  side  of  the  equatorial  plane,  or  if  for  any  reason 
the  balancing  of  the  centrifugal  forces  was  one  side,  the  mass 
thrown  off  would  be  carried  to  the  other  side.  And  if  such 
variations  would  be  comparatively  small,  the  deviations  of  the 
orbits  from  a  common  plane  are  also  small.  Moreover,  such  a 
predominance  of  force  on  one  side  would  be  likely  to  result  in 
a  corresponding  overbalance  on  the  other,  when  the  next  ring 
should  be  formed,  and  thus  an  oscillation  would  ensue,  giving 
us  alternate  inclinations  each  side  of  a  central  plane.  And 
this  is  just  what  we  find.  Taking  a  plane  between  the  two 
exterior  planets,  we  have  alternate  variations  from  this  plane 
ranging  from  half  a  degree  to  three  and  a  half,  till  we  come  to 
Mercury,  "  whose  ejection  was  on  an  advance  and  not  return 
swing,  and  then  we  have  the  sun's  present  equator  still  a  trifle 
in  advance  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury."*  The  orbits  of  the 
asteroids  are  not,  indeed,  confined  within  these  limits  of  varia- 
tion, which  is  just  what  we  should  expect  from  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  supposed  them  to  have  been  formed.  So  much 
for  the  inclinations  of  the  orbits. 

Next,  as  to  the  perpendicularity  of  the  axis  to  the  plane  of 
the  orbit,  and  the  retrograde  movements  of  the  satellites  of 
Uranus  and  Neptune.  As  the  matter  of  a  ring  should  go  on- 
to aggregate  itself  into  a  sphere,  similar  perturbations  and  varia- 
tions and  disturbances  of  balance  would  occur,  only  now  in  an 
increased  degree.  The  different  portions  of  matter  would  come 
into  the  forming  sphere  with  all  possible  obliquities  to  the  axis 
of  rotation.  The  resulting  balance  of  forces  would  be  almost 
sure  to  throw  the  axis  out  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
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revolution.  The  amount  of  the  displacement  varies  from 
almost  nothing  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  to  more  than  ninety 
degrees  in  that  of  Uranus.  When  the  axis  had  been  carried 
ninety  degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  it  would  then  lie  in  the 
plane  of  the  orbit,  and  as  it  went  still  farther  the  pole,  which 
was  at  first  south,  would  be  turned  northward,  and  the  direction 
of  the  rotation  would  be  changed,  becoming  from  east  to  west, 
instead  of  from  west  to  east  After  the  planet  had  assumed 
this  position,  the  satellites  which  it  threw  off  would  have  a  cor- 
responding situation,  and  so  their  motion  is  apparently  retro- 
grade while  it  is  really  direct,  the  axes  of  their  orbits  being 
turned  about  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  away  from  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  orbit  of  their  primary.  Thus  the  inclinations 
of  the  axes  are  explained  and  the  retrograde  movements  are 
shown  to  be  only  apparent 

Again,  we  are  told  the  law  of  the  periods  should  be  the  same 
for  both  planet  and  satellite.  The  moon  turns  once  on  its 
axis  while  it  revolves  once  around  the  earth,  and  the  same 
fact  is  assumed  for  the  other  satellites,  while  none  of  the  plan- 
etary rotations  are  known  or  believed  to  follow  the  same  law. 
But  the  moon  is  the  only  satellite  in  the  system  whose  period 
of  rotation  is  known.*  That  the  other  satellites  are  like  ours 
in  this  respect  is  only  conjectural.  And  if,  as  Proctor  main- 
tains, Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  not  yet  cooled  off,  but  are  still 
giving  out  light  and  heat,  it  then  becomes  probable  that  while 
these  planets  are  not  fit  abodes  for  living  beings,  their  satellites 
may  be,  and  that  their  rotations  follow  the  pattern  of  the  planets 
and  not  that  of  our  moon.  Besides,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
moon  had  originally  a  more  rapid  rotation,  one  conforming  to 
that  of  the  planets,  and  that  by  tidal  action,  in  conjunction  per- 
haps with  other  causes,  it  has  been  retarded  and  brought  to  its 
*  present  movement,  and  that  the  same  causes  will  eventually 
reduce  the  earth's  period  of  rotation  till  it  becomes  the  same  as 
the  moon'af 

Again,  it  is  claimed  that  the  axis  of  rotation  should  always 
lean  equally  away  fix)m  the  centre  instead  of  being  always  par- 
^lel  to  itself     The  argument  to  establish  the  claim  is  this :  If 

*  See  WincheU's  Skdckea  of  Oreatum,  p.  406. 
f  See  Proctor*8  OOaer  Wbricb  than  Own,  pi  196. 
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tphe  axis  of  a  planet  lay  in  the  plane  of  its  orbit  and  in  the 
line  of  a  radius  of  the  orbit ;  if  we  suppose  the  radius  to  revolve 
with  the  planet,  the  axis  will  always  continue  in  the  line  of  the 
radius,  so  that  the  pole  which  points  toward  the  sun  at  any  one 
time  will  always  point  toward  it,  and  the  other  pole  directly 
away  during  the  entire  revolution.  Then  if  one  pole  be  raised 
above  this  orbital  plane,  the  other  being  in  like  manner 
depressed  beneath  it,  it  will  still  hold  true  that  the  pole  which 
is  toward  the  sun  will  always  continue  so,  the  other  being  con- 
stantly turned  away — the  angle  which  the  axis  makes  with  the 
plane  of  the  orbit  not  changing.  To  this  we  reply,  the  original 
position  of  the  axis  would  be  not  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit  but 
perpendicular  to  it,  in  which  position  it  would,  as  the  author 
himself  says,  always  remain  parallel  to  itselil  Any  deviations, 
therefore,  would  be  from  the  perpendicular  instead  of  from  the 
horizontal  position.  But  again,  it  is  not  true  that  if  the  axis 
were  coincident  with  the  radius  of  the  orbit,  it  would  continue 
so  during  the  revolution  of  the  planet  For  the  momentum  of 
M  rotary  motion  tends  to  keep  the  axis  stationary,  and  what- 
ever oUier  movement  the  revolving  body  may  have,  the  rotary 
movement  will  be  separate  and  independent  of  it  The  axis 
will  still  be  relatively  stationary  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  abso- 
lutely so :  it  will  therefore  always  point  not  to  the  central  sun 
but  to  the  distant  star,  i  e.,  will  be  always  parallel  to  itsel£ 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  movements  of  a  top.  If  the  axis  of  a 
whirling  top  leans,  it  tends  to  point  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, notwithstanding  any  advance  movement  the  top  may 
have,  whether  this  movement  be  in  straight  lines  or  in  curved. 
And  it  will  always  so  point,  only  so  far  as  it  is  deflected  by  the 
friction  at  the  point  on  which  it  spins,  or  by  the  disturbing 
force  of  gravity,  both  of  which  forces  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rotary  momentum  and  from  the  impulse  which  gives 
the  forward  movement  These  two  latter  are  the  only  forces 
concerned  in  the  movements  of  the  planet,  and  under  their 
influence  alone  top  and  planet  alike  will  keep  the  axis  always 
parallel  to  itself.  And  yet  again,  if  Dr.  Burr's  reasonings  on 
this  point  were  correct,  they  ought  to  govern  the  position  of 
the  axis,  on  whatever  theory  we  attempt  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  system.    The  planets  have  no  business  in  any 
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case  to  be  revolving  with  their  axes  always  parallel  to  them- 
selves. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  that  the  revolutions  should  all  be  in 
orbits  exactly  circular,  but  they  are  elliptical  Now  that  cir- 
cular orbits  should  be  looked  for,  is  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  a  single  circular  orbit  in 
the  whole  system.  For  circular  motion  cannot  be  stable  un- 
less in  the  absence  of  all  disturbing  force.  If  we  had  but  a 
single  body  revolving  around  the  sun  and  no  disturbing  force 
came  from  the  stellar  worlds,  then,  if  the  centripetal  and  cen- 
trifugal forces  were  precisely  adjusted  for  a  circular  orbit,  such 
an  orbit  might  exist  and  might  continue.  But  the  moment  a 
third  body  is  introduced  into  the  system  we  have  a  disturbing 
force,  and  circular  motion  is  no  longer  possible.  The  centrifu- 
gal force  acts  always  in  the  line  of  a  tangent  to  the  orbit  and  the 
centripetal  in  the  line  of  the  radius.  In  a  circle  these  will 
always  be  at  a  right  angle  with  each  other.  Any  new  force 
acting  upon  the  body  must  necessarily  disturb  the  balance  of 
these  two  and  give  one  of  them  the  predominance.  Take  the 
case  in  which  the  centrifugal  force  predominates.  The  planet 
will  now  be  carried  forward  in  a  course  lying  between  the 
circle  and  the  tangent  This  will  carry  it  farther  from  the 
sun,  so  that  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  two  forces  will  begin 
to  form  an  acute  angle,  and  so  far  they  will  act  in  contrary 
directions.  For  the  centripetal  force  may  now  be  resolved 
into  two,  one  at  right  angles  with  the  tangent,  the  other  directly 
against  the  motion  of  the  planet  This  will  tend  to  retard  that 
motion  and  so  to  destroy  a  part  of  the  centrifugal  force.  The 
curve  in  which  the  planet  moves  will  be  elliptical,  and  the  excess 
of  the  centrifugal  force  will  be  overcome  when  the  planet  arrives 
at  the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse.  The  two 
forces  will  now  be  rightly  adjusted  to  each  other  for  circular 
motion  again,  but  this  can  not  now  be  resumed  because  the  two 
forces  do  not  here  act  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  The 
retardation  of  motion  must  therefore  still  go  on,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue until  the  planet  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis 
of  the  ellipse.  The  two  forces  are  here  again  acting  at  right 
angles,  but  we  can  not  have  circular  motion  now  because  the 
centripetal  force  has  become  deficient     The  planet  has  de- 
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scribed  half  a  revolution,  and  in  the  other  half  a  similar  but 
reverse  process  takes  place.  This  completes  the  circuit  and 
brings  the  planet  back  to  the  starting  point,  and  back  to  the 
same  adjustment  of  forces  with  which  we  started  An  ellipti- 
cal orbit  is  therefore  established  and  must  continua  Subse- 
quent disturbances  may  change  the  ellipticitj,  but  a  circular 
orbit  is  impossible  forever. 

Motion  in  an  ellipse  is  stable  because  it  is  a  result  of  a  bal- 
ance of  forces  poising  themselves  bj  a  perpetual  swing  on  each 
side  of  a  central  mean.  Of  such  rhythmical  or  oscillatory 
movements  our  own  world  is  full,  the  starry  heavens  are  fulL 
Circular  motion  then,  instead  of  being  demanded  by  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis,  is  absolutely  forbidden  under  any  hypothesis. 

There  is  a  statement  given  upon  the  authority  of  the  Boyal 
Astronomical  Society,  vol.  29,  I860,*  that  the  earth's  equator 
is  not  a  perfect  circle  but  an  ellipse.  Not  only  is  the  earth 
flattened  at  the  poles,  giving  an  elliptical  form  to  the  meridians, 
but  there  is  a  slight  flattening  in  the  other  direction  also.  The 
diameter  of  the  equator,  which  has  one  of  its  extremities  in 
central  Africa,  is  longer  by  two  miles  than  the  one  at  right 
angles  to  it  This  seencfs  to  indicate  that,  when  the  earth  was 
in  an  attenuated  state,  the  various  portions  of  the  substance  of 
which  it  is  composed,  as  they  revolved  separately  around  the 
axis,  fell  into  elliptical  orbits,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  oceans 
are  now  made  to  conform  to  this  resulting  figure  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  same  laws  of  motion. 

These  are  the  objections  to  the  nebular  theory  which  Dr. 
Burr  derives  from  the  solar  system.  He  makes  much  indeed 
of  the  cometa  But  the  principles  we  have  brought  forward 
involve  a  suiBcient  reply  to  what  he  has  said  of  them,  even 
granting,  as  he  supposes,  that  they  had  their  origin  within  the 
system.  But  if  we  take  the  commonly  received  opinion  that 
they  are  stragglers  from  without,  they  present  no  difficulty 
whatever.  That  these  wisps  and  shreds  of  nebulous  matter 
should  have  been  thrown  off  into  space  to  wander  afterward 
as  they  should  fall  under  the  attraction  of  the  larger  bodies — that 
they  should  have  been  thus  thrown  off  in  the  course  of  the 

*  Scribner'8  MantMy,  June,  1873,  p.  188. 
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manifold  throes,  rendings,  burstings,  explosions,  ejections, 
which  occurred,  is  but  what  we  should  have  looked  for.  But 
on  the  theory  of  direct  creations  of  worlds  by  the  fiat  of  the 
Almighty  Will,  how  can  they  be  accounted  for?  What  can 
they  be  but  freaks  of  the  Creator  ? 

There  are  in  the  system  eight  planets  and  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  asteroids.  These  all  revolve  around  the 
sun  and  all  in  the  same  direction,  from  west  to  east  They  are 
all  approximately  in  one  plane.  Their  orbits  are  all  elliptical, 
having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  focL  Their  periodic  times  all  &11 
under  one  law.  Then  we  have  a  score  or  more  of  satellites, 
and  these  all  revolve  around  their  respective  primaries  with 
like  similarities,  each  family  having  all  its  members  approxi- 
mately in  one  plane  and  agreeing  with  the  planets  in  the  other 
particulars  just  mentioned,  even  to  the  direction  of  their  mo- 
tion, for  the  seemingly  retrograde  motion  of  the  satellites  of 
Uranus  and  Neptune  is,  as  we  have  shown,  only  apparent 
Every  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  bodies  is  believed  to  rotate 
upon  an  axis — ^all  that  admit  such  observations  as  would  de- 
termine the  point  are  known  so  to  rotate — ^and  the  rotations 
that  are  known  are  all  in  one  direction  and  all  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  revolutions  of  the  system,  viz :  from  west  to 
east.  Now  here  are  agreements  by  hundreds ;  the  disagree- 
ments that  have  been  alleged  are  comparatively  few,  and  even 
these  disappear  upon  examination.  The  witnesses  all,  when 
brought  upon  the  stand  and  cross-examined,  give  their  testimony 
decidedly  and  solely  in  favor  of  the  opponent  of  the  party  who 
subpoenaed  them.  But  marvelous  are  the  uniformities,  and 
these  point  clearly  away  from  the  theory  of  separate  creations ; 
they  point  to  a  common  origin  and  a  common  history.  If  one 
says  that  these  things  might  have  been  as  they  are  just  as  pro- 
bably on  the  theory  of  direct  creations  by  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Will,  he  is  on  the  same  ground  with  those  who  would 
say  that  God  undoubtedly  might  have  created  the  rocks,  with 
all  the  fossils  they  contain  already  in  them,  by  direct  fiat,  six 
thousand  years  ago,  in  the  space  of  six  literal  days — but  who 
believes  He  did?  There  is,  we  understand,  scarcely  a  scientist 
of  eminence  at  present  who  does  not  accept  the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis as  having  greater  probabilities  in  its  favor  than  any 
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otber,  save  Proctor,  and  he  has  a  theory  of  his  own,  which  is  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  his  non-reception  of  this. 

We  can  not  follow  the  author  into  the  regions  beyond  with 
the  same  particularity.  Nor  need  we.  The  hypothesis  may 
be  true  of  the  solar  system  and  not  be  true  of  the  stellar 
universe^  We  may  believe  that  each  fixed  star  is  a  sun  having 
a  retinue  of  planets,  and  probably  of  satellites,  and  that  each 
system  has  been  developed  from  a  nebulous  mass  the  same  as 
our  own,  without  believing  that  all  came  previously  .from  one 
great  nebulous  mass  containing  all  the  material  of  the  entire 
universa  The  evidence  which  would  extend  the  theory  thus 
to  include  the  whole  universe,  is  not  so  f  ulL  nor  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  can  it  be,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of 
astronomical  science.  But  analogy  points  that  way,  and  many 
of  the  things  we  can  observe  point  that  way.  Dr.  Burr's  objec- 
tions to  this  part  of  the  scheme  in  the  lecture  on  stellar  as- 
tronomy, spring  from  taking  our  system  as  an  exact  pattern  in 
its  details  of  the  greater  evolution  without  the  system.  But 
the  details  may  have  been  altogether  different,  nay,  we  should 
confidently  expect  to  find  them  so.  Indeed,  as  the  result  of 
the  process  of  formation  is  different,  so  ought  the  process  itself 
to  have  varied.  If  the  reader  will  consult  Dr.  Hickok's  Creator 
and  Creation,  Book  2,  chap.  2,  part  8,  he  will  find  drawn  out 
a  supposed  process,  by  which  the  stellar  worlds  as  we  find  them 
could  have  been  all  evolved  from  a  universal  matter. 

As  to  the  Lecture  on  Nebular  Astronomy,  we  may  say  in  a 
word  that  the  revelations  of  the  spectroscope  have  as  yet  but 
just  begun.  It  is  only  since  the  year  1859  that  Spectrum 
Analysis  has  entered  into  the  service  of  astronomy,  and  though 
its  performances  thus  far  have  been  astonishing,  we  can  by  no 
means  conclude  that  they  are  ended.  It  is  premature  to  pro- 
nounce with  confidence  what  will  be  its  final  indications.  Many 
of  its  revelations  favor  this  hypothesis,  and  if  there  are  some 
which  we  know  not  how  to  reconcile  with  it  as  we  now  con- 
struct it,  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  wait  for  more  of 
its  beautiful  light,  instead  of  pronouncing  with  confidence  that 
the  question  is  already  settled.  The  spectroscope  and  nebular 
astronomy  have  not  settled  it  against  the  hypothesis. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  examination  of  the 
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author's  treatment  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  because  he  has 
devoted  his  main  strength  to  it,  because  he  manifestly  thinks 
the  main  strength  of  his  argument  lies  here,  and  because  it 
seems  to  us  he  has  here  been  most  of  all  unsuccessful.  Upon 
the  other  two  divisions  of  the  subject  we  will  be  very  brief. 
These  are,  the  theory  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  living 
beings,  and  that  of  the  transmutation  of  species.  Here  he  lays 
down  these  principles.  "  No  being  can  reproduce  itself  in  kind. 
No  being  can  produce  its  own  equal,  much  less  its  superior. 
No  mere  combination  of  beings  can  produce  essentially  new 
properties ;  the  properties  resulting  must  be  properties  or  modi- 
fication of  properties  already  possessed  by  the  constituent  be- 
ings" (p.  91).  And  so  he  denies  "  that  ordinary  parentage  ex- 
plains the  continuance  of  races."  "  It  is  a  pure  impossibility 
in  the  nature  of  things."  **  Parents  are  no  suflScient  explana- 
tion of  their  offspring."  "In  no  case  can  a  plant  or  animal 
reproduce  itself"  These  and  more  to  the  same  eflfect  (pp.  95 
to  99).  His  position  then  is  that  the  new  beings  which  arise 
need  always  and  everywhere  to  be  accounted  for,  independently 
of  those  from  which  they  spring.  Does  he  mean  that  there 
must  be  a  new  creation  in  each  case  ?  Did  every  kernel  of 
the  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  of  last  year's  harvest  come  by 
a  separate  creative  act  on  the  part  of  God  ?  Or  did  it  come 
into  being  by  any  special  action  of  His  ?  What  is  clearer  than 
that  the  new  seed  springs  from  the  old  under  the  working  of 
natural  forces  by  natural  laws  ?  So  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
parents  beget  oflfspring  without  supernatural  agency.  Dr.  Burr 
would  surely  admit  this.  But  this  is  all  the  evolutionist  claims. 
Life,  he  says,  results  from  certain  combinations  of  matter  with- 
out supernatural  agency.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  we  can 
not  see  how  Dr.  Burr's  propositions,  taken  so  as  to  consist  at  all 
with  facts,  disprove  it  But  to  get  the  living  out  of  the  non- 
living— this  is  something  more  than  to  get  plant  or  animal 
from  a  progenitor  like  itself.  The  eflFect  is  greater  than  the 
cause.  The  stream  rises  higher  than  its  sourca  "  No  being 
can  produce  its  superior"  (p.  91).  Yet  "children  are  some- 
times, both  physically  and  mentally,  greatly  the  superiors  of 
their  parents.  What  a  poor  explanation  do  their  parents  give 
-of  such  offspring  as  Milton  and  Newton  and  Pascal"  (p.  97). 
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Was  there  then  a  supernatural  intervention  to  produce  these 
men  ?  Dr.  Burr  would  reject  traducianism  probably  and  say, 
yes,  every  human  being  comes  direct  from  the  hand  of  God, 
separate  and  underived.  But  the  traducianists  are  not  all  dead 
nor  silenced.  And  if  they  were,  the  argument  is  not  saved, 
for  is  not  the  physical  man  often  superior  to  the  parents  from 
whom  he  sprung?  Does  not  the  animal  often  excel  its  paren- 
tage in  size,  strength,  vigor,  sagacity,  in  fineness  of  qualities  of 
every  sort  ?  So  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  There  is  a  coming 
forth  of  what  exceeds  that  from  which  it  came,  without  any 
intervention  of  the  supernatural.  And  this  is  all  the  evolu- 
tionist asks.  Higher  individuals  do  come  from  the  lower,  why 
not  higher  species?  And  why  not  the  organic  from  the  inor- 
ganic? Whatever  objections  we  may  entertain  to  these  con- 
clusions, we  cannot  see  how  these  arguments  of  the  author 
affect  the  conclusions. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  Lectures,  entitled  *'  Conflict  with  Geology  " 
and  "  Conflict  with  the  Science  of  Probabilities,"  seem  to  us  to 
have  much  force  as  against  the  atheistic  evolutionist,  but  to  be 
without  force  to  the  theist,  who,  believing  that  God  made  all 
things,  yet  deems  that  the  method  of  His  making  was  through 
these  processes  of  evolution.  In  this  case  everything  was  fore- 
seen— all  provided  for  at  the  first  to  be  just  as  we  find  it — all 
involved  in  the  original  universal  matter  which  He  would  have 
evolved  in  all  time  to  come,  and  all  which  He  did  not  wish  to 
have  subsequently  come  forth  kept  out  of  the  original  germ. 

We  come  now  to  our  second  inquiry,  can  evolutionism  logi- 
cally result  in  atheism  ?  It  is  not  claimed  indeed  that  it  would 
be  a  necessary  result  Dr.  Burr  says :  **  A  positive  proof  of  the 
law  scheme  would  do  just  nothing  toward  disproving  a  crea- 
ting God  "  (p.  10).  But  he  thinks  it  undermines  the  evidences 
of  His  existence.  If  evolutionism  is  time,  God  may  exist  but 
we  can  not  prove  it.  **  It  is  perfectly  inconsistent  with  all  evi- 
dence of  His  existence  '*  (p.  17).  It  is  true  indeed  the  atheistic 
evolutionist  so  regards  it.  And  we  hear  him  crying  out,  "  We 
have  no  need  of  a  God.  For  see  how  everything  is  accounted 
for  without  him.  The  supposition  of  a  God  therefore  being 
needless  is  unphilosophical,  and  so  it  is  foolish.  The  ignorant 
may  receive  it,  but  the  intelligent  must  discern  that  it  is  with- 
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out  proof  and  so  must  reject  it"  To  this  claim  of  the  atheist 
Dr.  Burr  yields.  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,"  says  he,  **  that  in 
effect  it  [evolutionism]  suppresses  all  theistic  evidences,  for  after 
I  have  admitted  that  the  properties  of  matter  itself  will  account 
for  all  we  find  within  the  bounds  of  nature,  what  shall  hinder  a 
philosopher  from  saying,  ^  These  atoms  are  just  as  easily  con- 
ceived of  as  being  eternal  as  is  an  infinite  mind.'  No  satisfac- 
tory answer  can  be  made  to  this  "  (p.  18).  From  this  opinion 
we  must  decidedly  dissent  Just  here  we  believe  theism  en- 
trenches itself  with  absolute  invincibility.  If  matter  were  in- 
ert and  motionless,  it  might  be  difficult  to  disprove  its  eternity. 
But  such  is  not  the  matter  we  have  to  do  with.  It  is  matter 
endowed  with  its  various  forces — active  forces  producing  effects 
— ^forces  that  are  all  the  while  carrying  it  onward  in  a  process 
of  development  Moving  matter  must  move  in  time.  The 
motion  must  have  commenced  at  some  definite  point  of  time,  or 
it  must  have  come  down  from  a  past  eternity  without  beginning. 
If  it  had  a  beginning,  there  must  have  been  some  cause  for  it, 
and  this  cause  is  God.  That  it  should  have  come  down  from 
eternity  without  beginning,  we  maintain  to  be  demonstrably 
just  as  impossible  as  that  7+5=1200  should  be  a  true  equation. 
**  Those  scholars,"  says  Dr.  Burr,  **  who  hold  to  eternal  atomic 
forces  and  laws  which  are  able  of  themselves  to  build  up  all  the 
various  natural  structures  are  universally  atheists  "  (p.  14).  Of 
couree  they  are,  but  their  prime  error  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  the  "  atomic  forces  and  laws  "can  be  "eternal,"  and  this 
assumption  is  no  necessary  part  of  evolutionism.  All  that  this 
requires  is  that  we  begin  with  the  original  world  substance  or 
at  most  with  the  universal  matter  all  in  a  single  mass,  and  from 
it  derive  the  existing  worlds  with  all  their  contents.  This  will 
imply  indeed  a  subsequent  development  onward  into  the  future 
to  a  final  consummation  or  winding  up  of  the  whola 

Let  us  here  pause  a  moment  and  look  at  the  scheme  as  it  now 
presents  itself.  Starting  with  an  original  nebulous  matter,  the 
present  system  of  revolving  worlds  is  easily  derived  from  it,  and 
the  probability  of  such  derivation  is  such  as  commands  a  recep- 
tion of  the  theory  by  astronomers  well  nigh  universal.  It  is 
certainly  possible  that  the  formless  void,  mentioned  in  Gen.  i,  2, 
as  the  original  state  of  the  earth,  refers  to  the  nebulous  mat- 
ter in  some  stage  of  the  earth's  formation  from  such  matter. 
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and  that  the  light  which  was  brought  into  being  so  long  before 
the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  that  resulting  from 
the  chemical  action  of  the  elements  entering  into  their  various 
combinations.  The  solid  earth  once  formed,  geology  indicates 
the  steps  of  the  process  by  which  it  has  come  to  its  present 
condition  and  points  to  future  changes  in  the  same  line.  But 
the  living  creatures  upon  the  earth  geology  does  not  account 
for.  How  did  they  arise?  Was  it  by  separate  creative  acts  of 
the  Divine  Being,  or  was  it  a  part  of  the  process  of  development? 
The  evolutionist  says  the  latter.  The  first  beginnings  of  life 
sprung  up  spontaneously  irom  inorganic  matter.  But  no,  says 
the  objector.  From  the  lifeless  and  inorganic  to  the  living  and 
organic,  though  it  be  only  in  the  simplest  forms,  is  too  great  a 
stride.  There  is  a  chasm  there.  The  approaches  to  this  chasm 
from  either  side  may  be  such  as  to  create  an  expectation  that 
we  might  pass  directly  across  it,  but  when  we  come  to  it  we 
Dee<l  a  bridge.  Arrange  your  experiment ;  let  us  see  the  living 
issuiiig  spontaneously  without  any  germ ;  this  will  be  the  bridge 
we  want.  Well,  the  experiment  has  been  attempted,  and  success 
has  been  claimed  for  it  But  a  closer  scrutiny  casts  doubt  upon 
it  The  germ  had  not  been  excluded  with  sufiScient  care ;  the 
life  brought  out  was  not  spontaneous  after  all.  But  wait,  says 
the  evolutionist ;  we  shall  succeed  presently ;  everything  prom- 
ises success ;  you  have  only  to  wait  till  we  can  adjust  the  details 
of  the  experiment  with  the  requisite  care  and  skill.  Huxley, 
while  expressing  his  emphatic  conviction  that  tlie  experiments  in 
question  do  not  really  prove  the  point,  yet  adds :  *'  I  must  care- 
fully guard  myself  against  the  supposition  that  I  intend  to  sug- 
gest that  no  such  thing  as  abiogenesis  ever  has  taken  place  in 
the  past  or  ever  will  take  place  in  the  future."  "Expectation 
is  permissible  where  belief  is  not,  and  if  it  were  given  me  to 
look  beyond  the  abyss  of  geologically  recorded  time  to  the  still 
more  remote  period  when  the  earth  was  passing  through  phys- 
ical and  chemical  conditions,  which  it  can  no  more  see  again 
than  a  man  can  recall  his  infancy,  I  should  expect  to  be  a  wit- 
ness of  the  evolution  of  living  protoplasm  from  not  living  mat- 
ter. That  is  the  expectation  to  which  analogical  reasoning  leads 
ma"  {I^y  Sermons,  pp.  866,  367.)  Now  while  we  do  not  share 
in  these  so  confident  expectations  that  spontaneous  generation 
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is  goiDg  to  be  proved,  we  yet  think  it  would  be  too  much  to 
affirm  that  it  will  not  be  proved.  The  mdications  that  point  to 
and  favor  it  are  such  that  the  expectations  of  those  who  are 
looking  for  it  are  not  to  be  hooted  down  as  visionary.  Let  them 
prove  it  if  tbey  can.  We  can  maintain  that  God  is  the  author 
of  life  equally  whether  He  produced  it  by  successive  creative 
fiats  as  each  new  order  of  living  beings  was  brought  upon  the 
stage,  or  brought  them  by  processes  of  development  from  lower 
forms  of  being.  The  same  things  may  also  be  said  of  the 
transmutation  of  species,  whi«*h  would  give  us  the  higher  orders 
springing  out  of  the  lower.  Huxley  believes  "  that  experiments 
conducted  by  a  skilful  physiologist  would  very  probably  obtain 
the  desired  production  in  a  comparatively  few  years."  {Lay 
Serm,^  p.  295.)  Many  of  the  scientists  talk  and  write  as  if  the 
theory  were  already  established,  but  it  is  not  We  may  well 
doubt  whether  it  ever  will  be,  but  let  us  not  be  too  confident 
Let  them  prove  this  also  if  they  can,  yet  will  not  we  fear.  In 
regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  rational  soul  of  man  from  his 
cerebral  and  nervous  organization,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
chasm  is  far  broader  and  fer  deeper.  That  this  should  ever  be 
made  out  seems  especially  improbable.  But  the  study  of  phys- 
iological psychology  now  attracting  so  much  attention  may 
make  manifest  what  now  would  seem  impossible.  If  it  should 
finally  appear  that  even  the  soul  of  man  was  generated  by  this 
process,  we  would  still  maintain  its  immateriality  and  its  immor- 
tality, and  would  maintain  that  God  was  its  framer  as  well  if  He 
framed  it  by  the  process  as  if  He  called  it  into  existence  by  a 
separate  creative  act 

Let  us  now  suppose  these  chasms  all  bridged  over,  and  the 
derivation  of  everything  we  now  see  from  an  original  nebulous 
mass  made  out  Carrying  the  same  line  of  development  on- 
ward into  the  future,  we  shall  come  at  length  to  a  time 
when  the  fires  of  the  sun  shall  have  burned  out,  and  it  shall 
cease  to  give  out  its  light  and  heat,  and  when  planets  and  satel- 
lites, having  their  centrifugal  force  overcome  by  the  resistance 
of  the  ether  which  fills  the  heavenly  spaces,  shall  rush  together 
into  one,  even  as  they  originally  came  forth  from  one.  Per- 
haps in  the  vastly  more  remote  future,  all  suns  and  systems 
will  in  like  manner  rush  together  into  one  common  mass.  And 
the   doctrine   of  the  conservation  and  equivalence  of  forces 
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teaches  as  that  the  destruction  of  motion  in  such  Titanic  con- 
cussions must  result  in  enormous  manifestations  of  force  in 
some  other  form,  and  it  is  deemed  not  impossible — ^it  is  by  some 
regarded  probable — that  this  should  be  sufficient  to  unlock  the 
combinations  of  matter  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  and  throw 
all  back  into  the  separated  elements,  i.  a,  into  the  original  neb- 
ulous condition  from  which  it  came  in  the  outset  When  this 
happens,  a  complete  cycle  has  been  run ;  we  are  at  the  point 
where  we  first  b^an,  ready  to  start  on  a  similar  round  again.  Nay, 
more,  cycle  may  follow  cycle  without  limit;  the  process  is 
capable  of  extension  ad  in/iniium.  But  the  atheistic  evolu- 
tionist turns  upon  us  and  says,  ^^  Well,  if  it  may  go  on  in  the 
future  without  end,  it  may  have  come  down  in  like  manner 
from  the  past  without  beginning.  An  eternal  succession  of 
universes  being  established,  the  eternal  God  is  thereby  ruled 
out"  Such  is  indeed  the  conclusion  of  the  atheist  It  is  a 
dire  conclusion  to  come  to,  at  the  end  of  so  long  a  race,  but  let 
us  not  be  frightened.     God  is  not  annihilated  so  easily. 

For  the  supposition  of  a  past  eternity  thus  made  up  is  utterly 
contradictory.  It  is  absurd ;  it  is  impossible.  It  is  grounded 
in  a  misapprehension  of  what  is  involved  in  infinity.  The  infi- 
nite is  not,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  aggregation  of  units.  No 
heaping  up  of  finites  will  ever  constitute  it ;  it  cannot  be  con- 
stituted ;  it  is  a  simple  idea ;  the  mind  must  grasp  it  directly. 
It  does  not  come  by  successive  additions.  These  may  give  us 
the  vastly  great,  that  which  is  so  great  that  the  imagination 
staggers  in  the  effort  to  reach  it,  so  great  that  the  mind  cannot 
grasp  it  And  the  mind,  overcome  by  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
immeasurably  great,  may,  by  a  last  convulsive  effort,  imagine  a 
heaping  together  of  these  intangible  magnitudes  in  numbers 
that  are  equally  unmanageable,  and  may  conclude  that  such  a 
process  continued  sufficiently  wUl  at  length  reach  infinity.  But 
this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  goal  we  seek  does 
not  lie  in  that  direction.  We  are  travelling  in  the  wrong  road, 
and  are  no  nearer  the  goal  when  the  weary  wings  of  the  ex- 
hausted imagination  fail,  and  let  us  drop,  than  we  were  before 
we  started ;  we  are  just  as  far  from  the  infinite  at  the  last  as  at 
the  first  We  have  been  seeking  a  goal ;  the  infinite  has  no 
goal.     And  coming  back  fi*om  our  adventurous  excursion  to 
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the  starting  point,  we  can,  standing  just  there,  apprehend  this 
simple  idea,  the  unlimited,  the  boundless,  the  infinite,  just  as 
accurately  and  just  as  completely  as  we  can  standing  on  the 
dizzy  heights  we  have  attempted  to  reacL  And  once  appre- 
hending the  idea,  we  perceive  that  no  aggregations  can  consti- 
tute it,  since  it  is  by  its  very  nature  not  so  much  beyond  aggre- 
gations as  aside  from  them — without  them.  If  now  the  infinite 
we  are  seeking  to  fill  be  one  of  duration,  as  is  the  past  eternity 
of  the  atheist,  it  refuses  to  be  made  up  by  units  of  tima  It 
makes  no  difference  what  the  units  are ;  they  may  be  simple 
days  of  solar  time ;  they  may  be  those  cosmical  cycles  stretch- 
ing from  nebula  to  nebula  again,  each  of  which  would  multiply 
itself  beyond  the  geologic  aeons  to  a  multiple  higher,  perhaps, 
by  far  than  that  by  which  these  stretch  themselves  beyond  our 
single  days.  Let  now  the  atheist  begin  from  the  present,  and 
reckon  back  into  the  past  by  cycles ;  let  him  put  in  as  many 
cycles  as  there  are  days  in  each,  and  then  as  many  of  the 
periods  thus  constituted  as  they  each  have  days,  and  so  on  ; 
each  new  period  added  being  the  square  of  the  preceding,  and 
let  him  heap  up  even  such  periods  to  imagination's  utmost 
stretch,  and  then  plunge  his  imagination  into  the  unknown 
void  beyond :  all  this  brings  him  no  nearer  to  the  eternity  he 
seeks  to  fill  than  we  now  stand  to-day.  For  by  the  very  sup- 
position, he  is  seeking  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  that  which  is 
without  measura  No  aggregate  of  finites  can  do  it  That  the 
material  universe  should  have  come  down  from  a  past  eternity 
without  beginning,  is  therefore  an  impossibility,  a  contradiction, 
an  absurdity.  Il  must  then  have  had  a  beginning,  and  in  the 
beginning  God. 

But  it  will  be  said,  we  do,  notwithstanding  all  such  reasonings 
from  the  nature  of  infinity,  admit  a  future  eternity  without  end; 
how  then  can  we  gainsay  the  past  eternity  without  beginning? 
Why  must  we  not  admit  the  one  equally  with  the  other?  The 
answer  is  we  do,  just  that  and  no  more.  What  is  implied 
in  a  ^ture  eternity  ?  Simply  this,  that  go  as  far  into  the  future 
as  we  will,  we  may  then  go  still  farther.  Sail  down  the  stream 
never  so  far,  the  stream  stretches  on  still  beyond.  But  the  time 
never  can  come  in  the  future  when,  reckoning  forward  from  this 
present  to  it,  the  period  will  not  be  finite  and  definite,  with 
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simpljr  more  to  come.  That  is  what  infinity  of  time  means, 
more  to  come  at  whatever  point  of  the  line  we  may  stand. 
And  that  more  to  come  is  precisely  the  same,  standing  just  here 
at  this  present,  as  it  will  be  at  any  imaginable  point  of  the  re- 
motest future.  It  is  at  once  seen,  that  any  attempt  to  fill  up 
and  complete  this  future  infinite  duration  is  absurd,  because  it 
subverts  the  verv  foundation  of  the  idea,  the  more  to  come. 
And  it  manifestly  makes  no  diflference  whether  we  reckon  from 
the  present  forward  into  the  Aiture,  or  backward  into  the  past. 
Infinity  of  past  time  simply  means  more  preceding,  go  as  far 
back  as  we  will.  And  if  we  go  back  over  the  greatest  number 
of  the  cosmical  cycles  imaginable  or  unimaginable,  the  back- 
ward gaze  from  that  point  is  not  a  whit  changed  from  what  it 
is  here  at  this  present  But  the  past  eternal  succession  of  cy- 
cles of  the  atheist  implies,  that  by  a  count  of  units  the  bounds 
of  that  which  is  boundless  have  been  actually  reached.  It  is  a 
heaping  up  of  the  finite  until  it  reaches  the  infinite.  When 
the  possibility  of  accomplishing  this  in  the  future  is  demon- 
strated, it  can  be  admitted  for  the  past  If  the  claim  for  the  past 
is  valid,  if  the  universe  has  come  down  from  the  past  through 
a  succession  of  cycles  without  beginning,  if  this  has  been  not 
hjpothetically  constructed  in  the  mind,  but  actually  realized  in 
fact,  actually  finished  up  and  completed,  then  it  is  possible  for 
a  future  eternity  to  be  also  finished  up  and  completed,  that  its 
completion  become  an  actually  realized  fact  That  is  to  say, 
we  may  reach  the  end  of  that  which  is  without  end.  The  ab- 
surdity is  the  same  whichever  way  we  look.  It  is  just  as  pos- 
sible in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  and  no  more. 

Succession  without  a  beginning  is  an  impossibility.  To 
affirm  it,  is  the  same  as  to  affirm  a  succession  without  end  ac- 
tually realized.  If  then  it  were  made  out  that  the  cosmical 
periods  do  succeed  each  other  in  cycles,  all  that  we  could  affirm 
of  the  past  portion  of  the  series  would  be  that  we  could  never 
reach  a  point  where  we  could  say,  here  God  must  have  begun 
the  work.  We  could  not  fix  the  beginning,  because  there 
could  be  no  point  where  some  preceding  terms  of  the  series 
might  not  have  existed.  All  the  past  eternity  the  atheist  can 
get  for  his  universe  is  this,  that  we  can  never  get  so  far  back 
but  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  innumerable  cycles  preceding. 
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He  can  have  a  series  whose  limit  we  can  not  fix.  And  he 
confounds  ihe  series  whose  limit  can  not  be  determined  with 
that  which  has  no  limit,  the  indefinite  with  the  infinite.  His 
infinite  is  only  the  inconceivably  great  The  truth  is  there  can 
be  no  actually  existing  series  which  is  not  limited  in  both 
directions.  It  must  be  made  up  of  an  exact  number  of  terms 
fixed  and  definite.  And  all  that  can  be  meant  by  an  infinite 
series  is,  that  whatever  be  the  number  of  terms  we  may  actually 
have,  it  is  possible  to  add  other  terms  indefinitely.  Whether 
the  additions  be  made  at  one  extremity  of  the  series,  or  the 
other,  or  both,  will  not  alter  the  case.  While  additional  terms 
are  always  possible,  the  number  of  actual  terms  must  always 
be  finite  and  definite.  If  then  universes  follow  each  other  in 
cycles,  the  time  never  can  come  when  the  number  of  cycles  that 
have  actually  existed  will  not  be  finite,  a  series  having  both 
beginning  and  end.  There  can  not  be  succession  without  a 
beginning.  We  can  not  fix  the  beginning,  but  we  can  know 
there  must  have  been  one  somewhere.  An  eternal  succession 
of  worlds  is  then  impossible ;  there  must  have  been  a  beginning, 
and  m  the  beginning  OocL 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  reason  as  you  may,  we  have  behind 
us  an  entire  past  eternity,  and  we  have  only  to  put  one  of  the 
cosmical  cycles  into  the  corresponding  space  of  time,  through 
all  the  spaces  of  this  actually  existing  eternity,  and  we  have 
our  infinite  series  of  cycles  made  out  The  proof  that  they  can 
not  be  made  out  must  then  go  for  nothing,  since  by  this  easy 
supposition  they  are  made  out,  and  we  have  them  standing  be- 
fore us.  But  this  supposition  contains  the  same  impossible  ele- 
ments. It  speaks  of  an  entire  past  eternity.  It  undertakes  to 
grasp  it  as  a  whole.  It  comprehends  the  infinity  of  past  dura- 
tion in  its  totality.  But  the  infinite  can  have  no  such  totality 
as  this  supposition  contemplates.  No  such  whole  is  predicable 
of  it.  For  a  whole  is  correlative  with  parts,  a  whole  is  made 
up  of  its  parts.  But  as  we  have  already  shown,  no  aggregation 
of  finite  parts  can  reach  the  infinite.  Totality  and  infinity  then 
are  incompatible  terms ;  either  excludes  the  other.  Let  the 
totality  come  where  it  may,  infinity  leaps  beyond  it  For  that 
is  what  infinity  means,  that  go  where  we  will  we  can  go  far- 
ther ;  be  the  sum  total  what  it  may,  more  may  yet  be  added. 
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Let  one  form  any  conception  he  is  able  of  the  whole  of  infinity, 
any  possible  conception  of  it  Whatever  it  can  mean,  it  either 
admits  of  additions  or  it  does  not  If  any  thing  can  be  added 
to  it,  then  it^is  not  the  whole  ;  we  must  enlarge  the  borders  of 
it  to  take  in  the  addition  before  we  have  the  whole.  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  add  any  thing  to  it,  it  is  not  infinite,  since  it 
contradicts  the  very  idea  of  infinity,  viz :  that  something  can 
almays  be  added  to  whatever  we  may  actually  have.  The 
whole  of  infinity  is  therefore  impossible;  there  can  be  no  whole 
without  a  limit,  and  infinity  excludes  limit  The  entire  past 
eternity  of  the  atheist,  therefore,  instead  of  being  the  infinite  in 
time,  is  only  the  inconceivably  great;  it  is  but  an  outside  finite. 
It  is  going  back  as  far  as  he  can  get,  taking  a  leap  into  the 
dark,  fathomless  abyss  beyond,  and  calling  it  eternity.  But  it 
is  not  eternity ;  it  is  but  a  vast  totality,  and  so  is  not  without 
its  limit  It  must  then  have  had  a  beginning,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning Ood, 

But  yet  again,  it  may  be  said,  though  it  is  not  possible  to 
reach  infinity  by  putting  together  any  definite  number  of  units, 
we  have  only  to  increase  the  number  to  infinity,  and  the  infi- 
nite sum  will  be  made  out  As  long  as  the  number  of  terms  is 
finite,  it  is  true  the  sum  will  be  finite ;  but  an  infinite  number 
of  terms  being  given,  the  diflSculty  is  obviated  and  infinity  re- 
sults. Take  any  given  measure  of  extension,  and  repeat  it  an 
infinite  number  of  times,  you  will  have  infinite  extension  in 
space,  and  in  like  manner  any  definite  period  of  duration  re- 
peated to  infinity  will  give  infinite  duration.  While,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  true  that  no  multiplication  of  finite  factors  will 
give  infinity,  it  is  only  to  make  one  of  the  factors  infinite  to 
have  the  product  the  same.  Give  the  evolutionist  then  an  infi- 
nite number  of  cycles,  his  past  eternity  is  made  out,  and  he  can 
laugh  at  all  our  reasonings.  The  value  of  the  single  terms  of 
the  series  may  be  small  as  well  as  great,  all  he  wants  is  an  in- 
finity of  terms.  Whether  he  reckons  by  the  cosmical  cycles, 
or  by  days,  hours,  or  minutes,  will  be  all  the  same,  an  infinite 
number  of  them  will  give  him  infinite  time.  But  this  reason- 
ing uses  the  same  jugglery  of  words.  There  is  and  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  an  infinite  number.  It  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.    The  phrase  contains  two  ideas  that  are  mutually  ex- 
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elusive.  To  number  is  to  numerate,  to  count,  and  a  number  is 
that  which  can  be  counted  or  reckoned.  Whether  we  look  at 
its  etymology  or  its  usage  we  get  the  same  meaning.  But  this 
excludes  the  infinite  by  its  very  definition.  The  infinite  num- 
ber then,  if  it  can  be  counted,  is  not  infinite ;  if  not,  is  not  a  num- 
ber. And  yet  we  do  speak  of  infinite  numbers  sometimes,  e.  g., 
the  infinite  series  in  mathematics  is  said  to  have  an  infinite 
number  of  terms.  But  this  is  only  an  acconmiodation  of  lan- 
guage. It  no  more  implies  an  actual  infinite  number  than  the 
rising  or  the  setting  sun  implies  a  stationary  earth  with  the  sun 
actually  circling  around  it  All  that  can  be  meant  by  the  infi- 
nite number  of  terms  of  a  series  is,  that,  whatever  number  of 
terms  we  may  assign  to  it.  more  can  be  added.  The  number  of 
terms  actually  taken  must  always  be  definite,  and  the  infinity 
of  the  terms  means  nothing  else  than  infinity  means  always  and 
everywhere,  viz :  that  more  can  always  be  added,  that  go  as 
far  as  you  may  there  is  room  for  more  beyond.  The  infinity 
belongs  not  to  the  number  of  terms  but  to  the  series.  The 
series  is  infinite.  It  is  infinite  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
its  terms.  And  this  means  simply  and  solely  that  the  series 
always  stretches  beyond  any  and  all  possible  number  of  terms. 
But  it  may  be  said,  this  is  true  as  long  as  the  numbers  have 
an  assignable  value,  but  there  are  numbers  which  are  beyond 
assignable  value,  and  it  is  these  numbers  which  express  the 
terms  of  our  infinite  seriea  But  what  is  meant  by  numbers 
that  are  beyond  assignable  value?  or  how  do  we  come  by 
such  numbers  ?  All  that  can  be  meant  is  that  we  have  not 
the  means  of  determining  the  value.  If  a  number  is  indeter- 
minate, it  is  because  we  lack  the  data  or  the  conditions  requisite 
for  determining  it  The  data  given  or  the  conditions  furnished, 
we  could  fix  the  number  and  write  it  down  in  plain  figures. 
No  infinity  then  can  lurk  in  indeterminate  numbers.  But  the 
number  of  terms  of  the  atheist's  series  of  cycles  of  past  time  is 
simply  indeterminate.  He  can  not  tell  how  many  there  are, 
therefore  they  are  beyond  all  count  I  It  is  a  number  without 
number!  It  is  these  indeterminate  numbers  that  make  the 
mischief  The  infinite  of  the  mathematician  sometimes  means 
these.  ''  The  infinite  in  mathematics  is  not  invariably  beyond 
the  power  of  measurement,  not  absolutely  boundless,  but  be- 
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yond  the  need  of  measurement"  {ApphiorCs  Cychpedia^  Art 
Infinitesimal.)  It  may  be  beyond  human  power  of  measure- 
ment, but  not  absolutely  beyond  all  power  of  it  We  might, 
for  instance,  inquire  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  last  term 
of  the  series  of  natural  numbers.  1,  2,  8,  &c.,  written  compactly 
in  a  column  reaching  from  here  to  the  sun.  We  might  inquire 
the  sum  of  the  terms  of  a  rapidly  increasing  geometrical  series, 
whose  number  of  terms  would  require  for  counting  them  all 
the  time  of  the  geologic  ages  of  the  earth  past  and  future. 
Such  quantities  as  these  would  be  mathematical  infinites,  but 
no  real  infinites.  Each  of  them  would  be  a  number  exact  and 
definite,  though  we  could  not  get  at  it.  And  the  reason  why 
we  can  not  compass  these  numbers  lies  in  the  limitation  of  our 
&cultie&  But  the  reason  why  we  cannot  compass  infinity  does 
not  lie  in  any  such  limitation  of  power.  On  the  contrary,  our 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  compassing  it  is  founded  upon  the 
very  power  we  do  possess,  the  power  of  discerning  what  the 
infinite  is,  the  power  of  perceiving  it  as  something  beyond  com- 
pass, and  which  can  not  therefore  be  constituted.  Divine 
power  is  no  nearer  to  making  it  up  than  human,  because  it  is 
a  matter  to  which  power  does  not  apply,  and  this  fact  our 
Acuities  enable  us  to  discern. 

There  is  then  no  possibility  of  an  infinite  number  which  can 
give  the  atheist  terms  enough  in  his  series  of  cycles  of  past  time 
to  reach  infinity.  In  his  strivings  to  reach  it,  he  may  wing  his 
way  upwiird  till  he  comes  into  the  region  of  the  clouds,  where  he 
can  see  no  farther,  and  from  the  dimness  of  his  circumscribed 
vision  he  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  has  got  the  gauge 
of  the  infinite  heights.  But  he  has  but  to  return  to  terra  firma, 
and  direct  his  eye  to  the  clear  height  of  a  cloudless  heaven,  and 
by  the  simple  intuition  that  God  has  given  him,  he  may  dis- 
cern the  infinite,  not  as  any  continuation  or  enlargement  of  the 
finite,  not  a  mere  negation  of  the  finite,  but  a  positive  dictum 
of  his  reason,  which  when  grasped  excludes  the  finite  and  do 
can  not  be  made  up  by  repetitions  of  the  finite,  even  should 
the  Infinite  God  himself  be  supposed  to  undertake  the  task, 
since  such  a  supposition  involves  a  bald  contradiction.  There 
can  be  no  infinite  number  of  cosmical  cycles,  no  totality  of  an 
infinite  series  of  them.    If  such  cycles  have  preceded  the  pre- 
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sent,  they  have  a  number,  they  are  capable  of  being  counted. 
In  our  ignorance  we  can  not  know  what  the  number  is,  but  by 
our  knowledge  we  can  know  assuredly  that  it  is.  We  can 
know  that  it  is  definite  and  finite.  It  had  a  beginning  then, 
and  in  the  beginning  God,  Let  the  atheist  conjure  with  his 
cycles  as  he  may,  he  can  never  get  out  of  them  an  eternity  of 
past  duration  until  infinity  ceases  to  be  infinity,  and  even  then 
his  eternity  can  never  be  without  beginning. 

Once  more  the  atheist  may  say,  even  if  we  concede  the 
validity  of  these  reasonings  from  the  nature  of  infinity,  the 
theist  gains  nothing  by  them,  since  in  disproving  an  eternal  suc- 
cession of  universes,  he  at  the  same  time  disproves  the  eternity 
of  God.  If  worlds  cannot  have  existed  through  a  past  eternity, 
neither  can  God.  Whatever  difficulties  beset  the  one  supposi- 
tion must  lie  equally  against  the  other.  It  is  therefore  still 
true  that  we  can  as  well  conceive  of  the  forces  of  nature  acting 
eternally  as  of  God  so  acting.  Herbert  Spencer,  speaking  of 
the  atheist's  self -existent  universe,  says :  "  To  form  a  conception 
of  self-existence  is  to  form  a  conception  of  existence  without  a 
beginning.  Now  by  no  mental  effort  can  we  do  this.  To  con- 
ceive  existence  through  infinite  past  time  implies  the  concep- 
tion of  infinite  past  time,  which  is  an  impossibility."  {First 
Principles,  p.  31.)  But  he  has  the  same  difficulty  with  regard 
to  a  self-existent  God.  For  he  says ;  "  Those  who  cannot  con- 
ceive a  self-existent  universe,  and  who  therefore  assume  a 
creator  as  the  source  of  the  universe,  take  for  granted  that  they 
can  conceive  a  self-existent  creator.  But  they  delude  them- 
selves." "  As  unlimited  duration  is  inconceivable ;  all  those 
formal  ideas  into  which  it  enters  are  also  inconceivable."  (Id., 
pp.  85,  86.)  Thus  he  consigns  universe  and  Deity  alike  to  the 
limbo  of  the  unknown  and  unknowabla 

Now  such  notions  spring  firom  a  wrong  conception  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  eternity  of  God.  They  take  for  granted  that  it 
is  made  up  of  consecutive  periods  of  time.  But  this  cannot  be. 
If  this  were  what  is  meant  by  the  eternity  of  God,  that  eter- 
nity would  be  not  only  inconceivable  but  impossible  The 
reasoning  above  would  be  valid  against  it  We  are  creatures 
of  time.  Far  other  is  He.  "  The  high  and  lofty  One  that  in- 
habiteth  eternity"  is  raised  above  the  confines  of  time.     His 
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eternity  is  independent  of  time ;  it  is  altogether  aside  from  it 
His  very  infinity  raises  Him  above  it  There  can  be  no  such 
operations  of  His  intelligence  as  are  these  of  ours,  which  come 
to  us  in  succession.  There  is  no  such  succession  to  Him ;  if  there 
were,  there  must  have  been  a  beginning.  Our  comprehension 
being  limited,  different  objects  of  comprehension  must  come  to 
us  in  succession,  but  infinite  comprehension  must  grasp  all 
together.  Finite  knowledge  must  add  each  new  increment  to 
its  stock  of  knowledge  successively ;  infinite  knowledge  contains 
all  things,  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  it  We  must  learn 
in  time ;  God  cannot  learn,  for  there  can  be  nothing  of  which  He 
is  ignorant  Every  perception,  whether  by  the  senses  or  by  the 
reason,  puts  us  into  possession  of  that  which  before  we  had  not, 
and  so  must  come  after  our  previous  state ;  the  Infinite  cannot 
perceive,  for  there  can  be  nothing  which  is  not  already  within 
His  grasp.  We  recall  the  past  by  bringing  that  again  before 
the  mind  which  has  once  been  there  and  then  been  lost  out  of 
sight ;  the  Infinite  cannot  lose  sight  of  anything  and  so  cannot 
remember.  We  reason  from  premises  to  conclusion,  arriving  at 
new  knowledge  by  the  process  ;  all  conclusions — all  that  would 
be  conclusions  to  us — are  under  the  immediate  intuition  of 
infinite  knowledge ;  there  can  be  no  process  of  discernment  and 
nothing  new  to  be  known.  God  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  for  man 
must  open  his  eyes  upon  what  he  would  discern,  and  then  can 
bring  but  a  speck  of  the  wide  universe  within  the  range  of  his 
vision  ;  to  God  all  things  are  naked  and  open  ;  they  are  open  to 
Him ;  He  need  not  open  an  eye  upon  them.  The  infinity  of 
space,  the  infinity  of  time,  the  universe  of  objects  in  time  and 
space,  all  possible  universes,  everything  in  everyone,  through 
the  whole  circuit  of  its  existence,  all  are  open  to  Him.  They 
are  known  to  Him  by  no  effort  of  His  understanding ;  His  all- 
comprehending  infinitude  does  in  and  of  itself  contain  them  all. 
Man  occupies  a  given  space,  he  has  locality  and  can  pass  from 
one  portion  of  space  to  another  only  in  a  succession  of  time ; 
God  is  not  held  by  the  confines  of  space  and  never  goes  from 
place  to  place. 

In  such  ways  as  these  it  appears  that  while  man's  existence 
is  one  continuous  movement  occupying  time,  it  is  not  so  with 
God.     With  Him  is  no  development,  no  evolution,  no  progres- 
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sion,  no  succession.  He  is  the  unchanging  One,  and  is  so  by 
the  very  infinitude  of  His  nature.  All  creation  is  in  a  perpet- 
ual flux,  and  it  is  so  by  the  very  flniteness  of  its  nature.  But 
such  flux  is  impossible  to  the  infinite  by  reason  of  ihe  infiniiy. 
The  river  flows  in  its  channel,  Lahiiur  et  labetur  in  omne,  volu- 
bHis,  aevum.  The  ocean  rests  in  its  bed,  which  it  fills,  and  by 
its  very  fulness  it  cannot  run  like  the  stream.  So  this  infinite 
TrXffpcopia  rffi  Beortjros — this  "  Fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all 
in  all''  because  it  is  unbounded,  can  make  none  of  our  time- 
requiring  movements ;  it  must  abide  forever  unchangeable  in 
that  timeless  eternity  which  only  can  be  its  abode.  By  the  in- 
finity of  His  power  He  could  produce  the  creation  and  give  it 
all  its  changes.  He  could  produce  it  such  that  all  its  evolutions 
would  follow — ^all  that  any  evolutionist  would  ai^ue — Himself 
involving  at  the  beginning  whatever  should  be  evolved  through 
all  the  cycles  of  time,  however  long  and  however  numerous  they 
might  be.  The  stream  of  events  may  broaden  as  it  will,  it  may 
lengthen  as  it  will,  but  it  cannot,  as  we  have  proved,  be  with- 
out a  source.  That  source  is  God.  He  is  the  great  fountain 
whence  it  flows.  In  producing  such  a  universe  as  He  did,  the 
categories  of  time  and  space  became  necessary  for  its  existence. 
Matter  would  not  be  matter  unless  it  were  extended,  and  for 
extension  there  must  be  space.  Spirit  would  not  be  spirit  with- 
out its  activities,  and  for  these  activities  there  must  be  time. 
Who  will  venture  to  say  that  God  could  not  have  made  a  uni- 
verse which  should  have  been  neither  material  nor  spiritual,  and 
which  therefore  should  have  required  neither  space  nor  time  as 
conditions  of  its  existence,  requiring  perhaps  instead  of  them 
some  other  conditions  of  which  we  now  can  have  no  conception  ? 
And  who  will  declare  that  time  and  space  would  in  that  case 
have  had  existence,  any  more  than  the  supposed  conditions  of 
our  hypothetical  creation  now  have,  save  only  in  the  infinite 
mind  of  God,  which  must  be  supposed  to  contain  all  things 
possible  as  well  as  all  things  actual  ?  ^'  We  are  constrained  to 
believe,"  says  Dr.  McCosh,  '*that  space  and  time  have  an  exist- 
ence independent  of  us,  but  we  are  not  compelled  to  believe 
that  they  have  an  existence  independent  of  everything  else,  and 
least  of  all  independent  of  God  ;  we  must  keep  ourselves  from 
falling  into  the  heathen  sin  of  deifying  Ghronos."    {Inluitians 
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of  the  Mind,  p.  186.)  The  eternity  of  God  is  before  all  time, 
above  all  time  ;  it  is  without  tima  God  is  the  great  fountaiii 
whence  time  flows,  the  creation  which  we  know  is  all  afloat 
upon  its  stream ;  but  it  was  He  that  launched  it,  and  so  its  every 
movement  is  His,  since  all  times  are  in  His  hand.  Time  then 
had  a  banning  but  not  eternity.  This  is  without  beginning 
of  days  or  end  of  years,  without  days  or  years  at  all.  And  so 
Ood  is  without  beginning,  but  He  is  not  so  because  His  existence 
has  been  running  on  through  an  inflnity  of  periods  of  time  past, 
for  His  existence  is  not  a  movement  as  is  ours,  but  He  is  with- 
out beginning  because  He  inhabiteth  eternity  ;  and  time,  though 
it  makes  up  our  experience,  does  not  enter  into  His.  He  com- 
prehends time  as  He  comprehends  space.  He  rules  one  as  He 
rules  the  other,  He  Alls  the  one  as  He  fills  the  other.  But  we 
do  not  conceive  of  Him  as  filling  space  by  being  an  infinitely 
extended  substance  diffused  through  space,  and  no  more  should 
we  conceive  of  Him  as  filling  time  by  living  through  it  as  we 
do.  All  we  can  mean  by  His  filling  space,  all  we  can  mean  by 
His  omnipresence,  is  that  His  omniscience  extends  and  His  om- 
nipotence rules  over  all  objects  that  exist  in  space ;  and  all  we 
can  mean  by  His  filling  time,  is  that  the  same  knowledge  and 
power  reach  through  time  in  like  manner  as  they  reach  through 
space,  comprehending  whatever  exists  in  time  the  same  as  what- 
ever exists  in  space.* 

*  "  We  hear  those  who  would  be  startled  at  the  assersion  of  the  independent 
ezistenoe  of  matter,  speaking  of  a  nature  of  things  as  limiting  Qod's  action,  and 
constituting  laws  external  to  Him ;  of  geometrical  principles  and  of  right  as  as- 
signing superior  rules  to  His  rational  and  moral  nature.  This  conception  is  that 
of  a  necessary  framework  of  order  found  by  Deity,  anticipating  and  giving  condi- 
tions to  His  action.  Thus  Qod  ceases  again  to  be  the  absolute,  in  Himself  the 
complete  and  only  source  alike  of  all  things,  events,  and  their  rational  forms.  Ood 
as  the  supreme,  uncreated  reason,  finds  every  law  of  thought,  of  rational  action  in 
Himself,  and  under  the  laws  of  His  own  mind,  as  frameworks  of  order.  He  con- 
structs a  universe.  That  nature  of  things  which  we  find,  which  rules  our  thoughts 
and  actionB,  is  to  Gk>d  His  own  nature.  Geometric  principles  arising  from  the 
nature  of  thought,  of  mind,  do  not  flow  in  upon  Qod  from  matter,  but  out  from  God 
on  matter,  to  and  through  His  universe,  receiving  its  fixed,  necessary  constitution 
from  those  rational  powers  which  shaped  it.  The  immutable  foundations  of  nature 
are  not  laid  in  itself,  but  rest  back  on  the  rock — the  Rock  of  Ages.  Mind  is  the 
source  of  law  to  nature,  not  nature  to  mind."  (Prof.  Bascom  in  Bih.  SaCj  Odi 
1867,  p.  727.) 
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Time  then  had  ab^inning,  and  in  the  beginning  God  created 
the  universe  to  which  we  belong.     Before  the  creation,  time 
was  not,  for  there  was  no  succession,  no  revolution  of  days  or 
years,  no  periods,  no  cycles,  no  changes  of  any  kind,  nothing 
but  God  and  He  without  change.     And  when  we  say  that  God 
was  before  all  worlds,  it  is  not  that  the  time  of  His  existence 
antedated  the  worlds,  for  that  would  be  to  carry  the  element  of 
time  back  into  His  eternity,  it  would  be  to  suppose  a  time  pre 
vious  to  existing  time,  to  suppose  time  to  be  before  time  b^an 
It  can  only  mean  that  from  him  as  its  source  sprang  the  crea 
tion,  from  Him  as  He  is  in  His  timeless  eternity  came  the  uni 
verse — the  universe  with  all  its  times  and  its  spaces — the   uni 
verse  to  be  the  abode  of  rational  beings,  to  whom  time  and  space 
are  such  realities  that  we  are  unable  to  conceive  of  their  non- 
existence. 

We  are  indeed  unable  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  God's  time- 
less eternity.  We  are  compelled  to  conceive  of  Him  as  coexisting 
with  us,  i.  e.,  as  existing  in  time  as  we  do.  We  have  no  expe- 
rience of  any  mode  of  existence  diflFerent  in  this  respect  from 
our  own,  and  we  can  have  no  observation  of  any.  By  reason 
of  the  limitation  of  our  faculties,  therefore,  we  are  unable  to 
form  the  notion  of  God's  timeless  existence,  but  it  is  not  above 
our  comprehension  that  there  can  be  such  an  existence.  We 
may  see  that  it  is,  without  being  able  to  see  how  it  is.  And 
seen  in  this  light  the  self-existence  of  the  Eternal  One  is  no 
longer  the  "inconceivable"  and  the  "unthinkable"  idea  which 
it  is  to  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  fellows,  as  they  look  upon  Him 
only  as  dwelling  among  temporal  things — Himself  temporal 
like  unto  them.  We  seem  to  hear  His  voice  saying  to  such  a 
man,  "  Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as 
thvsell" 

There  is  self-existence  somewhere ;  the  fact  of  existence  in 
any  wise  necessitates  self-existence  as  the  starting  point  The 
universe  can  not  be  self-existent  because  it  must  have  had  a 
beginning.  The  eternal  God,  whose  eternity  precludes  a  begin- 
ning, must  be  self-existent  if  He  is  at  all,  and  He  must  be,  else 
there  is  no  accounting  for  the  things  that  did  begin.  Nay,  no 
sooner  is  it  seen  that  there  is  a  mode  of  existence  for  Him 
which  does  not  carry  Him  into  the  region  of  the  unthinkable 
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and  unknowable,  than  the  logical  mind  must  grasp  the  idea  as 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  mystery  of  the  existence  of  the  uni- 
verse. For  the  Eternal  One  must  also  be  infinite,  and  infinite 
power  conjoined  with  infinite  wisdom  is  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  all  possible  efiects.  God's  existence  being  once 
made  conceivable,  we  should  be  obliged  to  assume  it  even  if  we 
could  also  conceive  of  an  infinite  series  of  worlds.  For  were 
the  infinite  series  of  worlds  possible,  even  this  would  not  ade- 
quately account  for  the  existence  of  the  worlds,  as  has  been  well 
stated  by  Herbert  Spencer  himself.  He  says,  "  Even  were  self- 
existence  conceivable  " — he  is  speaking  of  the  self-existence  of 
the  universe — "it  would  not  in  any  sense  be  an  explanation  of 
the  universe.  No  one  will  say  that  the  existence  of  an  object 
at  the  present  moment  is  made  easier  to  understand  by  the  dis 
CO  very  that  it  existed  an  hoar  ago,  or  a  day  ago,  or  a  year  ago ; 
and  if  its  existence  now  is  not  made  in  the  least  degree  more 
comprehensible  by  its  existence  during  some  previous  finite 
period  of  time,  then  no  accumulation  of  such  finite  periods, 
even  could  we  extend  them  to  an  infinite  period,  would  make 
it  more  comprehensible.  Thus  the  Atheistic  theory  is  not 
only  absolutely  unthinkable,  but  even  if  it  were  thinkable 
woufd  not  be  a  solution.  The  assertion  that  the  Universe  is 
self-existent  does  not  really  carry  us  beyond  the  cognition  of 
its  present  existence,  and  so  leaves  us  with  a  mere  restatement 
of  the  mystery."  {first  Prin.,  p.  81.)  And  if  its  bare  exist- 
ence would  fail  thus  to  be  accounted  for,  much  more  the  won- 
derful order  and  harmony  that  pervades  every  part  of  it — 
much  more  the  evidences  of  adaptation  and  intelligent  design 
of  which  it  is  full  to  overflowing,  which  press  themselves  so 
strongly  upon  the  attention,  and  which  to  the  popular  appre- 
hension will  doubtless  always  be  the  chief  considerations 
among  the  evidences  nature  can  give  us.  If  what  exists  needs 
accounting  for  at  all,  we  can  not  follow  any  track  in  our 
attempts  to  do  it  that  will  not  lead  us  ultimately  to  God.  If 
we  ''take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts,"  whether  of  space  or  of  time,  we  shall  be  able  to  find  no 
infinite  stretch  of  either  where  His  hand  shall  not  lead  us  and 
His  right  hand  hold  us.  There  is  no  escaping  this  conclusion, 
let  us  take  what  path  we  may  in  accounting  for  the  things  that 
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ara  Only  by  denying  either  the  necessity  of  the  inquiry,  or 
the  competency  of  our  faculties  to  make  it,  can  we  fail  to  find 
God  eventually.  And  in  the  end  we  believe  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  for  theism  will  be,  not  where  just  now  its  greatest  noise 
is  heard,  viz :  in  the  domain  of  physical  science,  but  upon  a  dif- 
ferent and  a  more  difficult  field.  Our  knowledge — what  are 
the  grounds  of  its  certitude ?  Where  lie  its  foundations?  Are 
the  senses  the  only  inlet  of  our  knowledge,  or  does  it  come 
through  the  intuitions  of  the  reason  also?  Is  experience  the 
primary  ground  of  belief  or  are  there  native  bom  convictions, 
which  we  not  only  may  but  must  use  or  stop  reasoning  alto- 
gether, and  relying  on  which  we  may  know  that  our  foundations 
can  not  be  shaken  ?  Is  there  an  infinite  or  is  there  nothing  but 
an  immeasurably  great?  Are  causes  and  effects  to  be  to  us  mat- 
ters of  mere  sequence  or  is  there  a  veritable  bond  uniting  them 
— a  power,  an  efficiency,  a  force  whose  origin  we  may  seek  and 
find?  It  is  the  battle  of  the  philosophies.  These  and  kindred 
questions  settled  and  settled  aright,  the  rest  will  follow.  Here 
is  the  citadel  The  other  questions  are  the  outposts.  When 
the  citadel  is  carried  the  outposts  will  fall.  Let  the  fight  go  on 
indeed  all  over  the  field,  and  we  know  the  right  shall  prevail. 
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Aoticlb  VL— the   unity   OF   THE   CHURCH. 

The  recent  convocation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  in 
New  York,  if  it  did  not  claim  or  have  the  authority  of  an  cecu- 
menical  council,  was  a  significant  event  as  marking  the 
advance  of  a  true  idea  in  the  world.  Its  occurrence  in  the  New 
World  itself  showed  progress  in  the  widening  circle  of  liberal 
Christian  sentiment.  The  meeting  was  a  far  more  impressive 
and  important  one  than  had  been  anticipated  bj  its  most  san- 
guine advocates.  It  was  the  testimony  of  all  who  watched  its 
progress  that  it  grew  upon  them  steadily,  that  its  interest  was 
profound  and  wide-spread,  and  that  its  spirit  was  of  a  primi- 
tive type  of  Christianity.  It  was  characterized  by  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  what  was  narrow  and  selfish  in  the  past,  and  by  a  large 
and  scriptural  hopefulness  prophetic  of  greater  things  to  come. 
Were  it  not  too  bold  an  expression  we  would  say  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  took  possession  of  this  simple  instrumentality  to 
teach  men  divine  lessons,  and  there  flowed  forth  from  the  meet- 
ing a  secret  power  of  good  which  was  confessed  by  all  who  par- 
ticipated in  it,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  enlargement  and  ele- 
vation of  spirit  that  resulted  from  its  silent  influences.  Many 
who  came  from  curiosity  went  away  deepened  in  their  reli- 
gious convictions  and  purposes.  The  whole  Christian  commu- 
nity was  unexpectedly  ripe  for  it,  and  it  met  the  earnest  though 
undefined  yearnings  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  souls,  in  all 
sections  of  the  Church,  for  a  freer  common  expression  of 
thought  and  feeling  upon  themes  that  belong  to  man's  higher 
nature,  and  that  rise  above  the  incessant  clamor  of  temporal 
interests — who  were  tired  of  differences  and  wished  to  show 
their  common  love  for  Christ  Even  if  it  aroused  opposi- 
tion and  has  stirred  up  controversy  upon  new  and  old  issues, 
that  showed  it  was  a  power.  As  its  crowded  sessions  went  on 
day  after  day  with  increasing  enthusiasm,  calm  but  deep,  it 
was  seen  by  all,  whether  friends  or  enemies  of  Christian  faith, 
that  Christianity  possessed  an  intellectual  vigor  at  least  equal 
to  the  demands  of  the  age ;  that  it  was  also  thoroughly  in  earn- 
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est  to  cope  with  the  living  problems  of  the  day,  and  that,  on 
the  same  platform,  the  earnest  worker  gained  for  himself  as 
close  a  hearing  as  the  ablest  thinker ;  that  there  was  no  repres-       * 
sion  of  humor  and  the  haman  element,  and  that  they  who  took 
part  were  evidently  among  the  happiest  as  well  as  most  loving       \ 
of  men  ;  that  there  could  be  disagreement  among  members  in 
matters  of  opinion,  and  strenuous  discussion  even  upon  radical 
points,  without  the  disturbance  of  fraternal  feeling;  and,  above 
all,  it  was  seen  that  Christians  of  various  churches,  languages, 
cultures,  garbs,  and  complexions,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,       | 
were,  in  a  deeper  sense,  truly  one.     That  was  the  significant 
fact.     That   was  what  made  the  meeting  a  kind  of  spiritual 
nilometer,  indicating  the  height  to  which  the  waters  of  religious 
opinion  and  sentiment  had  risen. 

There  may  not  have  been,  and,  .from  the  nature  of  the 
organization,  could  not  have  been,  in  this  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  a  positive  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  , 
Church,  although  there  was  an  expression  of  the  unity  of  true 
Christians;  but,  nevertheless,  a  gain  was  made  toward  the 
practical  recognition  in  the  world  of  the  great  idea  slowly 
and  wearily  struggling  to  make  its  way  in  men's  minds  and 
hearts,  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church. 

This  truth  undoubtedly  now  exists  as  an  ideal  truth,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  it  is  a  truth  which  has  not  as  yet  wrought 
itself  out  into  an  objective  fact,  although  there  is  no  more 
real  truth.     It  is  true, 

1.  From  the  nature  of  things.  In  every  object,  philosophi- 
cally conceived,  its  unity  precedes  its  diversity.  Both  in  an 
absolute  and  relative  sense  the  law  of  Unity  is  a  fundamental 
law  of  all  being.  The  arguments  that  prove  the  absolute  be- 
ing of  God  also  ijp  to  prove  his  unity,  even  as  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  human  soul  proves  its  unity.  First  the  one, 
then  the  many.  First  unity,  then  variety  in  unity.  And 
especially  is  this  essential  law  of  unity  true  in  the  relative 
sense  of  the  term,  as  comprehending  the  relations  of  things  to 
one  another.  Nothing  is  perfect  which  stands  alone,  or  which 
is  cut  oflP  from  its  true  relations  to  other  objects.  Through  all 
creation  runs  this  law  of  interdependency,  of  union,  of  mutual 
support  and  perfection,  binding  the  stars   together  in  their 
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courses.  This  comes  from  a  common  plan  enstamped  upon 
all  things  by  a  one  common  Creator.  When  we  apply  this 
principle  to  man,  especially  in  bis  highest  religious  nature  and 
relations,  we  cannot  escape  from  the  binding  force  of  the  law 
of  unity.  In  origin,  all  men  are  one.  In  the  law  of  righteous- 
ness which  is  impressed  upon  their  consciences  and  hearts, 
they  are  one.  In  the  consequences  of  their  actions,  their  aims 
and  destinies,  they  are  one.  In  their  mutual  wants,  sympa- 
thies, feelings,  and  affections  as  members  of  the  human  family, 
they  are  one.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  in  their  spiritual 
interests  they  can  be  separated  ?  Can  they  live  in  these  with- 
out mutual  dependency  and  union  ?  Can  they  exist  in  ex- 
clusiveness?  Can  they  break  the  law  of  unity  in  these 
higher  spiritual  things  where  they  come  nearer  to  the  one 
Divine  Will  and  Spirit  ?  The  best  minds,  therefore,  in  all  ages 
discerning  the  one  original  plan  of  God  in  men's  natures,  have 
yearned  for  a  true  religious  as  well  as  political  unification  of 
the  race.  The  longings  for  "the  city  of  God"  have  been 
transferred  by  great  and  devout  minds  to  a  future  state,  only 
because  it  seemed  impossible  that  there  should  be  even  an 
approximate  realization  of  this  high  and  joyful  truth  on  the 
earth.  Boman  Catholicism,  from  an  inherent  error  in  its 
theory,  has  not  succeeded  in  its  attempt  to  carry  out  the  idea 
of  a  universal  church ;  but  this  ill-success  by  no  means  proves 
that  the  idea  is  not  philosophical,  is  not  one  that  is  true  in  the 
nature  of  things,  is  not  one  that  is  intuitive  to  the  human 
mind  when  freed  from  prejudice  and  selfishness,  is  not  one 
that  is  possible  and  shall  be  finally  realized.  As  pure  as  men, 
made  of  one  blood,  shall  be  at  length  united  in  a  broad 
political  brotherhood,  recognizing  the  equal  rights  of  each 
nation  and  each  individual  before  the  law,  and  binding  them- 
selves to  mutual  acts  and  responsibilities  for  each  other's  tem- 
poral safety  and  welfare,  so  there  shall  be,  by  the  constitution 
of  things,  a  like  union  in  religion,  a  world  church  com- 
prehending the  whole  human  race,  one  holy  Catholic  Church, 
whose  members  are  members  one  of  another,  recognizing  each 
other  in  every  right,  in  every  sympathy,  in  every  duty  and 
responsibility,  and  bound  together  in  a  unity  where  nature  is 
made  doubly  nature  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
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2.  From  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  the  type  of  the  primi- 
tive Apostolical  Church.  The  church  of  the  iSrat  disciples  was 
the  **  one  body"  of  Christ  **  For  as  the  body  is  one  and  hath 
many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being 
many,  are  one  body,  so  also  is  Christ ;  for  by  one  spirit  we  are 
all  baptized  into  one  body."  '  There  was  in  the  apostolic  period 
a  true  corporate  union  existing  among  all  the  various  members 
of  Christ's  body,  the  Church — not  merely  a  spiritual,  but  a 
bodily,  on  in  a  true  sense,  vital  and  organic  union.  This 
union  embraced  all  believers,  and  was  as  wide  as  the  world 
Neander,  who  as  a  Church  historian  unites  philosophic  pro- 
fundity with  the  most  reverent  care  for  the  truth,  speaks  thus 
of  the  typical  idea  of  the  Apostolic  Church :  "  But  this  con- 
sciousness of  divine  life  received  from  Christ,  is  necessarily 
followed  by  the  recognition  of  a  communion  which  embraces 
all  mankind,  and  passes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  earthly  ex- 
istence, the  consciousness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  spirit 
producing  and  animating  this  communion, — the  consciousness 
of  the  unity  of  the  divine  life  shared  by  all  believers,  a  unity 
which  counterbalances  all  the  other  differences  existing  among 
mankind,  as  had  been  already  manifested  at  the  first  promulga- 
tion of  Christianity,  when  the  most  marked  contrarieties  aris- 
ing either  from  religion,  national  peculiarities,  or  mental  culture, 
were  reconciled,  and  the  persons  whom  they  had  kept  at  a 
distance  from  each  other  became  united  in  vital  communion."* 
Again  :  "  This  is  no  abstract  representation,  but  a  truly  living 
reality.  If  in  all  the  widely  spread  Christian  communities, 
amidst  all  the  diversity  of  human  peculiarities  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  only  the  consciousness  of  this  higher  unity  and 
communion  were  retained,  as  Paul  desired,  this  would  be  the 
most  glorious  appearance  of  the  one  Christian  Church  in 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  represents  itself  on  earth ;  and  no 
outward  constitution,  no  system  of  episcopacy,  no  council,  still 
less  any  organization  by  the  State,  which  would  substitute 
something  foreign  to  its  nature,  could  render  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  Church  more  real  or  concreta"t 

To  bring  this  idea  of  the  one  apostolic  and  universal  church 

*  Pkuntmg  and  TnUMmg,  B.  vi,  C.  L  f  Id.  note. 
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into  something  like  a  definite  statement,  we  would  say,  that  he 
who  studies  with  unprejudiced  mind  the  scriptural  account  of 
the  planting  of  the  primitive  Church,  freeing  his  mind  from  the 
influence  of  subsequent  historical  developments  and  following 
the  New  Testament  record  pure  and  simple,  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  during  the  life  of  the  apostles,  who,  under 
Christ  established  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the  Christian 
Church  was  formed  of  various  communities  of  believers,  in 
and  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  also  in  cities  and  nations  other  than 
Jewish,  who,  though  varied,  still  all  held  together  as  the  real 
members  of  one  body,  with  recognized  relations  to  each  other, 
and  with  mutual  duties  and  responsibilities  arising  from  such 
a  corporate  union.  They  were  one  body.  The  apostles  never 
thought  of  anything  else.  Christ  was  not  divided.  The 
doings  of  the  Church  in  Antioch  were  a  common  and  serious 
concern  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem.  The  membership  of  the 
Church  in  Ephesus  was  a  membership  of  the  Church  in  Anti- 
och. A  man  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ  rather 
than  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  The  Church  at  Jerusalem 
was  only  one  of  the  doors,  or  inlets,  by  which  he  entered  into 
the  one  temple  and  kingdom  of  Christ  This  kingdom  was 
world  wide;  this  Church  was  a  universal  Church.  It  was  a 
greater  idea  than  that  of  the  Boman  Empire.  An  idea  like 
that  fired  the  hearts  of  the  first  disciples  and  evangelists  to  go 
forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world  for  Christ,  and  be- 
cause we  have  lost  this  great  idea,  we  have  grown  cold  in  our 
zeal  for  the  world's  redemption. 

This  then,  we  conceive  to  be  the  type  of  the  primitive 
Apostolic  Church,  a  unity  in  diversity  in  which  the  diversity 
was  as  nothing  to  the  unity, — in  which  the  diversity  was  chiefly 
human  and  the  unity  divine.  It  was  a  union  not  only  spirit- 
ual but  visible,  or  organically  corporate.  When  numerous 
minor  churches  began  to  be  formed,  difierences  began  to  de- 
velop themselves,  since  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  laid 
down  a  uniform  model  of  church  organization.  Such  differences 
already  existed  between  the  Jewish  and  Hellenic  Churches  in 
the  apostles'  time — but  these  did  not  break  the  union  ;  they 
did  not  divide  the  body  of  Christ  True  brotherhood,  com- 
munion, equality,  sympathy,  the  reciprocal  reference  of  difficul- 
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ties,  the  recognition  of  mutual  responsibility  and  help,  the 
common  service  of  Christ  the  Head,  continued  constant  and 
unbroken.  It  was  a  real  union,  whereas  with  us  it  is  only  an 
ideal  or  theoretic  union. 

Here  then  we  have  set  before  us  a  type  of  the  Christian 
Church  which  is  not  even  ideal,  for  it  was  absolutely  realized. 
From  this  divine  type,  received  fresh  from  the  hands  of  Christ 
that  were  pierced  for  the  world^s  redemption — ^from  this  perfect 
and  glorious  body  of  Christ,  which  shone  before  the  eyes  of  the 
first  disciples  in  simple  but  resplendent  beauty — ^the  Church 
very  soon  departed.  It  became  corrupt  and  could  not  sustain 
the  divine  unity  in  its  purity.  It  fell  away  from  the  Head, 
and  thus  also  the  body  was  broken  up  into  many  irreconcilable 
parts  and  schisms.  But  to  this  apostolic  type  of  the  Christian 
Church  once  set  clearly  before  us  we  should  and  must  return, 
keeping  it  ever  in  view  as  a  stimulating  object  of  aspiration 
and  attainment 

One  of  the  great  and  at  first  sight  insurmountable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  return  to  the  apostolic  idea  of  a  united  Church 
of  Christ  on  earth,  is  the  undue  love,  may  we  not  say  selfish 
love,  which  lingers  in  the  minds  of  Christians  for  their  own 
denominational  and  national  ecclesiastical  communions  It  is 
the  spirit  of  ecclesiasticism  intensified  by  the  spirit  of  clanship 
and  nationality.  In  the  'discussion  upon  this  topic  before  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  Dr.  Hodge,  in  his  able  and  valuable  essay, 
made  use  of  a  classification,  which,  if  in  the  main  it  is  correct, 
is  assuredly  in  one  particular  (the  New  Testament  being  wit- 
ness) far  from  being  correct  The  term  ixxXtjaia  is  employed, 
he  affirms,  in  the  New  Testament,  in  three  ways: 

1.  As  denoting  scattered  believers  in  every  part  of  the  world 
without  regard  to  their  ecclesiastical  organizations. 

2.  As  applied  to  local  church  organizations. 

8.  As  signifying  national  or  denominational  churches. 

No  national,  or  denominational  church,  we  are  confident,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  There  is  no  '*  Church  of 
Asia,"  there  is  no  "  Church  of  Europe."  There  are  "  Churches 
of  Asia,"  "  Churches  of  Macedonia,"  "  Churches  of  Judea." 
There  is  not  even  the  church  of  a  city  spoken  of  exclusively 
as  such,  as  the  "  Church  of  Antioch,"  the  "  Church  of  Jeru- 
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salem;''  bat  it  is  rather  the  '^Churoh  at  Jerusalem/'  the 
"Church  at  Antioch,"  the  "Church  in  Smyrna;"  it  is  the 
community  of  believers  that  are  collected  in  a  certain  city,  by 
which  local  or  geographical  name  it  is  most  conveniently  desig- 
nated. The  translation  in  our  English  version  of  the  "  Church 
of  Ephesus,"  the  "  Church  of  Laodicea^"  etc.,  when  critically 
examined  will  bear  out  this  view.  Special  pains  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  taken  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to 
give  no  shadow  of  authority  or  recognition  to  the  view  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  ever  narrowed  down  or  applied  to  a  nation, 
a  province,  or  even  a  city.  Neither  is  it  limited  to  a  Christian 
denomination,  or  "  a  church,"  as  it  is  now  called,  of  whatever 
name,  "  for  while  one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul ;  and  another,  I  am 
of  Apollos;  are  ye  not  carnal?  Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who 
is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the 
Lord  gave  to  every  man  ?  For  other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ"  Can  we  doubt  that  the 
same  apostolic  rebuke  applies  in  its  spirit  to  that  denomina- 
tionalism — in  so  far  as  it  is  divisive  and  is  built  upon  a  purely 
human  foundation — which  is  expressed  in  the  name  of  Lu- 
theran, Calvinist,  Wesleyan,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Baptist, 
Congregationalist,  whether  the  name  spring  from  a  minister,  an 
office,  a  rite,  or  a  polity  ?  Who  can  doubt  but  that  the  old  war- 
names  of  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  lie  under  the  same 
apostolic  censure,  and  that  when  the  Church  returns  to  the  pure 
types  set  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  they  will  vanish  away  ? 

As  to  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  word  euxXr^aia  in  the 
New  Testament  which  is  fundamental  to  this  subject — not  to 
draw  out  the  discussion,  which  is  intended  to  be  brief,  to  too 
great  length — we  would  oflFer  the  following  classification,  which, 
as  we  think  it  could  not  be  essentially  improved,  we  have 
taken,  with  some  modifications,  from  the  work  of  an  English 
writer  on  ecclesiastical  polity.     It  applias : — 

1.  To  all  true  believers  who  ever  have  existed,  or  ever  will 
exist,  who  compose  the  whole  body  of  Christ, — "  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom,  which  are  written  in 
heaven." 

2.  To  all  Christ-confessing  disciples  of  whatever  name  or 
nature  on  the  earth,  the  whole  visible  Church  of  Christ,  as  in 
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the  passages:  *^The  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as 
should  be  saved;"  ''Give  none  offence,  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor 
to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  Church  of  God." 

8.  To  every  distinct  community,  assembly,  or  even  house- 
hold of  Christian  believers,  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  worship  and  service  in  any  given  place,  as  "The 
Churches  of  Asia  salute  you,"  ''  The  Church  which  was  in  Jeru- 
salem," "  The  Church  which  is  in  his  house." 

These  three  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament  will  be  found,  we  believe,  to  cover  all  casesw  The 
more  comprehensive  use  originates  and  modifies  the  more 
restricted  uses.  First  the  one,  then  the  many.  Wherever  used, 
the  term  represents  the  real  body  of  Christ,  either  as  a  universal 
whole,  or  as  an  integral  part  and  member  of  this  whole.  The 
arm  is  not  the  body,  but  still  we  call  it  our  body.  The  member 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  was  represented  by  the  Church  at 
Antioch— call  it  the  arm — ^was  still  one  with  the  body  of  which 
Christ  was  the  Head.  It  represented  a  variety  of  the  unity. 
It  expressed  a  living  union,  not  life  isolated  and  independent, 
but  life  springing  troui  and  nourished  bv  the  one  common 
source—"  for  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body  " 
— "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of 
aU,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all."  Hence, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  Christian  Church  there  is  an  irre- 
sistible gravitation  toward  unity ;  men  cannot  help  it  even  if 
they  resist  it ;  it  is  inherent  in  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  it  is  a  living  and  divine  law  ever  operative 
to  purify  the  Church  of  its  corruptions,  and  of  its  merely  human, 
imperfect,  and  selfish  elements,  and  to  bring  out  in  it  the  per- 
fect image  of  the  glorious  and  undivided  body  of  Christ 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  establish,  from  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture, the  truth  of  this  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  ques- 
tion now  arises,  which  we  can  only  touch  upon,  how  is  this 
scriptural  and  essential  unity — this  unity  which  exists  now  as 
truly  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  although  obscured  and 
corrupted — to  be  redeemed  from  obscurity,  and  restored  to 
full  power  and  beneficent  working  in  the  Christian  Church  ? 

Like  the  summer  when  it  steals  over  an  ice-bound  continent 
and  melts  all  nature  into  one  green-waving  ocean  of  bloom,  so 
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the  warm  breath  of  the  Spirit  shall  at  some  day  bring  about 
this  change,  and  men  will  become  one  brotherhood  in  Christ 
Jesus,  without  knowing  that  they  were  ever  other  than  brethren  ; 
but  what  are  Christians  themselves  to  strive  after,  in  order  to 
hasten  this  blessed  day  of  the  Lord,  when  all  shall  be  one  as 
Christ  is  one  with  them  and  with  the  Father? 

Boman  Catholicism  has  tried  and  failed  In  the  line  then 
of  the  Boman  Church,  and  of  all  hierarchical  churches,  by  la- 
boring to  bring  about  an  external  uniformity  in  church  organi- 
zation and  rule,  founded  upon  a  jure  divino  assumption,  the 
problem  cannot  be  solved.  The  dominion  that  Pope  Innocent 
IIL  laid  upon  the  whole  world,  and  aU  its  powers,  has  been 
growing  less  and  less,  and  that  arrogated  ecclesiastical  unity, 
or  universality,  which  is  vitiated  by  the  simple  fact  that  an 
earthly  head  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  spiritual  Head,  has  been 
passing  slowly  off  the  surface  of  the  world  like  a  cloud,  nation 
after  nation  emerging  into  the  light  of  a  clearer  faith.  We  do 
not  say  this  in  hostility  to  the  Roman  Church,  or  in  denial  of 
its  claims  to  being  historically  and  essentially  a  Christian 
Church,  though  bound  to  most  corrupting  and  almost  fatal 
errors  ;  but  we  say  that  it  has  failed  to  represent  the  apostolic 
idea  of  the  one  universal  Church.  We  honor  even  the  falsified 
but  majestic  shadow  of  this  idea  which  Catholicism  has  held  up, 
and  perhaps  it  will  be  her  mission,  when  purified  of  the  papacy 
and  other  ^'  adulterating  ingredients,"  as  Coleridge  calls  them, 
and  brought  to  a  spiritual  faith,  to  teach  us  this  great  lesson. 
But  it  will  not  be  in  the  line  of  external  uniformity  of  rule  and 
government,  or  of  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  theories.  Differ- 
ent forms  of  church  organization,  different  ecclesiastical  denom- 
inations, if  you  choose  to  call  them  so,  will  continue  to  exist ; 
and,  as  far  as  they  are  the  genuine  expressions  of  honest  even  if 
partial  theories  in  regard  to  the  outward  form  of  the  Church, 
they  are  useful.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  dead-level  uniformity. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  denominations  as  expressive  of  freedom 
and  life.  Better  the  narrowest  sectarianism  than  spiritual  death, 
and  religious  wars  than  Buddhist  nihilism.  Still  as  real  union 
in  the  Church  grows,  denominational  differences  will  measur- 
ably diminish,  and  in  forms  of  church  polity  and  administra- 
tion there  will  be  more  of  assimilation.     What  the  ages  have 
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proved  to  be  good  and  wise,  in  the  various  forms,  will  be  inter- 
changed, and  the  whole  will  be  re-organized,  simplified,  and 
strengthened. 

The  Protestant  has  also  tried  the  experiment,  and — ^we  had 
almost  said,  though  this  perhaps  is  not  quite  true,  as  he  has  not 
yet  wrought  out  the  problem  wholly,  or  the  scriptural  truth 
committed  to  his  charge — has  failed.  This  unity  in  like  man- 
ner fails  to  be  realized  by  efforts,  however  sincere,  to  bring 
about  an  internal  doctrinal  unanimity.  The  clocks  cannot  be 
made  to  strike  together.  The  creeds  cannot  be  squared. 
While  we  see  here  as  through  a  glass  darkly  and  the  perfect 
has  not  yet  come,  there  must  be  allowed  to  all  believers  un- 
trammeled  liberty  of  search  and  opinion.  Men  must  be  left  to 
the  free  teachings  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Word.  The  doctrine  is 
precious,  true,  and  pure,  but  the  human  fonnulas  of  the  doctrine 
are  imperfect  and  changeable.  In  theology  there  is  not  unity. 
While  there  exists  the  instinct  of  order  in  the  human  mind  as 
truly  as  there  is  an  instinct  of  faith  itself,  the  science  of  the- 
ology will  live,  and  will  draw  to  it  the  greatest  minds  in  the 
world ;  it  will  alway  be  the  queen  of  the  sciences:  but  theology 
is  not  faith.  Theology  is  not  love.  Theology  is  not  religion. 
Theology  is  not  the  uniting  principle  that  joins  men  to  Grod,  or 
to  one  another  in  the  Church  of  Christ 

We  would  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  that  has  beeb  pro- 
posed, in  a  very  simple  way.  We  believe  that  the  only  method 
by  which  Christians-can  themselves  truly  aid  in  hastening  the 
consummation  of  this  great  truth  of  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
is,  by  striving  to  have  restored  in  their  own  hearts  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  having  re-awakened 
in  their  hearts  the  real  sense  of  broth'-rhood  that  was  a  living  and 
operative  principle  in  the  apostolic  timea  Christians  should 
have  faith  enough  to  apprehend  the  divine  nature  of  which  all 
partake  and  to  which  the  selfish  or  separating  principle  is  alien. 
Thus  by  the  expulsion  of  selfishness,  the  one  higher  life  in 
Christ  will  be  realized  both  in  the  consciousness  and  outward 
Ufa  By  increase  of  &ith  there  will  be  increase  of  unity  ;  and 
love,  which  is  the  grand  unifying  principle,  will  work  in  all  the 
members  to  the,  perfecting  of  the  saints  and  of  the  body  of 
Christ     In  the  mean  time,  however,  there  aJ*e  certain  acts, 
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duties,  and  lines  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  Christians  and  Chris- 
tian Charcbes,  which  may  be  said  to  be  practically  within  the 
power  of  such,  if  so  disposed,  to  pursue,  and  which  strongly 
tend  to  union  ;  and  if  Christians  and  Christian  Churches  are 
not  so  disposed  to  do  these  things,  it  may  then  be  clearly  seen 
who  are  the  true  schismatics  that  destroy  the  unity  of  the  body 
of  Christ  We  would  mention  but  three  of  these  possible  or 
practicable  measures,  that,  if  carried  out  faithfully,  would  surely 
make  for  peace  and  union. 

(1.)  The  equal  rights  of  all  Christians  and  Christian  Churches 
to  be  mutually  recognized  and  practically  acknowledged.  A 
true  Church  of  Christ,  whatever  its  name,  ought  to  be  regarded 
bj  other  Christian  Churches  as  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  that  belong  to  a  true  portion  and  member  of  the 
body  of  Christ  Its  ministers,  or  officers,  regularly  ordained 
and  accredited,  should  be  recognized  by  other  churches  as  min- 
isters of  the  Church  of  Christ,  especially  since  the  ordination  of 
I  Christian  minister  does  not  derive  its  prime  validity  from  the 
act  of  man  but  from  the  appointment  of  Christ  Its  members, 
under  due  tests  and  restrictions,  should  be  held  to  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
ftill  communion  and  fellowship  in  all  other  churches.  There 
might  be,  we  grant,  at  first,  great  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  this  plan  or  mode  of  inter-ecclesiastical 
action^  but  the  difficulties  would  grow  less  and  less  as  the 
churches  became  more  pure  and  more  filled  with  the  love  and 
charity  of  the  gospel  Mutual  concessions  must  be  made  for 
the  sake  of  higher  objects.*  The  recognition  of  the  true  mem- 
)>ership  of  Christ's  body  would  be  a  slow  process,  and  caution 
would  have  to  be  employed  in  the  extension  of  Church  fellowship 
to  low  types  of  Christian  &ith  and  of  so-called  Christian 
Churches.  The  tests  of  the  gospel,  looking  to  the  reality  of 
character,  to  the  work  of  Christ's  Spirit  in  the  heart  to  the  exis- 
tence of  the  common  evangelic-life  implanted  by  the  grace  of 

^  The  Dean  of  Canterbury  reoenUj  preached  bj  invitation  in  the  Chapel  of 
Yale  CoUego,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  and  respect  If  Presi- 
dent Porter  were  to  be  invited  to  preach  in  the  Dean's  pulpit,  the  circle  of  Chris- 
tian liberality  and  courtesy  would  be  complete.  It  is  fair  to  surmise  that  if  it 
depended  upon  the  Dean  there  would  be  little  difflonlty  in  the  case. 
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Ghxl  Id  ways  and  methodfl,  and  under  forms  of  religious  educa- 
tion and  worship  quite  varied  oftentimes  from  ordinary  stand- 
ards, perhaps  in  heathen  lands  as  well  as  in  highly  civilized 
de-christianized  communities,  would  have  to  be  applied  with  a 
pure  discrimination  and  a  broad  charity,  following  the  blessed 
example  of  Christ  and  the  instructions  and  spirit  of  His  Word. 
The  largest  liberty  is  not  to  be  feared  so  long  as  a  true  faith  in 
Him  who  is  the  meaning,  and  banning,  and  end,  and  glorious 
divine  life  of  the  Church,  is  maintained  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  called  after  His  name,  and  who  are  appointed  to  per- 
petuate and  extend  His  kingdom  in  the  world. 

(2.)  The  community  of  Christian  living,  which  also  includes 
working,  to  be  observed  among  all  the  followers  of  Christ. 
There  should  be  open  and  hearty  cooperation  among  all  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  of  whatever  Church  or  denomina- 
tion, in  Christian  life  and  activity.  This  life  proceeds  from  an 
inward  power  imparted  by  his  Spirit  to  all  who  serve  Christ, 
and  this  life  therefore  should  be  manifested  in  common  among 
all  Christians  as  something  superior  to  outward  differences. 
This  union  was  a  very  practical  thing  in  the  apostolic  times, 
and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  daily  life  of  Chris- 
tian disciples ;  it  was  a  great  force  constantly  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  shaping  and  ordering  of  their  conversation  and  all 
their  actions:  "Wherefore," — said  the  apostle,  clinching  the 
instructions  with  the  strongest  reason  that  an  inspired  mind 
could  employ, —  **  putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth 
with  his  neighbor ;  for  we  are  members  one  of  another"  A 
common  love,  a  common  aim  to  serve  the  Master,  should  bring 
all  together  in  one,  should  break  down  every  partition  wall, 
and  all  hearts  and  hands  should  join  in  the  work  of  doing 
good,  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  of  building  up 
Christ's  kingdom  of  righteousness  on  the  earth.  The  individu- 
alism of  our  churches — seemingly  growing  more  and  more 
narrow  and  divisive — ^renders  these  efforts  at  grand,  united, 
aggressive  missionary  work  almost  an  impossible  thing. 

8.  Communion  in  worship.  We  may  as  churches  and  indi- 
vidual  believers  formally  repeat  the  apostolic  creed,  cr^rfo  in 
sanctam  ecc^esiam  caiholicam^  aanctorum  communionem,  but  un- 
less as  Christians  we  pray  together  in  tbe  spirit,  our  faith  in  the 
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catholicity  of  the  Church  and  the  communion  of  saints  may  be 
doubted.  As  the  purity  of  spiritual  worship  increases,  and  aa 
the  divine  &ct  of  Christ's  intercession  as  our  only  High  Priest, 
by  whom  through  the  Spirit  we  all  have  access  to  the  Father, 
is  more  truly  recognized,  then  the  differences  even  in  modes 
and  forms  of  worship  will  more  and  more  be  done  away. 
Devotion  is  a  bond  of  unity.  It  is  woven  by  the  thousand- 
fold breath  of  prayer.  If  the  devotional  communion  of  all 
Christian  Churches  should  ever  gain  ground,  they  would  pray 
themselves  into  one.  They  would  be  benefitted  also  in  the 
methods  and  power  of  public  worship — ^the  Protestant  wor- 
ship would  gain  in  richness  from  the  beauty  and  copiousness 
of  the  ancient  liturgies,  the  liturgical  Churches  would  learn 
the  language  of  primitive  spontaneous  devotion;  but  in  the 
breath  of  common  supplication  the  whole  Church  would  be 
brought  by  one  Spirit  into  the  unity  of  the  gospel,  and  closer 
to  the  heart  of  Christ,  the  ever-living  source  of  a  common  life, 
&ith,  and  love. 

In  a  word,  this  unity  of  the  Church  must  be  a  real  matter, 
something  more  than  an  easily  affirmed  and  boasted  spiritual 
unity.  The  spiritual  union,  it  is  true,  is  the  essence  of  the 
bodily  union,  but  it  must  be  so  genuinely  spiritual  that  it 
shall  truly  manifest  itself,  that  it  shall  be  seen  in  the  united 
life  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ  on  earth.  It  must  not  be  so 
inwardlv  invisible  that  it  is  not  visible  at  alL  It  must  not  be 
put  off  to  heaven  while  Christians  are  fighting  here  below ; 
each  sect,  or  church,  jealously  standing  on  the  defensive  on 
its  own  fortified  hilL  We  are  not  opposed,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, to  those  different  church-ziona  Let  them  still  exist, 
but  let  their  walls  be  demolished.  Let  grain  and  fruit-trees 
be  planted  where  once  the  frowning  battlement  and  grim 
weapon  of  defence  stood.  Let  each  church  cultivate  its 
own  field  and  vineyard  in  peace,  welcoming,  however,  the 
mutual  help  and  the  common  products  of  its  neighbors. 
We  would  not  have  the  earth,  religiously  speaking,  to  be- 
come a  monotonous  agricultural  farm-school,  but  rather  a 
garden  of  the  Lord,  with  its  infinite  variety  and  beauty.  Let 
those  who  by  education,  affinities,  and  tastes  are  Congregation- 
alists,  or  Presbyterians,  or  Episcopalians,  each  take  good  care  of 
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his  own — ^they  would  probably  do  more  good  in  this  way — but 
at  the  same  time  let  them  be  careful  to  work  not  so  much  upon 
the  line  of  denominationalism,  or  narrow  ecclesiasticism,  as 
upon  the  higher  plane,  of  the  one  universal  Church  and  king- 
dom of  Christ ;  and  we  would  here  commend  to  all  our  breth- 
ren the  words  of  Dr.  Parker  of  London,  that  seem  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  influences  of  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance: — "Men  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  widest  ecclesiastical  .distances  have  looked  each  other  in 
the  face,  have  bowed  in  common  prayer  at  the  same  altar,  and 
extended  to  each  other  the  right  hand  of  Christian  recognition 
and  fellowship.  From  that  advanced  line  of  brotherhood  there 
must  be  no  retreat  The  good  vow  has  been  spoken  and  must 
never  be  recalled.  For  my  own  part  my  decision  is  taken,  a 
decision  to  seek  out  lines  of  sympathy  and  union  rather  than 
to  magnify  points  of  antagonism  and  alienatioa"  A  noble 
resolve  which  all  should  imitate  1  '*  From  that  advanced  line 
of  brotherhood  there  must  be  no  retreat,*' — and  there  must  be 
also  farther  advance.  The  evangelical  alliance  of  the  future 
must  not  be  all  on  the  side  of  Protestantism,  but  must  sweep  a 
wider  circle,  and  comprehend  all  who,  even  though  in  much 
imperfection,  under  rites  and  forms  of  pure  superstition,  or  in 
the  barrenness  of  religious  ignorance,  still  recognize  in  their 
hearts  Jesus  Christ  as  the  way  of  life  to  sinful  men,  and  as  the 
hope  of  the  world.  The  next  Evangelical  Alliance  which  is 
formed  should  not  assume  an  adverse  or  antagonistic  attitude 
to  any,  but  like  the  universal  gospel  which  it  aims  to  express, 
should  take  into  its  efforts,  prayers,  thoughts,  and  loving  sym- 
pathies, the  whole  brotherhood  of  man« 
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Akticle  VIL — THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND  TO  THE  OTHER  PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES.  ^o-  z'  '   •' 

Cervsjn  events  connected  with  the  recent  Conference  of 
the  Svangelical  Alliance  in  this  country  have  brought  up 
anew  for  discussion  the  attitude  of  the  Church  of  England,  at 
present  and  in  the  past,  towards  the  other  Protestant  churches. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  is  now,  and  long  has  been,  a  party 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  who  have  refused  to  hold  communion 
with  other  Protestant  bodies,  for  the  reason  that  these  discard 
the  Episcopal  polity,  and  that  their  ministers  are  not  ordained 
by  bishops.  This  party,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  High 
Church,  is  composed  of  two  subdivisions.  The  one  class  is 
made  up  of  those  who  carry  their  views  of  doctrine  and  their 
notions  of  worship  to  the  verge  of  Romanism,  and  look  with 
more  or  less  ^'earning  towards  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
whose  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  regarded  with  less  aver- 
sion than  that  which  is  felt  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  Prot- 
estants respecting  the  sacrament  The  other  class  are  hostile 
to  Home,  and  to  the  Ritualism  that  copies  her  ceremonies,  but 
maintain  the  exclusive  sanctity  of  Episcopal  ordination,  and, 
therefore,  stand  aloof  from  the  other  churches  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Church  of  England,  with  its  offshoots  and  branches, 
is,  in  their  system,  the  one  true  Church,  with  which  alone  it 
is  lawful  to  have  ecclesiastical  communion.  All  other  churches 
are  shut  out  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  either  as  being  non- 
episcopal,  or,  like  Rome,  as  being  corrupt 

Now  there  is  a  class  of  writers  of  the  High  Church  party 
who  seek  to  convey  the  impression,  sometimes  by  direct  asser- 
tion, and  sometimes  by  more  indirect  means,  that  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  first  century  after  the  Reformation,  or  in 
the  period  prior  to  Laud  and  to  the  act  of  uniformity  under 
Charles  II,  professed  the  theories  which  they  now  profess,  and 
stood  in  the  isolated  and  exclusive  position  in  which  their  party, 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ha^e  striven  to 
hold  her.     We  do  not  mean  to  impute  this  gross  perversion  of 
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historical  truth  to  all  writers  of  the  High  Church  school.  There 
are  candid  scholars  among  them,  like  Keble,  who  discern  and 
acknowledge  facts,  even  when  they  militate  against  a  party  in- 
terest Much  less  do  we  charge  this  kind  of  misrepresentation 
upon  the  writers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  generally.  Historical 
students  who  pursue  these  investigations  without  being  warped 
by  theological  prejudice,  are  generally  well  agreed  on  the  facta 
of  the  English  Reformation.  Hallam,  Macaulay,  and  the  other 
standard  historians,  state  with  substantial  correctness  the  trans- 
formations which  took  place  between  the  time  of  Cranmer  and 
the  eras  of  Laud  and  Sheldon.  Authors  who  are  strongly 
averse  to  Puritanism,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  Episcopal  side 
in  the  controversy  between  Churchman  and  Puritan,  but  who 
are  too  honest  to  be  misled,  or  to  mislead  their  readers,  through 
partisan  feeling,  are  equally  commendable.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  Lath  bury 's  History  of  English  Elpiscopacy^  the  work 
of  a  writer  of  this  stamp,  will  illustrate  our  remark,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  present  some  of  the  facts,  which  we  shall  establish 
in  the  course  of  this  Article : — 

'^The  English  Reformers  did  not  contend  for  any  system  of 
goveiiiment  or  discipline  in  the  Church,  as  being  jure  divino/ 
things  indifferent,  as  ceremonies  and  clerical  habits,  were  left  to  the 
civil  magistrates.  Nor  did  they  refuse  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  ordination  in  those  foreign  churches  that  had  renounced  Episco- 
pacy." "Tlie  question  of  church  government  was  vehemently 
agitated  at  this  period  [the  reign  of  Elizabeth].  The  Reformers 
were  agreed  that  no  precise  form  was  laid  down  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  but  when  the  Puritans  became  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  Presbyterian  party  advocated  the  divine  right  of  their  system. 
Cranmer  and  all  the  Reformers  asserted  that  the  form  of  govern- 
ment was  left  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  determine,  according  to 
times  and  circumstances.  The  prelates  of  this  reign  maintained 
the  same  views ;  but  like  the  earlier  Reformers,  they  considered 
Episcopacy,  as  retained  in  the  English  Church,  to  have  been  the 
apostolic  practice.  They  did  not,  however,  consider  any  mode  of 
government  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church ;  hence  the 
validity  of  ordination  as  exercised  in  those  reformed  churches 
where  Episcopacy  was  not  retained,  was  admitted.  By  an  act  passed 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  this  reign,  the  ordinations  of  foreign  re- 
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formed  churches  were  declared  valid,  and  their  ministers  were 
capable  of  enjoying  preferment  on  receiving  a  license  from  the 
bishop.*  Many  who  had  received  ordination  abroad  were  allowed 
to  exercise  their  ministry  in  the  Charch  of  England,  provided  they 
conformed.  Travers,  Whittingham,  Cartwright,  and  many  others 
had  received  no  other,  and  their  ordination  was  never  qnestioned.f 
At  a  subseqaent  period  this  practice  was  denounced;  and  in  1662, 
it  was  ordered  that  no  minister  should  exercise  his  office  in  the 
Church  of  England  who  had  not  received  Episcopal  ordination. 
It  appears  that  the  Reformers  did  not  contend  for  the  superiority 
of  the  office  of  bishop  as  a  distinct  order  from  the  priesthood,  but  as 
different  only  in  degree.  Nor  did  any  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  claim  this  distinction,  till  the  year  1588,  when  Bancroft, 
in  his  celebrated  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  asserted  it."  ''  Laud's 
notions  on  the  subject  of  church  government  were  at  variance 
with  those  adopted  by  many  of  his  predecessors,  who,  until  the 
time  of  Bancroft,  never  claimed  a  divine  right  for  the  government 
of  the  English  Church ;  and  even  Bancroft  admitted  the  validity 
of  Presbyterian  ordination;  for  when  it  was  suggested,  in  1610, 
that  the  Scotch  bishops  elect  should  be  ordained  presbyters,  he 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  ordination  by  presbyters  was  valid."{ 

We  quote  the  passages,  not  because  we  approve  every  sen- 
tence, but  as,  on  the  whole,  a  just  exhibition  of  the  facts,  and  as 
showing  how  a  fair-minded  churchman,  who  is,  also,  a  thorough 
student,  is  capable  of  writing. 

The  following  extract  is  fix)m  a  writer  of  another  type  of 
theology  and  of  churchmanship,  but  an  accomplished  historical 
scholar,  Dean  Stanley  : — 

"Whether  from  policy  or  necessity,  the  whole  settlement  of 
modern  Scottish  Episcopacy  was  far  more  Presbyterian,  far  less 
Episcopal  and  Catholic,  than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  Doubtless 
this  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  fact,  that  in  England  itself  the 
sentiment  toward  Presbyterian  churches  was  far  more  generpus 
and  comprehensive  in  the  century  that  followed  the  Reformation 
than  it  was  in  that  which  followed  the  Restoration.  The  English 
Articles  are  so  expressed  as  to  include  the  recognition  of  Presby- 
terian ministers.     The  first  English  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed 

*  Strype*g  Armabj  524. 

f  [That  is,  until  the  new  spirit,  described  in  the  next  sentenoe,  arose.] 

X  Lathbury,  History  of  the  English  Episcopacy^  pp.  19,  63,  170. 
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with  the  expressed  view  of  secaring  their  services  to  the  English 
ChurcL  The  first  English  Reformers,  and  the  statesmen  of  Eliza- 
beth, woald  have  been  astonished  at  any  claim  of  exclasive  sanc- 
tity for  the  Episcopal  order,"*  "  It  was  not  Knox,  but  Andrew 
Melville,  who  introduced  into  Scotland  the  divine  right  of  Presby- 
tery, the  sister-dogma  of  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  which 
Bancroft  and  Laud  introduced  into  England."  ^'  It  is  this  [the 
Church  of  Scotland]  for  which  every  English  churchman  is  asked 
to  pray,  by  the  canons  of  the  English  Convocation,  which  enjoins 
that  prayers  are  to  be  offered  up  'for  Christ's  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  that  is,  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Christians  dispersed 
throughout  the  whole  world,  especially  for  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.'  '  There  can  be  no  doubt,'  says  the 
candid  and  accurate  annalist  of  Scottish  Episcopacy, '  that  the 
l&amers  of  this  have  meant  to  acknowledge  the  northern  ecclesiasr 
tical  establishment,  at  that  time  Presbyterian,  as  a  Christian 
Church.'  "f  "  The  very  first  declaration  which  the  sovereign  makes 
— taking  precedence  even  of  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  the  English  Church  and  nation,  which  are  postponed  till 
the  day  of  the  coronation — ^is  that  in  which,  on  the  day  of  the 
accession,  the  sovereign  declares  that  he  or  she  will  maintain  in- 
violate and  intact  the  Church  of  Scotland."  *'  In  the  Act  of  Union 
itself,  which  prescribes  this  declaration,  the  same  securities  are 
throughout  exacted  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  were  exacted 
for  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it  is  on  record  that,  when  that 
act  was  passed,  and  some  questions  arose  amongst  the  peers  as  to 
the  propriety  of  so  complete  a  recognition  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  then  primate  of  all  England,  the  '  old  rock,'  as  he  was 
called,  Archbishop  Tenison,  rose,  and  said  with  a  weight  which 
carried  all  objections  before  it, '  the  narrow  notions  of  all  churches 
have  been  their  ruin.  I  believe  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
though  not  so  perfect  as  ours,  is  as  true  a  Protestant  church  as  the 
Church  of  England.'  "J 


*  See  this  well  drawn  out  in  Lord  Macaulay^B  correspondence  with  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter ;  and  in  Principal  Tulloch's  Article  on  the  English  and  Scottish  Churches, 
In  the  Coniemporary  Review^  December,  1871. 

f  See  the  discussions  of  the  canons  of  1603,  in  Grub  [Bed,  HisL  of  Seoikaid\  ii, 
282. 

X  Garstairs*  State  Papers,  739,  760.  [Stanley's  Lectwrea  on  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland^  pp.  47,  66,  67,  (Am.  ed.) 
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The  drift  of  the  representations  of  secular  historians  of  the 
highest  credit,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  passage 
from  Hallam,  himself  a  churchman,  and  an  authority  of  the  first 
rank  upon  questions  of  legal  and  constitutional  history  : — 

"  The  system  pursued  by  Bancroft  and  his  imitators,  Bishops 
Neyle  and  Land,  with  the  approbation  of  the  king,  far  opposed  to 
the  healing  counsels  of  Burleigh  and  Bacon,  was  just  such  as  low- 
bom  and  little-minded  men,  raised  to  power  by  fortune's  caprice, 
are  ever  found  to  pursue,"  "They  began  by  preaching  the  divine 
right,  as  it  is  called,  or  absolute  indispensability,  of  Episcopacy  ; 
a  doctrine  of  which  the  first  traces,  as  I  apprehend,  are  found 
about  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  They  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  Episcopal  succession  regularly  derived  from  the  apostles.  They 
drew  an  inference  firom  this  tenet,  that  ordinations  by  presbyters 
were  in  all  cases  null;  and  as  this  affected  all  the  Reformed 
churches  in  Europe  except  their  own,  the  Lutherans  not  having 
preserved  the  succession  of  their  bishops,  while  the  Galvinists  had 
altogether  abolished  that  order,  they  began  to  speak  of  them,  not 
as  brethren  of  the  same  faith,  united  in  the  same  cause,  and  distin- 
guished only  by  differences  little  more  material  than  those  of  polit- 
ical commonwealths  (which  had  been  the  language  of  the  Church 
of  England  ever  since  the  Reformation),  but  as  aliens  to  whom  they 
were  not  at  all  related,  and  schismatics  with  whom  they  held  no 
communion ;  nay,  as  wanting  the  very  essence  of  a  Christian  so- 
ciety.'' Li  the  foot-note,  Hallam  adds  that  "  it  is  evident,  by 
some  passages  in  Strype,  attentively  considered,  that  natives  regu- 
larly ordained  abroad,  in  the  Presbyterian  churches,  were  admitted 
to  hold  preferment  in  England  ;  the  first  bishop  who  objected  to 
them  seems  to  have  been  Aylmer.  Instances,  however,  of  foreign- 
ers holding  preferment  without  any  re-ordination  may  be  found 
down  to  the  civil  wars." — Annals  of  the  ReformaJtion^  ii,  622,  and 
Appendix,  116 ;  lAfe  of  Grindal,21l ;  Collier,  ii,  694 ;  Neal, i,  258.* 

Since  the  late  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  Bishop 
Cummins,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  TVibune^  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Presbyterian  ministers,  in  the  period  following  the 
Reformation,  had  been  admitted  to  parishes  in  England  without 
re-ordination ;  and  he  referred,  among  his  authorities,  to  Prof. 
Fisher  s  work  on  the  Reformation.  The  statement  was  denied 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Druram,  in  communications  to  the  same  journal. 

*  OonaL  History  (  Harpers'  Am.  ed.),  p.  226. 
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Pro£  Fisher  published  two  letters  in  the  Tribune  in  proof  of  the 
assertion ;  and  these  Letters  we  propose  to  transfer  to  our  pages, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  more  permanent  form, 
and  partly  in  order  to  illustrate  their  contents  by  further  proofs 
and  observations,  such  as  could  not  well  find  place  in  the 
columns  of  a  daily  newspaper.  As  several  topics  belonging  to 
the  same  general  subject  are  handled  in  these  Letters,  and  will 
be  considered  in  the  pages  which  follow,  we  set  forth  distinctly 
the  main  propositions,  which  we  conceive  to  be  as  capable  of 
being  established  as  any  facts  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
England : 

1.  The  first  and  second  generation  of  English  Beformers, 
Cranmer  and  his  associates,  Jewel  and  his  contemporaries,  did 
not  hold  theywre  diviiWj  or  exclusive,  theory  of  Episcopacy. 

2.  The  Church  of  England,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  in 
full  communion  with  the  other  Protestant  churches  of  Europa 

8.  The  greatest  divines  in  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century  agreed  with  Hooker  in  acknowledging  the 
validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination,  and  in  the  recognition  of 
the  foreign  Protestant  churches.  This  was  true  of  Ussher,  Hall, 
and  Stillingfleet,  and  of  others  of  hardly  less  distinction. 

4.  The  fellowship  with  the  foreign  churches  on  the  part  of 
the  English  Reformers  was  not  owing  to  forbearance  in  them, 
but  to  the  common  opinion  that  each  nation,  or  church,  could 
shape  its  own  polity,  and  that  Episcopacy  might  be  adopted  or 
rejected  as  each  church  or  nation  should  see  fit  to  determine. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  Prayer-Book  and  in 
the  law  of  England,  at  the  Restoration,  the  Church  of  England 
has  never,  by  law  or  synodal  action,  discredited  the  validity  of 
the  ordination  practiced  in  other  Protestant  bodies. 

We  print  below  the  first  Letter,  in  the  form  an  which  it  was 
published  in  the  Tribune,  premising  that  the  marginal  notes  are 
now  added  for  the  first  time. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune. 

Sir:  In  two  communications  which  have  lately  appeared  in 
your  journal,  I  am  mentioned  among  writers  who  have  stated  that, 
for  a  considerable  period  after  the  Reformation,  persons  who  had 
only  received  non-episcopal  ordination  were  admitted  to  parishes 
in  the  English  Church,  no  objection  being  made  to  the  validity  of 
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their  orders.  As  the  oorrectneBS  of  this  assertion  is  directly 
impugBed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dramra,  and  as  the  question  is  a  his- 
torical one  of  some  interest,  and  a  question,  too,  that  need  not 
provoke  sectarian  asperity,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  vindication  of 
the  truth  of  the  statement  which  your  correspondent  has  called 
in  question. 

The  statement  is  usually  made  as  one  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VlJi,  Edward  YI,  and  Elizabeth — Cranmer  and  his  asso- 
ciates, Jewel  and  the  Elizabethan  bishops  and  divines  of  his  time 
— did  not  hold  to  the  jure  divino  theory  of  Episcopacy.  That  is 
to  say,  they  did  not  consider  bishops,  meaning  a  class  elevated 
above  presbyters,  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  church,  and  they 
did  not  regard  Episcopal  ordination  as  indispensable  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  and  prerogatives  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
On  the  contrary,  they  looked  upon  the  Protestant  ministers  on 
the  Continent  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland,  as  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  themselves  with  regard  to  clerical  rights  and  quali- 
fications. Differences  arose  among  the  Protestant  Churches  on  the 
subject  of  the  Eucharist,  but  as  to  controversy  about  Episcopacy, 
in  that  age  there  was  none.  When  Cranmer  called  eminent 
divines  from  the  churches  on  the  Continent  to  help  him  compose 
the  formularies  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  to  train  the  ministers 
of  England  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  this  was  not  an  exceptional 
act,  but  in  keeping  with  his  avowed  principles  and  constant  prac- 
tice. No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Cranmer's  opinions,  can 
suppose  that  the  circumstance  that  Martyr  and  Bucer  had  once 
taken  orders  in  the  Roman  Church  had  a  feather's  weight  in 
determining  him  to  invite  them  to  England,  any  more  than  a  like 
fsLCt  influenced  him  in  the  case  of  John  Knox,  who  was  made 
Chaplain-in-ordinary  to  Edward  YI,  was  commissioned  for  sev- 
eral years  as  a  preacher  in  the  north  of  England,  was  offered  the 
parish  of  All-Hallows  in  London,  and  finally  a  bishopric.  Fagius, 
who  was  the  companion  of  Bucer  and  Martyr,  had  been  a  minister 
in  Germany,  made  such,  of  course,  without  Episcopal  consecra- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  he  was  called  merely  to  teach  the 
Hebrew  language  at  Cambridge,  as  a  Jew  might  teach.  He  was 
to  expound  the  Old  Testament,  beginning  with  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
and  he  was  welcomed  from  the  beginning  by  Cranmer  as  an  inti- 
mate counselor  and  friend     That  Fagius,  a  minister  of  high  stand- 
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iog  in  Germany,  would  have  accepted  Buch  an  appointment  from 
those  who  denied  his  right  to  exercise  the  ministry,  is  something 
quite  incredible.  Granmer  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  in  a  written 
document,  in  1540,  that  no  consecration  at  bishops  or  priests  is 
necessary,  '^for  election  or  appointment  thereto  is  sufficient.*' 
(Burnet,  I,  ii.  Collection  of  Records^  iii,  21.)  That  Cranmer 
referred  to  ordination,  and  not  to  institution  merely,  is  made  per- 
fectly clear  by  the  same  document.  The  voluminous  correspond- 
ence of  the  eminent  English  divines  and  reformers,  which  has 
been  published  principally  from  the  archives  of  Zurich,  must  con- 
vince every  candid  person  who  examines  it,  that  no  suspicion  of  a 
want  of  validity  in  the  orders  of  the  Helvetic  ministers,  whose 
advice  they  so  frequently  sought,  and  whose  hospitality  they 
enjoyed,  ever  entered  their  minds.  No  man  who  has  read,  for 
example,  the  numerous  letters  of  Bishop  Cox,  a  warm  defender  of 
the  English  liturgy  against  the  Puritans,  to  Gualter,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Zwingle — his  "  beloved  Rodolph,"  as  Cox  styles  him — ^will 
have  the  effrontery  to  affirm  that  the  English  bishop  looked  on 
his  Swiss  friend  and  adviser  as  one  who  had  no  right  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  the  ministry.  In  the  last  days  of  Edward  VI, 
Granmer  was  corresponding  with  Calvin,  Bullinger,  and  Melanch- 
thon,  in  order  to  bring  together  a  general  synod  of  the  Protestants, 
wheie  a  platform  of  doctrine  might  be  made,  in  which  their  disa- 
greement respecting  the  Lord's  Supper — the  only  serious  point  of 
diffisrence — might  be  adjusted.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  exclusive, 
OT  jure  divino,  theory  of  Episcopacy,  in  the  writings  of  Cranmer, 
Parker,  Orindal,  and  Whitgift,  the  first  four  Protestant  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury.  Whether  Bancroft  broached  it  in  his 
sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  is  still  a  controverted  point.  Hallam 
maintains  that  he  did  not.  That  this  theory,  which,  in  its  logical 
consequences,  would  ^'  unchurch"  the  other  Protestant  religious 
bodies,  and  discredit  the  orders  of  their  ministry,  does  not  appear 
until  about  the  time  of  Hooker,  is  granted  by  Keble  in  the  elab- 
orate essay  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Hooker's  writings.  It  cer- 
tainly sounds  strange  to  hear  Keble,  all  whose  prepossessions 
were  on  the  side  of  the  High  Church  doctrine,  charged  with  error 
for  conceding  what,  if  the  evidence  in  the  case  had  not  required, 
he  would  surely  have  been  very  loth  to  admit*  But  Keble  had 
carefully  and  thoroughly  explored  the  historical  question,  as  his 
essay  abundantly  shows. 
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The  opinion  of  Protestants  of  the  English  Church  in  the  six- 
teenth century  oa  this  subject  was  closely  connected  with  two 
otiier  facts  which  deserve  special  attention.  The  first  was  the  pre- 
vailing doctrine  at  that  time  that  bishops  do  not  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct order  in  the  ministry,  but  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are 
different  grades  of  the  same  office.  This  was  a  common  view  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  middle  ages,  since  an  ecclesias- 
tical arrangement  was  thought  to  have  the  force  of  an  inatitutio 
divina.  The  miracle  of  the  Eucharist  being  the  highest  act  which 
the  clergyman  could  perform,  and  this  being  open  to  the  priest,  it 
was  plausibly  argued  that  there  can  be  no  order  of  ministers  above 
him.  This  ground  was  taken,  even  by  a  pope.  Urban  11,  and  is 
sanctioned  by  the  most  orthodox  of  the  schoolmen.  Those  who 
are  curious  to  see  the  proofs  of  this  statement  may  be  referred  to 
Gieseler's  Church  History,  (Am.  ed.,  I,  p.  01,  N.)  The  same  fieu^t 
respecting  the  mediaeval  opinion  is  proved  in  a  work  which  has 
always  been  held  in  high  honor  by  Episcopalians,  Field's  Treatise 
on  the  Church,  (B.  Ill,  p.  39).*  Cranmer  subscribes  to  this  old 
opinion  of  the  original  and  essential  identity  of  the  office  of  bishop 
and  that  of  presbyter.  He  held  that  ''  in  the  New  Testament 
there  ia  no  mention  made  of  any  degrees  or  distinctions  in  orders, 
but  only  of  deacons  or  ministers,  and  of  priests  or  bishops.^'  Thir- 
teen bishops,  with  a  great  number  of  other  ecclesiastics,  subscribed 
to  this  proposition.  (See  Burnet's  Collection  of  JRecords,  II,  i,  iii, 
21.)  Bishop  Jewel,  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation, in  his  celebrated  "  Defense"  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
in  his  ^'  Apology,"  took  no  other  ground.  He  falls  back  on  the 
doctrine  that  "  bishops  are  greater  than  presbyters  by  order  and 

*  "  These  being  the  divers  sorts  and  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  power,  it  will  easily 
appear  unto  all  that  enter  into  the  due  consideration  thereof,  that  the  power  of 
ecdenastical  or  sacred  order,  that  is,  the  power  and  authority  to  intermeddle  with 
things  pertaining  to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  perform  eminent  acts  of  gradoua 
efficiency,  tending  to  the  procuring  of  the  eternal  good  of  the  sons  of  men,  is  equal 
and  the  same  in  aU  those  whom  we  caU  presbyters,  that  is,  fatherly  g^des  of  God's 
Church  and  people :  and  that  only  for  order's  sake  and  the  preservation  of  peace 
there  is  a  limitation  of  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  same."  Dean  Field  states  that 
the  Romanists  themselves  concede  this,  and  adds :  "  Whereby  it  is  most  evident 
fhst  that  wherein  a  bishop  exceUeth  a  presbyter,  is  not  a  distinct  power  of  order, 
bat  an  eminency  and  dignity  only,  specially  yielded  to  one  above  all  the  rest  of 
the  same  rank,  for  order  sake,  and  to  preserve  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Church." 
That  Dean  Field  is  here  stating  his  own  opinion  is  made  perfectly  evident  by  the 
context    See,  also,  B.  Y,  a  27,  where  the  same  doctrine  is  laid  down. 
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cuBtom  of  the  Church,  and  not  by  the  truth  of  God's  ordiuance.'^ 
(JevsePe  WritingSy  Parker  Soc.  ed.,  I,  p.  879.)*  This  is  the  ex- 
plicit doctrine  of  Dean  Field,  in  the  passage  to  which  I  have  just 
referred. 

The  second  circumstance  which  it  is  important  to  notice,  is  the 
prevalent  belief  in  the  system  of  national  churches,  and  the  adop- 
tion by  many,  of  the  Erastian  theory  of  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  first  Reformers  in  Eng- 
land were  of  this  mind,  and  the  English  Reformation  was  effected 
under  this  theory.  Calvin  opposed  it,  and  fought  out  the  battle  at 
Geneva  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  the  Church,  by  its  own  organs,  to 
excommunicate  unworthy  members.  Calvinists  generally  resisted 
the  Erastian  doctrine  in  its  extreme  form ;  yet  they  conceded  to 
the  magistrates  of  each  country  a  large  measure  of  power  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.     The  bishops  of  Elizabeth  found  it  very  hard,  how- 

*  "  St  Hierome  saith  generally  of  all  bishops :  noveriiU  Episoopi  se  magia  consue' 
tudintf  qttam  duponHonia  dominieae  veritate^  presbyteris  ease  mc^orea :  '  let  biahopa 
understand  that  they  be  greater  than  the  priests  by  order  and  custom  (of  the 
Ohurch),  and  not  by  the  truth  of  Ood's  ordinanoe.'  If  Christ,  as  St  Hierome  sai^ 
appointed  not  one  priest  above  another,  how  then  is  it  likely  he  appointed  one 
priest  to  be,  as  M.  Harding  saith,  prinoe  and  ruler  over  all  priests  throughout  the 
whole  world  ?"  In  another  place,  Jewel  says :  **  Is  it  so  horrible  an  heresy  as  he 
[Harding]  maketh  it,  to  say  that  by  the  Scriptures  of  Grod  a  bishop  and  a  priest 
are  all  on&"  Then  Jewel  proceeds  to  quote  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  other  fathers 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  they  are  the  same.  P.  Ill,  p.  439  (Defence  of  ihe 
Apology),  Thomas  Beoon,  Chaplain  to  Cranmer,  and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
writes,  in  his  Catechism :  "  FaUher, — ^What  difference  is  there  between  a  bishop 
and  a  spiritual  minister?  Son, — None  at  all:  their  office  is  one,  their  authority 
and  power  is  one.  And,  therefore,  St  Paul  calleth  the  spiritual  ministers  some- 
time bishops,  sometime  elders,  sometime  pastors,  sometime  teachers,  Ac."  The 
same  doctrine  is  in  "  The  InsUtuUan  of  a  Christian  Man,"  published  by  au&ori^ 
in  1537.  Pilkington,  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Durham,  writes  in  1661 :  <'  The 
privileges  and  superiorities  which  bishops  have  above  other  ministers,  are  rather 
granted  by  man  for  maintaining  of  better  order  and  quietness  in  commonwealths, 
than  commanded  by  Qod  in  his  Word.  Ministers  have  better  knowledge  and  utter- 
ance some  than  other,  but  their  ministry  is  of  equal  dignity."  (Pilkington's  Works, 
Parker  Soa  ed.,  p.  493.)  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  Fulke,  Master  of  Pem- 
broke College.  In  Blunt*s  Annotated  Prayer-Book,  the  notes  to  whidi  are  from 
the  High  Church  point  of  view,  it  is  said :  "  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth oentury  that  the  distinction  between  the  orders  of  bishops  and  priests  was 
asserted.  On  Feb.  9th,  1589,  Dr.  Bancroft,  in  a  sermon,  maintained  the  superiority 
of  bishops  ytiTtf  divino;  the  doctrine  was  completely  acknowledged  during  the  pri- 
niacy  of  Laud,  and  enforced  by  Bishop  Hall  in  a  well-known  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject" (p.  566).  Of  Bishop  Hall's  qualified  form  of  the  Jure  divino  doctrine,  we  shall 
speak  hereafter. 
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ever,  to  yield  up  to  their  imperious  sovereign  that  extent  of  con- 
trol which  she  demanded ;  as  the  suspension  of  Archbishop  Grin- 
dal  and  many  other  events  of  like  character  illustrate.  The  main 
point  here  is  that  the  Anglican  divines  paid  a  great  respect  to  na- 
tional charches  and  to  the  right  of  each  country  to  frame  its  own 
church  institations,  and  to  order  its  own  church  affairs. 

The  conflict  with  the  Puritans,  which  began  with  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  bad  become  stem  and  bitter  in  the  time  of  Whitgifb. 
But  this  inflexible  enemy  of  Puritanism  never  calls  in  question  the 
validity  of  the  method  of  ordination  prevailing  in  the  churches 
abroad.  He  conducts  his  whole  controversy  with  Cartwright,  the 
Pi«8byterian  champion,  without  any  assertion  of  the  jure  divino 
doctrine  of  Episcopacy.  Field,  the  celebrated  Dean  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  warm  friend  of  Hooker,  also,  as  we  have  said,  defends  the 
foreign  churches,  and  maintains  the  sufficiency  of  their  orders. 
Whether  Hooker  himself  holds  that  the  right  to  establish  or  abol- 
ish Episcopacy  is  included  in  that  broad  legislative  jurisdiction 
which  he  attributes  to  the  Church,  is  a  question  of  interpretation 
on  which  opinion  is  divided.  In  settling  this  question  much  de- 
pends on  onr  judgment  respecting  the  integrity  of  the  last  three 
books  of  his  treatise.  This  is  certain,  however,  that  he  recognized 
the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
churches  on  the  Continent.  He  finds  in  their  circumstances  an 
excuse  for  their  practice.  Hooker  never  questioned,  or  thought 
of  questioning,  the  right  of  a  Huguenot  or  a  German  minister  to 
dispense  the  sacraments. 

There  was  nothing,  then,  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that  was  incompat- 
ible with  the  granting  of  a  parish  to  a  minister  ordained  through 
presbyters  alona  That  is,  there  was  no  difficulty  from  any  sup- 
posed defect  in  his  ordination.  The  statute  of  the  thirteenth  of 
Elizabeth  was  a  part  of  her  coercive  measures  for  securing  uni- 
formity. It  required  all  ministers  who  had  been  ordained  by  any 
other  method  than  that  prescribed  under  Edward  VI,  to  present 
themselves  before  the  bishop,  and  give  their  approval  of  the 
Articles  of  Eeligion.  The  terms  of  the  act  cover  the  case  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  also  the  case  of  Protestant  ministers 
who  might  have  been  ordained  abroad,  whether  in  Scotland,  or  on 
the  Continent,  during  the  period  of  exile  in  the  preceding  reign. 
That  the  law  was  designed  to  refer  to  this  second  class,  as  well  as 
to  the  other,  has  been  affirmed  by  English  historians  and  theolo- 
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gians  of  every  party.  Strype  says  that  they  were  "  undoubtedly" 
meant.  It  is  now  denied  by  your  correspondent  that  such  cases 
ever  existed.  He  sets  aside  the  authority  of  HaHam,  who  deliber- 
ately affirms  that  *' instances  of  foreigners  holding  preferment 
without  any  re-ordination  may  be  found  down  to  the  civil  wars.'^ 
{Const.  HUt^  Harper's  Am.  ed.,  p.  226.)  To  contradict  Hallam 
on  a  matter  of  this  sort  one  should  be  very  sure  of  his  ground. 
Your  correspondent  dismisses  Macaulayin  an  equally  summary  man- 
ner, as  one  '*  full  of  party  prejudice.''  Macaulay  is  a  somewhat 
rhetorical  writer :  and  in  the  multitude  of  details  which  crowd  his 
history,  a  few  errors  have  been  detected.  But  no  man  was  more 
familiar  with  the  times  of  which  he  wrote,  and  he  is  not  an  inac- 
curate author.  Your  correspondent  likewise  dismisses  Bishop 
Burnet  with  a  disparagement  which  I  believe  to  be  scarcely  less 
unjust.  Even  Strype,  he  thinks,  is  not  to  be  trusted.  But  here 
came  Bishop  Fleetwood  and  Bishop  Cosin.*  Both  are  witnesses 
of  unimpeached  veracity.  Bishop  Cosin  had  personally  known  of 
individuals  who  had  taken  English  parishes  with  only  Presbyterian 
orders,  and  knew  of  many  other  cases  before  his  time.  This  would 
strike  one  as  conclusive  testimony.  But  as  Bishop  Cosin  did  not 
specify  the  cases,  his  declaration  is  not  to  be  accepted  I  Fleet- 
wood was  bom  sixteen  years  after  1641,  the  latest  date  at  which 
instances  of  this  sort  could  have  occurred,  and  therefore  he  is  not 
to  be  belicTed !  As  if  persons  who  took  parishes  before  1641 
might  not  have  lived  long  enough  for  Fleetwood  to  know  them ; 
and  as  if  a  man  cannot  get  credible  information  respecting '  any- 
thing prior  to  his  birth !  It  would  be  instructive  to  see  what 
would  become,  on  such  principles  of  reasoning,  of  accepted  argu- 
ments from  what  Irenseus  and  other  fathers  say  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  before  their  tima 


*  Fleetwood  became  a  bishop  in  1708.  He  says :  "  During  the  reigns  of  King 
James  and  King  Oharlea  I,  and  to  the  year  1661,  we  had  many  mtnwferv  from 
Scotland,  from  FranoOi  and  the  Low  Countries,  who  were  ordained  by  presbyters 
only,  and  not  bishops,  and  they  were  instituted  into  benefices  with  cure  *  *  * 
and  yet  were  never  re-ordained,  but  only  subscribed  the  Articles."  Bishop  Gosio 
says  of  the  ministers  of  the  French  Reformed  Church,  that  in  the  event  of  "their 
receiving  a  public  charge  or  cure  of  souls  among  us  (as  I  have  known  some  of  j 

them  to  have  so  done  of  late,  and  can  instance  in  many  other  before  my  time)  our  1 

bishops  did  not  ordain  them."    "  Nor,"  he  adds,  "  did  our  laws  require  more  of  I 

such  ministers  than  to  declare  their  public  consent  to  the  religion  received  amongst 
us,  and  to  subscribe  the  Articles  established."  (Letter  to  Mr.  CordeL)  Bishop 
Cosin,  a  leader  of  the  High  Church  party,  was  bom  in  1694  He  retired  to  France 
during  the  civil  war,  and  at  the  restoration  was  made  a  bishop.  Bishop  Hall's 
perfectly  decisive  testimony  we  present  on  a  later  paga 
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These  witnesBes,  then,  to  whom  your  correspondent  alludes, 
fully  establish  the  fact  which  he  seeks  to  disprove.  But  there  are 
other  proofs,  equally  if  not  more  decisive.  Lord  Bacon  probably 
wrote  his  "  Advertisement  concerning  Controversies  of  the  Chvrch 
of  Englani^'^  in  1589.  In  the  course  of  this  tract  he  adverts  to  the 
gradual  sharpening  of  the  antagonism  between  the  two  contest- 
ants, the  Puritan  and  the  Churchman.  He  says  that  stiff  defend- 
ers of  Episcopacy  were  beginning  to  condemn  their  opponents  as 
a  "  sect"  "  Yea,"  he  adds,  "  and  some  indiscreet  persons  have 
been  bold  in  open  preaching  to  use  dishonorable  and  deh>gative 
speech  and  censure  of  the  churches  abroad ;  and  that  so  far  as 
some  of  our  men,  as  I  have  heard,  ordained  in  foreign  parts,  have 
been  pronounced  to  be  no  lawful  ministers.  Thus  we  see  the 
beginnings  were  modest,  but  the  extremes  were  violent,  so  as  there 
is  almost  as  great  a  distance  of  either  side  from  itself  as  was  at 
the  first  of  one  from  the  other."  This  he  accounts  for  on  the 
ground  that  the  partisans  of  the  High  Church  side  had  become 
^exasperate  through  contentions."  I  cannot  imagine  how  this 
piece  of  evidence  can  be  invalidated,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be 
said  that  Lord  Bacon  did  not  mention  names!  There  were  minis- 
ters— "  our  men,"  they  are  called— ministers  in  the  English  Church, 
who  had  not  been  episcopally  consecrated,  and,  hence,  were 
denounced  as  having  no  right  to  exercise  the  ministry. 

The  cases  of  Whittingham  and  Travers,  to  which  your  corres- 
pondent appeals,  so  far  from  tending,  when  they  are  fairly  stated, 
to  support  his  position,  strongly  tend  to  overthrow  it.  Whitting- 
ham had  written  a  preface  to  Goodman's  book  against  the  govern- 
ment of  women,  which  was  a  companion  piece  to  Knox's  famous 
"  EUisi  of  the  Trumpet^^  on  the  same  theme.*  He  was  opposed 
to  the  imposition  of  the  vestments,  and  wrote  against  it.  On  the 
19th  of  July,  1562,  he  had  been  made  Dean  of  Durham.  There 
was  a  kind  of  standing  conflict  between  him  and  Sandys,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  his  Metropolitan.  The  Archbishop  at  length 
attempted  to  depose  him  by  denying  that  he  had  ever  been 
ordained.  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  appointed,  which  came 
to  no  result.     In  1578,  a  second  Commission  was  appointed.     The 

*  Whittingham  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anti-Liturgical  party  at  Frank- 
fort, during  the  reign  of  Mary.  He  retired  to  Qeneva,  and  took  part  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Geneva  Bible.  There  is  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  if  Whit- 
tingham and  Travers  had  not  been  obnoxious  on  aooount  of  their  Puritanismi 
there  would  have  been  no  proceedings  against  them. 
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Dean,  who  was  powerfblly  eupported,  died  before  the  affair  was 
tenninated  or  a  deciaion  reached.  It  is  true,  as  your  coireepond' 
ent  BtateB,  that  he  claimed  to  have  been  ordained  at  Geneva, 
according  to  the  method  of  the  Reformed  Church  there.  Bat 
there  tt  another  most  material  fact  vhich  yoor  correspondent 
leaves  out.  This  statement  of  Whittingham  was  denied  by  San- 
dys, who  claimed  that  be  had  not  been  thus  ordained,  bnt  had 
been  ordained  by  a  few  lay  persons  in  a  private  house.  The  pro- 
ceeding was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  reflection  upon  the  Church 
of  Geneva,  This  was  the  feeling  of  the  Lord  President,  the  Karl 
of  Ilnntington,  who  wrote  to  Burleigh  that  "  his  lordt«hip  could 
judge  what  flame  this  spark  was  likely  to  breed,  if  it  should  kin- 
dle; for  it  could  not  but  be  ill  taken  by  all  the  godly  learned, 
both  at  home  and  in  all  the  foreign  churches  abroad,  that  we 
should  allow  of  the  popish  massing  priests  in  our  ministry,  and 
disallow  of  the  miniBtera  made  in  a  Keformed  Church."  On  the 
other  side,  the  Archbishop's  Chancellor  reported  that  Whittiog- 
ham  bad  not  proved  that  he  had  been  ordained  "at  Geneva 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Grenevan  [office  or  book],  by  public 
authority  established  there,"  (Strype,  Annait,,  Oxiord  ed.,  II,  ii, 
170.)  The  Archbishop  asserted  that  "neither  in  Geneva  nor  in 
any  Reformed  Church  in  Europe  it  could  be  proved  that  any  such 
orders  were  ever  used  or  allowed  of."  In  short,  the  attempt  to 
depose  Whittingham  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  he  bad  not 
been  ordained  according  to  the  Geneva  method ;  and  there  is  a 
pretty  ttrong  implication  that,  if  he  had  been,  there  would  be  no 
ground  for  the  proceeding  against  him.  Is  it  not  a  case  of  exe^ 
tio  probat  regulam  t 

Travers  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Temple, 
he  was  a  preacher  at  the  time  when  Hooker  was  appoutted 
:  place.  Travers  was  a  strict  Calvinist  and  a  streDuouB 
n.  On  this  last  ground  he  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
;ift.  Whitgift  resolved  to  silence  him,  and  alleged  as  a 
that  he  had  not  been  properly  ordained.  Travers  replied 
le  had  been  ordained  at  Antwerp,  after  the  method  of  the 
Churches ;  and  asserted  that  many  others,  who  had  been 
ed  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere  abroad,  had  held  oftices  in  the 
h  Church — a  statement  which,  as  he  was  a  man  of  acknow 
[  veracity,  must  be  believed.  He  appealed  to  the  statute 
13th  of  Elizabeth.  WhitgiO  is  careful  not  to  deny  the 
y  of  Presbyterian  ordination,  such  as  was  practiced  in  the 
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foreign  churches.  His  ground  was  that  Travers  had  gone  abroad 
out  of  dislike  to  the  "  order  of  his  own  country  " — the  method  of 
ordination  in  the  English  Church  ;  that  he  had  been  ordained  by 
such  ''  as  had  not  authority  to  ordain  him.'^  The  charge  was  that 
Travers  was  a  schismatic ;  that,  being  in  the  Church  of  England, 
he  ran  abroad — "  gaddeth  into  other  countries  " — and  there  got 
himself  ordained,  as  was  said,  by  Cartwright  and  Yillers,  a 
Frenchman.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Whittingham,  there  is  no 
impeachment  of  the  ordination  of  foreign  ministers  generally,  but 
rather  an  implied  admission  of  its  validity.  Travers  urged  that 
Christ's  Church  being  one,  every  person  who  has  received  ordina- 
tion in  one  branch  of  it  must  be  received  as  a  minister  in  every 
other.  Wbitgift,  in  his  annotations  upon  Travers'  paper,  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  French  Church,  when  a  minister  comes  to 
them  from  abroad,  require  something  more  than  proof  of  his  ordi- 
nation, and  subject  him  to  an  additional  ^'  calling."  When  the 
Archbishop,  in  his  note,  remarks  that  the  churches  which  allowed 
of  Presbytery  "  are  an  exception  to  the  rule,"  he  refers  to  the 
rale  to  which  Travers  appealed,  viz :  that  a  minister  in  one  place 
is  a  minister  everywhere.  The  Presbyterian  Churches,  Whitgift 
means  to  say,  did  not  sanction  this  rule.  Whitgift,  as  we  have 
said,  in  all  his  conflicts  with  the  Puritans,  never  denies  the  va- 
lidity of  Presbyterian  ordination,  as  established  in  the  foreign 
Protestant  churches.  Travers,  notwithstanding  his  deposition, 
which  was  accomplished  with  difficulty,  was  called  to  Dublin  by 
Archbishop  Loftus,  and  made  Master  of  Trinity  College,  where 
he  had  for  one  of  his  pupils  Archbishop  Ussher,  then  in  his 
youth. 

The  act  of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth  continued  in  force  until  the 
Kestoration  of  Charles  11,  when,  in  1662,  the  statute  for  unifor- 
mity was  passed,  which  forbade  any'  person  to  hold  any  benefice, 
or  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ''  before  he 
he  ordained  a  priest  by  Episcopal  ordination."  This  statute  took 
away  the  last  protection  which  the  law  afforded  to  clergymen 
who  had  not  been  ordained  by  a  bishop. 

The  different  attitude  in  relation  to  other  Protestant  bodies 
and  to  their  ministry,  which  the  English  Church  assumed  under 
Laud,  as  compared  with  its  position  during  the  first  three  Prot- 
estant reigns,  is  a  fieust  as  well  attested  by  the  consent  of  histori- 
cal scholars  of  various  and  conflicting  schools  as  anything  else 
n  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England.     The  reign  of  James  I. 
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formed  the  transition  to  this  new  position.  The  participation  of 
dignitaries  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  was  one 
of  the  last  conspicuous  acts  of  fellowship  with  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  continent.  The  Puritan  controversy  naturally 
led  to  this  result.  The  Puritans  were  at  first  treated  as  schis- 
matics, mutineers  against  the  National  Church  established  by 
public  authority.  It  was  natural  that  the  churches  abroad,  whose 
principles  the  Puritans  espoused,  should  eventually  be  included 
in  the  same  condemnation,  and  be  pronounced  destitute  of  a  duly 
ordained  ministry.  Especially  was  this  natural  when  a  great 
part  of  the  Puritans  themselves  claimed  a  jure  divino  sanction 
and  an  exclusive  right  for  their  own  favorite  system  of  polity. 

To  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  great  controversy,  which  rent 
English  Protestantism  in  twain,  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose* 
Even  at  this  late  day  it  may  not  be  perfectly  easy  to  hold  the 
scales  of  judgment  even ;  but  there  ought  to  be  no  dispute  about 
the  facts.  Gbobgb  P.  Fish£B. 

Yale  Oolloge,  Nov.  9, 18t3. 

To  the  list  of  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  the  admission  of  rain- 
isters,  not  ordained  by  bishops,  to  spiritual  preferment  in  Eng- 
land,  is  to  be  added  the  name  of  Bishop  Hall,  who  was  the 
most  conspicuous  defender  of  Episcopacy  just  prior  to  the  civil 
war.  In  his  "  Defence  of  the  Humble  Bemonstranoej*^  which  was 
written  at  that  time,  he  says :  "  I  know  those,  more  than  one, 
that  by  virtue  only  of  that  ordination  which  they  have  brought 
with  them  from  other  reformed  ohurches,  have  enjoyed  spirit- 
ual promotions  and  livings,  without  any  exception  against  the 
lawfulness  of  their  calling."  Such  testimony  would  seem  to 
be  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skeptical.  The  gravest 
objection  which  is  urged  against  proofs  of  this  character  is  that 
the  witnesses  do  not  give  names!  Then,  when  the  Evangelists 
tell  us  that  many  people  went  to  hear  John  the  Baptist,  we 
must  discredit  them  because  they  do  not  mention  names  and 
places  of  residence.  As  we  have  brought  forward  proofs 
derived  from  Episcopal  sources,  we  may  certainly  be  permitted, 
by  way  of  corroboration,  to  add  the  statement  of  the  learned 
Puritan  historian,  Neal,  whom  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  of  the 
High  Church  school  to  disparage.  Speaking  of  the  state  of 
things  about  the  year  1680,  he  says :  "  The  statute  of  the  13th 
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Eliz.,  cap.  xii,  admits  the  ministration  of  those  who  had  only 
been  ordained  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Scots,  or  other 
foreign  churches :  there  were  some  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of 
them  now  in  the  Church."*  The  case  of  John  Morrison,  who 
was  licensed  by  Archbishop  Grindal,  in  1582,  to  preach  and 
administer  the  sacraments  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  has 
often  been  referred  to.  The  license  was  issued,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Archbishop,  by  Dr.  Aubrey,  the  Vicar-General ;  and  it 
describes  Morrison  as  one  who  had  been  ordained  according  to 
the  "  laudable  form  and  rite  of  the  Eeformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land," which  at  thfit  time  was  essentially  Presbyterian.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  ordination  was  by  the  Synod  of 
the  County  of  Lothian. 
The  following  is  Prof  Fisher's  second  letter  to  the  Tribune. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune. 

Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  courteous  tone  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dramm's  communication,  in  which  he  makes  another  attempt  to 
disprove  the  statement  that  Presbyterian  ministera  were  once 
admitted  to  parishes  in  the  Church  of  England  without  re-ordina- 
tioa  But,  after  having  read  his  acute  and  learned  argument,  I 
must  still  decline  to  comply  with  his  invitation  to  retract  the 
assertion,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  fully  convinced  of  its  truth. 
The  testimony  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  Dr.  Drumm  does  not  notice ; 
of  Bishop  Cosin — ^I  know  of  no  reason  for  questioning  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  letter — of  Bishop  Fleetwood,  of  Bishop  Burnet,  and 
of  Strype,  not  to  speak  of  other  proofs,  appears  to  me  quite  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  fact.f  The  circumstance  that  the  witnesses 
do  not  mention  the  namep  of  persons  and  of  parishes  only  shows 
the  absence  of  all  anticipation  that  at  some  remote  day  their 
statement  would  be  called  in  question.  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that  they  are  correct,  from  the  fact  that  the  validity  of 
Presbyterian  ordination  was  not  questioned  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land at  that  time,  and  that  the  relations  of  England  with  Scotland, 
and  with  the  Continent,  especially  after  the  defeat  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  Germany  by  Charles  V,  and  during  the  Marian  period, 
were  such  as  would  naturally  bring  into  England  ministers  who 
had  received  ordination  in  the  Protestant  churches  abroad.  I 
am  further  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  the  authority  of  such 

♦  IRstory  of  the  Puritanic  P.  I,  c.  vi. 

f  For  the  oonduaive  testuaonj  of  Bishop  Hall,  see  p.  136  of  this  Artide. 
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historians  as  Hallam  and  Macaulay,  to  say  nothing  of  Lathbory 
and  others  of  less  note,  and  by  the  concurrence  of  Episcopal  theo- 
logians who  have  studied  the  subject,  like  Keble.* 

I  have  no  occasion  to  engage  in  a  debate  with  Dr.  Drumm 
about  the  merits  of  English  historical  writers.  I  would  only 
remind  him  that  Hallam  published  his  last  revision  of  the  Consti- 
tutional  History^  the  best  and  most  thorough  of  all  his  works,  in 
1846.  Dr.  Drumm  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Hallam  offers  no 
evidence  of  his  statement  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  Presby- 
terian ministers  to  parishes.  Dr.  Drumm  probably  referred  to 
the  second  passage  in  which  Hallam  makes  this  assertion,  and 
overlooked  the  first,  with  which  the  marginal  references  are  con- 
nected. Everybody  knows  that  Macaulay  paints  in  strong  colors; 
but  a  few  instances  of  error,  as  when  he  confounds  George  Penn 
the  pardon-broker  with  William  Penn  the  Quaker,  only  set  in 
relief  the  miraculous  n^tentiveness  and  almost  unfailing  accuracy 
of  his  memory.  As  to  Burnet,  I  think  Macaulay  right,  who  says 
of  the  charge  of  inaccuracy  brought  against  him :  "  I  believe  the 
charge  to  be  altogether  unjust.  He  appears  to  be  singularly 
inaccurate  only  because  his  narrative  has  been  subjected  to  scru- 
tiny singularly  severe  and  unfriendly.*'  Burnet  was  bom  in 
Scotland  about  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  England ;  he  was 
personally  familiar  with  both  countries,  and  with  the  churches 
abroad ;  and  he  was  an  honest  man.  When,  therefore,  in  explain- 
ing the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1661,  he  says  (in  the  History  of  his 
own  Time) :  "  Another  point  was  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  was  more  at  large  foimerly  :  those  who  came  to  England 
from  the  foreign  churches  had  not  been  required  to  be  ordained 
among  us ;  but  now  all  that  had  not  Episcopal  ordination  were 
made  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  benefice" — I  believe 
that  he  tells  the  truth. 

Dr.  Drumm  seems  to  differ  from  me  in  relation  to  the  date 
when  the  jure  divino  doctrine  of  Episcopacy  began  to  be  promul- 
gated in  the  Church  of  England.  He  attributes  this  doctrine  to 
Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  closing  years  of  Eli»- 

*Keble  sajra:  "Nearly  up  to  the  time  when  he  [Hooker]  wrote,  numbers  had 
been  admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  England,  with  do  better  than  Pres- 
byterian ordination,  and  it  appears  by  Travers's  Supplication  to  the  Council,  that 
such  was  the  construction  not  uncommonly  put  upon  the  statute  of  the  13th  of 
Elizabeth,  permitting  those  who  had  received  orders  in  any  other  form  than  that 
of  the  English  Service  Book,  on  giving  certain  securities,  to  exercise  their  calling 
in  England." — Fre/ace  to  Booker's  Works,  vol  1,  xxvL 
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abeth's  reign.     In  this  Dr.  Drumm  is  surely  wrong.    If  the  pas- 
sage which  he  quotes  warranted  the  inference  which  he  draws 
from  it,  it  would  stand  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  Whitgift's  writings,  and  to  his  explicit  affirmations.     By 
the  jure  divino  doctrine  is  meant  not  simply  that  Episcopacy 
existed  in  the  Apostolic  age,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Apostles, 
but  that  it  is  a  perpetual  and  indispensable  form  of  polity.     Whit- 
gift  believed  in  the  Apostolic  origin  of  Episcopacy,  and  that  it 
oaght  to  be  continued ;  but  he  did  not  deny  that  churches,  with  a 
lawfal  ministry,  could  exist  without  it.    In  the  Letter  to  Beza, 
from  which  Dr.  Drumm  has  quoted,  which  was  written  as  late  as 
1593,  he  says:  '^ There  is  no  mortal  man  more  studious  of  the 
peace  of  the  Church  than  myself;  nor  one  who,  from  his  soul, 
more  truly  wisheth  that  every  particular  church  would  mind  its 
owD  business,  and  not  prescribe  the  laws  of  rites  and  the  manner 
of  government  to  others."     This  practice  it  is,  he  adds,  "  which 
bringeth  forth  that  unhappy  estrangement  of  souls  among  breth^ 
ren."    He  agrees  with  Beza  that  "  liberty  was  to  be  left  to  every 
church,  in  rites  and  such  externals,  so  that  they  be  made  to  edifi- 
cation."    "  I  pray,"  he  says,  "  that  you  would  go  on,  by  your 
daily  prayers  poured   forth  to    God,  to  help  us  and  the  whole 
Church  of  England,  which  we  do  diligently  for  you  and  your 
church  settled  there  with  you."    In  the  same  Letter,  Whitgifb 
says  that  SutclifTs  book  (published  in  1591)  was  the  flrst  attack 
that  had  been  made  in  England  against  the  Presbyterian  system 
as  it  existed  abroad ;  and  that  this  was  provoked  by  the  long-con- 
tinued aspersions  cast  upon  the  English  system  by  the  Puritans 
and  by  their  foreign  abettors.*     In  the  preface  to  the  "  Defense" 
against  Cartwright,  Whitgift  says  of  "the  order  of  things  ex- 
ternal, touching  the  government  of  the  Church  and  administration 
of  the  sacraments :"  "  We  do  not  take  upon  us  (as  we  are  slan- 
dered) either  to  blame  or  to  condemn  other  churches,  for  such 
orders  as  they  have  received  most  fit  for  their  estates."      Else- 
where he  says :  "  That  any  one  kind  of  government  is  so  neces- 
sary that  without  it  the  Church  cannot  be  saved,  or  that  it  may 
not  be  altered  into  some  other  kind  thought  to  be  more  expedient, 
I  utterly  deny."     lie  cites  with  approval  the  declaration  of  Cal- 
vin that  "  in  ceremonies  and  external  discipline.  He  [GodJ  hath 
not  in  Scripture  particularly  determined  anything,  but  left  the 
same  to  his  Church,  to  make  or  to  abrogate,  to  alter  or  continue, 

*  Stiype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  B.  IV,  o.  x. 
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to  add  or  to  take  away,  as  shall  be  thought  firom  time  to  time 
most  convenient  for  the  present  state  of  the  Church.''  "  Wherein," 
says  Whitgift,  "  do  we  agree  with  the  Papists  ?  or  wherein  do  we 
dissent  from  the  Reformed  Churches  ?  With  these  we  have  all 
points  of  doctrine  and  substance  common  ;  from  the  other  we  dis- 
sent, in  the  most  part  both  of  doctrine  and  ceremonies."  ♦  The 
Episcopacy  which  Whitgift  advocates  is  a  superiority  of  one  min- 
ister over  other  ministers  in  office  or  degree,  as  an  arrangement  of 
government,  for  the  sake  of  union  and  discipline.  Rome  to  him 
is  still  ''  Antichrist,"  and  the  foreign  churches  of  the  Protestants 
are  recognized  and  honored  as  they  were  by  Cranmer  and  Parker. 

The  jure  divino  theory  dates  from  the  era  of  Laud.  It  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  sacerdotal  idea  of  Episcopacy 
which,  prior  to  that  date,  however  it  may  have  been  suggested, 
had  not  gained  a  foothold  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  had 
been  repudiated  in  the  teaching  of  her  greatest  reformers  and 
divines.  It  was  one  item  in  that  accusation  against  Laud  which 
cost  him  his  head,  that,  as  a  part  of  a  scheme  for  "  Romanizing  ^ 
the  Church  of  England,  he  had  broken  off  communion  with  the 
Protestant  churches  abroad,  and  had  tried  to  lead  Bishop  Hall  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  Episcopacy  that  would  exclude  them  from 
fellowship.  Clarendon,  describing  the  causes  of  the  civil  war, 
states  how,  a  few  years  before  its  commencement,  the  foreign 
churches  in  England,  which  had  before  been  cherished  and  pro- 
tected, were  broken  up,  on  the  ostensible  ground  that  they  lent 
aid  and  comfort,  by  their  example  and  otherwise,  to  the  Puritans. 
This  harsh  measure  of  the  government  he  explains  by  the  fact 
"  that  the  power  of  churchmen  grew  more  transcendent,  and, 
indeed,  the  faculties  of  the  lay-counselors  more  dull,  lazy,  and 
inactive."  Then  he  relates  how  a  new  policy  was  adopted  by  the 
English  embassadors  abroad,  which  turned  the  foreign  Protestants 
against  the  English  king : — 

'*  Whereas  in  all  former  times,  the  Embassadors,  and  all  foreign 
Ministers  of  State,  employed  from  England  into  any  parts  where 
the  reformed  religion  was  exercised,  frequented  their  churches, 
gave  all  possible  countenance  to  their  profession,  and  held  corres- 
pondence with  the  most  active  and  powerful  persons  of  that  rela. 
tion,  and  especially  the  embassador  lieger  at  Paris,  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  had  diligently  and  constantly  frequented  the 
church  at  Charenton,"  "  some  advertisements,  if  not  instructions, 

*  These  passages  are  from  WhUgifVs  WriHnga^  Parker  Soa  ed. 
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were  given  to  the  embassadors  there  *  to  forbear  any  extraordinary 
commerce  with  that  tribe.' "  Lord  Scudamore,  the  English  em- 
bassador, Clarendon  farther  states,  fitted  up  a  chapel,  in  ritualistic 
fashion,  in  his  own  house,  and  took  pains  to  say  ^Hhat  the  Church 
of  England  looked  not  on  the  Huguenots  as  a  part  of  their  com- 
mimion,"  "  which,"  adds  Clarendon,  "  was  too  much  and  too  in- 
dustriously discoursed  at  home." 

Dr.  Drumm  concedes  that,  in  the  age  following  the  Reformation, 
there  was  an  ecclesiastical  fellowship  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Protestant  churohes  abroad.  However  it  may  suit 
the  convenience  of  certain  writers  to  ignore  or  deny  this  fact,  it  is 
established  by  most  convincing  and  multiplied  proofs.  One  might 
as  well  deny  that  Edward  VT.  and  Elizabeth  ever  reigned,  or  that 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  Jewel,  Parker,  and  their  cotemporaries  ever 
lived,  as  to  call  in  question  the  fact  of  an  uninterrupted  and  cor- 
dial fellowship  on  their  part  with  the  Protestant,  and  especially 
the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  Churches  of  the  continent.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  attempt  of  a  school  of  partisan  writers  to  cover 
up  this  fact  should  cease ;  if,  for  no  other  reason,  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  contempt  of  all  well-informed  students  of  English 
history.  The  invitation  given  by  Cranmer  to  foreign  theologians, 
to  take  posts  of  high  influence  and  honor  in  the  English  Church,  is 
only  one  of  a  multitude  of  circumstances  which  illustrate  the  eccle- 
siastical communion,  as  well  as  the  personal  intimacy  that  sub- 
sisted between  the  Anglican  and  the  Continental  divines.  If 
Bishop  Potter  now  held  in  his  diocese  the  station  which  Cranmer 
held  in  England,  and  if  he  were  to  invite  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams — or  two  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
equal  distinction  from  Europe — to  take  chairs  in  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  where  Episcopal  clergymen  are  trained  ;  if 
he  were,  also,  to  request  them,  as  Cranmer  requested  Bucer  and 
Fagios,  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Latin,  with  *'  explanations  of 
the  difficult  passages  in  each  chapter,  and  the  addition  of  sum- 
maries and  parallel  places,"  the  whole  to  be  subsequently  rendered 
into  English  for  the  use  of  preachers  and  people  ;*  if  he  were  to 
ask  them,  farther,  to  famish  criticisms  of  the  Prayer^Book  with  a 
view  to  the  revision  of  it,  and  to  aid  him  in  drawing  up  a  creed  to 
which  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  should  subscribe ;  if  Bishop  Potter 
were  to  do  all  this,  he  would  surely  be  judged  not  to  have  any 
decided  repugnance  to  Presbyterian  ordination.     But  Cranmer 

*  Original  Letters,  I,  334. 
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and  other  leaders  of  the  English  Reformation  have  left  on  record 
direct  and  conclusive  evidence  of  their  opinions  on  this  subject. 
Their  opinions,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  are  not  ascertained  by 
inference  from  a  few  old  phrases  left  standing  in  the  Prayer-Book, 
but  from  their  personal  declarations,  supported  and  illustrated  as 
these  are  by  their  uniform  conduct. 

Dr.  Drunmi  concedes  that  the  Church  of  England  was  in  com- 
munion with  the  other  Protestant  churches ;  but  he  sets  forth  a 
hypothesis  to  account  for  it,  which  I  cannot  but  consider  histori- 
cally groundless.  His  explanation  is,  in  substance,  that  the  Re- 
formers generally  believed  in  Episcopacy  as  the  true  and  right 
form  of  church  government,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  English 
kept  up  their  connection  with  their  Protestant  brethren,  and  main- 
tained communion  with  them  until  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  vir- 
tue.  The  real  explanation  is,  that  until  the  conflict  with  Puritan- 
ism had  reached  its  height,  the  English  accorded  with  the  Con- 
tinental Reformers  in  regarding  Episcopacy  as  among  things  in- 
different, which  a  church  might  adopt  or  reject  at  its  wilL  If 
there  was  toleration  or  forbearance  on  either  side,  during  the 
period  to  which  I  refer,  it  was  exercised  toward  the  English  more 
than  by  them,  and  was  so  understood  by  both  parties. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Protestant  movement,  Luther,  in  his  Ad- 
dress to  the  Nobles  of  the  German  Nation,  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  tree  by  denying  the  existence  of  a  priestly  class  in  the  Churt^h, 
and  by  asserting  the  universal  priesthood  of  disciples.  A  com- 
pany of  pious  laymen,  in  a  desert,  could  choose  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  be  their  minister,  and  ^'  the  man  so  chosen  would  be  as 
truly  a  priest  as  if  all  the  bishops  in  the  world  had  consecrated 
him.**  This  doctrine  was  the  key-note  to  the  Reformation.  It 
was  professed  in  its  essential  principle  by  the  Reformers  in  all 
countries,  and  by  none  more  emphatically  than  by  Cranmer. 
With  him  it  was  mingled  Tiith  a  very  strong  infusion  of  Erastian- 
ism.  *  ''  K  all  the  bishops  and  priests  in  a  region  were  dead,"  he 
says,  it  is  not  forbidden  by  the  divine  law  that  "  the  king  of  that 
region  should  make  bishops  and  priests  to  supply  the  same."  He 
declares  that  bishops  and  priests  are  originally  and  intrinsically 
the  same  class  of  ministers,  and  that  ordination  and  consecration 
are  **  comely  ceremonies,"  but  are  not  necessary.  It  is  true  that 
the  Lutheran  Reformers  had  no  objection  to  Episcopacy  as  an 
ecclesiastical  arrangement,  existing  jure  humano.  Bishops  were 
retained  in  Sweden,  and,  in  the  form  of  superintendents,  in  Den- 
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mark.  The  Lutherans  expressed  their  view  in  the  Smalcaldic 
Articles,  where  they  affirm  the  parity  of  the  clergy,  declare  Epis- 
copacy, or  the  precedence  of  one  over  others,  a  human  institution, 
and  assert  that  when  ordinary  bishops  become  enemies  of  the 
Church,  or  refuse  to  ordain,  the  Church  can  dispense  with  them, 
since  with  the  Church  rests  the  right  to  call,  elect,  and  ordain  her 
ministers.  Melancthon  wanted  bishops,  and  Luther  would  not 
have  objected  to  them,  as  a  preventive  of  disorder  and  a  counter- 
poise to  the  apprehended  tyranny  of  the  civil  authority.  In  Eng- 
land, generally  speaking,  the  same  views  prevailed ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI,  bishops  frequently  went  by  the  name  of 
superintendents.*  The  principles  of  Calvin  on  this  subject  were 
in  harmony  with  those  of  Luther,  Melancthon  and  Cranmer.  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  intercepted  letter,  which 
Strype  has  taken  up  in  his  Life  of  Parker;  but  I  know  of  no 
evidence  to  lead  one  to  think  that  Calvin  wished  to  have  Epis- 
copacy introduced  into  the  Reformed  Churches  which  had  given 
it  np.  But  he  recommended  the  King  of  Poland  to  retain  bishops, 
and  he  felt  no  repugnance  to  the  exercise  of  a  presidency,  super- 
intendence, or  official  superiority  by  one  minister,  who  should  be 
appointed  to  such  a  duty  by  the  Chiirch.  Such  a  station  in  reality, 
thoagh  not  in  name,  he  held  himself  at  Geneva.  When  Swiss 
divines  came  to  England  they  generally  found  many  things  which 
they  wished  to  see  reformed ;  but  to  bishops,  as  such,  they  had  no 
repugnance.  When  English  divines  went  to  Strasburg,  Zurich, 
or  Geneva,  they  felt  not  the  slightest  scruples  on  account  of  the 
parity  of  the  clergy  which  they  found  to  be  there  established. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  until  the  Puritan  controversy  grew 
warm.  This  controversy  grew  up  partly  out  of  the  fondness  which 
English  divines  acquired,  during  their  exile,  for  the  polity  and 
worship  of  the  Helyetic  Churches.  For  a  long  period  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Anglican  polity  acted  on  the  defensive.  This  was  not 
from  any  spirit  of  forbearance,  much  less  of  condescension,  toward 
the  foreign  churches,  but  because  they  had  no  thought  of  claiming 
for  their  polity  a  jure  divino  sanction,  and  never  dreamed  that 
the  foreign  churches  were  under  any  obligation  to  adopt  it.  A 
jure  divino  theory  of  church  polity  was  first  broached  on  the  Puri- 
tan side.  The  Anglicans  opposed  it  by  denying  that  forms  of 
church  government  are  prescribed  by  positive  law.  As  the  con- 
flict waxed  hot,  in  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  class  of 


*  See  Strype,  Annais  of  the  Reformation, 
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defenders  of  Episcopacy  arose,  of  whom  Hooker  is  the  chief,  who 
held  that  this  polity  being,  in  their  view,  Apostolic  in  its  origin, 
haring  generally  prevailed,  and  being  conducive  to  order,  should 
be  everywhere  retained,  unless  peculiar  circumstances  forbid  its 
acceptance.  These  writers,  however,  do  not  axsert  the  jure  divino 
theory,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  terms,  since  they  recognize  tbe. 
foreign  Protestant  churches  as  true  churches,  and  their  minii^try 
as  lawfully  ordained.  Substantially  this  position  is  taken  by 
several  of  the  foremost  Episcopal  divines  of  the  eeventeeoth  cen- 
tnry,  as  Archbishop  Uasher  and  Bishopa  Hall  and  Stillingfleet 
Ussher  thought  that  the  Churches  of  Holland  had  less  reason  for 
dropping  Episcopacy  than  the  Churches  of  France ;  yet  he  says, 
"  I  do  profess  that  with  like  affection  I  should  receive  the  blessed 
sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  ministers  if  I  were  in  Holland, 
as  I  should  do  at  the  '_ands  of  the  French  ministers  if  I  were  at 
Charenton."  Hall  loves  and  reveres  the  Protestant  churches 
abroad  as  the  "  dear  sisters  "  of  the  English  Chnrch, 

Another  element  was  requisite  to  constitute  the  fiill-blown  doc- 
trine oi  jure  dinino  Episcopacy.  This  was  the  sacerdotal  theory; 
the  doctrine  of  a  continued,  particular  priesthood,  which  the  Re- 
formers had  unanimouBly  rejected.  It  began  to  be  claimed  that 
the  clergy  are,  by  virtue  of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Episcopal 
order  to  consecrate  and  ordain,  a  self-perpetuating  body,  tran»- 
mitting  through  an  unbroken  channel  the  grace  that  qualities  tbe 
ministry  for  their  oifice;  so  that  the  Church — the  body  of  the 
laity — have  lost  out  of  their  hands  the  power  to  create  and  ordain 
their  ministers.  This  theory  logically  carried  with  it  the  rupture 
of  communion  with  the  non-episcopal  Protestant  bodies,  and  as 
far  as  it  was  received,  it  effected  this  result. 

As  to  the  alleged  forbearance  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  of  its 

divines,  nothing  is  more  apparent  in  the  history  of  the  English 

Reformation  than  the  deference  felt  and  expressed  by  the  Angli- 

-""  •■jadert  towards  the  Reformers  on  the  Continent,  who  led  in 

reat  revolt  against  Rome,  and  were  the  guides  of  the  Protesl- 

di^oon  commuTiities  abroad.     The  circnmstances  of  England, 

'.  long  and  doubtful  struggle  with  the  Roman  Catholic  party, 

ally  led  the  English  Reformers  to  seek  the  counsel  and  lean 

the  eympatliy  of  their  continental  brethren.     Certain  it  \i 

the   former  perpplually  turned  to  the  foreign  divines  for 

e.     When  the  troubles  arose  among  the  English  exiles  at 

ifort  between  the  adherents  of  the  Liturgy,  led  by  Cox,  after- 
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ward  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  their  opponents,  led  by  Knox — the  first 
manifestation  of  the  differences  that  led  to  the  Puritan  contro- 
versy— one  minor  point  of  dissension  was  on  the  question  whether 
the  ministers  should  be  equal  in  power,  or  whether  precedence 
should  be  given  to  one  of  them.*  Both  factions,  by  a  common 
instinct,  appealed  to  Calvin  for  advice.  Afterward,  when  th^ 
Puritan  controversy  broke  forth  in  England,  both  parties  applied 
for  encouragement  and  support  to  Zurich  and  Greneva.  The  per- 
sonal influence  of  Calvin  and  Bullinger  in  England,  especially 
after  Ridley  and  Cranmer  adopted  the  Swiss  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ment, was  for  a  long  time  well-nigh  authoritative.  Their  trear 
tises  were  the  text-books  in  theology,  recommended  to  the  clergy, 
and  everywhere  in  their  hands.  Their  names  were  spoken  with 
reverence.  We  see  in  the  writings  of  Hooker,  at  a  time  when  the 
contest  with  the  Puritans  was  beginning  to  break  up  this  old 
habit  of  unqualified  respect  for  Calvin,  how  much  of  this  feeling 
still  remains.  Hooker  not  only  says  that  Calvin  did  the  best  he 
coald  in  his  church  arrangements  at  Geneva,  but  he  pronounces 
an  elaborate  and  glowing  eulogy  upon  him  and  his  writings — an 
encomium  which  I  fear  that  many  who  are  accustomed  to  praise 
Hooker  without  stint  have  never  read.  If  it  be  said  that  in  the 
Puritan  conflict  the  Anglican  divines  long  abstained  from  direct 
attacks  on  the  Presbyterian  system,  and  from  expressions  dispar- 
aging to  the  foreign  churches,  this  is  true.  Whitgift  asserts  this 
&ct,  and  perhaps  may  be  said  to  exemplify  it.  But  this  reserve, 
due  in  great  part  though  it  was  to  fraternal  feeling,  was  partly 
consequent  on  the  old  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  Helvetic  Reform- 
ers and  their  churches.  This  it  is  which  leads  Whitgift  to  quote 
Calvin,  Zwingle,  Bullinger,  and  the  others,  on  almost  every  page, 
not  simply  because  his  Puritan  adversaries  rested  on  their  author- 
ity, but  because  he  himself  regarded  them  with  profound  respect 
and  esteem.  In  the  first  three  Protestant  reigns  we  do  not  find 
the  Anglican  Church,  nor  any  party  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
taking  airs  in  reference  to  other  Protestant  bodies.  There  was  no 
temptation  to  this  sort  of  arrogance ;  and  if  it  had  shown  itself, 
it  would  have  met  with  a  swift  rebuke  from  the  great  men  who 
were  guiding  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism  on  the  Continent. 

The  sacerdotal  theory  of  the  ministry  is  responsible  for  the  sep- 
aration, as  far  as  it  exists,  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the 

*  A  Brief  Diaeownt  of  iki  IVoMea  begun  ai  Dranl^fort^  eta,  pp.  czzzvi  czlvi|  et  aL 
VOL.  XXXIII.  10 
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other  Protestant  churches.  In  England,  however,  the  Puritan 
churches  were  shut  out,  on  an  independent  ground,  as  being  schis- 
matical.  The  sacerdotal  theory  is  a  contribution  of  the  school  of 
Laud.  Germs  of  it  may,  perhaps,  be  found  earlier.  It  may  be 
implied  in  isolated  expressions  of  former  Anglican  writers ;  but  it 
takes  more  than  one  swallow  to  make  a  spring.  Thomas  Becon, 
the  Chaplain  of  Cranmer,  earnestly  contends,  in  his  voluminous 
Catechism,  that  *^  priest,"  in  the  Eucharistic  service,  is  the  equiva- 
lent, not  of  ^  sacerdos "  but  of  ^^  presbyter,"  and  that  it  means 
only  ^'  minister,"  with  which  term  it  is  there  used  interchangeably. 
Passing  on  to  Hooker,  we  find  him  saying  that  a  minister  may  be 
called  a  priest,  as  Paul  calls  fish  flesh ;  that  sacrifice  is  *^  now  no 
part  of  the  Church  ministry,"  and  that  though  the  term  ^^  priest  ^^ 
is  not  inadmissible,  yet  the  word  "presbyter"  "doth  seem  more 
fit,  and,  in  propriety  of  speech,  more  agreeable  than  '  priest,'  with 
the  drift  of  the  whole  Gospel  of  Jesus  (/hrist."*  I  do  not  concur 
with  all  of  Keble's  interpretations  of  Hooker,  but  I  deem  it  a 
mark  of  candor  in  Eeble  to  concede  that  there  is  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  Hooker's  conception  of  Episcopacy  and  of  the 
Succession,  and  that  of  "  Laud,  Hammond,  and  Leslie  in  the  two 
next  generations."  Hooker's  Episcopacy  is  predominantly  one  of 
jurisdiction  and  government ;  the  latter  theory  is  a  full  retrogres- 
sion to  sacerdotalism. 

In  concluding,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  written  without 
any  reference  to  any  recent  movements  or  controversies  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  In  the  evening  service  of  the  Prayer-Book, 
after  the  supplication  for  the  clergy  and  congregations  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  there  follows,  in  the  simple  but  majestic  style  of  the 
Liturgy,  an  impressive  prayer  for  the  "  holy  church  universal," 
that  "  all  who  profess  and  caU  themselves  Christians"  may  be  led 
aright  In  this  prayer,  with  its  catholic  idea  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  in  the  supplication  that  precedes  it,  I  can  heartily  join. 

GSOBGX    P.    FiSHSR. 

Yale  OoUege,  Dea  6, 18*73. 

In  the  foregoing  Letter,  reference  is  made  to  the  opinions  of 
Ussher,  Hall,  and  Stillingfleet  The  most  learned  defender  of 
Episcopacy  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  James  Ussher,  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  Ireland.     From  early  life  he 

*  Hooker  (Keble'e  ed.),  ii,  469,  470. 
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had  an  inextinguishable  thirst  for  the  study  of  history  and  anti- 
quities. This  taste  was  awakened  and  stimulated  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Cicero,  where  he  says :  ^^  Nesdre  quid  antea  quam  natus 
sis  aociderU  id  est  semper  esse  puerum  " — not  to  know  what  hap- 
pened before  you  were  bom  is  to  be  always  a  boy.  The  strug- 
gle that  was  going  on  between  Protestantism  and  Bomanism  in 
the  field  of  argument,  and  especially  Stapleton's  **  Fortress  of 
the  Faith"  a  Roman  Catholic  polemical  book,  in  which  the 
antiquity  of  the  Romish  creed  was  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
the  alleged  novelty  of  the  Reformed  Church,  impelled  Ussher 
to  undertake  the  reading  of  the  entire  body  of  patristic  litera- 
ture— a  task  which  he  is  said  to  have  accomplished  in  eighteen 
years.  By  this  means  he  armed  himself  for  conflict  with  the 
advocates  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  the  most  learned  of 
whom  he  was  more  than  a  match.  No  one  can  examine  any  of 
Ussher's  works — his  ^^Antiquities  of  the  British  Churches"  for 
example — and  not  be  struck  with  the  vast  extent  of  his  erudi- 
tion.    Truly  there  were  giants  in  those  days. 

Ussher  first  printed  in  1641  two  short  essays  on  the  Episco- 
pal controversy.  The  first  was  entitled  "  The  Original  of  Bish- 
ops and  Metropolitans;"  the  second  was  "  7%e  Judgment  of 
Br.  Baiuoldes  touching  the  Original  of  Episcopacy^  more  largely 
Confirmed  out  of  Antiquity."^  The  sort  of  Episcopacy  which 
Ussher  set  out  to  uphold  may  be  seen  from  this  extract  from 
*•  The  Judgment  of  Bainoldes"  which  is  given  by  Ussher  him- 
self at  the  outset  of  his  second  essay :  "  When  elders  were 
ordained  by  the  apostles  in  every  church  to  feed  the  flock  of 
Christ,  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  overseers,  they 
to  the  intent  they  might  the  better  do  it,  by  common  counsel 
and  consent,  did  use  to  assemble  themselves  and  meet  together. 
In  the  which  meetings,  for  the  more  orderly  handling  and  con- 
cluding of  things  pertaining  to  their  charge,  they  chose  one 
amongst  them  to  be  the  president  of  their  company  and  mod- 
erator of  their  actions.**  This  arrangement  for  a  presidency  in 
the  board  of  elders  or  ministers  in  a  church  was  countenanced 
and  sanctioned,  Ussher  maintains,  by  the  Apostlea  His  great 
arguments  are  the  angels  of  the  Apocalypse,  whom  he  takes  for 

*  UaBher'B  Works,  toL  vU. 
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bishops  or  head  pastors— contrary  to  the  prevailing  view  of  the 
best  critics  now,  including  Dr.  Lightfoot:  and  the  Ignatian 
Epistles,  which  were  then  fresh  and  seem  to  have  made  a  strong 
impression  on  Ussher's  mind.  It  is  this  mild  sort  of  Episco- 
pacy, and  nothing  more — a  superintendence  or  presidency  exer- 
cised by  one  presbyter  over  his  peers — ^that  the  Archbishop 
tries  to  prove  to  have  had  an  apostolical  origin.  But  even  for 
this  system  he  does  not  claim  any  jus  divmum;  that  is,  a 
church  can  exist  without  it.  He  nowhere  pretends  that  a 
church  cannot  exist  without  it.  It  was  this  form  of  synodal 
Episcopacy  which  was  drawn  out  by  Ussher  in  writing,  and 
which  Baxter  and  his  associates  proposed,  at  the  time  of  the 
Savoy  Conference,  as  a  basis  for  agreement  between  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Episcopal  parties.  Apostolic  succession,  r^arded 
in  the  light  of  a  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  grace  and  as 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  a  lawful  ministry,  is  some- 
thing utterly  foreign  to  Ussher's  whole  theory  and  way  of 
thinking.  It  is  governmental,  not  sacerdotal  Episcopacy  that 
he  favors.  "  The  intrinsical  power  of  ordaining,"  says  Ussher, 
"  proceedeth  not  from  jurisdiction,  but  only  from  order.  But 
a  presbyter  hath  the  same  order  in  specie  with  a  bishop— «yo,  a 
presbyter  hath  equally  an  intrinsical  power  to  give  orders  and 
is  equal  to  him  in  the  power  of  order;  the  bishop  having  no 
higher  degree  in  respect  of  intention  or  extension  of  the  char- 
acter of  order,  though  he  hath  a  higher  d^ree — L  e.,  a  more 
eminent  place  in  respect  of  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  spirit- 
ual regiment" 

Baxter,  in  his  "Life,"  relates  an  interesting  conversation 
which  he  had  with  Ussher  on  this  subject  "  I  asked  him,  also, 
his  judgment  about  the  validity  of  presbyters'  ordination. 
Which  he  asserted,  and  told  me  that  the  King  [Charles  I.] 
asked  him,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  wherever  he  found  in  anti- 
quity that  presbyters  alone  ordained  any ;  and  that  he  answered, 
I  can  show  your  Majesty  more,  even  where  presbyters  alone 
successively  ordained  bishops,  and  instanced  in  Hierom's 
[Jerome^s]  words  of  the  presbyters  of  Alexandria  choosing 
and  making  their  own  bishops  from  the  days  of  Mark  till  Hero- 
dius  and  Dionvsius." 
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Respecting  the  foreign  Protestant  churches  Ussher  writes 
thus :  '^  I  have  ever  declared  my  opinion  to  be  that  £lpi8coptLs 
H  Presbyter  gradu  tantum  differunt,  non  ordine,  and  consequently 
that  in  places  where  bishops  cannot  be  had  the  ordination  of 
presbyters  standeth  valid ;  yet,  on  the  other  side,  holding,  as  I 
do,  that  a  bishop  hath  a  superiority  in  degree  over  a  presbyter, 
you  may  easily  judge  that  the  ordination  made  by  such  pres- 
byters as  have  severed  themselves  from  those  bishops,  unto 
whom  they  have  sworn  canonical  obedience,  cannot  possibly  by 
me  be  excused  from  being  schismatical.  And  howsoever  I 
must  needs  think  that  the  churches  which  have  no  bishops  are 
thereby  become  very  much  defective  in  their  government,  and 
that  the  churches  in  France,  who,  living  under  a  Popish  power, 
cannot  do  what  they  would,  are  more  excusable  in  this  defect 
than  the  Low  Countries,  that  live  under  a  free  state,  yet  for  tes- 
tifying my  communion  with  these  churches  (which  I  do  love 
and  honor  as  true  members  of  the  Church  Universal),  I  do  pro- 
fess that  with  like  affection  I  should  receive  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  ministers,  if  I  were  in  Hol- 
land, as  I  should  do  at  the  hands  of  the  French  ministers,  if  I 
were  in  Charentoa"  "  The  agreement  or  disagreement  in  rad- 
ical or  fundamental  doctrines,  not  the  consonancy  or  dissonaucy 
in  the  particular  points  of  ecclesiastical  government,  is  with  me 
(and  I  hope  with  every  man  that  mindeth  peace)  the  rule  of 
adhering  to  or  receding  from  the  communion  of  any  church."* 
Considering  that  Ussher  was  a  contemporary  of  Laud,  and  lived 
iu  the  heat  and  ferment  of  the  Puritan  controversy,  these 
extracts  do  credit  at  once  to  his  learning  and  to  the  native  lib- 
erality of  his  mind.  They  show,  first,  that  he  considered  the 
episcopate  an  arrangement  of  government,  not  a  vehicle  for  the 
transmission  of  grace ;  secondly,  that  a  polity  that  dispenses 
with  the  episcopate  he  considered  less  desirable,  but  in  given 
circumstances  admissible;  thirdly,  that  he  had  no  disposition 
to  break  off  communion  with  the  other  Protestant  bodies 
abroad.  The  distinction  which  Ussher  makes  between  Dis- 
senters or  Separatists  in  England  and  the  foreign  churches  is 
worthy  of  special  attention.     His  objection  to  the  Puritans  was 

*  WorkSf  Appendix,  yil 
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founded  not  on  their  polity  in  itself  considered,  but  on  what  he 
considered  the  schismatical  character  of  their  movement 
They  had  no  just  ground,  as  he  thought,  for  renouncing  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Dutch  and  French 
Churches  he  honored  and  loved.  The  Puritans,  under  substan- 
tially the  same  polity,  he  could  not  approve  and  recogniza  It 
required  another  step  (and  a  very  long  one)  to  be  taken  before 
the  High  Church  ground  could  be  reached,  where  the  absolute 
necessity  of  Episcopal  ordination  is  affirmed  and  all  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  Europe  are  cast  out  of  fellowship.  As  the 
Puritans  and  the  Dutch  were  alike  among  the  first  settlers  in 
this  country,  and  as  we  have  no  national  church,  it  must  be 
somewhat  difficult,  on  Ussher's  principles,  to  make  out  a  case 
of  schism  against  the  churches  which  they  here  established. 

Bishop  Hall,  being  then  Dean  of  Norwich,  had  sat,  as  one  of 
the  deputies  sent  by  James  I.  from  the  Church  of  England,  in 
the  Synod  of  Dort  In  various  writings — for  example,  in  his 
Apology  against  the  Bronmists — he  had  expressed  his  affection 
and  veneration  for  the  Protestant  churches  abroad,  the  "sis- 
ters" of  the  Church  of  England,  as  he  repeatedly  styles  them. 
The  expulsion  of  Episcopacy  from  Scotland,  and  the  formation 
of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  in  1638,  sharpened  his 
polemical  feeling  against  the  opponents  of  the  Episcopal  polity. 
At  the  request  of  Laud,  he  wrote  his  work  on  the  Divine  Bight 
of  Episcopacy.  Laud,  at  the  outset,  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
positions  which  he  proposed  to  take ;  for  he  was  careful 
to  avoid  all  condemnation  of  the  churches  abroad.*  How  far 
Hall  fell  short  of  the  jure  divino  doctrine,  in  the  proper  sense, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  in  his  subsequent 
Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance  for  Liturgy  and  Upiscopa^y  : 

'^  The  imputation  pretended  to  be  cast  upon  all  the  Reformed 
ChureheB  which  want  this  government,  I  endeavored  so  to  satisfy, 
that  I  might  justly  decline  the  envy  which  is  intended  thereby  to 
be  raised  against  us :  for  which  cause  I  professed  that  M^e  do  'love 
and  honor  those  our  sister  churches  as  the  dear  spouse  of  Christ,' 
and  give  zealous  testimonies  of  our  well-wishing  to  them.     Your 

*  See  the  oorrespondeDoe,  in  Hall's  Worka^  toI.  x.   Also,  Lawson's  Life  o/Laud^ 
ii,  334  Beq. 
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ancharitableness  offers  to  choke  me  with  these  scandalous  cen- 
sures and  disgraceful  terms,  which  some  of  ours  have  let  fall  upon 
those  churches  and  their  eminent  professors ;  which  I  confess  it  is 
more  easy  to  be  sorry  for  than  on  some  hands  to  excuse.  The 
error  of  a  few  may  not  be  imputed  to  alL 

My  just  defence  is  that  no  such  consequent  can  be  drawn  from 
our  opinion  ;  forasmuch  as  the  diyine  or  apostolical  right,  which 
we  hold,  goes  not  so  high  as  if  there  were  an  express  command, 
that  upon  an  absolute  necessity  there  must  be  either  Episcopacy 
or  no  church ;  but  so  far  only,  that  it  both  may  and  ought  to  be. 
How  fain  would  you  here  find  me  in  a  contradiction !  while  I  one- 
where  reckon  Episcopacy  among  matters  essential  to  the  Church ; 
anotherwhere  deny  it  to  be  of  the  essence  thereof !  Wherein  you 
willingly  hide  your  eyes,  that  you  may  not  see  the  distinction 
that  I  make  expressly  betwixt  the  being  and  the  well-being  of  a 
church ;  affirming  that  those  churches  to  whom  this  power  and 
faculty  is  denied  lose  nothing  of  the  true  essence  of  a  church, 
though  they  miss  something  of  their  glory  and  perfection.  No, 
brethren ;  it  is  enough  for  some  of  your  friends  to  hold  their  dis- 
cipline altogether  essential  to  the  very  being  of  a  church ;  we 
dare  not  be  so  zealous.'' 

"  The  question  which  you  ask  concerning  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
ferent entertainment  given  in  our  Church  to  priests  converted  to 
us  from  Rome,  and  to  ministers  who  in  Queen  Mary's  days  had 
received  imposition  of  hands  in  Reformed  Churches  abroad,  is 
merely  personal,  neither  can  challenge  my  decision.  Only  I  give 
you  these  two  answers.  That  what  fault  soever  may  be  in  the 
easy  admittance  of  those  who  have  received  Romish  orders,  the 
sticking  at  the  admission  of  our  brethren  returning  from  Reformed 
Churches,  was  not  in  case  of  ordination,  but  of  institution :  they 
had  been  acknowleged  ministers  of  Christy  without  any  other 
hands  laid  upon  them  ;  but,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  land, 
they  were  not  perhaps  capable  of  institution  to  a  benefice  unless 
they  were  so  qualified  as  the  statutes  of  this  realm  do  require. 
And,  secondly,  I  know  those,  more  than  one,  that  by  virtue  only 
of  that  ordination  which  they  have  brought  with  them  from  other 
Reformed  Churches,  have  enjoyed  spiritual  promotions  and  liv- 
ings, without  any  exception  against  the  lawfulness  of  their  call- 
ing."* 

*  Hall's  Works,  iz,  355,  356. 
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Bishop  Hall  wrote  his  Humble  Bemonstrance  in  1640-41,  and 
the  defence  of  it,  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  afterwards. 
Nothing  can  be  more  definite  and  satisfactory  than  the  proof 
which  it  affords  that  the  ordination  of  the  foreign  churches 
was  then  allowed  to  be  lawful  and  sufficient  Difficulties  were 
sometimes  raised  about  their  institution ;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  Hall  knew  of  instances  in  which  they  were 
admitted  to  benefices. 

Few  of  the  divines  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  golden  age  of  English  theology,  equal  in  vigor  of  reasoning 
powers  and  in  extent  of  erudition,  not  to  speak  of  perspicuity 
and  force  of  style,  Edward  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
His  Origines  SacrcB  may  be  somewhat  antiquated  in  respect  to 
its  learning,  through  the  wider  reach  of  Oriental  studies  in 
modern  days ;  but  in  power  of  argument  and  in  the  intellectual 
mastery  of  the  theme,  it  remains  a  noble  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  genius  and  attainments 
of  its  author.  Stillingfleet  did  not  fear  to  measure  swords  with 
Locke  on  questions  of  metaphysics ;  and  it  was  the  letter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  that  drew  from  the  philosopher  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  explicit  assertion  of  an  a  priori  aonrGe  of  knowl- 
edge, which  really  goes  beyond  the  function  of  sensation  and 
reflection. 

When  Stillingfleet  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  and 
Rector  of  Sutton,  he  published  "  ITie  Irenicum^  a  Weapon- 
salve  for  the  Church's  Wounds,"  The  second  edition  appeared 
in  1662,  the  memorable  year  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed,  by  which  two  thousand  of  the  ministers  of  England, 
and  those  among  the  best  for  knowledge,  piety,  eloquence,  and 
pastoral  fidelity,  were  driven  from  their  parishes,  and  thrown 
into  the  ranks  of  non-conformity.  The  Irenicum  is  directed 
against  the  assumed  divine  right  of  particular  forms  of  church 
government  Among  the  mottoes  on  the  title-page  is  a  sentence 
of  Casaubon,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  if  a  proper  discrimina- 
tion were  made  between  "  divine  right"— /u5  divinum — and  posi- 
tive or  ecclesiastical  law,  controversy  among  good  men  would 
cease  to  be  bitter  or  of  long  duration.  This  sentence  is  followed 
by  another  from  Grotius  of  the  same  purport  Stillingfleet 
aims  to  win  non -conformists  over  to  the  Established  Church  by 
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demonstrating  tbat  there  is  no  definite  form  of  government  pre- 
scribed to  the  Church ;  that  neither  the  Episcopal  nor  the  Pres- 
byterian system  can  claim  divine,  or  exclusive,  authority ;  and 
that,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  dissenter  should  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  system  of  the  English  Church,  what- 
ever may  be  his  preference  in  the  matter.  He  seeks  to  make 
good  his  thesis,  first  by  an  inquiry  into  the  dictates  of  the  law 
of  nature,  and,  secondly,  by  an  examination  of  positive  or  re- 
vealed law ;  his  aim  being  under  each  head  to  disprove  the 
claim  to  a  sanction  from  either  source  for  the  exclusive  preten- 
sions of  the  Episcopal  or  the  non-episcopal  method  of  organiza- 
tion. Later  in  life,  Stillingfleet  thought  that,  from  a  desire  for 
peace,  he  had  conceded  too  much  to  dissenters ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  ever  renounced  the  main  principles  of  his 
work,  or  came  to  question  the  justice  of  its  principal  arguments. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  historical  and 
theological  reasoning  within  the  compass  of  English  theological 
literature. 

We  advert  to  Stillingfleet's  famous  Irenicum^  in  this  place, 
chiefly  in  order  to  call  attention  to  his  ez!cellent  statement  of 
the  position  of  the  Anglican  Reformers  and  divines  before  his 
time,  and  to  the  absence  in  them  of  the  jure  divino  theory  of 
Episcopacy — the  theory  that  bishops  are  indispensable  to  the 
constitution  of  a  church,  and  to  the  validity  of  orders.  This 
lucid  and  correct  statement  is  given  in  chapter  viii,  of  Part  IL 
He  does  not  confine  himself  to  English  divines,  but  shows 
"  that  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Reformation,"  at  home 
and  abroad,  **did  never  conceive  any  one  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment necessary."  He  proves  his  proposition;  first,  by 
referring  "  to  those  who  make  the  form  of  church  government 
mutable,  and  to  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  magistrate  and 
of  the  Church."  This  he  declares  has  been  the  opinion  of  most 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation.  He 
quotes,  in  full,  Cranmer's  Erastian  declarations,  which  go  so  far 
as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  ordination  altogether.  Arch- 
bishop Whitgifk,  Bishop  Bridges,  Hooker,  and  others,  it  is 
shown,  advocated  the  same  general  view.  Secondly,  he  refers 
to  the  divines  who  had  believed  in  the  original  parity  of  the 
clergy,  yet  considered  Episcopacy  lawful.     Here  are  placed  Cal- 
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vin,  Beza,  Melancthon,  and  others.  Thirdly,  he  enumerates 
those  who  judge  Episcopacy  to  be  the  primitive  form,  yet  look 
not  on  it  as  necessary.  Here  come  Bishop  Jewel,  Fulk,  Field, 
and  many  mora  All  these  men  who  are  named  under  the  three 
heads,  whatever  were  their  views  respecting  the  origin  and  an- 
tiquity of  Episcopacy,  considered  it  neither  necessary  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  wrong  and  intolerable  on  the  other.  They  held 
it  to  be  one  of  various  admissible  systems  of  polity,  neither  of 
which  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  church,  and  either  of 
which  is  of  such  a  character  that  a  Christian  may  live  under  it 
and  submit  to  it  with  a  good  conscience.  There  are  slight 
errors  in  Stillingfleet^s  classification.  Jewel  does  not  maintain 
the  Apostolic  institution  of  Episcopacy,  as  distinct  from  the 
office  of  presbyters,  but  intimates  that  the  distinction  rests  on 
human  authority  alone.  Generally  speaking,  however.  Still  ing- 
fleet's  historical  statements  are  correct,  and  they  present  a  most 
conclusive  refutation  of  the  High  Church  assumption  that  the 
fathers  of  the  Anglican  Protestant  Church  denied  the  validity 
of  the  orders  of  non-episcopal  churches.  The  whole  treatise  of 
Stillingfleet  contains  wholesome  reading  for  partisans  of  what- 
ever stripe. 

The  following  Letter,  in  reply  to  criticisms  of  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  is  reproduced  here,  for  the  reason  that  it  handles 
a  special  theory,  brought  forward  to  account  for  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal sympathy  between  England  and  the  Continent  in  the  period 
following  the  Reformation. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune, 

Sir  :,  In  consequence  of  a  letter  of  mine  to  the  Tribune^  writ- 
ten simply  to  prove  that  Presbyterian  ministers  were  once  ad- 
mitted to  parishes  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  withoat 
re-ordination,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson  has  felt  called  upon 
to  give  his  opinion  respecting  my  personal  qualifications  to  dis- 
cuss questions  of  this  nature.  Assuming  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  I 
consider  questions  of  this  kind  '*  of  no  importance,"  and  come  to 
them  "  with  a  contempt  for  the  whole  business  of  orders."  A 
vague  allegation  of  this  sort  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  dis- 
prove. By  way  of  illustrating  his  statement,  he  says  that  in  my 
**  History  of  the  ReformatiorC^  I  have  not  mentioned  the  fact 
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that  Bacer  and  certain  other  persons  were  ordained  as  priests.  In 
the  case  of  all  the  indiyidaals  mentioned,  except  Zwingle,  I  had 
no  occasion  to  touch  on  their  early  history,  except  with  the 
utmost  brevity ;  and  when  I  stated  that  Zwingle  became  a  pastor 
at  Glarus,  I  supposed  that  every  reader  of  ordinary  cultivation 
would  understand  that  he  had  not  taken  that  office  without  ordi- 
nation. To  the  charge  of  calling  Cranmer  and  his  associates 
^'  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church,"  I  must  plead  guilty,  since  I 
was  so  indiscreet  as  to  suppose  that  my  readers  would  supply  the 
term  ^^  Protestant,"  and  understand  me  to  be  speaking  of  the 
Anglican  body  in  its  separation  from  Rome.  Dr.  Thompson 
thinks  that  I  have  strangely  *'  missed  the  meaning"  of  the  fact 
that  scholasticism  taught  that  bishops  and  priests  were  one  order ; 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  give  as  the  first  ground  of  the  scholastic 
opinion  the  very  origin  that  I  had  assigned  for  it. 

But  these  are  trivial  points.    What  proposition  of  mine  does 
Dr.  Thompson  deny  ?    Does  he  mean  to  assert  that  Cranmer  and 
his  associates,  and  Jewel  and  his  associates,  believed  that  bishops 
were  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a  church  ?     Apparently  not ; 
and  yet  he  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  first  generation  of  preachers 
in  the  Protestant  churches  were  mostly  ordained  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church — as  if  the  question  about  the  necessity  of  Epis- 
copal ordination  was  not  a  practical  one.      ^^  Their  orders,"  he 
says,  "  were  all  alike  to  begin  with."     Were  not  hundreds  of  new 
preachers   going   forth    from  Wittenberg,  and    afterward  from 
Geneva  ?     But,  apart  from  this  fact,  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
all  such  pleas  as  your  correspondent  makes  on  this  point  is  that 
the  English  Reformers  do  express  themselves  explicitly  on  these 
questions.    They  declare  their  opinions  without  ambiguity.    They 
knew«  moreover,  perfectly  well  the  constitution  of  the  Lutheran 
Churches,  and  of  the  Churches  of  Geneva,  Zuriqh,  Holland,  France, 
and  other  Protestant  countries,  and  they  make  their  constitution 
no  banier  in  the  way  of  fraternal  recognition  and  church  fellow- 
ship.    I  have  not  been  so  heedless  as  to  confound  personal  friend- 
ship  with  ecclesiastical  fellowship ;   but,  apart  from  the   direct 
evidence  in  the  case,  the  personal  intimacy  of  the  English  and 
the  foreign  divines  involves,  under  the  circumstances,  convincing 
proof  of  such  ecclesiastical  fellowship.     Your  correspondent  criti- 
cises my  statement  of  the  opinion  of  JeweL     If  he  will  turn  to 
the  seventh  book  of  Hooker's  JEccleaiasticcU  Polity^  he  will  find  a 
reference  to  Jewel's  belief  on  the  origin  of  bishops.     Hooker 
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Bpeaks  of  that  opinion  ^*  which  many  have  thought  good  to  follow, 
and  which  myself  did  sometimeB  judge  a  great  deal  more  probahle 
than  now  I  do,  merely  that  after  the  Apostles  were  deceased, 
churches  did  agree  among  themselves,  for  preservation  of  peace 
and  order,  to  make  one  presbyter  in  each  city  chief  over  the  rest" 
In  the  margin  Hooker  refers  to  Jewel  among  those  who  held  this 
theory,  and  to  his  reply  to  Harding.  It  is  probable  that  Hooker 
knew  the  opinions  of  his  revered  master,  and  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  the  reply  to  Harding  quite  as  well  as  anybody  at  the 
present  day. 

The  insinuation,  by  whomsoever  made,  that  the  recognition  of 
the  foreign  Protestant  churches  and  of  their  ministry,  by  the 
bishops  and  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  owing  to  the 
excitement  or  disorder  of  the  times,  or  to  the  immature  form  of 
the  polity  of  the  various  Protestant  bodies,  is  in  violation  of  his- 
torical truth.  The  contest  with  the  Roman  Catholics  caused  all 
the  questions  connected  with  ordination  to  be  freely  and  fully  dis- 
cussed. This  recognition  was  far  from  being  confined  to  the  first 
three  Protestant  reigns.  There  is  no  more  honored  name  among 
the  prelates  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  that  of  Bishop  Hall, 
the  author  of  "  The  CatUempkUiona.^^  In  his  "  Apology  ctgaintt 
Brownieta^^  (fol.  ed.,  p.  498),  Bishop  Hall  says:  "I  reverence 
from  my  soul  (so  doth  our  Church,  their  dear  sister)  those  worthy 
foreign  churches  which  have  chosen  and  followed  those  forms  of 
outward  government  that  are  every  way  fittest  for  their  own  con- 
dition." In  another  place,  after  referring  to  the  recognition  of 
the  English  Church  by  the  foreign  divines,  and  to  the  fact  that 
Laski  "  was  the  allowed  bishop  of  our  first  Reformed  strangers  in 
this  land  " — that  is,  pastor  of  one  of  the  foreign  churches  in  Eng- 
land*— Bishop  H.ill  says :  *' These  sisters  have  learned  to  differ, 
and  yet  to  love  and  reverence  each  other ;  and  in  these  cases  to 
enjoy  their  own  forms  without  prescription  of  necessity  or  cen- 
sure.^ Hall,  as  is  well  known,  was  employed  by  Laud,  at  a  later 
time,  to  defend  Episcopacy  against  the  Puritans ;  and  Laud  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  concessions  which  even  at  that  day  he  pro- 
posed to  make  in  favor  of  the  foreign  churches.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  sacerdotal  theory  of 
Episcopacy  in  the  English  Church,  and  to  show  how  it  gradually 
supplanted,  in  the  minds  of  a  large  part  of  that  Church,  the  old 

*  Laski  was  superintendent  of  the  Churches  of  the  (German,  Italian,  and  French 
Protestants,  residing  in  London. 
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goTernmental  theory  which  was  held  hj  the  Reformers,  and,  in 
the  seyenteenth  century,  by  such  men  as  Ussher  and  Stillingfleet. 
Bat  even  the  hospitable  THbune  would  hardly  find  room  for  a  fiiU 
treatment  of  this  theme.  Episcopacy  was  first  advocated  in  the 
English  Church  as  a  tolerable,  expedient,  a  very  ancient,  and,  by 
Bome,  as  the  most  ancient  form  of  polity.  Then  it  came  to  be  de- 
fended as  decidedly  the  best  form,  and  the  only  legitimate  one 
where  circumstances  will  permit  it  to  be  adopted.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  Hooker.  Then  followed,  in  the  era  of  Laud,  the  High 
Charch  or  sacerdotal  theory.  These  facts  are  notorious ;  they  are 
familiar  to  students  of  English  history.  They  are  conceded  by 
writers  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  the  highest  repute  for  knowl- 
edge and  impartiality. 

Why  not  frankly  and  honestly  admit  them,  as  Keble  does,  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  various  and  incongruous  methods  of  evading 
them?  It  was  the  contest  with  the  Puritans  that  developed 
among  their  opponents  the  jttre  divino  doctrine.  The  Puritans 
first  set  up  this  exclusive  claim  for  their  own  systenou*  The  lead- 
ing antagonists  of  the  Puritans,  lor  a  long  period,  fought  them  by 
assertiDg  that  there  is  no  particular  form  of  polity  prescribed  in 
fbe  Bible  for  all  time,  and  therefore  of  perpetual  obligation.  They 
took  substantially  the  ground  which  Stillingfleet  assumed  in  his 
^Irenicum,^^  Even  Hooker  makes  room  for  the  foreign  churches, 
and  founds  his  whole  discussion  on  the  distinction  between  eter- 
nal and  positive  laws.  He  distinctly  affirms  (in  B.  YU,  Keble's 
ed.,  vol.  iii,  p.  165)  that  the  Church,  for  urgent  cause,  by  general 
consent,  is  competent  to  take  government  away  from  the  hands  of 
her  bishops.  By  degrees  defenders  of  Episcopacy  imitated  their 
opponents,  and  asserted  for  their  own  system  a  jure  divino  sanc- 
tion and  an  exclusive  right.  The  Puritans,  thrown  on  the  defen- 
sive, generally  retreated  to  the  old  position  of  their  adversaries, 
and  contended  that  no  form  of  polity  is  binding  on  Christians  for- 
ever. In  this  long  combat,  Hamlet  and  Laertes  have  exchanged 
rapiers — an  event  that  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  political  and 
theological  warfare. 

Your  correspondent  calls  for  the  proof  of  a  recognition,  by  con. 
ciliar  or  formal  synodal  action  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  any 

*  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  PresbyterianB  did  not  generally  question  the 
validity  of  ordination  by  biahops,  or  deny  that  Episcopal  ministers  may  lawfully. 
Mlmixiister  the  sacraments.    The  Episcopal  system  they  asserted  to  be  inoonsis- 
tent  with  Scripture. 
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orders  hut  Episcopal.  In  view  of  the  knpwn  action  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  past,  and  the  avowed  opinions  of  her — I  had 
almost  said  ^'  founders '' — ^Reformers  and  noblest  divines,  one  may 
well  inquire  whether  the  burden  of  proof  is  not  on  the  other  side. 
By  what  conciliar  or  synodal  action  have  the  orders  of  other  Pro- 
testant churches  been  discredited  ?  It  may  be  said  that  ministers 
who  have  not  been  ordained  by  bishops,  are  re-ordained  when  they 
pass  over  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  But  this  proceeding  may 
perhaps  be  defended  by  some  on  the  Low  Church  ground,  taken 
by  Archbishop  Leighton,  when  he  was  ordained  a  second  time  as 
presbyter,  viz :  that  ordination  is  merely  a  ceremony  of  induction 
to  the  ministry  and  service  of  a  particular  church,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  repeated.  These  are  questions,  however,  with  which  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  hav^e 
taken  part  in  this  discussion  in  your  columns  from  any  impulse  of 
sectarian  feeling,  or  from  any  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  Such  an  imputation  would  do  me  great  injustice. 
If  the  tone  of  my  book  fails  to  satisfy  your  correspondent,  I  can 
only  express  my  sincere  regret,  although  I  may  be  permitted  to 
add  that  the  approval  which  it  has  received  from  some  dis- 
tinguished scholars  of  his  Church,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and 
on  the  score  of  impartiality,  also,  has  afforded  me  much  gratifica- 
tion. Gbobge  p.  Fishbb. 
Tale  Oollege,  Nov.  27, 1873. 

A  student  derives  fipom  converse  with  the  documentary 
sources  of  various  kinds,  which  pertain  to  any  period  of  history, 
impressions  respecting  the  state  of  things,  which  may  be  veri- 
fied by  adducing  special  proofs,  but  which  no  single  items  of 
evidence,  however  convincing,  can  transfer  to  the  reader  in  their 
full  forca 

In  illustrating  the  intimate  relations  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land with  the  Helvetic  Churches,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  have  more  than  once  referred  to  the  correspondence  of  the 
Eeformers.*  There  are  a  multitude  of  Letters  written  by  Cran- 
mer,  Coverdale,  Hooper,  Cox,  Horn,  Pilkington,  Sampson, 
Sandys,  Jewel,  Foxe,  Parkhurst,  Grindal,  Humphrey,  and  other 

*Two  Tolumes,  publiahed  by  the  Parker  Soc.,  contain  letters  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  YIII,  Edward  YI,  and  Mary.  Two  additional  Tolumes,  united  in  one 
in  the  seoond  edition,  oover  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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Beformers,  bishops,  and  leading  divines,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  BuUinger,  Gualter,  Martyr, 
and  other  continental  divines,  with  their  Letters  in  return.  This 
correspondence  stretches  over  an  interval  extending  from  the 
establishment  of  Protestantism  in  England  to  the  closing  part 
of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Yet  in  all  these  free,  unreserved  com- 
munications, in  which  the  differences  among  Protestants,  as  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  frequently  considered, 
there  is  no  hint  of  any  trouble,  alienation,  or  want  of  sympathy, 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  the  English  polity  from  that  of 
the  continental  churches.  The  authors  are  engaged  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  fighting  under  a  common  banner,  and  the  question 
of  Episcopacy  does  not  excite  a  ripple  of  discontent  with  one 
another.  This  silence,  under  the  peculiar  circumstanced,  is  a 
more  impressive  proof  of  ecclesiastical  sympathy  than  any 
overt  declaration  would  be.  Why,  as  late  as  1578,  Sandys,  then 
Bishop  of  London  and,  afterwards.  Archbishop  of  York,  re- 
ports to  Bullinger,  the  pastor  of  Zurich,  the  platform  of  the 
party  which  was  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  Episcopacy,  and 
says :  "  I  anxiously  desire,  most  learned  sir,  to  hear  your  opin- 
ion, and  those  of  masters  Gualter,  Simler,  and  the  rest  of  the 
brethren,  respecting  these  things;  which  for  my  own  part  I  shall 
willingly  follow,  as  being  sound  and  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God-  For  if  the  whole  matter  in  controversy  were  left  to 
yoar  arbitration,  it  would  doubtless  much  contribute  to  the 
peace  of  our  Church.  These  good  men  are  crjring  out  that  they 
have  all  the  reformed  churches  on  their. side."* 

In  1580,  a  prayer  was  issued,  by  public  authority,  to  be  used 
on  Fridays  in  the  churches  of  England,  in  which,  after  a  prayer 
for  the  Church,  we  read  :  "  And  herein  (good  Lord)  by  special 
name  we  beseech  Thee  for  the  Churches  of  France,  Flanders, 
and  of  such  other  places."  Then  follows  a  supplication  for  ^'  this 
Church  of  England."  In  the  prayers  to  be  used  by  the  English 
armies,  who  are  fighting  by  the  side  of  the  Huguenots  in  France, 
and  in  the  prayers  to  be  offered  at  home  for  their  success,  the 
Protestants  of  France  are  spoken  of  as  the  members  and 
representatives  of  the  true  Church,  in  arms  against  Antichrist 
We  "  most  heartily  beseech  Thee,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 

*Ziirioh  Letters,  p.  440. 
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Christ,  our  Saviour,  to  protect  and  strengthen  thy  servants,  our 
brethren  in  France,  that  are  now  ready  to  fight  for  the  glory  of 
thy  name."  **  Gk)  before  them,  fight  the  battles  of  thy  children, 
and  subdue  their  enemies :  so  shall  that  proud  generation  have 
no  cause  to  exult  over  thy  true  Church,  and  over  thy  ser- 
vants," etc* 

The  churches  of  the  foreigners,  which  were  established  in 
London,  under  the  auspices  of  Edward  I,  furnish  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  the  English  Reformers  towards  their 
foreign  brethren.  The  foreigners  in  London  were  to  have  four 
ministers,  under  the  superintendence  of  John  k  Lasco.  In  the 
letters  patent  which  were  granted,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward, 
to  these  ministers,  and  constituting  them  a  corporation,  the 
motive  assigned  for  the  act  is  the  duty  of  kings  to  care  for  the 
diflFusion  **of  pure  and  uncorrupted  religion,"  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a  church  *'  constituted  in  truly  Christian  and  apostoli- 
cal doctrines  and  rites."  The  grant  is  made  with  the  intent  that 
the  gospel  may  be  preached,  and  the  sacraments  administered 
'*  according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  apostolical  observance, 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Germans  and  of  the  other  foreigners. ''f 
Lasco  states,  in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Poland,  that  Edward, 
his  Council,  and  Cranmer  were  zealously  favorable  to  his  enter- 
prise. The  King  hoped,  through  the  influence  of  these  foreign 
churches,  to  be  aided  in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  reform 
in  England.^  At  Glastenbury,  the  weavers  from  Strasburg 
were  organized  into  a  church.  They  ordained  their  ministers 
by  a  method  similar  to. that  of  the  French  churches.  The  or- 
dination of  the  ministers  of  the  churches  of  Lasco  was,  also, 
Presbyterian.  If  this  reception  of  the  foreigners  and  incorpo- 
ration of  them  into  churches  had  been  merely  an  act  of  tolera- 
tion extended  to  strangers,  it  would  not  have  taken  place  in 
that  age,  had  there  not  been  an  ecclesiastical  recognition  of 
them  and  sympathy  with  them.  But  there  was  more  than  bare 
toleration;  there  was  efficient  encouragement  and  patronaga 
An  edifice  was  given  them  in  London,  in  which  to  meet  for 
worship,  and  their  ministers  were  treated  with  marked  respect 
and  fraternal  confidence. 


^ZAturgiccU  Services,  etc,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  p.  578. 

f  Ibid,  p.  649.    J.  i  Lefloo,  Opera,  ii,  280,  281. 

X  Letters  of  Lasoo  to  the  King  of  Poland,  Opem,  ii,  10. 
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The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  exhibit  no  trace  of 
the  theory  which  gives  an  exclusive  sanctity  to  Episcopacy. 
They  are  obviously  drawn  up  according  to  the  idea  which  pre- 
vailed when  they  were  composed  under  Edward,  and  revised 
under  Elizabeth,  that  each  national  church  is  to  determine  its 
own  polity  and  ceremonie&     In  Art  xix,  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ  is  defined  to  be  a  congregation  of  faithful  men  in  which 
the  gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity,  and  the  sacraments  admin- 
istered in  conformity,  as  to  essentials,  with  Christ's  ordinance. 
Here  are  the  notes  of  the  Church,  as  they  are  given  usually  in 
Protestant  creeds.     Episcopacy  is  not  among  them«     In  Art 
xxiii,  the  choice  and  call  of  ministers  is  declared  to  be  in  the 
bands  of  men  "  who  have  public  authority  given  unto  them  in 
the  congregation  "  for  this  purposa     In  Art  xxxiv,  we  read : 
*'  It  is  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all 
places  one  and  utterly  like,  for  at  all  times  they  have  been 
diveise,  and  may  be  changed  according  to  the  diversities  of 
countries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  or- 
dained against  God's  Word."    Then   the  wrong  of  breaking 
from  ceremonies  "not repugnant  to  God's  "Word,"  and  approved 
by  authority,  is  asserted.     The  most  that  is  claimed  by  impli- 
cation is   that  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not 
inconsistent  with  Scripture,  nor  forbidden  by  the  Word   of 
Grod.    This  was  the  old  ground  taken  in  the  contest  with  the 
Puritans.     The  same  Article  ends  with  ascribing  to  "  every 
particular  or  national  church  "  the  authority  "  to  ordain,  change, 
and  abolish  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  Church,"  so  far  as  they 
are  of  human  authority.     There  is  a  fact  respecting  this  Article 
which  bears  on  the  interpretation  of  it     There  is  a  close  resem- 
blance in  its  language  to  the  llth  Article  in  the  thirteen  which 
were  drawn  up  as  the  basis  of  an  agreement  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  divines,  at  their  conference  in  London,  in  1538  * 
It  was  a  platform  on  which  Lutherans  and  Anglicans  could 
alike  stand.     The  xxxivth  Article  relates  to  the  **  consecration 
of  bishops  and  ministers."     Here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  look 
for  the  exclusive  theory  ;  but  there  is  not  a  word  of  it     The 
Ordinal  of  the  Prayer-Book  is  declared  "  to  contain  all  things 

*  See  Cranmer's  Miscelkmeoue  Writings  (Parker  Soc.  ecL),  p.  477.    Compare  the^ 
latm  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  in  Niemeyer,  OoOecHo  (hirflutwimm^  p.  608. 
VOL.   XXXIIL  11 
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necessftrj  to  snob  coosecration  and  ordering  ;"  "  neither  hath  it 
uiTthiDg  that  of  itself  is  siipeistitious  and  ungodly."  All  who 
are  consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  that  form,  are  said  to 
be  "rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered" 
The  Article  is,  so  to  apeak,  merely  defensive.  That  there  is 
no  other  lawful  method  of  ordination  is  not  in  the  feintest 
manner  implied.  That  any  one  should  suppose  himself  able 
to  draw  any  sanction  for  the  exclusive  theory  from  the  Articles 
would  occasion  astonishment,  if  we  did  not  know  that  a  class 
of  theolt^ians  have  professed  to  find  in  them  an  assertion  of 
Arminianism.  After  such  a  feat  of  interpretation,  nothing  in 
this  line  is  surprising. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Ordinal ;  for  this  is  the  last  refuge  of 
the  defenders  of  the  jure  divino  construction  of  Anglican  law. 
We  are  far  from  asserting  that  tbe  Anglo-Catholic  party  has 
nothing  to  found  itself  upon.  Such  a  party  has  existed  from 
the  beginning.  The  Prayer -Book  contains  various  features 
which  bear  witness  to  the  desire  of  its  compilers  to  conciliate 
old  prejudices  and  opinions,  or  to  their  inability  to  overoome 
them.  But  that  party  was  comparatively  weak  when  tbe 
formularies  of  the  Chureh  of  England  took  their  shape,  in  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  Had  Edward  VI.  lived  longer,  or 
had  Elizabeth  been  less  conservative  and  less  domineering,  other 
changes  would  have  taken  place ;  for  tbe  Reformers  averred 
that  they  considered  their  work  far  from  complete.  However, 
the  party  to  which  we  refer  did  not  succeed  in  incorporating 
their  shibboleth  into  the  law  of  the  Church,  The  Preface  to 
the  Ordinal  is  the  principal  source  of  argument  for  the  advo- 
rxtm  of  the  exclusive  interpretation  of  the  Anglican  system. 

]rint  in  brackets  tbe  words  that  were  added  in  1661,  after 

testoration ; 

s  evident  nnto  all  men  diligently  reading  the  holy  Scripture 
.ncient  anthora,  that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have  been 
orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church ;  bishops,  priests,  and 
IDS,  which  offices  were  evermore  had  in  such  reverend  esti- 
in,  that  no  man  might  presume  to  exeonte  any  of  them, 
it  he  were  first  called,  tried,  examined,  and  known  to  have 
qualities  as  are  requisite  for  the  same ;  and,  also,  by  public 
r,  with  imposition  of  hands,  were  approved  and  admitted 
nnto  by  lawful  authority.     And  therefore,  to  the  intent  that 
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these  orders  may  be  continued,  and  reverently  used  and  esteemed 
in  the  Church  of  England ;  no  man  shall  be  accounted  or  taken  a 
lawful  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  in  the  Church  of  England,  or 
sofered  to  execute  any  of  said  functions,  except  he  be  called, 
tried,  examined,  and  admitted  thereunto,  according  to  the  form 
hereafter  following  [or  hath  formerly  had  episcopal  consecration, 
or  ordination]. 

On  this  document  we  have  several  remarks  to  make. 

1.  The  preamble  simply  asserts  that  from  the  Apostolic  age 
there  have  been  in  the  Cburcb  these  orders  of  ministers.  It  does 
not  affirm,  or  imply,  that  this  arrangement  is  prescribed  by  the 
divine  law ;  much  less,  that  a  churcli  cannot  exist  without  it, 
or  that  where  there  is  a  modification  of  this  system,  the  validity 
of  ordination  is  destroyed.  The  intent  is  only  to  preserve  this 
system  in  the  Church  of  England — "  this  Church  of  England," 
as  the  phrase  ran,  in  the  Revison  of  1552, — not  to  impose  it, 
as  a  condition  of  ecclesiastical  communion,  on  other  churches. 

2.  The  form  of  ordination  is  presented  exclusively  as  a  con- 
dition of  holding  office  in  the  Church  of  England. 

3.  The  invalidity  of  the  ordination  of  Roman  Catholic  priests 
was  never  asserted,  although  they  were  not  ordained  by  the 
Anglican  form.  How,  then,  can  the  invalidity  of  Presbyterian 
ordination  be  inferred  from  this  injunction  of  the  Preface? 
Moreover,  the  statute  of  the  18th  of  Elizabeth  opened  the  way 
for  the  institution  of  Roman  Catholic  converts,  and,  as  we 
have  shown,  of  Protestant  ministers  ordained  abroad. 

4.  The  validity  of  the  ordination  of  the  other  Protestant 
churches  was  admitted  by  those  who  framed  the  Ordinal,  and 
has  been  admitted  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  most  eminent 
doctors  of  the  English  Church.  This  fact  ought  to  settle  the 
interpretation  of  this  document 

5.  If  the  term  **  orders  "  was  meant  to  be  taken  in  the  strict, 
technical  sense,  then  the  Preface  says  that  bishops  have  existed 
as  a  distinct  order  in  the  Church  since  the  apostolic  age. 
Under  this  view  of  the  term,  a  fact  is  asserted,  and  nothing 
more;  and  this  assertion  was  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
preamble,  without  being  challenged  by  such  as  held  bishops 
and  presbyters  to  be  of  the  same  order.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  term  ** order"  was  not  unfrequently  used  in  a  loose  and 
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general  sense  by  those  who  held  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  ministers  is  one  of  degree  only.  We  will 
give  a  marked  instance.    Jewel,  in  his  Apologia^  says :  ''  Credi- 

mus varios  in  ecclesia  esse  ordines  ministrorum ;  alios 

esse  diaconos,  alios  presbyteros,  alios  episcopos,"  etc.  In  the 
edition  of  the  same  work  in  English  (1568),  the  passage  reads: 
"  Furthermore,  that  there  be  divers  degrees  of  ministers  in  the 
Church,  whereof  some  be  deacons,"  etc.*  The  word  ordinei  is 
rendered  degrees.  We  know  that  Oranmer,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  had  a  leading  part  in  shaping  the  Ordinal  of  1649,  held 
bishops  and  presbyters  to  be  different  degrees  of  the  same 
order.  The  revision  of  1561,  which  resulted  in  Edward's 
second  book,  of  1562,  was.  made  under  the  direct  or  indirect 
influence  of  men  like  Peter  Martyr,  Alasco,  Bucer,  and 
Calvin.f  The  next  revision,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
was  accomplished  by  Parker,  Cox,  Pilkington,  Grindal,  Sandys, 
and  others.  Of  those  who  were  actually  concerned  in  form- 
ing and  revising  the  Ordinal,  some  of  the  most  prominent  are 
known  to  have  held  that  bishops  and  presbyters  differ  only  in 
degree.  We  know  that  many  of  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  of  the  highest  repute,  from  Oranmer  to  Ussher,  and 
since  Ussher's  time,  have  entertained  this  opinion.  The  High 
Church  editors  of  the  Prayer-Book  say  :  %  **  The  distinction  of 
the  order  of  bishops  from  that  of  priests  was  definitely  asserted 
for  the  first  time  in  1661,"  although  they  maintain  that  it  was 
previously  implied  in  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal.  "It  was 
not,"  they  add,  "until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  distinction  between  the  orders  of  bishops  and  priests  was 
asserted."  Yery  little  can  be  made  from  the  mere  use  of  the 
word  "  orders  "  in  this  Prefaca 

6.  The  changes  made  in  the  Ordinal  in  1661  are  very  sig- 
nificant as  to  its  original  character.  To  the  Preface  were 
added  the  words :  "  or  hath  had  formerly  Episcopal  consecra- 
tion or  ordination."  Why  this  addition,  if  the  Preface  with- 
out it  wholly  excludes  non-episcopal  ministers  from  service 
in  the  Church  of   England?      But  the  alterations  of  1661 

«  Jewel's  Works  (Parker  Soc.  ed.),  iii,  10. 

t  Blunt'8  AnnotiUed  Ptayer-Book^  p.  636.  %  n>icL  666. 
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are  obviously  with  a  view  to  make  a  distinction  between 
bishops  and  presbyter,  such  as  the  Ordinal  had  not  recognized. 
The  phrases,  "Episcopal  conse(*.ration  or  ordination^^^  "  ordained 
or  consecrated  a  bishop,''  "  form  of  ordaining  or  consecrating 
a  bishop,"  for  the  first  time  definitely  asserted  the  distinction 
of  order  between  bishop  and  presbyter.*  In  the  ordination  of 
a  priest,  after  the  words  "Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  there 
were  added  the  words :  "  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest 
in  the  Church  of  God  now  committed  to  thee  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands."  Analagous  phraseology  was  added  in  the 
service  for  the  ordination  of  a  bishop.  Thus  the  distinction 
of  the  two  offices  was  affirmed  by  implication,  in  a  way  in 
which  it  had  not  been  affirmed  before.  Various  other  minor 
changes  in  the  revision  of  1661  indicate  plainly  the  same 
design.  But  there  was  one  alteration  which  deserves  special 
attention.  Prior  to  1661,  Acts  xx,  which  describes  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Ephesian  elders  with  Paul,  and  I  Tim.  iii,  were 
read  both  at  the  ordaining  of  a  priest  and  at  the  consecration 
of  a  bishop.  Both  these  portions  of  Scripture  were  now 
assigned  to  the  service  for  the  consecration  of  bishops  exclu- 
sively. The  latter  passage — I  TiuL  iii,  1-8 — ^relates  to  the 
character  and  work  of  a  "  bishop."  Before  1661,  this  chapter 
was  deemed  appropriate  for  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter ;  then 
it  was  not  No  one  can  look  at  the  alterations  effected  in 
the  Ordinal  by  the  reactionary  party  of  the  Bestoration,  and 
not  see  that  they  spring  from  different  ideas  of  the  Episco- 
pal office  from  those  which  the  original  framers  of  the  Ordinal 
entertained. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that,  when  the  Ordinal  was  composed, 
Cranmer  had  changed  the  opinions  which  he  had  expressed  at 
an  earlier  day  respecting  Episcopacy.  The  extreme  Erastian- 
ism  which  led  him  to  consider  the  king  a  proper  fountain  of 
Episcopal  authority,  so  that  even  ordination  from  any  other 
source  might  be  dispensed  with,  is  certainly  not  recognized  in 
any  formal  action  of  the  English  Church  or  State,  unless  the 
commission  granted  by  Henry  VIIL  to  Bonner,  and  that  taken 
out  by  Cranmer  after  Henry's  death  are  counted  as  excep- 

*  AmnoMod  Prayer-Bookj  p.  568. 
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tioDS.*  Certainly  the  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  ifan"  (1536), 
and  the  *'  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man!^ 
(1548)  give  to  the  secular  authority  no  such  function,  but 
reserve  it  to  the  Church  and  to  its  ministers.  The  king's 
authority  enables  them  to  perform  acts  within  his  realm,  for 
which  the  Church  has  previously  empowered  and  qualified 
them.  A  Declaration,  which  defined  the  relation  of  the  cleigy 
to  the  civil  authority  in  a  similar  way,  was  made  in  1538,  and 
was  signed  by  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  and  many  others.  The 
opinion  of  Cranmer,  which  attributes  to  the  king  this  extra- 
ordinary power,  bears  the  date  of  1540.  "Whatever  may  have 
been  his  final  conviction  on  this  matter,  whether  he  had  any  set- 
tled view  or  not,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  modification  of 
his  ideas  upon  the  relation  of  bishops  to  presbyters.  The 
essential  equality  of  the  two  classes  of  ministers  is  assumed 
in  all  the  documents  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  Just  be- 
fore the  death  of  Edward,  Cranmer  was  busy  in  trying  to  pro- 
cure a  general  ajssembly  of  representatives  of  the  various  Prot- 
estant churches,  for  the  formation  of  a  common  creed.  He 
was  writing  to  Melancthon,  Bullinger,  and  Calvin  on  the  sub- 
ject In  his  Letter  to  Calvin  (March  20,  1552),  he  says :  ''  Shall 
we  neglect  to  call  together  a  godly  synod,  for  the  refutation  of 
error,  and  for  restoring  and  propagating  the  truth  ?"  He  is 
very  anxious  to  procure  an  agreement  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  If  he  had  suddenly  become  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  Episcopacy  to  the  being  of  a  church,  or  if  he  had 
attached  much  importance  to  the  diflFerencea  in  polity  among 
the  Protestant  bodies,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  would  not 
have  made  some  allusion  to  the  subject,  on  such  an  occasion.  | 
The  representation  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions  when  the 
Ordinal  was  composed,  is  a  pure  myth.  Lasco  informs  us  that 
he  had  special  encouragement  in  the  formation  of  his  foreign  i 
churches  in  England  from  Cranmer,  as  well  as  from  the  King's 
Council.  "The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  he  says,  "pro- 
moted it  with  all  his  might"     Lasoo  was  urged  to  organize  his 

*  This  matter  is  discussed  in  the  Oorretpondetuie  of  Lord  Maeatiiaiy  wWi  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (2d  ed.,  1861).  We  have  observed  ft  note  of  Henry  YIIL  to  "^ 
IwHMum  of  a  Ohrutian  Man,^^  which  appears  to  suggest  this  loffy  notioo  of  his 
prerogative.    Cranmer,  JfisceUcmeoua  Writings^  p.  97 « 
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churches  according  "to  the  divine  Word,"  and  not  to  follow 
"  the  rites  of  other  churches."  * 

A  modem  writer  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  is  quite 
removed  from  all  sympathy  with  Puritanism,  remarks  that, 
*'till  the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  the  ordination  conveyed  by  presbyters,  though 
resisted  by  the  governors  of  the  Church,  had  never  been  dis- 
owned by  the  legislature."  However  theologians  of  the  school 
of  Laud  might  have  exerted  their  power  to  exclude  all  ministers 
not  ordained  by  bishops,  the  law  of  England  could  not  be  used 
as  an  instrument  for  their  purpose.  But  the  legislation  at  this 
epoch  was  shaped  by  the  extreme  partisans  of  Episcopacy. 
"The  substitution,"  says  the  same  writer,t  "  in  the  Prayer-Book, 
of  *  church'  for  *  congregation,'  the  specific  mention  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  instead  of  a  more  general  designation,  the 
re-introduction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  into  the  Calendar,  and 
other  similar  alterations,  though  none  of  them  new  in  principle, 
seemed  designed  to  convince  the  non-conformists  that  instead 
of  any  wish  to  admit  them  to  further  power  or  privilege  within 
the  Church,  there  was  a  distinct  and  settled  desire  to  restrain 
or  exclude  them.  "J  This  writer  would  not  have  erred  if  he 
had  attributed  these  measures  to  the  bitter  resentment  of  a  for- 
merly depressed,  but  now  victorious  party. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  oflfered  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
undoing  this  bad  work,  and  for  a  new  measure  of  comprehen- 
sion, such  as  justice  and  policy  alike  called  for.  The  King  and 
Court  favored  such  a  measura  The  churchmen  of  noblest 
gifla,  of  whom  Tillotson  was  one  of  the  chiefe,  strove  to  accom- 
plish it  Among  the  concessions  which  Tillotson  proposed, 
and  which  are  recorded  as  having  been  sent  by  him,  through 
Stillingfleet,  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  stands  the  following: 
^^That  for  the  future  those  who  have  been  ordained  in  any  of 
the  foreign  reformed  churches,  be  not  required  to  be  re-ordained 
here,  to  render  them  capable  of  preferment  in  this  Church."  At 
first,  Tillotson  and  his  associates  expected  to  carry  the  measure 
which  they  proposed.  But  it  failed.  One  reason  of  its  failure 
was  the  recent  forcible  expulsion  of  Episcopacy  from  Scotland, 

—  •-  -  -  T  _  .  -  —  -a 

*  See  the  Works  of  Laeco,  ii,  10,  278  seq. 

f  Gudwell,  History  of  Oofrferencea,  Ac.,  p.  419.  X  p.  389. 
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^well  observes,  there  was  "no  stated  litai^  in 

and  where  "they  allowed  the  validity  of  Presby- 
"*  Another  reason  was  the  fear  that  the  Jacobite 
I  case  the  Liturgy  Bhould  be  altered,  would  organ- 
able  schism  under  the  name  of  the  old  and  true 
agland.  These  considerations  lent  their  aid  to  the 
on  theological  grounds,  were  hostile  to  the  offer- 
iQCessious  to  the  dissenters. 

fore,  the  misfortune  of  the  Episcopal  Church  that 
3t  the  constitution  that  was  given  to  it  by  the 
it  the  same  as  amended  for  the  worse,  in  the  mid- 
enteenth  century,  by  the  controlling  faction  at  the 

the  Stuarts.  But,  even  in  this  form,  although  it 
n  service  in  the  Church  of  England  all  ministers 
\>j  a  bishop,  it  pronounces  no  condemnation  upon 
'  non-episcopal  churches.  In  an  opinion  which 
:  long  ago  by  three  eminent  ecclesiastical  l&wyeis, 
e  liberal  interpretation  of  the  statute  of  the  13tb 

sanctioned,  and  this  statute,  in  connection  with 
Lrtiele,  and  with  the  practice  of  the  Church  of 
)r  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  declared  to  preclode 
ixclusiveness  of  the  Prefiice  to  the  Ordinal,  but 

express  doubts  whether  even  now,  since  the  act 
,  it  is  illegal  for  uon-episcopal  ministers  to  preach 
rmons  in  any  Church  of  Euglund,  with  tbe  per- 
s  incumbent  t 

irgyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  like  the  Dean 
r  on  a  late  occasion,  finds  himself  in  a  foreign 
i  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  England,  or  of  the 
igland,  to  prevent  him  from  performing  acts  of 
Bommunion  with  the  churches  and  ministers  of 

bodies.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  is 
1  Church.  It  is  only  one  among  various  denomi- 
nstians,  which  are  equal  before  the  law.  Tbe 
if  this  country,  in  establishing  new  political  com- 
iled  themselves  of  the  right,  universally  conceded 

i^ererua,  p.  42L 

linion  ia  referred  to  bj  PiiitcipAl  TuUocb,  CMomponirv  Amw, 
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by  Protestants  to  every  people,  to  shape  their  Church  polity  to 
suit  themselves.     Some  of  them  were  from  the  Church  of  Hol- 
land; some  were  Huguenots;  and  some  were  English  non-con- 
formists.   These  Christian  non-episcopal  denominations  are  not 
dissenters  or  schismatics,  in  any  proper  or  intelligible  sense  of 
the  terms.     They  stand  on  the  same  footing  in  relation  to  the 
Church  of  England  as  do  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  Germany 
and  Sweden,  or  the  Protestant  Church  of  France*     Whoever 
raises  an  objection  to  such  an  act  as  that  of  the  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury in  taking  part  in  the  communioa  service  with  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  has  a  right  to  his  notions  as  to  the  law  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  he  has  no  moral  right  to  condemn 
others,  who  do  not  share  in  them,  for  obeying  their  own  con- 
victions.    Certain  it  is  that  the  great  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  Reformation,  would 
have  lifted  up  their  hands  in  amazement  on  hearing  anybody 
object  to  such  an  act  of  fellowship  with  foreign  non-episcopal 
churches  as  Dean  Alford  performed  at  Berlin,  or  Dean  Smith 
in  New  York.     The  circumstance  that  the  law  of  England 
requires  certain  formalities  before  an  Episcopal  clergyman  from 
abroad  can  officiate  in  a  pulpit  of  the  National  Church,  is  not 
apposite  to  the  case  in  hand.     Apart  from  the  difference,  that 
here  there  is  no  national  church,  whose  clergymen  are  bound 
by  civil  regulations,  the  analogous  case  would  be  that  of  an 
American  Episcopal  minister  officiating  in  a  Methodist  or  Inde- 
pendent chapel  in  England.     Mere  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
etiquette  we  must  leave  for  experts  to  determine.     Moral  obli- 
gation, however,  is  higher  than  conventionalities.     A  liberal- 
minded  Anglican  clergyman,  visiting  America,  is  not  bound  to 
submit  himself  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  local  bishops, 
who  hold  that  all  Protestant  denominations,  except  their  own, 
are  destitute  of  an  authorized  ministry  and  of  the  sacraments, 
and  whose  conceptions  of  Episcopacy  are  derived,  not  from 
divines  like  Cranmer,  Jewel,  Ussher,  and  Whately,  but  from 
the  interpretations  and  theories  of  Laud  and  Sheldon.     John 
Wesley  was  complained  of  for  preaching  in  parishes,  not  in  the 
church  but  in  the  open  air,  and  without  an  invitation  from  the 
incumbent.     He  answered  that,  being  excluded  from  the  par- 
ish churches,  if  he  preached  nowhere  else,  he  would  be  silenced. 
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If  he  had  complied  with  current  notions  of  regularity  and 
etiquette,  where  would  MethodiBm  have  been?  And  what 
would  the  Church  of  England  have  been,  without  the  reaction- 
ATj  influence  of  that  Reformation?  So  now,  the  demands  of 
CfaristiaD  catholicity  maj  justly  override  the  prescriptions  of  a 
punctilious  etiquette ;  eepecially  when  these  are  acknowledged 
by  only  one  of  the  parties  concerned. 

The  Church  of  England,  notwithstanding  all  its  defects,  is 
a  great  and  noble  institution.     We  wish  it  no  evil.     Bat  it  is 
now  tasting  the  irait  of  errors  in  the  past    On  three  great  occa- 
sions at  least,  golden  opportunities  for  a  larger  comprehension 
were  presented,  and  those  opportunities  were  cast  away.     The 
first  was  at  the  aoceasion  of  James  I.  when  the  millenary  peti- 
tion was  offered,  and  when,  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  a  knot  of  partisan  and  sycophantic 
bishops,  that  "  Solomon  of  the  age  "  bullied  the  Puritans.     The 
second  was  at  the  restoration  of  the  throne,  at  the  accession  of 
Charles  II,  when  his  most  solemn  pledges  were  violated,  and 
when  the  Savoy  Conference  was  attended  by  another  victory 
of  a  bigoted  faction.     The  third  was  at  the  Revolution,  when 
**■-  — e  &ction,  aided  by  peculiar  circumstances  to  which  we 
verted,  gained  another  triumph.     At  both  of  these  last 
the  noblest  and  wisest  men  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
e  advocates  of  a  liberal  policy.     Now,  nearly  half  of  the 
1  nation  is  arrayed  in  hostility  to  the  National   Church. 
!i/hurch  of  England  should  be  disestablished,  it  would 
obablybe  divided.     It  is  hardly  possible,  that  the  party 
cleaves  to  that  judaizing  type  of  religion,   which  is  an 
n  from  Pharisaisui,  and  is  an  eternal  foe  of  the  Gospel— 
so  to-day  as  it  was  when  Paul  denounced  it  without 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians — should  abide  in  the  same 
nion  with  the  adherents  of  the  principles  of  the  Reform- 
The  Ritualists,  with  their  candles,  "  their  flexions  and 
lions,''  their  elevation  of  ceremonies  above  truth  and 
ss,  will  form  a  church  by  themselves,  or  go  back  to  the 
rhere  they  belong.     Under  the  present  circumstances, 
LS  of  the  times  being  what  they  are,  and  when  the  Ko- 
ig  faction  are  active,  it  is  not  strange  that  enlightened 
the  Low  Church  and  Broad  Chureh  parties  should  be 
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inclined  to  draw  closer  to  the  other  Protestant  bodies,  which 
hold  the  same  faith,  and  should  desire  to  see  the  Church  of 
England  abandon  the  habit  of  seclusion,  which  is  not  required 
by  her  constitution,  but  which  was  forced  upon  her  in  the  ser- 
vile days  of  the  Stuarts,  and  resume  her  oJd  position  by  the 
side  of  her  sisters  of  the  Reformation.  Such  men  feel  that  the 
contests  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  over,  and  that  the 
passions  engendered  by  them  should  die  out,  and  that  the  bar- 
riers that  were  erected  by  partisan  feeling  should  be  levelled. 
Id  each  of  the  branches  of  the  High  Church  party,  there  are 
good  men.  But  with  the  principles  of  this  party  it  is  impossible 
for  a  genuine  Protestantism  to  feel  any  sympathy.  The  astrono- 
mers tell  us  that  any  star,  however  diminutive  it  might  be,  on 
which  we  should  place  ourselves,  would  appear  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  Universe,  and  that  the  whole  creation  would  seem  to  re- 
volve around  the  particular  spot  where  we  stand.  It  must  be 
through  some  similar  delusion  that  this  party  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  a  party  which  constitutes  but  an  insignificant  fraction 
of  the  Christian  world,  while  it  turns  its  back  on  the  Protestant 
churches,  and,  in  turn,  is  spurned  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  yet 
imagines  itself  the  centre  and  embodiment  of  Catholic  Unity. 
Archbishop  Whately  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  good  sensa  In  his  work  on  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  he  shows  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
**  rest  the  claims  of  ministers,  not  on  some  supposed  sacramental 
virtue,  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand  in  unbroken  succession 
from  the  Apostles,  in  a  chain,  of  which  if  any  one  link  be  ever 
doubtful,  a  distressing  uncertainty  is  thrown  over  all  Christian 
ordinances,  sacraments,  and  Church-privileges  forever ;  but,  on 
the  &ct  of  those  ministers  being  the  regularly-appointed  officers 
of  a  regular  Christian  community."  Those,  he  says,  who  seek 
to  take  what  they  call  higher  ground,  "  are  in  fact  subverting 
the  principles  both  of  our  own  Church  in  particular,  and  of  every 
Christian  Church  that  claims  the  inherent  rights  belonging  to 
a  community,  and  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  God's  Word 
as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  "  It  is  curious,"  adds 
Whately,  "  how  very  common  it  is  for  any  sect  or  party  to  as- 
sume a  title  indicative  of  the  very  excellence  in  which  they  are 
especially  deficient,  or  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  very  errors 
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with  which  they  are  especially  chargeable  ....  The  phrase 
'Catholic '  relipon,  (i.  e.  '  Universal,)  is  the  most  commonly  in 
the  mouths  of  those  who  are  the  most  limited  and  exclusive  in 
their  views,  and  who  seek  to  shut  oat  the  largest  number  of 
Christian  communities  from  the  Gospel  covenant.  'Schism,' 
again,  is  by  none  more  loudly  reprobated  than  by  those  who 
are  not  only  the  immediate  authors  of  schism,  but  the  advocates 
of  principles  tending  to  generate  and  perpetuate  schisms  with- 
out end,"*  It  would  be  well  for  the  party,  which  Whately 
here  delineates  in  language  not  more  o-austic  than  it  is  just,  to 
learn,  that  to  take  a  part  for  the  whole  is  the  very  essence  of  a 


•  Sint^am  of  Okritt  (Am.  «d.X  pp.  136, 137, 138. 
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Akhclb  VHL  — some  suggestions  ON  POINTS  OF 
CONTACT  BETWEEN  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

A  FEW  years  ago  Cardinal  Wiseman  delivered  an  address  at 
the  Boyal  Institution,  London,  on  *'  Points  of  Contact  between 
Science  and  Art,"  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  furnished  a 
number  of  illustrations  which  very  definitely  set  forth  the  rela- 
tions between  Science  and  the  Fine  Art&  It  has  occurred  to 
OS,  however,  on  again  reading  over  the  address,  that  the  Car- 
dinal did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  methods  of 
investigation  pursued  in  art  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
science.  The  main  distinction  lies  in  their  aim;  the  one  in- 
quires for  the  sake  of  knowledge ;  the  other,  for  th^  sake  of 
production.  Not  only  does  art  perpetually  avail  itself  of  the 
results  of  science,  but  it  frequently  anticipates  science.  Not  only 
does  it  employ  science  in  its  methods  and  form^,  but  its  aim 
and  expression  are  often  involved  in  considerations  which  de- 
mand the  highest  exercise  of  precise  knowledge  respecting  both 
the  sciences  of  nature  and  the  science  of  man.  '^Science  per- 
fects genius,"  said  Dryden,  and  no  doubt  he  himself  knew  how 
much  of  that  which  is  termed  genius^  on  closer  inspection  turns 
out  to  be  precise  knowledge,  knowingly  applied. 

The  subject,  hcwever,  which  engaged  the  Cardinars  attention, 
seems  to  be  much  more  fruitful  of  suggestion  and  illustration 
to-day,  though  but  a  single  decade  has  passed  since  the  address 
was  delivered.  Science  has  made  great  advances,  and  many  of 
her  results  have  found  application  in  connection  with  art  The 
principles  of  art  are,  perhaps,  being  more  definitely  formulated, 
and  the  tendency  of  criticism  is  to  show  the  scientific  character 
of  its  products  in  relation  to  history,  literature,  and  philosophy. 
Contact  alone  with  works  of  art,  without  any  acquaintance 
with  the  life  and  character  of  their  authors,  the  methods  of 
study  they  pursued,  their  indefatigable  research  in  preparation, 
the  difficulties  encountered  and  overcome,  not  only  with  respect 
to  methods  of  art,  but  concerning  that  of  which  art  is  merely 
an  expression-— we  repeat,  through  mere  contact  with  their 
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finished  works,  ve  may  readilj  grant  that  art  is  indeed  □otbing 
more  nor  less  than  "  an  inspiration  for  the  gratification  of  a 
divine  instinct"  But  following  the  artist  closely  in  his  methods 
and  manipulations ;  his  choice  of  subject  with  respect  to  the 
capcities  of  art  for  its  proper  ezpressioQ  ;  the  selection  and 
amingement  of  material  contributing  to  this ;  we  find  him  in- 
volved in  considerations  thoroughly  scientific  in  all  respects 
save  as  to  their  special  aim  and  bearing. 

The  Cardinal,  in  his  address,  cited  Leonardo  da  Tinci  as 
■'  the  representative  man"  to  illustrate  this  contact  of  science 
with  art ;  and  there  could  be  no  better  selection.  Leonardo,  in 
his  invpstigntiong  and  discoveries,  both  in  pure  and  applied 
science,  is  ranked  high,  and  "has  his  place  in  the  history 
and  in  the  philosophy  of  the  inductive  sciencea"  Whewell 
ranks  him  among  "the  practical  reformers  of  science."  He 
left  "thirteen  volumes  of  scientific  sketches,  of  diagrams  and 
mechanism,  chiefly  connected  with  hydraulics."  But  this  feet 
in  itself  serves  as  no  illustration  of  the  contact  of  science  with 
art,  for  they  consisted  of  investigations  made  purely  in  the 
interest  of  science.  The  points  of  real  contact — if  we  can  so 
term  them — are  where  science  prepares  the  ground  for  the  ac- 
tion of  art,  and  in  connection  with  its  objects. 

But  a  slight  analysis  of  any  work  of  art  will  exhibit  these 

points  of  contact    very    definitely.      Consider,  for  instance, 

what  requisites  were  in  demand  for  the  production  of  Raphael's 

"Sf-hool   of  Athens."     An   analysis   of   this  work   naturally 

a  under  two  heads — the  philosophy  of  ideas  connected 

be  subject,  and  the  science  of  their  embodiment  by  means 

The  former  involves  a  relative  estimate  of  the  philos- 

1  and  the  sciences  illustrated  by  their  most  prominent 

irs,     A  central  interest  is  accorded  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

le  pointing  to  the  heavens,  the  other,  with  outstretched 

spread  toward  the  earth  ;  each  regards  the  other  with  an 

ision  of  intense  conviction,  while  their  arguments,  together 

heir  philosophies,  are  summed  up  in  this  significant  and 

itrated  action.     Nothing  can  exceed  the  accuracy  of  artis- 

:tement  in  the  rendering  of  this,  together  with  the  por- 

of  their  respective  disciples,  who,  with  no  less  significance, 

t  like  distinctions  in  their  sympathies  of  thought     Below 
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this  central  group  the  subordinate  sciences  find  illustration) 
and  with  no  less  intellectual  appreciation  of  their  character 
and  aim.  The  group  which  surrounds  Archimides,  who  con- 
structs a  geometrical  figure  upon  a  tablet  lying  on  the  ground, 
evinces  the  nicest  distinctions  with  respect  to  the  opening  of 
the  minds  of  the  spectators  to  the  reception  of  the  thought 
On  the  steps,  apart  from  all,  reclines  Diogenes  the  Cjnic, 
attentively  scanning  a  tablet;  a  youth,  directed  by  an  old 
man,  turns  from  him  to  the  teachers  of  a  higher  philosophy. 
Above,  among  others,  we  observe  Socrates,  addressing  a  group 
of  listeners  who  have  collected  about  him,  to  whom  he  explains 
in  order  (counting  on  his  fingers)  his  principles  and  their  con- 
clusions. This  is  but  a  glance,  sufficient,  however,  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  thought  pervading  this  work.  Each  individ- 
ual thinking  head  in  this  remarkable  picture  has  characteristic 
expression,  and  the  knowledge  requisite  for  this  is  the  result  of 
zdmtific  insight,  which  alone  enables  the  artist  to  use  the  human 
form  to  give  accurate  expression  to  ideas  or  emotions :  to  de- 
termine among  the  many  muscular  movements  of  the  features 
the  exact  anatomical  play  that  suits  the  character  of  thought 
moving  in  the  mind.  Here  is  a  science  of  the  fitness  of  the 
means  to  the  end  which  admits  of  no  deviation.  Right  expres- 
sion depends  strictly  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  artist's  knowl- 
edge. Leonardo,  having  in  mind  his  conception  of  the  Christ 
for  his  picture  of  The  Last  Supper,  searched  for  months  to  find 
a  type  that  would  give  him  a  proper  basis  upon  which  to  realize 
this  idea  in  sensible  form.  In  these  higher  walks  of  art  the 
judgment  is  involved  with  questions  quite  distinct  from  the 
more  marked  effect  passion  produces  upon  the  human  counte- 
nanca  A  close  sympathy  with  those  placid,  yet  profounder 
movements  of  the  mind,  is  in  demand,  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  corresponding  physical  expressions.  This  finds  noble 
illustration  in  the  repose  of  antique  statuary.  Thus  anatomical 
science  must  be  so  thoroughly  mastered  that  the  artist  may 
give  right  expression  to  actions  wholly  imaginary,  and  for 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  living  model  capable 
of  a-^suming  the  exact  situation,  morally  or  physically;  the 
Laocoon  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this. 
As  we  descend  in  our  dissection  of  this  picture,  numerous 
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points  present  themselves  as  having  this  connection  with  science; 
but,  fe&riog  to  be  too  tedious,  we  will  merely  make  reference 
to  the  architectural  accessories  which  involve  an  elaborate  pe^ 
spective,  a  atricUy  mathematical  acience.  Indeed,  when  the  Car- 
dinal cited  his  few  points  of  contact  between  science  and  art,  a 
closer  inspection  might  perhaps  have  revealed  the  fact  that 
there  could  be  no  art  save  as  a  superstructure  based  upon 
science.  The  arts  have  notoriously  flourished  best  when  science 
was  making  most  rapid  advances  and  achieving  her  highest 
triumphs. 

If  the  subject  selected  for  illustration  be  taken  from  ancient 
history,  elhnologieai  as  well  as  arehceological  points  arise  which 
require  accurate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  artist  The 
character,  manners,  customs,  and  costumes  pertaining  to  public 
and  private  life.  The  spirit  of  the  epoch,  gathered  from  liter- 
ary and  other  sources.  'So  art,  of  any  time  or  people,  can  be 
properly  interpreted  but  in  connection  with  its  literature.  The 
Cardinal  quoted  Buskin's  observation,  that  "  a  painter  should 
be  a  man  of  universal  learning."  This  is  what  Cicero  has  said 
of  the  Snished  orator ;  and  the  most  distinguished  masters  in 
art  have,  to  some  extent,  evinced  this  breadth  of  cultivation. 
The  higher  and  more  varied  the  education  the  artist  receives, 
the  more  extensive  the  learning  which  he  acquires,  the  more  it 
will  assist  him  in  his  artistic  pursuits. 

"I  lee  not  what,  without  true  genius,  study, 
Nor  geuIuB  without  Mudj,  can  efleot ; 
Each  needs  each;  boOk,  when  hand  in  hand,  will  thrive." 

Ln  Hunt  passed  several  years  in  the  Holy  Land  searcb- 
.hose  hereditary  types  by  means  of  which  he  realized 
larkuble  embodiment  of  his  subject,  "Christ  in  the 
'—one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  modem  art 
;  studies  of  the  oldest  typ^s,  and,  comparing  these,  was 
Y  enabled  to  determine  the  peculiarity  of  feature  com- 
the  old  race  of  Jews  which  dwelt  at  Jerusalem.  In 
a  the  habits,  dress,  ceremonies,  and  symbols  of  the 
le  worship,  he  applied  himself  no  leas  diligently.  But 
toquaintance  with  the  requisite  preparation  such  works 
will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  requirements  of  art,  and 
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reveal  those  points  of  contact  wherein  the  studies  of  the  artist 
meet  with  those  of  the  historian,  the  archffiologist,  the  scientist, 
and  the  philosopher.  We  find  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo 
on  the  one  side  expressing  their  most  subjective  thought  in  the 
sonnet  or  in  the  picture,  and  on  the  other  devising  and  execu- 
ting stupendous  works  of  architecture  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. The  methods  of  study  pursued  in  art  are  eminently  fitted 
for  a  union  of  the  theoretical  with  the  practical,  for  while 
they  are  directed  to  the  object,  they  aim  to  draw  from  it  that 
which  renders  it  subservient  to  artistic  expression.  Thus  the 
object  is  studied  not  for  its  own  sake  alone,  but  as  a  means  for 
the  expression  of  ideas,  sentiments,  and  the  like.  Art  is  no 
less  practical  than  it  is  fanciful.  The  very  essence  of  art  is  in- 
vention. The  lists  of  inventors  contain  many  names  that  have 
been  associated  with  the  fine  arts.  In  this  country,  Morse  and 
Fulton  are  noted  examples.  Albert  Diirer  was  a  skilled  mathe- 
matician and  the  inventor  of  several  mathematical  instruments 
and  machineSb  Camerarius  assures  us  that  he  wrote  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  books  and  pamphlets  (probably  an 
exaggerated  statement) ;  amoi^  which  were  treatises  on  Oivil 
Architecturej  on  Fortifications^  on  the  Anatomy  aud  Proportions 
of  the  Horse^  and  on  the  Art  of  Fencing,  Pirkheimer  also  informs 
08  that  he  wrote  several  works  on  Painting.  In  1526  he 
brought  out  his  "  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Mensuration^''  con- 
sisting of  four  books  treating  of  the  '^  Construction  and  divisions 
of  lines,  of  the  measurements  of  plane  surfaces  and  solid  bodies, 
with  practical  hints  in  Optics  and  Perspective,"  based  chiefly 
on  Euclid.  He  also  published  a  treatise  on  ^^  Human  Propor- 
tvonsy 

We  have  alluded  to  the  scientific  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Viuci.  There  are  now  in  Paris  twelve  large  volumes  of  his 
essays  in  Science ;  the  balance  of  his  works  are  in  the  Ambro- 
sian  Library  at  Milan.  They  consist  of  treatises  on  Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry,  Hydraulics,  and  Anatomy.  Gustave  Uzielli 
claims  for  Leonardo  "  the  credit  of  having  first  laid  down  the 
fandamental  laws  r^ulating  the  distribution  of  the  leaves  of 
plants,"  thus  forestalling  the  English  botanist  Brown  by  more 
than  two  centuries.  Leonardo  also  informs  us  at  this  early 
date  *^that  the  circles  of  wood  in  the  section  of  a  branch  de- 
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note  the  age  of  the  limb,  .  .  .  their  density  depends  on  the 
dryness  of  their  natal  seasons :"  also  ''  the  heart  of  a  tree  will  be 
found  nearer  to  its  southern  bark  than  to  its  northern/*  Fossil 
shells  and  fish  likewise  engaged  his  attention,  and  indeed,  so 
numerous  were  his  studies  in  Natural  iScience^  that  it  would  be 
tedious  to  make  mention  of  them  further  than  as  an  illustration 
of  the  character  of  bis  investigations.  The  invention  of  the  Plan- 
isphere is  also  claimed  for  him,  drawings  of  which  are  among 
his  MSS.  at  Windsor.  That  Leonardo  anticipated  Cordan  in 
believing  that  the  phenomena  of  the  camera  tended  to  explain 
the  laws  of  vision,  is  obvious  from  his  own  words — "  This  spira- 
cle made  in  a  window  .  .  .  conveys  within  all  similitudes  of 
tbe  bodies  opposed  to  it  Thus  may  we  see  that  the  eye  likewise 
acta"  His  remarks  on  Optics  are  full  of  suggestive  insight, 
coupled  with  skillful  investigations.  He  constructed  an  eye  of 
glass  by  which  to  illustrate  his  conclusions ;  and  then  gave 
himself  up  to  considerations  and  inventions  **  concerning  the 
means  for  making  the  moon  appear  lai^er  by  the  use  of  lenses."* 
He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  ^'  Force  as  a  cause  of  Fire."  We 
may  gather  from  these  suggestive  items  some  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  his  studies,  carried  on  in  the  intervals  of  his  artistic 
pursuita  In  being  brought  face  to  lace  with  nature  and  with 
science  in  those  methods  of  study  which  form  the  right  train- 
ing of  the  artist,  it  is  impossible  that  the  mind  should  not  feel 
some  stimulus  towards  strictly  scientific  investigation.  It  must 
be  a  dull  mind  which  excludes  inquiry  into  subjects  bordering 
upon  its  special  pursuits ;  experience  teaches  that  these  very 
pursuits  are  the  better  mastered  through  this  breadth  of  culti- 
vation which  we  find  illustrated  in  the  best  masters  in  science 
or  art 

But  to  continue  our  subject  It  was  not  until  long  after 
Perspective  had  been  discovered  and  applied  in  art,  by  Paolo 
Uccello,  and  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  that  science  formulated  it 
Science  was  forestalled  by  art  in  two  distant  countries  at  the 


*  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  anticipates  Galileo  bj  neaiij  a  oentory. 
Vasari  records  of  Leonardo  that  in  his  jouth  he  first  suggested  the  formation  of  s 
canal  from  Pisa  to  Tlorenoei  bj  means  of  certain  changes  to  be  effected  in  the 
river  Amo.  Bottari  says  in  a  note :  "  This  magnificent  work  was  executed  aboot 
200  years  after,  by  Vinoensio  Yiviani,  a  disciple  of  Galilea" 
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same  time,  in  Italy  and  in  Belgium.  Before  the  time  of  Giotto, 
through  the  long  period  of  Byzantine  art,  it  had  remained  un- 
known. But  in  Giotto  and  his  followers  we  find  evidence 
that  not  mere  ''  personal  observation  and  artistic  cleverness  en- 
able them  to  seize  this  necessary  ingredient  of  pictorial  art," 
but  that  it  was  reduced  to  principles,  formed  into  precepts,  and 
taught  to  scholars.  Pietro  della  Francesca  deserves  especial 
notice  in  this  connection  ;  he  died  in  1482.  There  is  evidence 
in  his  works  that  he  not  only  understood  and  practiced  Per- 
spective with  great  accuracy,  as  Vasari  records  of  him,  but  he 
reduced  its  principles  to  writing  in  three  books,  which  are  still 
in  exLstenca  Before  the  literature  of  perspective  commences, 
Raphael,  in  his  "  School  of  Athens,"  and  Michael  Angelo,  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  had  shown  themselves  con- 
summate in  the  application  of  Perspective  to  art.  Then  "  the 
anticipations  of  art  were  verified  by  science  and  reduced  to 
unvarying  rule."  It  was  not  till  1608  that  the  first  satisfactory 
treatise  on  this  subject  was  published  by  Guido  Ubaldo.  In 
1642  the  Prospectiva  PracticOj  commonly  known  as  the  Jesuits' 
perspective,  appeared — very  generally  in  use  among  artists 
until  quite  recently.  Finally  the  correct  mathematical  theory 
of  perspective  was  propounded  by  Brook  Taylor  in  1731. 
Copies  of  these  works  are  before  u& 

A  mathematical  basis,  consisting  of  proportion,  relation,  and 
quantity,  underlies  all  art,  in  line,  color,  form,  and  pictorial 
composition,  no  less  than  in  musical  harmonies.  Michael 
Angelo  claimed  that  the  human  figure  is  perfect  in  its  propor- 
tions and  these  proportions  have  a  definite  law.  The  thought 
was  not  original  with  him,  but  was  derived  from  the  ancients. 
**  The  human  form  is  bounded  by  lines,  the  angles  of  which  are 
all  harmonic,  and  the  curves  which  circumscribe  the  subdivis- 
ions possess  this  quality  in  no  less  degree." 

Before  considering  Architecture  in  relation  to  points  of  con- 
tact between  science  and  art,  a  mere  glance  at  the  Sculptor's 
work  will  show  us  the  scientific  requirements  of  his  art  The 
character  and  function  of  every  muscle  of  the  human  form  is 
to  be  mastered ;  of  every  bone  which  affects  the  outward 
appearance  or  gives  support  to  the  parts.  He  is  to  possess 
accurate  knowledge  of  every  action  of  which  this  form  is  capa- 
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ble,  of  tlie  scope  and  Ainction  of  every  bone  and  muscle,  and 
under  all  imaginable  action,  such  as  cannot  be  studied  from  the 
living  subject ;  instance  of  which  we  have  cited  in  the  Lao- 
coon.  But  all  this,  in  the  most  accurate  form  of  scientific 
knowledge,  will  not  effect  for  art  those  still  higher  requirements 
which  are  as  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  and  in  respect 
of  which  knowledge  is  extremely  limited.  The  gulf  between 
the  genius  of  our  being  and  what  we  know  of  its  nature  and 
scope  is  still  vast  and  unfathomed  by  science. 

In  respect  to  these  "points  of  contact,"  Architecture  presents 
numerous  illustrations ;  for  Architecture  naturally  divides  into 
two  branches — the  artistic  and  the  constructive,  or  scientific. 
'*  On  the  one  side  it  seems  to  descend  toward  the  class  of  me- 
chanical pursuits ;  on  the  other,  it  has  in  the  past  laid  contri- 
bution on  its  two  sister  arts,  and  commanded  their  highest 
resources." 

In  its  artistic  phase,  which  is  subservient  to  the  expression 
of  certain  effects,  line,  form,  space,  and  color  are  the  elements 
with  which  these  effects  in  Architecture  are  produced.  It  is 
perfectly  tonic,  in  respect  to  its  lines,  angles,  and  curvea  The 
Parthenon  has  been  reduced  to  a  strict  mat/ienuUical  proportion 
in  its  construction,  and  the  harmony  of  the  parts  have  been 
found  to  fulfill  a  certain  mathematical  ratio.  Said  Penrose, 
''Its  calculated  and  measured  dimensions  do  not  vary,  even 
within  the  fraction  of  an  inch."  The  same  treatment  has  been 
applied  to  Lincoln,  and  later  to  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  their  proportions  have  this  same  character 
and  are  reducible  to  similar  principles.  Though  the  men  who 
built  those  great  edifices  "may  have  had  no  idea  of  the  science 
which  they  obeyed,  they  had  it  in  the  education  of  their  feeling 
and  judgment ;  when  science  came  in  and  tested  their  work 
she  merely  verified  and  found  it  strictly  according  to  its  rules." 

But  in  its  constructive  branch.  Architecture  is  almost  exclu- 
sively scientific;  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  selection  of 
materials ;  in  all  its  constructive  forms  in  carrying  out  the  con- 
ception or  design.  "  The  early  builders  could  not  calculate  the 
proportion  requisite  between  superincumbent  weight  and  its 
just  support ;  and  they  erred  on  the  right  side,  by  providing 
superabundant  strength  to  carry  their  intended  burden."    We 
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observe  how,  *'  by  degrees,  every  architecture  becomes  slimmer 
and  lighter,  as  experience  has  brought  these  proportions  to 
test ;"  hence,  after  the  Doric  comes  the  Ionic,  then  we  get  the 
Corinthian,  and  at  last  the  Composite.  In  like  manner  we  pass 
from  the  Norman,  through  intermediate  stages  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture, to  the  Flamboyant  or  Decorated.  Remarkable  evidence 
remains,  that  the  heavier  construction  of  remoter  periods  *' was 
not  based  upon  any  accurate  calculation  of  ratio  between  sup- 
port and  weight"  The  first  went  beyond  the  demands  of  the 
second.  We  find  the  architects  of  the  sixteenth  century,  "  fear- 
lessly altering  the  old  Norman  arches  into  the  pointed,  and 
round  massive  piers  into  slender  clustered  columns ;  thus  cut- 
ting out  masses  of  sustaining  material  without  apprehension  of 
insecurity." 

As  in  the  departments  of  science  there  are  multiplied  sub- 
divisions, and  human  labor  in  these  fields  is  now  directed  into 
specialities,  so  are  like  subdivisions  the  characteristic  of  modem 
art,  which  is  divided  and  subdivided,  the  artist  applying  himself 
exclusively  to  some  one  aii;,  and  again  to  some  one  branch  of 
this,  to  portraiture,  to  landscape,  to  history,  to  genre.  Archi- 
tecture is  subdivided  into  church  architecture,  public  build- 
ings, domestic  architecture,  exclusively  of  shops  and  dwellings. 
Bridge-building  has  been  wholly  turned  over  to  the  engineera 
Tlie  architect,  so-called,  does  little  more  now  than  get  out 
the  plans  and  elevations.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  a  thorough 
mastery  of  any  art  not  to  submit  to  this  narrowing  specialism, 
not  to  n^lect  the  science  for  the  superficial  attractions,  but  to 
treat  the  whole  with  that  sympathy  and  thoughtful  insight 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  form  demands,  fix)m  the  most  evanescent  expression 
that  lingers  upon  the  features,  down  to  the  very  bones  of  the 
skeleton. 

Before  closing  our  remarks  on  this  topic,  let  us  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  later  re>»ults  of  applied  science  mechanically  con- 
tributing to  the  interests  of  art  Stone  columns,  once  labori- 
ously shaped  and  polished  by  hand,  are  now  turned  and 
glossed  by  machinery,  at  much  less  cost  Stone  is  dressed  by 
the  same  means.  Stone  itself  is  manufactured  and  molded 
iuto  various  forms  and  ornaments.     The  tendency  of  this  is  un- 
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artistic  in  its  eflTect,  because  what  is  done  by  machinery  lacks 
that  expression  which  manual  labor,  directed  by  individual  mind 
and  feeling,  gives  to  the  material  it  shapes. 

This  could  be  remedied  if,  after  the  forms  were  shaped  by 
mechanical  means,  the  final  execution  were  reserved  for  direct 
human  contact,  giving  character  and  expression  to  the  forms ; 
very  slight  superficial  labor  would  serve  to  give  this  final 
finish.  The  sculptor  gives  his  clay  model  to  his  workman,  who 
delivers  to  him  the  marble  reproduction  drawn  from  the  block 
by  pointing  measurements ;  but  the  sculptor  goes  over  it  with 
the  instinct  associated  with  its  earliest  conception,  giving  the 
subtleties  of  expression,  texture,  accident,  and  grace  of  execu- 
tion which,  with  very  little  additional  labor,  gives  value  and  in- 
terest to  the  work.  Why  could  not  we,  in  the  place  of  insipid, 
machine-made  columns  and  ornaments  now  generally  in  use, 
have  exact  repetitions  of  such  charming  examples  as  may  be 
found  abroad  in  old  buildings,  churches,  cloisters,  etc,  copied 
mechanically  by  means  of  plaster  cast  taken  from  the  originals, 
and  finwhed  hy  hand,  making  the  laborer's  work  more  free, 
thoughtful,  and  stimulating  to  his  own  fancy. 

Iron,  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  architecture  of 
the  day,  is  altogether  a  recent  result  of  applied  science,  but 
as  now  used  it  is  an  abomination  so  far  as  artistic  expression  is 
concerned.  Plaster  casts  taken  from  Gothic  or  Bennaissance 
ornament  might  be  sent  to  the  foundries  to  be  used  as  patterns. 
Much  wood-carving  is  now  done  by  machinery.  We  have  seen 
the  head  of  a  dog  carved  in  wood  by  this  means,  which  had 
the  character  of  hand-work.  Such  carving  as  may  be  found  in 
Belgium  and  Perugia  might  be  reproduced  by  this  means,  ad 
infinitum. 

Science,  in  its  applications,  has  brought  that  chief  of  musical 
instruments,  the  Piano,  within  the  reach  of  every  household. 
Every  separate  feature  of  its  construction,  from  its  general  form 
to  the  material  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  its  finest 
wires,  has  been  subjected  to  scientific  tests  and  investigations. 
The  interpretation  of  the  masters  of  musical  composition  may 
now  be  heard  on  the  extreme  borders  of  civilization,  in  the 
log-cabin  as  well  as  in  the  households  of  the  wealthy.  But 
Musical-boxes^  such  as  are  now  imported  from  Switzerland,  have 
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reached  that  perfection  which  may  fairly  claim  for  them  the 
merit  of  affording  pleasure  even  to  the  critical. 

Through  Chromo-lithography^  eflfbrt  was  made  to  reproduce 
and  multiply  the  works  of  the  painter.  Though  it  certainly 
has  never  reached  any  very  refined  expression,  it  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  somewhat  in  the  interest  of  art,  and  met 
a  want  which  eventually  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  stepping- 
stone  to. something  better.  The  principles  of  photo-sculpture 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  been  applied  to  wood-carving. 

But  Photography^  through  the  various  methods  and  forms 
which  have  sprung  from  it,  will  assuredly,  if  it  has  not  already, 
eiFect  a  revolution  in  certain  ideas  pertaining  to  art  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  in  opening  his  remarks,  made  use  of  these  words : 
*'  I  am  venturing  to  address,  on  the  subject  of  science,  an  as- 
sembly of  men.  whose  reputation  for  its  advancement,  or  for  its 
cultivation,  may  be  said  to  pervade  the  whole  civilized  world. 
And  I  have  had  the  hardihood  to  announce  that  I  would  speak 
upon  art,  in  the  presence  of  those  who,  if  their  fame  has  not 
extended  so  far — because  their  works  are  not  so  portable  or  com- 
municable as  books^ — stand  at  the  very  summit  of  this  most 
honorable  profession ; "  and,  speaking  of  the  old  masters,  at  the 
close  of  his  remarks  he  said,  **  Nor  are  we  ever  likely  to  see 
their  marvelous  and  multiplied  works  within  the  easy  access  of 
thepeople.^^ 

Ten  years  later  we  find  a  French  Jew  traveling  from  city  to 
city,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  selling 
facsimile  reproductions  of  sketches  of  the  old  masters,  termed 
^^ Autotypes"  Thousands  of  these  autotypes  find  their  way 
into  public  institutions  and  private  families,  familiarizing  us 
with  the  most  £stmous  works  of  the  great  masters  of  art.  In 
like  manner  the  ^^Heliotype"  reproduces  for  us  those  etchings 
and  engravings  which  have  become  so  very  costly  and  precious 
on  account  of  their  great  scarcity.  The  works  of  the  sculptor 
likewise,  with  the  precious  fruits  of  antiquity,  are  now,  by 
means  of  photography,  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
In  all  respects  save  color,  we  find  the  artistes  productions  multi- 
plying and  spreading,  almost  to  the  extent  of  the  author's 
thought,  through  printing.  Who  can  foretell  the  effort  this  is 
likely  to  produce  upon  generations  to  come,  when  art,  through 
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such  channels,  seeks  the  audience,  or  rather  the  eye  of  the 
world,  without  waiting  for  the  world  to  come  to  it  In  a  very 
subordinate  field,  that  of  caricature,  we  have  seen  what  an 
effective  engine  of  reform,  through  their  influence  on  the  pub- 
lic, the  cartoons  of  Thomas  Nast  have  proved.  It  wa6  their 
wide-spread  reproduction  through  the  medium  of  a  circulation 
that  averaged,  weekly,  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
which  gave  to  them  the  character  of  a  language,  coarse  and 
crude  indeed,  but  which  all  who  nin  might  read. 

In  closing  our  remarks,  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
Col.  Oray  to  the  Committee  of  Architects  who  had  in  charge  the 
Houses  of  Parliment,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  He  says,  "  It 
is  constantly  to  be  regretted,  that  much  of  the  good  attending 
many  of  the  institutions  founded  for  the  advancement  of  science 
and  art  is  lost  by  their  isolatioii  and  want  of  connection  with  each 
others  This  is  but  too  true,  and  the  remedy  seems  likely  to 
be  applied  through  those  tendencies  which  are  now  directed 
towards  the  establishment  of  these  schools  in  connection  vrith 
the  universities.  By  this  means  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
facilities  are  afforded  the  student  of  any  branch  of  science  or  of 
art,  and  by  the  close  proximity  of  institutions  having  either 
direct  or  indirect  bearing  upon  each  other,  results  must  follow 
which  may  be  considered  mutually  beneficial.  Literature  can 
no  longer  afford  to  exclude  those  arts,  the  relations  of  which 
are  so  closely  interwoven  with  her  own  ;  the  aim  and  character 
of  which,  if  not  strictly  identical,  certainly  assist  in  affording 
us  a  better  acquaintance  with  her  own  classic  forms  and  spirit 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the  arts  have  been  so  much 
neglected  in  this  connection,  when  photography  and  the  plaster 
cast  have  long  furnished  a  cheap  form  of  illustration. 
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Articlb  IX.— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOOICAX  AND   BELIOIOUB. 

Babtol's  Rising  Faith*  is  true  to  its  title.  It  gives  evidence 
that  fftith  is  rising  above  the  point  which  it  reached  in  ''  Radical 
Problems" — we  should  not  dare  affirm  that  it  were  fully  risen — 
bat  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  book  of  bo  positive  a  tone 
in  respect  to  many  points  concerning  which  there  prevails  exten- 
sively very  little  faith,  that  we  are  disposed  to  be  thankful  and 
take  courage.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  volume  gives  evi- 
dence of  genius,  although  it  is  often  of  genius  exalted  to  rhapsody. 
The  pith,  and  pathos,  and  humor,  of  many  single  passages  are 
dmply  wonderful.  We  are  moved  to  laugh  and  mock  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  weep  and  pray  on  the  other. 

So  far  as  the  subjective  side  of  religion  is  concerned  there  is 
little  that  is  defective.  Even  the  objective  truths  that  used  to  be 
called  Calvinism,  are  set  forth  with  no  little  energy  and  positive- 
nesB — albeit  in  phraseology  that  smacks  very  much  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism. 

The  point  to  which  the  Rising  Faith  has  not  yet  risen,  is  the 
affirmation  of  historical  and  supernatural  fact.  We  do  not  know 
that  we  need  say  that  in  respect  to  matters  of  this  sort  the  book 
cannot  be  treated  as  a  guide — we  imagine  no  one  would  think  of 
such  a  thing.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  take  a  solar  observation 
through  a  kaleidoscope.  We  may  turn  it  as  often  as  we  will ; 
we  may  raise  and  depress  it ;  but  it  will  give  us  neither  the  real 
sun  nor  the  real  earth,  but  uniformly  beauty,  and  blaze,  and  con- 
fusion— always  some  bits  of  color,  and  form,  and  symmetry — much 
truth  in  detail,  but  the  total  impression  is  bewilderment  and 
confusion. 

Mr.  Bartol  seems  somewhat  like  the  man  of  whom  he  speaks, 
who  thought  the  West  church  in  Boston  was  a  paragon  of  architec- 
tural beauty.  Could  our  author  be  removed  from  Boston,  and 
forget  everything  about  Boston  and  the  Radical  Club  for  five 
years,  and  be  put  upon  a  dry  diet  of  hard  facts  and  matter  of 
fact  people,  be  might  write  a  better  book  than  this  on  the  Rising 
Faith. 


*  The  Ritmg  Faith.    By  0.  A.  Babtol,  author  of  Radical  Problemn.    Boston: 
Boberto  Brothers,  1874. 
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Religion  and  Science,* — ProfesBor  LeConte^s  "Religion  and 
Science ''  consists  of  a  series  of  Sunday  lectures,  delivered  to  his 
pupils,  first  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  subsequently  in  a  form  more 
fully  developed  at  Oakland,  Cal.  The  following  topics  are  dis- 
cussed :  Personality  of  Deity ;  Contrivance  for  Use ;  Contrivance 
for  Beauty ;  The  Spiritual  Nature  of  Deity ;  Essential  Nature  and 
Attributes  of  Deity;  Attributes  of  Deity,  viz:  Truth,  Jastice, 
Love,  Holiness,  Freedom ;  Unity  and  Trinity  of  Deity ;  Incarna- 
tion of  Deity;  The  General  Relation  of  Theology  to  Science; 
Man:  His  place  in  Nature;  Probation  of  Man;  Predestination  and 
Free-will ;  Prayer  in  relation  to  Invariable  Law.  The  treatment 
of  these  topics  is  familiar  and  popular,  but  not  for  this  reason  less 
profound  and  thoroughly  scientific  It  is  uniformly  fre^h  and 
individual,  and  although  occasionally  admitting  a  suggestion, 
which  is  theologically  crude  and  untenable,  the  book  is  the  more, 
rather  than  the  less,  attractive.  The  author  does  not  enter  into 
the  details  either  of  science  or  religion,  but  gives.his  attention  to 
the  salient  points  which  attract  general  attention  when  the  two  are 
supposed  to  come  into  conflict,  and  discusses  them  with  eminent 
individuality  and  miiform  tolerance.  Of  the  many  books  written 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  pressed  by  difficulties  from 
science,  this  seems  to  us  one  of  the  least  exceptionable,  while  for 
freshness,  force,  and  general  ability,  it  deserves  high  praise. 

Common-Sense  in  Religion.! — Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke's 
*'  Common-Sense  in  Religion "  is  a  volume  of  Essays  upon  Com- 
mon-Sense and  Mystery ;  Common-Sense  View  of  Human  Nature ; 
on  the  Doctrine  Concerning  God,  the  Bible,  and  Inspiration ;  the 
New  Meaning  of  Evangelical  Christianity ;  the  Truth  About  Sin ; 
Common  Sense  and  Scripture  Views  of  Heaven  and  Hell ;  Satan, 
according  to  Common-Sense  and  the  Bible;  Concerning  the 
Future  Life ;  the  Nature  of  our  Condition  Hereafter ;  Common- 
Sense  View  of  the  Christian  Church ;  Five  Kinds  of  Piety ;  Jesus 
a  Mediator;  the  Expectations  and  Disappointments  of  Jesus; 
Common-Sense  View  of  Salvation  by  Faith ;  on  not  being  afraid ; 
Hope ;  the  Patience  of  Hope ;  Love ;  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 


*  Religion  and  Science.  A  series  of  Sunday  lectures  on  the  relation  of  Nataral 
and  Revealed  Religion,  or  the  truths  revealed  in  Nature  and  Scripture.  By  Joseph 
LECONTEf  Professor  of  Qeology  and  Natural  History  in  the  Uniyersity  of  California. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  1874. 

f  Common-Sense  in  Religion :  a  Series  of  Essays.  By  James  Freeman  Clabke. 
Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  1874. 
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Mr.  Clarke  defines  Common-Sense  as  '^the  mode  of  judgment 
derived  from  experience  of  this  world ;  that  is  of  Ood's  method 
in  nature  and  in  human  life."  He  does  not  advert  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  common-sense  which  is  superficial  and  one  which  is  pro- 
found; that  the  superficial  may  be  plausible  and  true,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  yet  may  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  less  obvious  but  more 
important  truths  that  are  in  question.  With  much,  very  much  of 
what  he  says  we  agree  most  cordially.  Where  we  fail  to  assent 
to  his  views  we  do  not,  as  we  think,  abandon  our  common-sense, 
but  only  apply  it  more  earnestly  and  comprehensively. 

The  Little  Sanctuary.* — We  are  not  aware  of  any  English 
preacher  in  our  time  making  a  more  favorable  impression  on  cul- 
tivated minds  in  this  country  than  Dr.  Raleigh,  when  he  attended 
as  a  delegate  the  Congregational  Council  in  Boston  in  1865. 
Those  who  heard  him  then  were  prepared  to  welcome  anything 
from  his  pen,  and  the  book  quaintly  entitled  '^  Quiet  Resting 
Places"  did  not  disappoint  their  expectations.  Another,  on 
"Jonah,"  not  yet  reprinted  in  this  country,  as  we  wish  it  might 
be,  as  a  larger  and  more  elaborate  treatment  of  its  subject,  we 
think,  would  give  a  still  better  measure  of  his  power.  The  work 
now  before  us  contains  sixteen  '^  Meditations"  (the  first,  founded 
on  Ezekiel  xi,  16,  giving  title  to  the  volume),  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  author.  If  we  were  to  describe  him  we  should  have 
to  begin  by  saying  that  it  is  his  merit  not  to  exemplify  one  good 
quality  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  in  an  unusual  degree  to  com- 
bine them  in  a  happy  symmetry.  Freshness,  vigor,  and  refine- 
ment of  thought,  chastened  fervor  of  feeling,  freedom  and  grace 
of  style,  felicity  of  allusion  and  description,  and  a  pervasive  Chris- 
tian spirit,  make  him  a  most  engaging  and  effective  preacher, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  printed  page.  If  our  readers  will 
look  into  any  two  or  three  of  these  "  Meditations,"  they  will  read 
them  all. 

The  Abgumsnt  of  the  Book  op  Job  UNPOLDKD.f — While  the 
whole  Bible  is  expounded,  perhaps  more  assiduously  than  ever, 

*  The  LUUe  SanciucMyj  and  other  meditations.  By  Alexander  Raleigh,  D.D., 
ftuther  of  "Quiet  Resting  Places,"  Ac.  New  York:  Dodd  k  Mead.  12mo. 
pp.  334. 

t  The  Argument  of  the  Book  of  Job  unfolded.  By  William  Henbt  Green,  D.D., 
Professor  in  Prmceton  Theological  Seminary.  New  York :  Robert  Garter  ft  Bros. 
1874.    12nio,  pp.  367. 
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and  in  forms  acoessible  to  general  readers  as  well  as  ministers,  it 
is  an  advantage  also  that  in  so  many  instances  particular  books 
are  handled  separately  by  authors,  who  expend  on  them  enthasi- 
asm  and  research  which  could  not  be  given  alike  to  all  the  rest 
In  our  own  country,  Stuart,  Bush,  Barnes,  Alexander,  Hackett, 
and  Hodge,  have  thus  rendered  the  more  service  to  Biblical  study. 
Pro!  Green  has  thus  added  another  to  the  specialties  on  Job. 
The  ten  chapters  treat  of  the  patriarch's  ^  happy  estate,''  of 
"  Satan,"  of  Job's  "affliction,"  of  his  « three  friends,"  his  "  conflict" 
and  "triumph,"  his  refutation  of  "his  friends,"  of  "Elihu,"  of 
"the  Lord,"  and  "the  Place  of  the  Book"  in  "the  Scheme  of 
Holy  Scripture."  An  "  explanatory  note"  is  added  on  "  the  Doc- 
trine of  Immortality,"  and  an  "  Analysis  of  the  Book."  As  the 
preface  tells  us,  the  work  "  is  not  a  continuous  conmientary,"  "  nor 
is  it  concerned  with  the  vexed  questions  of  its  age  or  authorship," 
in  these  respects  differing  from  the  works  we  have  referred  to.  It 
is  rather  a  series  of  discourses,  that  were  probably  first  preached, 
in  a  clear  and  animated  style,  somewhat  more  diffuse  than  if  com- 
posed only  for  the  eye,  setting  forth,  as  the  title  page  describes  it, 
"the  argument  of  the  book,"  and  hence  is  the  better  fitted  for 
the  use  of  most  readers.  At  the  same  time  it  incorporates  the 
results  of  study  and  reflection,  and  shows  the  scope  of  the  poem 
and  the  relations  of  its  parts,  so  as  to  favor  the  author's  design  of 
"  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  the  book  among  both  min- 
isters and  laymen." 

Chubch  and  Statb  in  the  Unctbd  States.* — ^This  essay  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  written,  that  is, 
to  give  Germans  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State  in  the  United  States.  No  one  is  more  competent  to  give 
instruction  on  this  subject  than  Dr.  Thompson. 

Had  he  written  particularly  for  Americans,  he  would,  undoub^ 
edly,  have  discussed  some  of  the  topics  more  fully  than  he  has  in 
this  work.  But  the  principles  are  all  here  from  which  one  can 
form  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  true  relations  of  Chnreh  and 
State.  And  much  that  has  been  said,  recently,  on  the  Bible  in 
the  schools  shows  that  there  is  need  of  such  knowledge  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.  It  would  do  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  our 
own  land  good  to  read  this  essay. 

*  Church  and  State  in  (he  United  States;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  O^niuui 
population.  Bj  Joseph  P.  Thompson.  Boston:  James  B.  Osgood  &  Co.  pp. 
166.     1873. 
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My  Clbsical  Fjecibnds.* — The  author  of  this  book  seeins  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  has  become 
a  Roman  Catholic.  Ue  writes  clearly  and  tbrcibly,  and  has 
evidently  read  extensiyely  on  the  topics  of  which  he  treats.  He 
denies  the  validity  of  ordination  in  the  Anglican  Church.  Some 
of  the  facts  are  referred  to  which  have  been,  recently,  brought 
out  in  the  discussions  on  Joint  Communion ;  showing  that  for  a 
long  time  after  the  Reformation  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  suc- 
cession, as  it  is  now  taught,  was  not  held  in  the  English  Church, 
and  that  bishops  regarded  Presbyterian  orders  as  good  as  any. 
This  fact,  he  thinks,  proves  that  ministerial  orders  in  the  English 
Church  are  lost — as  they  evidently  are,  if  transmitted  sacerdotal 
grace  is  essential  to  their  validity. 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Clergy  and  Modem  Thought"  shows  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  scientific  speculations  of  the  present 
day,  and  is  well  written.  But  the  idea,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Charch  is  the  barrier  against  the  infidelity  of  the  times,  which 
this  author  maintains,  finds  no  justification  in  the  history  of  that 
Church  in  any  land. 

Strauss's  "  The  Old  Faith  and  the  NEW."f — The  "  old  faith," 
to  which  the  title-page  of  this  volume  refers,  is  the  Christian, 
which  is  caricatured  on  its  pages.  The  ''  new  faith"  is  made  up 
mostly  of  negatives.  One  thing  denied  is  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal God.  Another  is  the  existence  of  the  soul,  as  anything 
beyond  a  function  of  the  nervous  system.  Another  is  the  future 
life.  Another  is  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  are  denied.  The 
genuineness  of  the  Gospel  histories  is  denied.  It  is  denied  that 
we  have  the  means  of  knowing  much  of  Jesus,  or  of  his  life.  But 
several  things  are  affirmed.  It  is  affirmed  that  men  spring  from 
monkeys;  and  monkeys,  together  with  all  living  things,  from  inani- 
mate existence,  by  *'  spontaneous  generation."  It  is  affirmed  that 
the  operations  of  nature  are  wise,  although  there  is  no  wisdom  in 
the  cause.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  casting  away  the  hopes  and 
consolations  of  religion,  much  is  lost.  The  study  of  German 
poets,  and  music,  it  is  suggested,  may  serve>^  as  a  solace  and  com- 

*  My  Clerical  Fnmda  and  Iheir  rdatioM  to  Modem  Thought  New  York:  The 
GathoUc  Publication  Society.    18*73. 

\  The  (M  Faith  and  (he  New.  A  confession  by  David  Frederic  Strauss. 
Authorized  translation.  Bj  MATmLDS  Bund.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany, 1873. 
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fort  to  souls  thus  >>ereaved.  This  work  is  an  abandooment  of  the 
author^s  previous  doctrines.  It  inculcates  Materialism,  in  the 
room  of  ideal  Pantheism,  his  old  creed.  It  is  reckless  in  its  state- 
ments respecting  critical  questions,  declaring  that  various  things 
are  settled,  which  are  simply  groundless  assertions  of  the  infidel 
party.  Not  unfrequently  Strauss  descends  to  coarseness  and  blas- 
phemy. Altogether,  it  is  a  melancholy  fruit  of  the  old  age  of  its 
author. 

PBBssBNsii's  "  Thk  Eablt  Tejlbs  of  Cbbistianity."  * — ^Tbis 
volume — **  Heresy  and  Christian  Doctrine,"— now  introduced  for 
the  first  time  to  the  English  public,  is  the  third  in  a  consecutive 
series,  intended  to  present  a  complete  picture,  from  the  author's  point 
of  view,  of  the  spiritual  life  and  history  of  the  Church  during  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  two  previous 
volumes — **  Early  Years  of  Christianity  "  and  "Martyrs  and  Apolo- 
gists''— delineated  chiefly  the  extensive  growth  of  the  Church  and 
its  conflicts  with  enemies  without.  The  present  volume  treats 
rather  of  its  intensive  development  and  the  history  of  its  doc- 
trines. 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  series  will  appear  simultaneously 
in  English  and  French.  The  recent  pressure  of  political,  in  addi- 
tion to  pastoral  duties,  has  prevented  Dr.  Pressense,  as  yet,  from 
arranging  his  accumulated  materials  for  this  work.  He  has,  how- 
ever, engaged  to  prepare  it  for  publication  with  the  least  possible 
delay."  This  Preface,  by  the  translator,  explains  the  design  of  the 
little  volume  before  us.  It  relates  to  the  early  theology  and  to 
the  early  heresies  of  the  Church.  It  presents  a  lucid  and  interest- 
ing view  of  the  subject.  The  learned  author  is  now  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  country.  We  can  hardly 
look,  at  least  for  the  present,  for  much  that  is  new  from  his  pen ; 
but  he  has  done  a  good  service  by  the  works  which  he  has  already 
written. 

The  Spbakeb's  Cobimentaby:  Kikgs  II,  Chbonicles,  Ezba, 
Nehemiah,  Estueb. — ^The  third  volume  of  "  the  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary," republished  by  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.,  is  con- 
structed on  the  plan  which  we  have  described  in  connection  with 
notices  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series.  The  commentaries 
in  the  present  volume  are  from  the  pen  of  Canon  Kawlinson,  who 

*  Via  Early  Tears  of  Christianity.  By  E.  de  Pbesseks^,  D.D.  Translated  by 
Annie  Harwood.    Heresy  and  OkrisHan  Doctrine,    New  York :  Nelson  k  Phillips. 
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is  well  known  through  his  works  on  ancient,  especially  Oriental, 
history,  and  who  has  some  special  qualifications  for  the  treatment 
of  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  volume.  We  have  examined, 
with  interest,  his  introduction  to  the  Chronicles.  He  writes  with 
UDUBual  candor  on  the  difficult  questions  aiising  from  the  com- 
parison of  these  with  the  other  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  English  reader  has  these  questions  presented  to  his 
attention ;  which  is  more  than  most  of  the  commentaries  under- 
take to  do,  at  least  with  fairness. 

The  Chabacter  of  St.  Paul.* — It  would  seem  as  if  the  great 
work  on  the  '^  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  by  Conybeare  <fe 
Howson,  had  left  little  room  for  another  volume  from  either  of 
these  writers  having  the  same  apostle  for  its  subject.  It  was  pos- 
sible, however,  for  the  materials  they  had  gathered  to  take  on  a 
new  form,  and  the  research  and  reflection  they  had  expended  to  be 
employed  for  a  more  specific  purpose,  with  some  advantage  also 
from  later  consideration.  Thus  the  survivor  of  the  two,  Dean 
Howson,  here  gives  us  a  delineation  of  the  personal  character  of 
the  apostle,  while  his  biography,  writings,  and  doctrines  hold  only 
a  subsidiary  place ;  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  for  this  purpose 
the  author  was  eminently  qualified  by  his  earlier  and  more  extended 
labors.  The  volume  contains  five  lectures,  or  sermons — as  in  fact 
they  were — on  these  several  features  of  the  apostle's  character ; 
his  tact  and  presence  of  mind ;  tenderness  and  sympathy ;  consci- 
entiousness and  integrity;  thanksgiving  and  prayer;  courage  and 
perseverance.  The  opening  of  the  first  refers  to  "  the  endowment 
under  which  these  sermons  are  preached,"  and  a  foot-note  bids  us 
"see  the  Preface,"  but  in  this  edition  the  preface  is  wanting,  nor 
is  there  any  index  or  table  of  contents,  as  there  should  be.  The 
discourses  need  no  other  imprimatur  than  the  author's  name.  It 
is  the  lot  of  the  great  apostle,  as  of  his  Master,  to  be  studied  and 
admired  anew  in  these  last  times,  and  Dean  Howson's  delineation 
will  be  welcomed  as  worthy  of  the  theme. 

HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGBAPHIOAL. 

Waddington's  Congregational  History. — The  first  volume 
of  Dr.  Waddington's  very  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work  on  the 

*  The  Character  of  SL  PauL  By  J.  &  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  New 
work:  Dodd  ft  Mead.    12mo,  pp.  314. 
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history  of  Congregationalism  was  published  five  years  ago.  As 
there  has  been  no  American  edition  of  it,  and  as  the  English  edi- 
tion was  got  up  in  a  style  which  made  it  too  costly  for  eztenslTe 
circulation  in  this  country,  it  is  much  less  known  on  our  side  of 
the  Atlantip  than  it  deserves  to  be.  So  highly  is  it  esteemed  in 
England,  especially  among  Congregationalists,  that  the  author  has 
been  encouraged  and  assisted  to  retire  from  his  pastoral  charge  in 
order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  prosecution  of  bis  work 
as  a  student  and  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  second  vol- 
ume of  his  "  Congregational  History  '*  will  soon  be  published. 
While  it  is  passing  through  the  press  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  reading  that  part  of  it  (400  pages)  which  has  already  been 
printed — or  had  been  printed  a  few  weeks  ago ;  and  we  wait  impa- 
tiently for  the  completed  volume. 

So  comprehensive  is  the  author's  plan  that  his  first  volume  is 
little  more  than  an  introduction.  Beginning  with  the  thirteenth 
century,  just  when  the  Papacy  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
he  gives  in  that  volume  (of  750  pages)  the  story  of  certain  ideas 
and  principles  struggling  towards  light  and  liberty, — ^the  ideas  and 
principles  which  require  for  their  development  the  spontaneous 
separation  of  believing  souls  from  the  unbelieving  world  around 
them,  and  their  union  with  each  other  and  with  Christ  in  local 
churches  freely  gathered ;  and  which,  when  once  developed  and 
applied,  permit  no  priesthood  save  His  who  has  passed  into  the 
heavens,  and  no  interference  of  Csesar  in  the  things  which  are 
God's.  That  volume  ends  where  the  history  of  organized  Congre* 
gationalism  in  England  may  be  said  to  begin,  namely  at  the  earli- 
est date  as  yet  discovered  of  a  voluntary  and  self-governing  Church, 
formed  by  separation  from  the  world,  and  deriving  its  rights 
neither  from  the  State  nor  from  the  hierarchy.  Such  a  Church 
seems  to  have  been  formed,  in  1567,  by  a  company  of  Christian 
people  confined  in  the  Bridewell  of  London  for  the  offense  of  meet- 
ing to  worship  God  otherwise  than  in  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
State.  At  that  point  the  narrative  is  resumed  in  the  second  vol- 
ume ;  and  thenceforward  it  moves  in  an  unbroken  current  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  author's  style  as  a  writer 
of  history  improves  by  practice;  and  the  story,  in  his  telling 
of  it,  gives  evidence  that  his  long  years  of  research  in  the  State- 
Paper  Office,  and  in  other  public  or  private  repositories  of  inedited 
manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  books  long  obsolete,  have  been  amply 
rewarded.     So  far  as  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  becoming 
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acqaainted  with  the  new  yolume,  we  have  been  especially  inter- 
ested in  its  illustrations  of  our  New  England  history.  All  the 
early  history  of  New  England  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  Congregationalism;  and  we  are  confident  that  Dr. 
Waddington^s  forthcoming  volume  will  find  many  readers — more 
than  its  predecessor  has  yet  found — in  our  country. 

There  ought  to  be  an  American  edition.  This  is  just  the  book 
which  the  Congregational  Publishing  Society  might  issue  with 
great  advantage  to  the  churches  which  it  undertakes  to  serve,  and 
with  advantage  also  to  itself  as  a  manufacturing  and  trading  in- 
stitution. 

John  Stuart  Mill's  Autobiography  *  will  of  course  attract 
the  attention  of  all  students  of  philosophy.  It  is  interesting  as  a 
careful  record  of  the  progress  and  development  of  his  own  mind 
under  one  of  the  most  thorough  processes  of  discipline  to  which 
any  Englishman  of  the  present  century  has  been  subjected,  at 
least  in  his  very  earliest  years.  It  gives  a  deeply  interesting  and 
a  most  instructive  sketch  of  the  school  of  thinkers  and  reformers, 
of  which  Bentham  was  in  a  sense  the  founder,  and  in  which  James 
Mill,  the  father,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  were  preeminent.  It  gives 
the  autobiography  of  a  confessed  atheist,  who  from  his  earliest 
childhood  never  had  any  religion ;  who  not  only  never  had  any 
religion,  but  was  taught  from  his  infancy  to  regard  the  Christian- 
ity of  England  as  like  the  old  idolatrous  superstitions  in  unreason- 
ableness, and  as  intensely  demoralizing  in  its  influence.  Last  and 
not  least,  it  records  the  history  of  the  transformations  of  opinion 
and  of  character  through  which  Mr.  Mill  proceeded  till  the  end. 
Incidental  to  all  these  historic  records  there  are  many  personal 
notices  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  last  two  gen- 
erations, such  as  James  Mill,  the  father,  who  must  have  been  a 
man  of  extraordinary  intellectual  and  personal  force,  and  deserves 
the  most  conspicuous  place  as  the  organizer,  if  not  the  founder,  of 
his  party ;  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  first  mover  of  the  same,  whose 
seething  brain,  self-satisfied  spirit,  and  kindly  nature  and  ample 
fortune,  were  all  brought  into  requisition ;  Thomas  Carlyle,  who 
had  so  many  points  of  sympathy  with  and  so  many  more  in 
antagonism  against  Bentham  and  the  utilitarian  reformer;  the 
leading  Coleridgeians,  as  Charles  Julius  Hare,  John  Sterling, 

*  Autobiography.  By  Jomr  Stuart  Uill.  New  York :  Henrj  Holt  ft  Com- 
pany,  1873. 
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Frederic  Denison  Maurice,  the  Christian  Liberals  and  Reformen, 
etc.,  etc. 

From  infancy  to  the  age  of  fourteen  Mill  was  subjected  to  a 
very  severe  intellectmal  training  under  the  immediate  supervision 
and  with  the  constant  companionship  of  his  father.  From  four- 
teen to  eighteen  he  was  left  more  to  himself  and  the  influence  of 
others,  who  were  almost  exclusively  men  of  his  father's  ways  of 
thinking.  At  about  eighteen  he  began  his  public  life  as  a  writer 
and  reformer  of  the  Bentham  and  Malthus  type,  and  had  no  other 
ambition  than  to  devote  his  life  to  the  reformation  of  man  by 
means  of  a  change  in  his  circumstances,  preeminently  by  the  per- 
fection of  social  and  political  institutions.  When  he  was  about 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  passed  through  what  he  calls  a  crisis  in  his 
mental  history,  which  carried  him  a  stage  onward,  in  respect  to 
his  practical  principles  and  conceptions  of  life.  It  was  preceded 
by  several  months  of  unaccountable  depression  of  spirits,  in  which 
he  was  asking  himself  the  question :  What  if  all  this  perfection  in 
humanity  for  which  I  am  laboring  should  be  achieved,  should  I  be 
happy  ?  This  question  he  was  forced  to  answer  in  the  negative. 
This  state  of  mind  Mill  supposes  may  be  analogous  to  what  the 
Methodists  call  their  first  conviction  of  sin.  From  this  profound 
and  long-continued  depression  Mill  was  delivered  by  a  process  as 
sudden  as  a  Methodist  conversion.  He  was  reading  a  pathetic 
tale  of  disinterested  self-sacrifice  and  he  was  moved  to  tears. 
This  experience  awakened  him  to  a  new  theory  of  life,  which  was 
expressed  in  two  leading  principles,  viz :  not  to  aim  at  happiness 
as  the  consciously  proposed  end  of  each  action,  and  to  make  cul- 
ture, that  is,  the  culture  of  the  feelings,  a  definite  object.  Music 
and  poetry. began  to  be  esteemed  by  him  as  important  instru- 
ments of  the  culture  of  the  sentiments  and  the  inspiration.  He 
abandoned  his  favorite  fundamental  theory  that  institutions  could 
make  over  man,  and  substituted  very  largely  the  theory  that  insti- 
tutions are  the  growths  and  products  of  what  man  is.  The  lite 
rary  and  personal  sympathies  of  Mill  were  greatly  enlarged  by 
this  conversion.  The  hard,  uncompromising  radical  became 
the  accommodating  and  appreciative  critic  and  admirer  of  men 
whom  he  would  previously  have  assailed  and  denounced.  Another 
tone  is  plainly  discerned  in  his  writings.  While  he  did  not 
abandon  his  original  party  and  principles,  his  intellect  and  sym- 
pathies were  enlarged  and  liberalized. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mr.  Mill  became  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Taylor,  with  whom  he  maintained  the  closest  intimacy  for 
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some  twenty  yeaw,  after  which,  subsequently  to  the  death  of  her 
bosband,  they  were  married.  After  seven  and  a  half  years  of 
married  life  as  Mrs.  Mill,  she  died  suddenly,  and  the  survivor 
records  most  movingly  his  feelings  on  his  bereavement  and  the 
influence  which  her  memory  had  on  him.  His  friendship  with 
her  he  calls  the  most  valuable  friendship  of  his  life,  flis  mind 
and  character  were  stimulated  and  elevated  by  her  intellect  and 
heart.  The  best  books  which  he  wrote  were  as  much  or  more 
her  work  than  his  own.  What  he  gave  to  her  in  thought  was 
more  than  given  back  to  him  after  passing  through  her  mind  and 
being  transfigured  by  her  feelings. 

The  book,  with  all  that  there  is  in  it  to  instruct  and  move,  is 
still  fearfully  sad  and  depressing.  There  is  neither  hope  nor 
cheerfulness  in  the  impressions  which  it  leaves.  Mr.  Mill  tells  us 
his  own  story  and  retraces  his  own  development  and  analyzes  his 
own  character.  With  all  the  advantage  which  the  story  gains 
from  this  circumstance,  it  is  only  sad  and  depressing,  and  adds 
one  more  comment  to  the  familiar  phrase,  ''  Without  God  and 
without  hope." 

LiPB  OF  Emanuel  Swedenborg.* — Emanuel  Swedenborg  was 
bom  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Jan.  29,  1688.  His  father,  at  that 
time  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  was  afterward  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Upsal,  and  in  1719,  was  made  bishop  of  Skara 
in  West  Gothland.  The  bishop  says  of  himself :  "  I  can  scarcely 
believe  that  anybody  in  Sweden  has  written  so  much  as  I  have 
done;  since,  I  think,  ten  carts  could  scarcely  carry  away  what  I 
have  written  and  printed  at  my  own  expense,  and  yet  there  is 
much,  yea  nearly  as  much,  not  printed." 

It  will  appear  that  thi^facUitas  scribendi  was  inherited  by  the 
son.  There  was  little  remarkable  in  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
Swedenborg,  except  a  strong  tendency  to  religious  thought  and 
conversation.     He  was  graduated  with  honor  at  the  University  of 

*  Life  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg^  with  a  brief  Synopsis  of  his  Writings^  boffi  phihso* 
phiecU  and  OieohgiccU.  By  William  Wmrs.  With  an  Introduction,  by  B.  F.  Bar- 
rett First  American  Edition,  272  pp.  12mo.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &,  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1872. 

The  True  Christian  Religion;  containing  the  Universal  Theology  oflheNew  Church 
foretold  by  the  Lord  in  Daniel  vu,  13,  14,  and  in  Revelation  xxij  1,  2.     By  Emanukl 
Sw£DENBOBG,  Servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    A  new  Translation  from  the 
original  Latin  Edition,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1771.     613  pp.  Svo. 
J.  6.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1872. 
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Upsal,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  1710.  The  dissertation  which 
he  wrote  for  his  degree,  consisting  of  selections  from  certain  Latin 
authors,  with  comments  on  the  ohscurities  of  the  text,  was  puh- 
lished.  The  same  year,  he  puhlished  a  Latin  version  of  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes.  He  then  spent  four  years  in  visit- 
ing other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  1716,  he  puhlished  an  oration  on  the  return  of  Charles  XII. 
from  Turkey ;  a  small  volume  of  Latin  prose  fahles ;  and  a  little 
book  of  poems,  which  has  been  republished  several  times.  In 
1716,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  X IT,  with  whom  he  became 
considerably  intimate,  assessor  of  the  mines  in  the  kingdom. 
The  same  year,  he  sought  to  marry  a  young  woman,  but  was 
rejected,  and  always  remained  single. 

In  1717,  he  published  "An  Introduction  to  Algebra,"  and  the 
same  year,  another  work  entitled  "  Attempts  to  find  the  Longitude 
of  Places  by  Lunar  Observations." 

In  1719,  the  family  were  ennobled  by  the  queen,  and  from  that 
time  he  took  his  place  with  the  nobles  of  the  equestrian  order  in 
the  triennial  Assembly  of  the  States.  The  same  year,  he  published 
four  works,  namely,  "  A  Proposal  for  a  Decimal  System  of  Money 
and  Measures ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Motion  and  Position  of  the 
Eaith  and  Planets ;"  "  Proofs,  derived  from  appearances  in  Swe- 
den, of  the  Depth  of  the  Sea,  and  the  greater  Force  of  the  Tides  in 
the  ancient  World ;"  and  "  On  Docks,  Sluices,  and  Salt-works." 
The  work  on  money  and  measures  was  republished,  after  his  death, 
in  1796. 

In  1721,  he  visited  Amsterdam,  and  there  published  the  five  fol- 
lowing works,  namely,  "  Some  Specimens  of  a  Work  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Philosophy,  comprising  new  Attempts  to  explain 
the  Phenomena  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  by  Geometry ;"  "  New 
Observations  and  Discoveries  respecting  Iron  and  Fire,  and  par- 
ticularly respecting  the  elemental  Nature  of  Fire,  together  with  a 
new  Construction  of  Stoves ;"  "  A  new  Method  of  finding  the 
Longitude  of  Places,  on  Land  or  at  Sea,  by  Lunar  Observations ;" 
"  A  Mode  of  Discovering  the  Powers  of  Vessels  by  the  application 
of  Mechanical  Principles." 

In  1722,  he  published  two  works,  one  at  Leipsic  and  Hamburg, 
and  the  other  at  Stockholm,  namely,  "  Miscellaneous  Observations 
connected  with  the  Physical  Sciences,"  in  four  parts ;  and  "  On 
the  Depreciation  and  Rise  of  the  Swedish  Currency."  The  latter 
he  republished  by  request  in  1 77 1 .    In  1 724,  he  declined  the  profes- 
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sorship  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  UpsaL  In  1729,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Stockholm. 
In  1734,  he  published,  at  Leipsic  and  Dresden, ''  Opera  Philosophica 
et  Mineralia,"  in  three  folio  volumes ;  and  the  same  year,  "  A  Phil- 
osophical Argument  on  the  Infinite,  and  the  final  Cause  of  Creation ; 
and  on  the  Mechanism  of  the  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and 
the  Body."  In  1740-41,  he  published,  at  Amsterdam,  "The 
Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  Parts  L  and  IL  at  the  Hague, 
and  Part  HL  in  London,  which  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  pronounces 
a  work  of  wonderful  merits.  In  1746,  he  published,  in  Sweden, 
the  last  of  his  scientific  works,  which  was  entitled  "  The  Worship 
and  Love  of  God." 

It  thus  appears  that  in  thirty-five  years,  1710-1746,  he  issued 
twenty-three  works  on  literature,  finance,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
metaphysics. 

Until  nearly  the  close  of  this  period,  he  seems  to  have  had  noth- 
ing peculiar  in  his  religious  experience,  and  to  have  given  no  par- 
ticalar  attention  to  theological  studies.  But  in  1743,  when  he 
was  fifty-five  years  old,  and  while  he  was  in  London,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  Swedenborg's  most  solemn  belief  and 
declaration,  appeared  in  person  to  him,  gave  him  a  free  pass  for 
intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world,  including  heaven  and  hell, 
and  commissioned  him  to  make  known  to  mankind  the  things 
which  he  should  thus  learn.  This  endowment  continued  with  him 
substantially  for  the  rest  of  his  life — a  period  of  twenty-nine  years, 
was  ordinarily  available  at  his  discretion,  and  determined  the  di- 
rection and  character  of  his  pursuits. 

In  1743-47,  he  learned  Hebrew  and  read  the  Bible  through 
several  times  in  the  original  languages,  and  while  doing  this  made 
notes  which  he  called  "  Adversaria,"  which  were  published  after 
his  death*  In  1747,  he  resigned  the  office  of  assessor  of  the  mines, 
which  he  had  held  thirty-one  years,  but  his  full  salary  was  con- 
tinued as  long  as  he  lived.  In  the  same  year,  he  discontinued  his 
"Adversaria,"  and  commenced  his  "Spiritual  Diary,"  or  journal 
of  his  intercourse  with  spirits,  which  he  kept  up  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  This  work,  in  Latin,  was  published  after  his  death 
in  ten  closely  printed  octavo  volumes,  of  which  two  volumes  are 
now  translated  into  English,  and  the  others  are  expected  to  follow. 
In  1749-1766,  he  published,  in  London,  in  Latin  and  in  English, 
his  "  Arcana  Coelestia,"  being  a  commentary  on  Genesis  and  Exo- 
dus, in  eight  good-sized  quarto  volumes.     Several  editions  of  this 
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work  have  been  isBued  in  England  and  America,  and  it  can  dow 
be  obtained  in  English  in  fourteen  octavo  volnmeB,  of  which 
twelve  are  text  and  two  are  index. 

In  1758,  he  published,  in  London,  five  works,  namely,  "An  Ac- 
count of  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon; 
showing  that  all  the  Predictions  in  the  Apocalypse  are  at  this  day 
fulfilled  ;  being  a  Relation  of  Things  seen  and  heard ;"  "  Concern- 
ing Heaven  and  its  Wonders,  and  concerning  Hell,  being  a  Rela- 
tion of  Things  heard  and  seen;*'  "  On  the  White  Horse  mentioned 
in  the  Apocalypse;"  "  On  the  Planets  in  our  Solar  System,  and  on 
those  in  the  Heavens ;  with  an  Account  of  their  Inhabitants,  and 
of  their  Spirits  and  Angels ;"  and  "  On  the  New  Jerusalem  and 
its  heavenly  Doctrines,  as  revealed  from  Heaven." 

In  1763,  he  issued,  at  Amsterdam,  the  six  following  publications  : 
"  The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  respecting  the  Lord  ;"  "  The 
Sacred  Scriptures ;"  "  Faith ;"  "Life ;"  "  Continuation  respecting 
the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon ;"  "  Angelic 
Wisdom  concerning  the  Divine  Love  and  the  Divine  Wisdom." 

In  1764,  he  published,  in  Amsterdam,  a  work  entitled  "  Angelic 
Wisf^om  concerning  Divine  Providence."  In  1766,  he  published, 
at  Amsterdam,  the  "  Apocalypse  Revealed,"  an  abridgment.  The 
original  woik,  in  Latin,  was  published  after  his  death,  in  1790,  in 
four  quarto  volumes,  and  was  issued  in  English  in  1815,  in  six 
octavo  volumes.  In  1768,  in  Amsterdam,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he 
published  a  work  entitled  "  Conjugial  Love  and  its  Chaste  De- 
lights ;  also  adulterous  Love,  and  its  insane  Pleasures."  In  1769, 
he  issued,  at  Amsterdam,  "  A  brief  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  New  Church,"  and  the  same  year,  at  London,  "  The  Inter- 
course between  the  Soul  and  the  Body."  In  1771,  he  published 
"  The  True  Christian  Religion ;  containing  the  Universal  Theology 
of  the  New  Church,  foretold  by  the  Lord  in  Daniel  vii,  13,  14,  and 
in  Revelation  xxi,  1,  2."  He  was  now  eighty-three,  and  this  was 
his  last  publication.  He  issued  in  twenty-two  years,  1749-1771, 
eighteen  religious  and  theological  works.  He  issued  in  the  course 
of  sixty  one  years,  1710-1771,  forty-one  publications,  and  left- 
manuscripts  from  which  at  least  seventeen  volumes,  all  on  religious 
subjects,  have  been  published  since  his  death.  His  writings,  in- 
cluding those  published  by  himself  and  those  issued  after  his 
death,  amounted  to  over  sixty  volumes,  or  an  average  of  one  a 
year  for  the  long  period  of  his  public  life. 

He  was  very  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  almost  exclusively  a 
vegetarian  in  his  diet.     He  used  coffee  freely,  which  he  generally 
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prepared  for  himselfl  He  *'  had  no  regard  for  times,  and  seasons, 
days  or  nights,  only  taking  rest  as  he  felt  disposed."  In  addition 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  tongues,  he  was  well  versed  in  six 
modern  languages.  He  was  not  a  fluent  speaker  in  either  public 
address  or  conversation ;  was  gentle  and  affable  in  manners,  and 
avoided  discussion.  He  made  little  effort  to  gain  adherents  by 
personal  influence ;  and  initiated  no  organization  for  the  spread  of 
his  doctrines,  but  preferred  that  his  followers  should  remain  in 
and  leaven  their  present  religious  connections.  He  lived  and  died 
in  the  Lutheran  communion,  but  rarely  attended  public  worship, 
because,  as  he  said,  he  '^  had  no  peace  in  the  church  on  account 
of  spirits  who  contradicted  what  the  preacher  said."  In  his  later 
years,  he  had  no  library  except  the  Bible  in  various  editions,  and 
his  own  writings. 

He  died  in  London,  March  29,  1772,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year, 
and  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  Swedish  church,  in  that  city. 
As  a  writer,  he  is  very  consecutive  and  requires  close  and  patient 
attention.  In  his  religious  works,  he  abounds  in  references  to, 
and  citations  from,  the  Scriptures,  but  uses  words  in  such  peculiar 
meanings  that  a  dictionary  of  about  500  pages  12mo  has  been 
published  explaining  his  terms. 

His  works  have  been  translated  into  French,  but  their  chief 
circulation  has  been  in  the  English  language.  His  views  have 
had  little  acceptance  in  France,  Germany,*  or  Sweden.  Notwith- 
standing his  expressed  opinions,  his  disciples  felt  constrained  to 
organize,  and  the  New  Church  was  inaugurated  in  London,  June 
1, 1788.  In  1810,  "The  Society  for  Printing  and  Publishing  the 
Writings  of  the  Hon.  Emanuel  Swedenborg"  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don, and  now  owns  an  ofSce  of  publication  in  that  city,  and  is 
supplied  with  funds  for  the  circulation  of  his  works  in  cheap 
editions. 

As  far  back  as  in  1836,  it  was  claimed  that,  in  Great  Britain  , 
his  enrolled  followers  amounted  to  from  2,500  to  3,000,  and  that 
there  were  not  less  than  fifty  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
and  several  thousands  of  other  ranks,  who  advocated  or  favored 
the  doctrine.  There  are  now  sixty  or  seventy  of  these  churches 
in  England  and  Scotland.  They  use  a  liturgy  and  hymns,  and 
observe  the  Chnstian  ordinances.  Their  polity  is  congregational 
or  independent.  They  meet  in  a  yearly  conference,  whose  organ  is 
The  InteUectucU  Repository^  or  New  Jerusalem  Magazine^  issued 
monthly. 
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About  1836,  the  Swedenborgians  of  this  country  had  a  General 
Convention,  meeting  yearly  in  Baltimore,  in  connection  with 
which  were  six  ordaining  and  eight  teaching  ministers,  with  ten 
licentiates.  They  had  then  twenty-two  regular  societies,  and,  in 
all,  seventy-nine  places  where  their  doctrines  were  received* 

Pro£  Bush  edited  for  a  time  a  monthly  called  T^  New 
Church  Repository^  and  an  *^  American  Swedenborg  Printing 
and  Publishing  Society*'  has  recently  been  established  in  New 
York.  The  organ  of  the  General  Convention,  J%e  New  Jerusa- 
lem Magazine^  a  monthly,  has  been  issued  at  Boston.  A  weekly 
paper,  The  New  Jerusalem,  Messenger^  is  published  in  New 
York,  and  a  monthly,  The  New  Church  Independent^  is  to  be 
issued  at  Chicago.  It  is  stated  that  the  circulation  of  publica- 
tions has  been  larger  here  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
New  Church  has  made  considerably  greater  progress  in  America 
than  in  England,  especially  in  Massachusetts. 

The  chief  peculiarities  in  the  views  of  Swedenborg  may  be 
stated  undor  the  five  following  heads : 

1.  God.  There  is  one  God,  but  no  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  and  of  course  no  Son  of  God  existing  from  eternity. 
Christ  was  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  no 
person,  but  only  the  influence  which  Christ  exerts.  So  that  God, 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  one  Grod,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
human  soul,  and  the  human  body,  and  the  operation  of  the  soul 
in  and  through  the  body  are  one  man.  Christ  did  not  make  a 
vicarious  offering  for  sinners ;  and  his  death  had  no  such  impor- 
tance as  is  commonly  attached  to  it,  but  was  the  last  of  his  great 
temptations.  His  redeeming  work  consisted  in  combating  and 
beating  back  the  spirits  of  hell  from  their  malign  dominion  and 
influence  over  men,  and  so  clearing  the  field  for  a  spiritual  union 
between  man  and  God. 

2.  The  Scriptures.  He  rejects  thirty  two  of  the  sixty-six  books 
of  the  Bible  as  no  part  of  the  inspired  word,  namely,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  these  ten :  Ruth,  First  and  Second  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Esther,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon ;  and  twenty-two  books  of  the  New  Testament,  leaving 
only  the  four  Gospels  and  Revelation. 

The  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  are  an  allegory,  the  truth 
being  put  in  that  form  as  an  accommodation  to  mankind.  The 
Scriptures  are  used  in  the  world  of  spirits  as  well  as  on  earth,  and 
have  three  meanings,  a  natural,  a  spiritual,  and  a  celestial,  and 
these  three  are  contained  in  and  by  all  parts  of  the  inspired  word. 
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3.  Salvatioii.  Man  \%  a  free  agent,  has  understanding  and  will, 
and  so  can  know  and  choose  evil  or  good.  He  inherits  evil  quali- 
ties from  his  parents,  and  can  not  be  saved  without  repentance 
and  regeneration.  He  is  not  justified  by  faith  alone,  but  by 
charity  and  faith  exercised  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Man  is  ac- 
tive in  regeneration — regenerates  himself  in  the  Lord — and  regen- 
eration is  a  gradual  work  progressing  through  life. 

4.  The  Last  Judgment.  The  last  judgment  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon  are  already  past.  Babylon  is  a  general  term  in- 
cluding all  the  so-called  Christian  bodies.  Papal  and  Protestant, 
which  existed  at  the  time  Swedenborg  arose ;  and  this  Babylon 
had  its  trial  in  the  world  of  spirits  in  1757,  and  was  condemned 
and  came  to  an  end,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Jewish  C.'hureh 
was  condemned  and  came  to  an  end,  at  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  the  New  Church,  or  Swedenborgianism,  as  a  later 
and  the  last  dispensation,  supersedes  Babylon  or  the  so-called 
Christian  Church,  as  that  church  superseded  Judaism.  • 

5.  The  Future  State.  The  soul  is  never  without  a  body.  It  hns 
a  spiritual  body  which  in  form  resembles  the  natural  body,  and 
is  male  or  female  like  the  natural  body.  The  soul  with  its  spirit- 
aal  body  inhabits  the  natural  body  during  life,  and  at  death  the 
soul  with  its  spiritual  body  leaves  the  natural  body  and  passes 
into  the  world  of  spirits.  There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  natural 
body,  no  general  resurrection,  and  no  general  judgment.  As  souls 
leave  this  world,  they  are  judged  and  disposed  of  itidividually, 
and  separately,  in  detail,  according  to  character,  which  continues 
eternally  in  kind  as  it  was  at  death.  Ailer  death,  thcM*e  is  no 
purgatory,  no  second  probation,  no  change  from  wickedness  to 
goodness.  When  the  soul  enters  the  world  of  spirits,  it  does  not 
go  at  once  to  heaven  nor  to  hell,  but  is  detained  for  a  period — not 
long— in  a  state  and  under  a  treatment  preparatory  to  its  final  des- 
tination. In  the  spiritual  world  there  are  mountains,  valleys, 
streams,  trees,  flowers,  dwellings,  public  halls,  libraries,  and  abun- 
dant means  for  employment  adapted  to  the  condition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants.  The  sexes  exist  there,  and  marriages  take 
place — but  no  propagation.  All  human  souls  leaving  this  world 
in  infancy  are  received,  as  they  enter  that  world,  by  good  spirits, 
and  trained  up  in  goodness  and  saved.  God  has  created  no 
aDgels.  AU  angels,  good  and  bad,  were  once  human  souls.  There 
is  no  leading  evil  angel,  and  there  has  never  been  a  rebellion 
among  the  angels  in  heaven.    This  earth  is  not  to  be  destroyed. 
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but  is  to  continue  to  be  as  now  the  home  of  the  human  race,  which 
race  is  to  be  continued  as  now  in  order  to  furnish  material  for 
angels. 

Society  in  heaven  and  in  hell  is  determined  by  aptitudes  and 
mutual  likings,  as  in  this  world.  Those  who  are  in  hell  are  mis- 
erable in  character,  company,  employment,  and  condition;  and 
would  be  more  miserable,  if  God  did  not  measurably  restrain 
them  from  doing  violence  to  themselves  and  each  other. 

There  are  three  heavens  which  are  occupied  by  good  spirits, 
graded  according  to  excellence. 

In  regard  to  the  system  which  embraces  these  peculiarities,  we 
offer  the  following  remarks : 

1.  It  is  hostile  to  Christianity  as  embodied  in  the  evangelical 
denominations  of  our  day.  Its  animus  towards  them  is  one  of 
disparagement  and  unfriendliness.  It  attacks  their  views  on  the 
trinity  and  thus  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  Unitarianism — of  which 
indeed*  it  is  a  phase.  It  misrepresents  their  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith.  It  has  little  fellowship  with  them  and  pronounces 
them  condemned  of  God  and  already,  in  the  divine  plan,  super- 
seded by  the  Swedenborgian  dispensation. 

2.  It  does  violence  to  the  word  of  God — by  its  fanciful  mode  of 
interpretation  ;  by  denying  the  divine  personality  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  by  corrupting  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement 
and  of  regeneration ;  and  by  denying  the  inspiration  of  48  per 
cent,  of  the  books  which  constitute  the  Bible. 

3.  It  rests  on  the  alleged  seership  of  its  author.  Almost  every 
chapter  of  his  theology  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  what  he  saw 
and  heard  on  the  subject  in  the  world  of  spirits.  He  teaches  as 
one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  While  he  reasons 
and  quotes  Scripture,  he  everywhere  lays  down  his  principles  with 
an  assurance  as  of  infallibility.  And  why  not  ?  For,  as  he  says,  he 
had  opportunities  for  learning  the  truth  never  before  accorded  to 
any  mortal,  and  things  were  revealed  to  him  which  had  never  been 
made  known  before.  He  repeatedly  left  his  natural  body  and 
entered  the  world  of  spirits ;  and  for  several  years  he  was — to  use 
his  own  words — "constantly  and  uninterruptedly  in  company 
with  spirits  and  angels,  hearing  them  converse  with  each  other, 
and  conversing  with  them ;"  and  it  was  in  his  power,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, to  converse  with — to  "  interview" — any  departed  soul  of 
whom  he  cotdd  form  any  idea.  He  was  commissioned  to  intro- 
duce a  new  era  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  was  qualified 
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accordingly,  and  was  allowed,  as  it  would  seem,  any  amount  of 
evidence  he  chose  to  require  to  corroborate  in  his  own  mind  the 
things  disclosed  to  him.  In  one  instance,  the  whole  corps  of  the 
twelve  apostles  were  sent  down  to  confirm  to  him  the  truth  of 
what  he  was  writing. 

If  we  are  satisfied  with  his  claims  as  a  seer,  we  must  accept  his 
system ;  but  if  his  credentials  for  the  seership  are  discarded,  his 
system  falls  to  the  ground. 

4.  It  will  never  have  a  wide  sway.  Some  will  be  drawn  to  it 
by  a  respect  for  the  varied  learning  of  its  author ;  some,  by  sym- 
pathy with  it  in  its  vigorous  assaults  upon  orthodoxy ;  and  some, 
by  curiosity  to  be  told  ever  so  much  about  the  spiritual  world. 
But  these  classes,  put  together,  are  not  likely  ever  to  become  a 
large  aggregate.  The  system  does  not  generate  and  perpetuate  a 
succession  and  swarm  of  seers,  like  modern  spiiitism,  but  centers  in 
the  great  seer  who  originated  it.  Its  followers  lack  the  enthusi- 
asm and  self-denial  necessary  for  its  wide  extension.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  in  marked  contrast  with  Methodism,  which  arose  about 
the  same  time.  The  mass  of  men  will  prefer  the  Bible  as  we 
have  it  to  Swedenborg's  expurgation  of  it ;  will  pronounce  many 
of  his  so-called  disclosures  absurd,  and  will  reject  his  claims  as  an 
authoritative  revealer  of  things  in  the  unseen  world. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Philosophical  Classics.* — Dr.  Krauth's  edition  of  Bishop 
Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  comes  to  hand  just  as 
we  are  going  to  press,  but  we  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  completely  illustrated  edi- 
tiou  of  the  most  important  work  of  the  great  and  good  philosopher. 
It  constitutes  the  first  volume  of  a  series,  which,  if  it  is  continued 
on  the  same  scale  as  it  begins,  will  be  ah  honor  to  the  country 
and  a  most  important  stimulus  and  director  to  philosophical  study. 
The  Prolegomena  comprehend  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  de- 
voted to  Berkeley's  life  and  writings;  The  Precursors  of  Berkeley; 

-  .  I  - 

*  PhilosophiccU  Classics.  A  Treatise  concerning  the  PrincipleB  of  Human 
Knowledge.  By  Geobgb  Berkeley,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  With 
Prolegomena  and  with  Annotations,  select,  translated  and  original.  By  Chables 
P.  Kkadth,  D.D.,  Norton  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and  Church  Polity  in 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia;  Professor  of 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Yioe-Provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
svlvania.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott  &  Co.,  1874. 
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Summaries  of  Berkeley's  System;  Berkeleyanism,  its  Friends, 
Affinities  and  Influence ;  Opponents  and  Objections ;  Estimates 
of  Berkeley,  bis  Cbaracter,  Writings  and  Influence;  Idealism 
Defined ;  Sceptical  Idealism  in  tbe  Development  of  Idealism  irom 
Berkeley  to  tbe  present ;  Hume,  Critical  Idealism ;  Kant,  Subjective 
Idealism;  Ficbte,  Objective  Idealism;  Scbelling,  Jacobi,  Abso- 
lute Idealism ;  Hegel,  Theoretical  Idealism ;  Schopenhauer ;  the 
Strength  and  Weakness  of  Idealism ;  Characteristics  of  the  pres- 
ent edition,  its  objects  and  uses.  Then  follows  Berkeley's  Trea- 
tise, which  is  introduced  by  the  Preface  of  Professor  Fraser,  the 
editor  of  Berkeley's  complete  works,  and  Berkeley's  own  Pre- 
face and  Introduction.  To  this  are  given  in  the  Appendixes 
Berkeley's  rough  draft  of  his  Introduction,  a  Notice  of  Arthur 
Collier,  and  a  Vindication  of  the  Theory  of  Vision.  To  this  is 
added  the  valuable  critical  notes  of  Prof.  F.  Ueberweg,  com- 
prehending, with  additions,  some  eighty  pages.  A  copious  and 
accurate  Index  follows.  The  editor  says  very  justly  that  he  is 
not  aware  "  that  there  is  in  our  language,  nor  even  in  tbe  Ger- 
man, incomparably  rich  as  it  is  in  literature  of  this  class,  any  body 
of  annotations  of  the  same  relative  extent  as  this  on  a  modem 
philosophical  classic."  To  the  learned  writer  and  the  liberal  pub- 
lisher the  American  public  and  the  world  of  scholars  are  under 
special  obligations  for  this  valuable  and  handsome  volume. 

BELLES  LBTTBES. 

Songs  of  the  Sun  Lands.* — ^The  surprise  and  admiration  awa- 
kened in  a  large  circle  of  readers,  and  even  more  in  England  than 
in  his  own  country,  by  the  "  Songs  of  the  Sierras,"  made  a  second 
volume  from  the  same  new  poet  somewhat  hazardous.  The  nov- 
elty of  his  themes  and  the  originality  of  their  treatment,  his  pic- 
turesque and  sensuous  descriptions,  and  the  freedom  and  melody 
of  his  verse,  had  given  a  new  sensation  among  surfeited  readers, 
and  suggested  a  new  school  of  poetry  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
It  was  feared  by  some  of  his  eulogists  that  in  "  toning  down  "  his 
exuberance  under  more  critical  influences  he  might  sacrifice  too 
much  of  his  peculiar  effectiveness.  In  the  present  work,  however, 
the  negligences  and  redundances  that  were  pardoned  in  the  other, 
if  moderated,  have  not  so  far  disappeared  as  to  impair  the  author's 

*  Songs  of  the  Sun  Lands,  By  Joaqudt  Utlusr.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers, 
1873.     16mo,  pp.  212. 
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personality.  He  invests  other  themes  with  the  same  undeniable 
attractions.  The  principal  poem,  the  "  Isles  of  the  Amazon,"  we 
suppose  may  fairly  represent  his  merits  and  blemishes.  The 
group  of  smaller  pieces,  entitled  "  Olive  Leaves,"  on  incidents  of 
Scripture,  adds  pleasing  tokens  of  the  reverence  of  the  poet  if  not 
of  the  piety  of  the  man.  We  have  not  the  assurance  expressed 
by  some  foreign  critics  of  his  permanent  popularity.  And  the 
worst  to  be  feared  from  the  impression  already  made  by  his 
unquestionable  genius  is  the  inevitable  brood  of  imitators. 

Cbooked  Places.* — All  who  have  read  "Occupations  of  a 
Retired  Life,"  from  the  same  authoress — ^for  Mrs.  Mayo  is  no 
longer  concealed  under  the  assumed  name — will  need  no  other 
inducement  to  take  up  this  work,  which  is  marked  by  the  same 
simplicity  of  style,  fidelity  to  nature,  sympathy  with  humanity  in 
all  conditions,  felicity  of  delineation,  and  profound  yet  not  obtru- 
sive sense  of  spiritual  truth.  The  charm  of  her  descriptions  is  the 
more  wonderful  if  it  is  true,  as  we  have  heard,  that  she  is  yet 
young,  and  her  life  has  been  confined  to  the  city, — another 
instance  of  the  truth  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  saying,  in  effect,  that 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  instinctive  or  intuitional, 
though  the  knowledge  of  manners  may  depend  on  intercourse 
with  the  world.  The  matter  of  the  book  answers  to  the  title, 
portraying  "  struggles  and  hopes "  in  the  hard  lots  or  *'  crooked 
places"  of  common  life,  with  discriminating  recognitions  of  a 
divine  Providence  and  of  Christian  truth.  The  lessons  are  not 
only  moral  but  evangelical,  yet  in  no  wise  forced  or  conventional. 
We  cordially  recommend  the  work  both  for  interest  and  profit. 
It  is  fitly  dedicated  "  to  the  memory  of  Tliomas  Guthrie,  D.D., 
whose  friendship  was  a  treasure  on  earth,  and  is  now  laid  up  a 
treasure  in  heaven." 

Picturesque  NoRMANDV.f — This  dainty  little  volume — which 
may  be  slipped  with  ease  into  one's  coat-pocket — bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  Mr.  Freeman's  elaborate  description  of  Normandy 
in  his  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  that  an  artist's  sketch- 
book does  to  a  gallery  of  paintings.     But  it  will  not  be  at  all  the 

*  Crooked  PlaeeSj  a  Story  of  Struggles  and  Hopes.  By  Edwabd  Gabsbtt. 
New  York:  Dodd  k  Mead,  PubliBhers,  1873.    12mo,  pp.  469. 

f  Normandy  Picturesque.  Bt  Hbnbt  Blackbitrn.  First  American,  from  second 
London  edition.    Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  ft  Ck>.,  1873.    16mo,  pp.  291. 
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less  interesting  for  this  in  the  eyes  of  anyone  who  knows  what  a 
charm  there  is  in  taming  over  the  full  portfolio  of  an  artist  who 
is  fresh  from  his  summer  work.  But  there  is  an  additional  charm 
about  "  Picturesque  Normandy.^'  It  is  not  only  the  sketch-book 
of  an  artist,  but  of  one  who  is  as  ready  with  his  pen  as  with  his 
pencil.  Besides  little  "  bits  "  from  the  exterior  carvings  of  quaint 
old  thirteenth  century  houses,  and  "  studies''  of  Norman  costumes, 
and  more  elaborate  pictures  of  such  churches  as  the  cathedral  at 
Bayeux,  and  of  such  places  of  historic  interest  as  La  Iit$e  de  la 
Choase  Horloge  in  Rouen,  the  volume  contains  sprightly  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Norman  towns  and  villages, 
and  is  full  of  suggestions  respecting  Art,  and  its  relations  to  all 
that  makes  up  our  modern  life,  which  are  well  deserving  of  a 
thoughtful  reading. 

Artists  and  Ababs.* — This  is  a  second  book  by  the  author  of 
'^  Picturesque  Normandy,"  and  is  of  somewhat  the  same  character. 
It  gives  the  results  of  a  winter's  sketching  in  Algiers,  in  the  form 
of  pictures  of  Mohammedan  mosques,  of  Moorish  houses,  and  of 
the  rich  semi-tropical  vegetation  of  Northern  Africa.  The  book 
is  intended  more  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  pro- 
fessional brethren,  whom  he  seeks  to  entice  to  spend  the  winter 
mouths  in  Algiers,  sketching  there  under  the  bright  sun  in  the  open 
air ;  but  the  non-professional  reader  will  be  as  likely  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  author's  enthusiasm,  and  to  long  for  the  experience 
of  a  winter's  life  in  the  climate  whose  praises  he  sings. 

MISCELXANEOU  S. 

Harvey's  "  Christian  RHBTOBic."t — ^This  work  is  claimed  in 
the  brief  preface  to  be  "  a  system  "  and  "  composed  according  to 
a  new  method  and  on  a  new  basis,"  correcting  "  some  errors  that 
have  been  misleading  authors  and  readers  ever  since  the  days  of 
Cicero."  The  Introduction,  in  twenty-eight  pages,  is  principally 
occupied  with  maintaining,  as  against  several  objections,  that  the 
true  models  of  the  Christian  preacher  are,  not  the  classic  or  secu- 
lar orators,  but  the  Hebrew  prophets,  our  Lord  in  his  discourses, 


*  Artists  and  Arabs;  or  Sketching  m  Sunshine.  By  Heket  Blackbubn.  With 
numerous  illustrations.    Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  1873.    16mo,  pp.  291. 

f  A  System,  of  Christian  Rhetoric,  for  the  use  of  Preachers  and  other  speakers. 
Bj  Geohoe  Winfbed  Habvet,  M.A.,  author  of  "Rhetoric  of  Conversation,"  ^. 
New  York :  Harper  k  Brothers,  Publiahers,  1873.    8vo,  pp.  632. 
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and  the  apostles  in  their  spoken  addresses  as  far  as  reported  to  us, 
iu  distinction  from  their  epistolary  compositions.  The  matter  is 
distributed  in  four  Books:  I.  Inspiration  in  preaching.  II.  Of 
Inyentiou,  including  ''the  matter  of  sermons  as  determined  by 
their  objects,"  and  their  "  Forms  as  determined  by  method."  III. 
"  Style ; "  and  IV.  Elocution ;  followed  by  an***'  Index  of  Figures, 
with  definitions  and  examples,"  comprising  fifty-two  pages,  which 
is  really  remarkable,  and  in  its  way  interesting,  if  not  obviously 
as  usefol,  in  attempting  ''  to  name  and  define  all  known  rhetorical 
figures."  This  index,  and  indeed  the  book  in  general,  shows  a 
wide  range  of  reading,  and  the  many  excellent  citations  from 
ancient  and  modem  authors,  on  most  of  the  particular  topics,  will 
repay  the  student's  attention.  The  chief  distinction  of  the  trea- 
tise lies  not  so  much  in  the  prominence  given  to  the  rhetorical 
examples  found  in  the  Bible  (as  might  be  expected  from  the  Intro- 
duction), as  in  the  large  place  assigned  to  the  topic  of  the  first 
book  (a  hundred  pages),  the  divine  inspiration  necessary  and  avail- 
able for  the  preacher,  of  which  it  treats  fully  and  emphatically, 
as  to  its  effects  on  the  will  and  on  the  intellect,  and  as  afi^ecting 
invention,  style,  and  delivery,  with  its  appropriate  means  and  con- 
ditions, while  taking  pains  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ''  plenary " 
inspiration  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  As  a  whole,  th^  work 
cannot  be  expected  to  displace  others  already  well  known,  nor 
radically  to  advance  the  science  of  sacred  rhetoric  as  far  as  the 
author  seems  to  imagine,  and  yet  it  deserves  to  be  read  by  theo- 
logical students,  and  ministers  already  at  their  work,  particularly 
for  the  stress  laid  on  divine  help.  The  discussion  of  this  and  other 
topics  is  too  discursive  and  diffuse,  and  the  style,  while  generally 
clear  and  animated,  might  be  improved  in  moderation  and  dignity. 
We  take  exception  to  some  of  his  words,  especially  in  a  treatise 
on  rhetoric,  as  either  unauthorized,  or  now  obsolete,  and  needless ; 
such  as  "  foundational "  {vfYxj  T^ot  fundamental?)^  and  "  condens- 
ated  "  (why  not  condensed  f)^  and  "  pilgrimize,"  which  is  not  war- 
ranted by  Ben  Johnson's  phrase,  "pilgrimize  it,"  as  given  in 
Worcester, — these  all  occurring  in  the  short  preface.  Then  after- 
ward we  note  "well-willed,"  " legitimably,"  "exertional,"  and 
"  prophetry."  To  say  of  an  objection  that  "  if  allowed  to  prevail 
it  will  advance  to  fight  up  against^"*  etc.,  is  at  least  uncouth  or 
whimsical  (p.  27).  In  several  places  we  observe  the  Scotch  rather 
than  the  English  use  of  "  will  "  and  "  would  "  for  "  shall "  and 
"  should."  He  speaks  of  "  harmony "  as  well  as  "  melody  "  in 
"the  early  music  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks"  (p.  12^3),  when 
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it  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  later  origin.  What  need  is  there  of 
imputing  a  '^  Satanic  inspiration  "  to  some  of  the  greatest  poets, 
as  on  p.  00  ?  As  to  Whately's  example  in  the  matter  of  extempo- 
rizing (p.  539),  we  have  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  pupils  that  he 
heard  him  preach  in  that  way  with  earnestness  and  power. 

"  Shk  Spake  op  Him.*'* — This  is  a  well  written  and  every  way 
interesting  memoir  of  a  remarkably  gifted,  devoted  and  useful 
woman,  Geraldine  Hooper,  by  marriage  Mrs.  Henry  Deming,  who 
died,  only  thirty-one  years  old,  in  August,  1872.  Attractive  and 
gay  in  her  opening  youth,  she  consecrated  herself  to  Christ  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  Her  pleasing  person,  vivacity,  and  wit  fitted 
her  to  shine  in  society,  but  her  distinction  is  that  she  employed 
the  last  twelve  years  of  her  short  life  most  assiduously  in  the  work 
of  an  evangelist,  preaching  to  large  assemblies  with  singular  per- 
suasiveness and  success,  whether  in  chapels  or  public  halls  or  in 
the  open  air,  chiefly  in  Bath,  but  in  London  also  and  other  places, 
abounding  too  in  all  good  works,  and  marked  no  less  by  modesty 
and  tact  than  by  activity  and  zeaL  She  seems  to  have  attracted 
all  classes  by  her  eloquence,  and  to  have  been  wonderfully  success- 
ful in  converting  such  as  were  insensible  to  ordinary  influences, 
preaching  ^'  well  nigh  four  thousand  times,"  and  often  to  assemblies 
of  working  people  as  early  as  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
It  occura  to  us,  by  the  way,  as  a  question  we  should  like  to  have 
answered,  why  such  multitudes  can  never  be  drawn  together  for 
such  a  purpose  at  so  early  an  hour  in  this  country,  and  indeed  why 
here  men  of  business  can  never  be  assembled  to  hear  our  most 
popular  preachers  at  any  hour  in  the  day  time  except  Sundays,  as 
in  Scotland  they  thronged  at  noon  to  hear  Dr.  Chalmers.  Mrs. 
Deming  won  the  testimony  borne  to  her  Master,  that  "  the  com- 
mon people  heard  "  her  "  gladly,"  while  the  more  fastidious  also 
paid  tribute  to  her  worth  and  power.  Few  ministers  indeed  have 
been  so  fruitful  in  the  happiest  results.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  her  extraordinary  gifts  fitting  her  for  such  service,  and  among 
them  a  voice  of  singular  power  and  sweetness,  both  in  speaking 
and  singing.  A  devoted  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  her 
conversion  and  riper  experience  were  in  connection  with  ministers 
of  that  body,  who  also  appear  to  have  countenanced  and  aided 

*  **  She  Spake  of  Him :"  being  BeooUections  of  the  loving  labors  and  earlj  death 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Deming.  By  her  friend,  Mrs.  Grattan  Gunnntss.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  1874.     16mo,  pp.  326. 
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her  evangelistic  work,  while  such  syinpathies  and  activities  as  hers 
could  not  be  limited  by  any  external  pale.  Indeed,  she  seems  to 
have  met  with  less  opposition  to  "  woman  preaching,'^  or  to  have 
disarmed  it  more  easily,  than  some  of  her  sisters  in  our  less  con- 
servative country.  In  her  last  four  years,  which  were  all  of  her 
married  life,  she  was  associated  in  work  as  in  affection  with  her 
husband,  who  was  himself  an  evangelist.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  she  was  a  descendant  of  Bishop  Hooper,  as  her  husband  also 
ivas  of  Cranmer.  She  was  favored  too  with  an  intimate  friend  in 
the  lady  who  has  prepared  this  volume  with  so  much  loving  and 
judicious  care.  An  admirable  Introduction  is  furnished  by  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman.  We  particularly  commend  to  our  readers  the  view 
taken  in  this  Introduction,  and  still  more  fully  in  the  last  chapter, 
which  is  wholly  devoted  to  that  subject,  of  "  Women's  ministry 
in  the  gospeL''  The  question  of  late  re-opened  in  some  quarters, 
how  far  women  may  go  in  publicly  presenting  the.  gospel  and 
inviting  the  multitude  to  accept  it,  we  have  not  seen  anywhere  ar- 
gued with  so  much  combined  wisdom,  candor,  appreciation  of  wo- 
man and  of  this  work,  and  intelligent  deference  to  the  Scriptures, 
as  in  this  concluding  chapter.  Any  thoughtful,  earnest  Christian, 
however  scrupulous  he  may  have  been  as  to  "  female  preaching,'' 
we  think,  must  confess  his  sympathy  with  the  English  rector  in 
the  view  taken  of  this  instance  in  the  Introduction.  We  cannot 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  Geraldine  Hooper  Deming  was  signally 
endowed  by  our  Lord  for  preaching  his  gospel,  attested  by  his 
Spirit  in  the  fruits  of  her  work,  and  has  a  place  among  those  who 
"  turn  many  to  righteousness  "  and  "  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever." 

Much  as  we  conmiend  the  compilation  of  this  memoir,  we  wish 
it  had  a  simpler  and  more  succinct  title,  if  only  her  now  cherished 
name. 

Against  the  Stream.* — As  "The  Sohdnberg-Cotta  Family" 
related  to  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  the  "  Draytons  and  Dav- 
enants,"  with  the  sequel  "  Over  the  Sea,"  to  the  conflict  of  the  Puri- 
tans with  Charles  I.  and  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
"  Diary  of  Kitty  Trevelyan  "  to  the  religious  revival  under  White- 
field  and  Wesley,  so  this  work  from  the  same  pen  has  to  do  with  the 
struggle  in  England,  in  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  open- 

*  Agamst  the  Stream,  The  story  of  a  heroic  age  in  England.  New  York : 
Dodd  k  Mead,  Publishers.    1873.    pp.  689. 
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ing  of  the  present,  for  the  sappression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  nlti- 
mately  British  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies.  If  the  first  must 
be  allowed  to  have  precedence  for  its  marvelous  fascination  and  the 
vivid  portraiture  of  Luther  and  his  doctrine  of  justification,  the 
next  two  were  not  far  behind  it  for  interest  and  instruetiveness. 
In  all,  though  handling  fictitious  personages,  the  author  is  not 
merely  a  novelist,  but  a  historical  and  biographical  delineator,  in 
the  interest  of  philanthropy  and  spiritual  religion.  With  the 
same  general  attractions  of  style  and  characterization,  this  work, 
as  also  the  earlier  "  Victory  of  the  Vanquished,"  which  related  to 
the  first  conflicts  of  Christianity,  produces  less  vivid  effect  by  not 
using  the  forms  of  contemporary  journalizing  so  skillfully  inter- 
woven in  the  others,  and  we  observe  also  some  tendency  to  monot- 
ony in  dwelling  on  the  diverse  aspects  of  the  same  event  to 
different  personages  of  the  story.  Nor  does  the  subject  itself  fur- 
nish so  many  incidents  of  historic  or  personal  interest.  The  story, 
however,  is  engaging,  the  characters  are  distinctly  drawn,  the  re- 
form commemorated  is  set  forth  by  lights  and  shades  drawn  from 
ample  information,  and  we  find  the  same  affluence  of  language, 
and  striking,  even  picturesque,  illustrations  of  truth,  that  have 
marked  all  the  writer's  deservedly  popular  narratives.  The  title  is 
drawn  from  one  aspect  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle — ^the  general 
and  stubborn  opposition  it  encountered  in  its  earlier  stages  from 
precedent,  prejudice,  and  interest.  As  a  motto  it  is  meant  to 
keep  in  mind  the  lesson  that  for  a  time  reformers  must  needs  go 
*' against  the  stream." 

Songs  op  the  Soul.* — This  veiy  beautiful  volume  cannot  M 
to  be  a  favorite  among  the  choicest  gift  books  of  the  season.  The 
number  and  quality  of  the  sacred  lyrics  now  enriching  our  lan- 
guage, including  recent  translations,  Dr  Prime's  well-known  infor- 
mation and  judgment,  and  the  skill  of  the  Cambridge  press  and 
of  the  best  binders,  combine  to  make  it  a  treasure  and  ornament 
for  the  most  fastidious  study  or  parlor.  The  pieces,  some  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  in  number,  are  arranged  under  the  heads 
of  Matin  and  Vesper  Songs,  Songs  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Holy 
Tides  (as  Advent,  Christmas,  etc.),  of  the  Cross,  of  Sorrow,  out  of 
the  Depths,  of  Aspiration,  Faith,  Hope,  Courage,  Love,  Praise 
and  Thanksgiving,  Patience,  Peace,  and  Triumph.  Indexes  are 
added  of  subjects,  authors,  translators,  and  first  lines.    Besides 

*  Songs  of  ike  Soul    Gathered  out  of  manj  lands  and  ages.  By  Samuel  IebnjKIB 
Pbdcb.    New  York :  Robert  Garter  k  Brothers,  18*74.    8yo,  pp.  661. 
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many  of  the  choisest  hymnB  used  in  pnblic  worship,  devout  and 
thoughtful  readers  will  find  here  fitly  enshrined  together  poems 
that  he  has  learned  to  love  before  in  ephemeral  or  inaccessible 
forms,  and  others  that  he  will  welcome  to  the  same  desirable  and 
permanent  association.     We  need  say  no  more. 

Stobibs  of  Infinity.* — There  is  a  strange  mingling  of  fact 
and  fancy  in  this  book ;  and  unless  readers  are  acquainted  with 
gome  of  the  physical  sciences,  it  will  be  quite  difficult  to  tell 
where  fact  ends  and  fancy  begins.  The  facts  relating  to  light, 
upon  which  some  of  the  Stories  of  Infinity  are  founded,  are  them- 
selves more  marvelous  than  any  creations  of  the  imagination. 
And,  for  ourselves,  we  much  prefer  Lumer  as  we  see  it  in  nature 
to  the  person  with  this  name  of  whom  we  read  in  these  stories. 
And  yet  many  of  his  pranks,  as  painted  in  this  book,  are  curious, 
and  will  be  interesting  and  perhaps  instructive  to  some  minds. 
The  speculations  on  religious  subjects  are  worthless. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke's  "  Sex  in  Education"  f  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  the  absorb- 
ing topics  of  Female  Education,  Coeducation,  etc.  It  has  the 
very  great  merit  of  recognizing  that  there  is  such  a  reality  as 
sex  in  the  human  species  and  that  the  reality  is  very  significant. 
The  author  does  ample  justice  to  his  theme,  which  he  discusses 
with  sufficient  plainness  of  speech  without  needlessly  offending 
the  sensibilities.  It  will  make  a  decided  impression  wherever  and 
by  whomsoever  it  is  read,  and  it  deserves  to  be  read  and  pondered 
by  every  person  who  has  any  private  opinions  of  his  or  her  own 
which  he  or  she  may  desire  to  propagate,  in  respect  to  any  ques- 
tion which  concerns  female  education,  whether  it  be  education  in 
the  family,  in  society,  in  the  school,  or  in  the  university.  We 
wish  for  this  work  the  widest  possible  circulation. 

Perry's  Elements  of  Poutical  Economy.J — It  is  a  good  sign 
that  this  treatise  has  reached  its  eleventh  edition.  Ubis  fact  is 
one  of  various  proofs  that  the  science  of  which  it  treats  is  studied 

*  Stories  of  hrfinitty :  Lumer — Histoiy  of  a  Comet — in  Infinity.  By  Camilla 
Flaminarion.  Translated  from  the  French  by  S.  B.  Cbocke&  Boston :  Roberts 
Brothers,  1873.    pp.  287. 

t  iSSBx  in  BokicaHon;  or,  a  Fair  Chance  for  the  Girls.  By  Bdwasd  H.  Clarke, 
M.D.    Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  t  Co.,  1873. 

\  Ekmenta  of  PoUHeai  Economy.  By  Abthub  Latham  Pebby,  Professor  of 
HUtoiy  and  Political  Economy  in  Williams  College.  Eleventh  edition.  Scribner 
k  Go.,  1873. 
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in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Prol  Perry  has  re-written  portiooB 
of  his  meritorious  work.  In  addition  to  its  other  excellences,  it 
is  furnished  with  a  copious  analysis  of  its  contents,  and  with 
several  indexes  at  the  close.  We  trust  that  it  will  win  a  multi- 
tude of  disciples  to  the  sound  doctrines  respecting  trade  and 
finance,  of  which  the  author  is  a  distinguished  advocate. 
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A  handsome  portfolio,  18  X  22  inches,  containing  thirty-four 
photographic  prints,  with  descriptive  text.  This  publication  of 
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AKncLB  t— PRTMmVE  CULTURE. 

PrimiUve  OuUure.  Besearches  into  the  development  of  Mythol- 
ogy, Philosophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Oustom.  By  Edward 
B.  Tylob,  author  of  "  Researches  into  the  Early  History  of 
Mankind,"  eta     2  yol&     London  :  John  Murray,  1871. 

Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Afankindj  and  the  Develop^ 
Tnent  of  OivUvsuxtion.  By  Edward  B.  Ttlor,  author  of 
^'  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans."    London :  John  Murray,  1870. 

It  is  difficult  to  compose  history  by  induction.  And  yet  the 
more  slender  the  induction,  the  more  fascinating  the  task.  His- 
tory that  is  based  upon  testimony,  especially  if  it  be  abundant, 
and  still  more  if  it  be  contemporaneous,  is  of  the  nature  of 
truth  determined,  treasure  stored.  It  is  always  there.  We  can 
get  at  it  at  any  time.  We  do  not  need  to  go  every  few  days 
and  see.  A  pyramid  standing  on  its  base  is  well  enough. 
Why  should  it  not  ?  But  a  pyramid  balanced  on  its  apex  is 
quite  another  affair.  That  is  a  '*  phenomenon."  We  must  look 
into  it  There  is  something  about  it  which  demands  to  be  stud- 
ied.    And  the  finer  the  point  on  which  so  broad  an  induction 
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rests,  the  greater  our  admiration  and  the  more  intense  our  eager- 
ness to  solve  a  problem  so  enticingly  impossible.  It  is  Dot 
curiosity  alone  which  impels  us  to  **  evolve  out  of  conscious- 
ness "  that  knowledge  which  refuses  to  come  at  any  other  bid- 
ding. It  is  not  curiosity  alone  that  sets  us  to  the  task  of 
determining  what  was  from  the  indeterminate  traces  of  what 
might  have  been.  If  from  a  single  bone  the  paleontologist  can 
sometimes  restore  an  entire  genus — if  from  a  few  well-triturated 
roots  the  linguist  may  be  able  to  recover  large  portions  of  a 
primitive  speech,  and  even  tell  where  dwelt  the  prehistoric 
tribes  who  spoke  it,  how  they  lived,  what  their  domestic  ani- 
mals, what  their  daily  food,  their  religion,  their  tools,  their 
homes — it  is  not  curiosity  alone  that  spurs  the  mind  along  a 
track  which  opens  up  such  wonders.  And  even  if  we  add  to 
the  ordinary  usage  of  the  term  that  genuine  love  of  truth  and 
that  hunger  for  knowledge  which  may  fairly  belong  to  its  defi- 
nition, we  have  yet  not  wholly  covered  the  case.  There  is  an 
artistic  admiration  for  truth,  as  well  as  a  scientific  love  of  it. 
And  oftentimes  when  we  are  upon  the  most  keen  and  eager 
quest,  it  is  in  obedience  to  the  poetic  sentiment  within  us  quite 
as  much  as  to  the  wise  inquisitiveness :  perhaps  unconsciously, 
but  none  the  less  really.  There  is  something  delicious  in  the 
very  use  of  a  power  which  regains  lost  worlds  of  knowledge 
with  such  slender  means.  There  is  something  startling  in  the 
vastness  and  the  quaintness  of  that  knowledge,  something  that 
appeals  to  the  poetic  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  judicial  mind. 
And  when  we  come  to  see  more  completely  all  the  springs  of 
intellectual  aspiration,  we  shall  very  likely  be  astonished  to  find 
how  we  have  been  urged  forward  by  our  love  of  the  beautiful 
as  well  as  by  our  thirst  for  the  knowable.  Strolling  along  a 
beach,  our  careless  feet  dislodge  some  water-worn,  barnacled 
fragment  of  timber.  Was  it  a  wreck  ?  If  so,  who  were  the 
hapless  voyagers  that  trusted  themselves  to  its  deceitful 
strength  ?  What  were  their  hopes,  their  plans,  their  sorrows 
and  joys?  Who  were  their  beloved  ones  at  home,  who  waited 
in  vain  for  their  return?  To  what  port  were  they  bound? 
By  what  catastrophe  were  they  overturned  into  the  watery 
death  always  lurking  for  them  ?  Was  it  in  distant  seas,  and 
did  this  weary  waif  drift  on  the  currents  half  the  world  over 
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before  it  rested  here  ?  What  tales  could  it  tell  us  of  the  caprice 
of  wind  and  wave,  of  the  strange  gambolling  herds  of  the  sea, 
of  fleets  and  argosies  that  swept  homeward  from  the  gates  of 
the  morning,  of  other  navies,  as  proud  but  less  happy,  that 
went  gurgling  down  into  depths  unseen  ?  These  questions  all 
have  their  poetical  side  no  less  than  their  practical.  And  in 
like  manner,  when  we  question  a  fragment  we  find  cast  up  on 
the  sliores  of  the  unknown — ^a  fossil — a  flint — a  broken  word — 
there  is  that  in  each  answer  it  makes  to  us  which  appeals  to 
the  aesthetic  sense  as  well  as  to  the  scientific.  In  most  cases, 
doubtless,  a  part  of  the  eager  interest  which  lures  the  investi- 
gator onward  in  whatever  track  of  science,  is  due  to  the  highly 
poetical  and  spiritual  light  which  shines  from  every  fact  he 
reaches.  There  is  poetry  even  in  mathematics ;  how  much  more 
in  archaeology. 

We  can  readily  see,  as  we  wander  through  these  volumes  so 
densely  crowded  with  fiict,  what  a  fascination  Mr.  Tylor  must 
have  found  in  his  toil  In  a  dissertation  like  this  upon  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  principal  elements  of  civilization,  there  are 
the  separate  interests  which  attach  to  each  element  by  itself,  its 
history,  its  development,  and  the  philosophy  of  its  growth ; 
and  superadded  to  all  these,  the  great  and  inspiring  satisfaction 
of  adjusting  them  to  each  other  and  seeing  them  grow  under 
his  hand  into  one  harmonious  whole.  It  is  under  somewhat  of 
the  same  spell  that  the  reader  follows  in  his  footsteps  through 
the  mazes  of  this  immense  investigation.  The  study  of  civil- 
ization has  a  poetical  side  quite  as  luminous  as  its  scientific. 

We  do  not  propose  to  "  review  "  these  comely  volumes,  in  the 
technical  sense  of  that  term  ;  still  less  to  set  over  against  each 
stage  of  the  argument  any  theological  endorsement  or  rejoinder. 
That  task  may  be  properly  left  to  whoever  may  have  taken 
in  hand  the  business  of  settling  principles  and  engineering  hy- 
potheses. Mr.  Tylor  is  not  only  a  representative,  but  in  some 
sense  an  apostle  and  champion  of  the  views  presented  in  his 
work.  He  is  at  least  a  prime  authority  on  that  side  of  the 
great  question ;  and  as  such  he  is  entitled  to  a  hearing.  We 
propose  to  afford  him  a  hearing  with  those  whose  knowledge  of 
his  investigations  may  necessarily  be  limited  to  some  such  me- 
dium as  the  present ;  and  to  that  end  shall  endeavor  to  state 
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and  explain  his  positions  as  briefly  and  as  carefully  as  we  may 
be  able. 

The  patb  along  which  Mr.  Tylor  conducts  us  is  altogether 
ethnographic,  not  at  all  metaphysical  or  theological.  It  is  an 
inductive  study  of  tribal  life  So  far  as  possible,  all  prejudg- 
ments are  cleared  away,  and  each  point  is  reached  by  pure 
investigation.  The  pagan  mind  is  studied  not  in  the  light  of 
our  belie&  and  opinions,  even  those  which  we  hold  to  be  most 
indisputably  true,  and  true  for  all  latitudes  and  agen,  but  simply 
as  it  stands  forth  in  its  own  manifestations,  asit  works  itself  out 
with  its  own  barbaric  machinery.  We  wish  to  know,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  prehistoric  savage  got  his  ideas  of  God; 
whether  they  were  in  any  way  evolved  out  of  his  own  processes 
of  reasoning,  or  were  communicated  to  him  ab  extra.  So  far 
as  we  get  any  answer  to  our  question,  we  get  it  by  studying  Am, 
not  by  studying  our  own  ideas  about  him.  We  wish  to  know 
what  were  the  original  seeds  of  civilization,  whence  came  those 
primal  impulses  which  have  expanded  so  wondrously  and  so 
diversely  along  different  lines  of  the  race — Aztec,  Chinese, 
Egyptian,  Semitic,  European.  The  answer,  if  answer  we  get, 
is  pure  matter  of  fact ;  discoverable  not  by  deduction  from  the 
latest  modem  postulates,  but  by  induction  from  the  earliest 
known  facts.  This  method  has  its  advantages,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  also  its  disadvantagea  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  practic- 
able ground,  and  the  conclusions  ordinarily  go  no  farther  than 
the  premises  warrant  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  subtle  risk 
arising  from  this  very  fact ;  and  we  yield  our  confident  belief 
to  conclusions  which  seem  to  be  pure  inductions,  and  because 
they  are  inductions,  while  in  reality  they  have  been  uncon- 
sciously and  largely  alloyed  with  our  own  opinions  If  we  keep 
our  eyes  open  to  this  danger,  the  inductive  method  of  in- 
vestigation is  by  far  the  safest,  and  in  some  respects  the  only 
method  of  dealing  with  the  different  topics  which  enter  into  a 
study  of  civilization. 

Accordingly,  the  reader  of  these  volumes  will  follow  the  au- 
thor over  an  almost  unlimited  field,  from  which  he  will  find 
gathered  an  immense  aggregation  of  facts,  encyclopedic  in  their 
fullness,  and  very  clear  in  the  utterance  of  their  testimony. 
They  are  what  Buskin  calls  '^  talkative  facts."    Mr.  Tylor  has 
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been  eclectic,  bat  apparently  not  exclasive ;  and  the  accumula- 
tions of  ten  years'  toil  have  been  cautiously  sifted,  that  none 
but  evidence  of  the  clearest  obtainable  quality  might  enter  into 
the  case.  This  is  so  abundant,  however,  as  to  be  at  times  almost 
confusing.  The  facts  are  so  numberless,  so  diverse,  and  adduci- 
ble  in  so  many  lines  of  proof,  that  one  has  to  turn  back  occa- 
sionally to  make  sure  that  the  exact  point  in  hand  shall  not  be 
buried  out  of  sight  under  the  overwhelming  mass  of  details. 
The  sources  of  evidence  are  almost  indefinitely  extended  by 
the  author's  acceptance  of  modem  savagery  as  properly  and 
truly  representative  of  the  like  stage  among  the  earliest  pro- 
genitors of  the  race.  The  first  savages  have  left  traces  of  a  life 
so  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  modern  pagan  tribe,  the  same 
rude  methods  of  taking  their  prey,  preparing  their  food,  build- 
ing their  homes,  worshiping  their  gods,  that  for  all  purposes  of 
evidence  they  may  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  ;  and  we 
can  study  our  problem  not  only  by  looking  back  among  the 
dim  figures  that  groped  on  the  horizon  of  the  dawn,  but  by 
looking  out  upon  precisely  the  same  spectacle  contemporaneous 
with  ourselves.  We  have  "  prehistoric  "  barbarism  moving  on 
now  side  by  side  with  the  ripest  civilizations.  ''  The  thesis 
which  1  venture  to  sustain,"  says  Mr.  Tylor,  "  within  limits,  is 
simply  this,  that  the  savage  state  in  some  measure  represents 
an  early  condition  of  mankind,  out  of  which  the  higher  culture 
has  gradually  been  developed  or  evolved,  by  processes  still  in 
regular  operation  as  of  old,  the  result  showing  that  on  the  whole 
progress  has  fiir  prevailed  over  relapsa"    (i,  28.) 

This  brings  us  to  the  direct  question.  What  is  the  special 
problem  upon  which  this  work  is  engaged?  What  is  its  pur- 
pose, its  theory?  What  is  the  axis  of  crystallization,  so  to 
speak,  along  which  these  countless  facts  arrange  themselves  ? 
The  question  belongs  to  the  larger  one  that  yet  remains,  namely. 
What  results  does  Mr.  Tylor  obtain  ?  But  we  shall  be  better 
prepared  for  those  results  when  we  reach  them,  if  we  first  an- 
swer this.  The  investigation  was  entered  upon  of  course,  and 
manifestly,  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  the  case,  whatever  the  truth 
might  be.  And  having  reached  what  he  believes  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient induction,  the  author  embodies  it  in  the  form  of  a  propo- 
sition or  theory,  and  in  its  support  sets  before  us  the  laborious 
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processes  of  experimentation  through  which  he  had  previously 
toiled  himself.  His  theory  shall  be  first  stated  in  his  own 
words.  "  By  comparing  the  various  stages  of  civilization 
among  races  known  to  history,  with  the  aid  of  archaeological 
inference  from  the  remains  of  prehistoric  tribes,  it  seems  po^i- 
ble  to  judge  in  a  rough  way  of  an  early  general  condition  of 
man,  which  from  our  point  of  view  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  prim- 
itive condition,  whatever  yet  earlier  state  may  in  reality  have 
lain  behind  it  This  hypothetical  primitive  condition  corre- 
sponds in  a  considerable  degree  to  that  of  modem  savage  tribes, 
who,  in  spite  of  their  difierence  and  distance,  have  in  common 
certain  elements  of  civilization,  which  seem  remains  of  an  early 
state  of  the  human  race  at  large.  If  this  hypothesis  be  true, 
then,  notwithstanding  the  continual  interference  of  degeneration, 
the  main  tendency  of  culture  from  primeval  up  to  modern  times 
has  been  from  savagery  towards  civilization."  (i,  19.)  This 
growth  of  culture  the  author  subsequently  terms  the  progres- 
sion-theory, and  sharply  contrasts  it  with  the  degeneration- 
theory.  Neither,  however,  excludes  the  other.  History  plainly 
shows  both  processes  in  constant  operation,  sometimes  side  by 
side  in  different  peoples,  sometimes  in  the  same  people  at  differ- 
ent stages.  The  question  only  is.  Which  is  the  primal,  and 
which  the  secondary  process?  Did  the  race  start  upon  the 
higher  level  already  divinely  equipped  with  arts  and  ideas, 
which  were  preserved  and  expanded  by  the  Egyptian,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  their  compeers — but  by  slow  degrada- 
tion were  lost  by  the  progenitors  of  the  Tatar,  the  Australian, 
the  Patagonian,  the  Hottentot?  Or  did  the  first  generations 
begin  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  have  all  the  civilizations 
which  have  risen  in  different  countries  since  been  the  result  of 
climbing  from  that  lowest  point?  This  latter  supposition  the 
author  accepts  as  fairly  sustained  by  the  history  of  the  race. 
The  climbing  has  not  been  regular,  but  spasmodic  and  inter- 
mittent It  has  not  always  been  climbing,  but  often  regression 
instead.  "  The  progression-theor}'  recognizes  degradation,  and 
the  degradation-theory  recognizes  progression,  as  powerful  in- 
fluences in  the  course  of  culture.  Under  proper  limitations 
the  principles  of  both  theories  are  conformable  to  historical 
knowledge,  which  shows  us  on  the  one  hand  that  the  state  of 
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the  higher  nations  was  reached  by  progression  from  a  lower 
state,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  culture  gained  by  progression 
may  be  lost  by  degradation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  History,  taken  as  our 
guide  in  explaining  the  different  stages  of  civilization,  offers  a 
theory  based  on  actual  experienca  This  is  a  development- the- 
ory, in  which  both  advance  and  relapse  have  their  acknowledged 
places.  But  so  far  as  history  is  to  be  our  criterion,  progression 
is  primary  and  degradation  secondary."  (i,  84)  Whatever  de- 
grees of  civilization  then  have  been  reached  by  any  people  and 
at  any  epoch,  may  be  regarded  always  as  the  result  of  advance 
from  a  lower  stage  to  a  higher.  On  the  other  hand,  most  cases 
of  barbarism  are  to  be  considered  as  cases  of  arrested  develop- 
ment, or  of  very  slight  advance  on  the  primeval  savagery, 
while  a -few  can  be  shown  to  be  the  result  of  degeneration  from 
a  previous  higher  stage.  "  It  will  be  seen  again  and  again,  by 
examining  such  topics  as  language,  mythology,  custom,  religion, 
that  savage  opinion  is  in  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  state,  while 
the  civilized  mind  still  bears  vestiges,  neither  few  nor  slight,  of 
a  past  condition  from  which  savages  represent  the  least  and 
civilized  men  the  greatest  advance.  Thmughout  the  whole 
vast  range  of  the  history  of  human  thought  and  habit,  while 
civilization  has  to  contend  not  only  with  survival  from  lower 
levels,  bat  also  with  degeneration  within  its  own  borders,  it  yet 
proves  capable  of  overcoming  both  and  taking  its  own  course. 
History  within  its  proper  field,  and  ethnography  over  a  wider 
range,  combine  to  show  that  the  institutions  which  can  best 
hold  their  own  in  the  world  gradually  supersede  the  less  fit 
ones,  and  that  this  incessant  conflict  determiqes  the  general 
resultant  course  of  cultui^e."     (i,  62.) 

Proceeding  upon  this  development  or  progression -theory  of 
the  rise  of  civilization,  Mr.  Tylor  sets  forth  at  great  length  the 
evidences  upon  which  so  broad  an  induction  is  based.  It  is  to 
be  noted  at  the  outset  that  he  limits  his  task,  and  that  of  his 
reader  as  well,  to  a  few  well  defined  elements  of  the  question. 
These  may  be  taken  as  types  or  analogues  of  the  remaining 
elements,  a  study  of  which  would  yield  similar  results.  The 
argument  "  takes  cognizance  principally  of  knowledge,  art,  and 
custom,  and  indeed  only  very  partial  cognizance  within  this  field, 
the  vast  range  of  physical,  political,  social,  and  ethical  considera- 
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tioQS  being  left  all  but  untouched.  Its  standard  of  reckoning 
progress  and  decline  is  not  that  of  ideal  good  and  evil,  but  of 
movement  along  a  measured  line  from  grade  to  grade  of  actual 
savagery,  barbarism,  and  civUization."     (i,  28.) 

Within  these  limits  the  mass  of  evidence  is  distributed  into 
five  groups;  Survival  in  Culture — Origin  of  Language — the 
Art  of  Counting — Mythology — and  Animism.  The  remainder 
of  this  paper  will  be  devoted  to  the  results  obtained  in  each  of 
these  lines  of  investigation. 

Among  the  countless  trivialities  of  habit  that  go  to  make 
up  our  everyday  thinking  and  living,  there  are  some  which, 
when  we  stop  to  notice  them,  appear  so  quaint,  so  grotesque, 
and  even  so  absurd,  that  when  we  compare  them  with  any 
standard  furnished  by  either  reason  or  culture,  we  are  entirely 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  them.  How  came  such  curious  ele- 
ments to  hold  a  place  in  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  rational 
men  ?  On  what  possible  consideration  does  a  full-grown  man, 
living  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  professing  to  be  a  man  of 
sense,  still  insist  on  seeing  the  new  moon  over  his  right 
shoulder  ?  What  will  account  for  the  custom  of  ejaculatory 
prayer  or  salutation  when  one  sneezes? — a  custom  common  to 
the  civilized  and  the  savage,  found  among  Zulus,  Negroes, 
Polynesians,  Greeks  and  Bomans,  Jews  and  Hindus,  Persians, 
and  the  nations  of  modem  Europe.  Whence  come  those 
innumerable  "signs"  and  "omens"  and  warnings,'' those  pre- 
sentiments, those  notions  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  those 
countless  fragmentary  superstitions,  which  still  make  so  large 
a  part  of  the  folk-lore  under  the  highest  civilization,  and  which 
still  have  some  share  in  guiding  the  daily  conduct  of  men  who 
are  sensible  enough  to  blush  while  they  obey  ?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion as  instructive  as  it  is  curioua  Mr.  Tylor  has  traced 
large  numbers  of  these  enigmatical  facts  to  their  origin  in 
primeval  darkness.  They  spring  from  customs  of  savage  life, 
customs  which  to  the  savage  himself  had  a  meaning,  and 
expressed,  for  example,  some  rude  sentiment  of  homage,  some 
incantation  of  sorcery,  some  invocation  of  the  gods,  some  em- 
blem of  friendship,  some  token  of  defiance,  some  proof  of  dar- 
ing. By  lapse  of  time  these  meanings  have  faded  away,  while 
the  rite  itself,  the  formula,  the  sign,  persistently  holds  its  place  ,* 
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and  thus,  creatures  of  habit  as  we  are,  and  simpletons  beside, 
we  band  on  these  traditionary  absurdities  to  our  children  as 
our  fathers  did  to  us,  growing  every  year  with  the  increase  of 
light  a  little  more  conscious  of  our  sillines<<,  and  a  little  more 
ignorant,  if  possible,  of  any  ground  for  perpetuating  it  Even 
in  enlightened  countries,  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  at  least  among 
the  peasantry,  is  hardly  yet  a  thing  of  the  past  Apparitions, 
ghosts,  vampires,  divining  rods,  second  sight,  fortune  tellin^r, 
€t  id  omnej  are  only  slowly  losing  ground  in  the  common  mind. 
And  some  advanced  doubters  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
race  have  got  as  far  as  the  amiable  bishop  who  thought ''  there 
were  some  things  in  OtUliver^s  TVavels  that  he  could  not  and 
would  not  believe  I" — ^and  have  attained  to  an  estimable  pitch 
of  philosophical  scepticism  concerning  things  that  are  intrinsi- 
cally impossible.  But  where  these  relics  of  common  opinion 
and  common  practice  still  survive,  they  may  often,  perhaps 
generally,  be  traced  back  to  a  primeval  source.  They  are 
*'  survivals "  of  ancient  savage  thought  and  custom  in  the 
midst  of  modern  culture.  The  line  of  survival  in  many  of 
these  cases  is  so  distinct  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  convic- 
tion that  in  these  unreasoning  habits  of  opinion  and  act  we  are 
cherishing  fragments  of  custom  which  have  drifted  down  to  us 
over  countless  waste  centuries  of  barbarism.  "The  German 
peasant,  who  says  a  flock  of  sheep  is  lucky  but  a  herd  of  swine 
unlucky  to  meet,  and  the  Cornish  miner  who  turns  away  in 
horror  when  he  meets  an  old  woman  or  a  rabbit  on  his  way  to 
the  pit's  mouth,  are  to  this  day  keeping  up  relics  of  early 
savagery  as  genuine  as  any  flint  implement  dug  out  of  a  tumu- 
lus" (i,  109.)  Spirit  rapping,  spirit  writing,  spirit  lifting,  table 
moving,  **  mediums,''  and  even  "  planchette,"  are  shown  to 
have  had  a  similar  remote  ancestry,  with  recognizable  progeny 
at  every  stage  in  the  long  slow  advance.  And  the  author 
closes  his  account  of  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  this  branch  of  his  subject,  with  the  unexpected 
and  not  comfortable  dilenmia — "  The  issue  raised  by  the  com- 
parison of  savage,  barbaric,  and  civilized  Spiritualism,  is  this : 
Do  the  Bed  Indian  medicine-man,  the  Tatar  necromancer,  the 
Highland  ghost-seer,  and  the  Boston  medium,  share  the  posses- 
sion of  belief  and  knowledge  of  the  highest  truth  and  import, 
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which  nevertheless  the  great  intellectual  movement  of  the  last 
two  centuries  has  simply  thrown  aside  ^  worthless  ?  Is  what 
we  are  habitually  boasting  of  and  calling  new  enlightenment, 
then,  in  fact  a  decay  of  knowledge  ?  If  so,  this  is  a  remark- 
able case  of  degeneration,  and  the  savages  whom  some  ethno- 
graphers look  on  as  degenerate  from  a  higher  civilization,  may 
turn  on  their  accusers  and  charge  them  with  having  fallen 
from  the  high  level  of  savage  knowledge."  (i.  141.) 

The  argument  from  the  Origin  of  Language  is  of  a  nature 
sirnilar  to  that  from  Survival  in  Culture.  It  covers  but  a  single 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  from  that  derives  what  might  be 
called  a  minor  probability.  Without  professing  to  account 
for  sense-words,  which  constitute  the  vast  majority  of  terms  in 
any  given  language,  it  deals  with  soutid-words  alone.  The 
comparison  of  savage  dialects  reveals  in  large  numbers  of  them 
the  same  emotional  and  imitative  sounds  used  to  express  the 
same  notions.  The  comparison  of  cultivated  languages  with 
these  reveals  the  same  roots  still  in  use  for  the  same  purposes. 
So  much  at  least  of  the  speech  of  civilized  people  is  a  survival 
of  savage  invention,  and  must  have  come  down  from  prehis- 
toric sources.  Mr.  Tylor  carefully  guards  this  induction,  that 
it  may  not  be  taken  to  cover  more  ground  than  belongs  to  it : 
**  I  do  not  think  that  the  evidence  here  adduced  justifies  the 
setting-up  of  what  is  called  the  inter) ectional  and  imitative 
theory  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  original  lan- 
guage. Valid  as  this  theory  proves  itself  within  limits,  it 
would  be  incautious  to  accept  a  hypothesis  which  can  perhaps 
satisfactorily  account  for  a  twentieth  of  the  crude  forms  in  any 
language,  as  a  certain  and  absolute  explanation  of  the  nineteen- 
twentieths  whose  origin  remains  doubtful.  A  key  must  un- 
lock more  doors  than  this,  to  be  taken  as  the  master-key." 
(i,  208.)  The  two  chapters  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment are  very  suggestive;  but  the  details  of  the  comparison 
are  easily  accessible  elsewhere.  The  point  of  the  reasoning  is 
this.  Large  numbers  of  imitative  words  are  found  to  be  the 
common  property  of  savage  dialects  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  the  same  family,  and  cannot  be  proved  to  have  had  any 
intercourse :  such  words  cannot,  therefore,  have  descended  from 
one  common  origin,  but  must  have  sprung  into  use  among 
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different  tribes  independently  as  occasion  suggested  or  need 
required.  If  this  is  demonstrably  true  of  certain  classes  of 
terms  which  are  common  to  the  lowast  savage  life  and  have 
"  survived  "  in  languages  of  the  ripest  culture,  it  is  probably 
true  of  the  other  elements  of  speech  :  that  is,  all  language  has 
probably  developed  from  the  crude  sounds  and  symbols  which 
furnish  the  earliest  means  of  intercourse  in  savage  society,  and 
not  from  some  one  parent  dialect  already  completely  prepared 
and  divinely  communicated.  "  Ethnography  reasonably  ac- 
counts at  once  for  the  immense  power  and  the  manifest  weak- 
ness of  language  as  a  means  of  expressing  modem  educated 
thought,  by  treating  it  as  an  original  product  of  low  culture, 
gradually  adapted  by  ages  of  evolution  and  selection,  to  an- 
swer more  or  less  sufficiently  the  requirements  of  modern 
civilization."     (i,  217.) 

The  brief  chapter  on  the  Art  of  Counting  contains  some  cur- 
ious facts  gathered  from  the  lowest  stages  of  barbarism,  and 
tends  to  the  same  general  result,  viz :  that  the  various  systems 
of  computation  in  use  among  enlightened  nations  are  direct 
growths  from  the  first  rude  numerals  of  savage  tribes.  A  sin- 
gle statement  from  the  close  of  the  chapter  will  suffice  to  pre- 
sent Mr.  Tylor*s  view.  "  Among  savage  and  civilized  races 
alike,  the  general  framework  of  numeration  stands  throughout 
the  world  as  an  abiding  monument  of  primeval  culture.  This 
framework,  the  all  but  universal  scheme  of  reckoning  by  fives, 
tens,  and  twenties,  shows  that  the  childish  and  savage  practice 
of  counting  on  fingers  and  toes  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
arithmetical  science.  Ten  seems  the  most  convenient  arith- 
metical basis  offered  by  systems  founded  on  hand-counting,  but 
twelve  would  have  been  better,  and  duo-decimal  arithmetic  is 
in  fact  a  protest  against  the  less  convenient  decimal  arithmetic 
in  ordinary  use.  The  case  is  the  not  uncommon  one  of  high 
civilization  bearing  evident  traces  of  the  rudeness  of  its  origin 
in  ancient  barbaric  life."     (i,  246.) 

The  wonder-world  of  Mythology  furnishes  ample  materials 
for  the  uses  of  the  evolution-theory  in  culture.  It  has  been 
fashionable  indeed  in  almost  all  ages  to  **  rationalize  "  these 
beautiful  figments  of  the  poetic  brain  and  worshipful  heart ;  so 
that  even  in  ancient  times  old  Atlas  was  half  suspected  to  have 
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been  nothing  more  than  an  uncommonlj  smart  astronomer, 
and  Zeus  himself  only  a  king  of  Crete.  The  scepticism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  still  more  destructive,  and  everything 
fell,  or  was  expected  to,  before  its  remorseless  scythe.  The 
golden  shower  of  Danae  dissolved  into  the  prosaic  specie  that 
bribed  her  guards.  The  she-wolf  that  suckled  Bomulus  and 
Bemus  tamed  down  into  a  buxom  nurse  by  the  name  of  Lupa. 
But  this  method  of  deodorizing  these  myths  is  far  more  bar- 
barous than  the  myths  themselves.  It  strips  them  not  only  of 
their  poetic  fragrance,  but  of  their  truth  as  well ;  and  in  these 
materialized  forms  they  correspond  neither  to  historic  fact  nor 
to  prehistoric  fancy ;  they  represent  nothing,  *'  in  the  heavens 
above,  nor  in  the  earth  beneath,  nor  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth."  In  almost  any  given  instance,  when  a  primitive  fable 
is  interpreted  by  the  realistic  method,  and  all  that  is  mythical 
in  the  story  is  macerated  out  of  it,  the  residuum  is  so  trivial 
and  so  grotesque  as  to  refute  itself  by  the  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum.  Mr.  Cox  illustrates  it  by  supposing  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer  '^rationalized''  by  leaving  out  the  giants.  Myth  is 
something  else  than  a  tough  dry  kernel  of  fact  enveloped  in  an 
atmosphere  of  imagination ;  and  its  meaning  is  not  to  be  got 
by  simply  blazing  off  the  atmosphere  and  retaining  the  kernel 
It  is  rather  the  result  of  reasoning ;  reasoning  in  a  very  crude 
intellect  to  be  sure,  and  upon  premises  which  to  modem  illu- 
rainati  would  be  meaningless  and  contemptible,  but  which  to 
the  primeval  savage  himself  were  full  of  truth  and  full  of 
wonder.  His  mind  was  impressible  like  that  of  a  child.  The 
phenomena  of  nature,  countless,  rapid,  mysterious,  amazing, 
and  utterly  inexplicable,  came  trooping  in  upon  him  and 
scoring  upon  his  plastic  mind  infinitely  varied  impressions, 
vivid  enough  and  startling  enough  to  make  the  brain  of  a  sav- 
age whirl  Let  us  conceive  an  adult  mind  in  an  infantile  state, 
without  knowledge,  without  ideas,  hopelessly  involved  in  these 
perplexing  confusions,  yet  attempting  to  disentangle  and  match 
them  into  some  sort  of  explainable  relation — ^and  we  have  the 
conditions  for  generating  myth.  It  is  the  first  spark  of  savage 
I'eason  trying  to  illumine  the  darkness.  Things  glimmer  and 
fioat  and  fisule  before  the  eye,  to  re-appear  in  the  strangest  com- 
binations like  cloud-scenery  in  the  sky.    The  more  complicated 
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the  problem,  the  more  readily  does  reason,  half  baffled,  turn 
over  the  task  to  the  fancy,  equally  crude  and  equally  childish 
with  itself;  and  between  the  two  the  airy  substance  slowly  per- 
sonifies itself  in  poetic  shape,  and  the  myth  becomes  a  reality 
in  the  savage  consciousness,  perhaps  complete  at  once,  perhaps 
destined  to  strange  growths  and  transmutations  by  the  addi- 
tions and  attritions  of  the  ages  to  come  after.  How  poetical 
and  even  pathetic  are  many  of  these  fabulous  personifications 
may  be  seen  by  citing  a  single  one  among  hundreds— the  myth 
of  the  Pest-maiden«  '*  There  sat  a  Russian  under  a  larch-tree, 
and  the  sunshine  glanced  like  fire.  He  saw  something  coniing 
from  afar ;  he  looked  again — ^it  was  the  Pest-maiden,  huge  of 
stature,  all  shrouded  in  linen,  striding  towards  him«  He  would 
have  fled  in  terror,  but  the  form  grasped  him  with  her  long 
outstretched  hand.  'Knowest  thou  the  Pest?'  she  said;  'I 
am  sha  Take  me  on  thy  shoulders  and  carry  me  through  all 
Russia ;  miss  no  village,  no  town,  for  I  must  visit  all.  But 
fear  not  for  thyself ;  thou  shalt  be  safe  amid  the  dying.'  Cling- 
ing with  her  long  hands,  she  clambered  on  the  peasant's  back  ; 
he  stepped  onward,  saw  the  form  above  him  as  he  went,  but 
felt  no  burden.  First  he  bore  her  to  the  towns ;  they  found 
there  joyous  dance  and  song ;  but  the  form  waved  her  linen 
shroud,  and  joy  and  mirth  were  gone.  As  the  wretched  man 
looked  round,  he  saw  mourning,  he  heard  the  tolling  of  the 
bells,  there  came  funeral  processions,  the  graves  could  not  hold 
the  dead.  He  passed  on,  and  coming  near  each  village  heard 
the  shriek  of  the  dying,  saw  all  faces  white  in  the  desolate 
houses.  But  high  on  the  hUl  stands  his  own  hamlet :  his  Wife, 
his  little  children  are  there,  and  the  aged  parents,  and  his  heart 
bleeds  as  he  draws  near.  With  strong  gripe  he  holds  the 
maiden  fast  and  plunges  with  her  beneath  the  waves.  He 
sank :  she  rose  again,  but  she  quailed  before  a  heart  so  fearless, 
and  fled  far  away  to  the  forest  and  the  mountains"    (i,  268.) 

Among  the  groups  of  myths  which  are  examined  in  this 
work,  and  which  are  treated  with  great  copiousness  of  informa- 
tion and  analysis,  are  the  personifications  of  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  myths  which  have  sprung  from  the  water-spout,  the  rain- 
bow, the  sand-pillar,  sunset  and  eclipse,  wind  and  tempest, 
thunder  and  earthquake,  the  doctrine  of  werewolves,  giants. 
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dwarfs,  men  of  the  woods,  tailed  men,  tribes  of  monsters,  and  a 
great  variety  of  others.  These  researches  are  accompanied  and 
supplemented  bj  discussions  upon  philosophic  myth  rising 
among  semi-civilized  people,  and  even  among  the  enlightened, 
to  account  for  some  remarkable  event  or  phenomenon,  the 
bearing  of  the  miracles  and  legends  of  the  middle  ages  upon 
mythology,  eponymic  legend,  etymological  myths,  beast-fables, 
the  effect  of  language  in  the  formation  of  myth,  and  other 
minor  topics  which  belong  to  the  subject  All  these  contrib- 
ute not  only  to  the  exhaustive  treatment  and  the  picturesque 
effect,  but  cdso  to  the  final  adjudication.  The  argument  moves 
on  with  a  broad  sweep.  "In  its  course  there  have  been  ex- 
amined the  processes  of  animating  and  personifying  nature,  the 
formation  of  legend  by  exaggeration  and  perversion  of  fact,  the 
stiffening  of  metaphor  by  mistaken  realization  of  words,  the 
conversion  of  speculative  theories  and  still  less  substantial  fic- 
tions into  pretended  traditional  events,  the  passage  of  myth 
into  miracle-legend,  the  definition  by  name  and  place  given  to 
any  floating  imagination,  the  adaptation  of  mythic  incident  as 
moral  example,  and  the  incessant  crystallization  of  story  into 
history.  The  investigation  of  these  intricate  and  devious  opera- 
tions has  brought  ever  more  and  more  broadly  into  view  two 
principles  of  my  thologic  science.  The  first  is  that  legend,  when 
classified  on  a  suflBcient  scale,  displays  a  regularity  of  develop- 
ment which  the  notion  of  motiveless  fancy  quite  fails  to  account 
for,  and  which  must  be  attributed  to  laws  of  formation  whereby 
every  story,  old  and  new,  has  arisen  from  its  definite  origin  and 
sufficient  cause.  So  uniform,  indeed,  is  such  development,  that 
it  becomes  possible  to  treat  myth  as  an  organic  product  of  man- 
kind at  large,  in  which  individual,  national,  and  even  racial 
distinctions  stand  subordinate  to  universal  qualities  of  the 
human  mind.  The  second  principle  concerns  the  relation  of 
myth  to  history.  It  is  true  that  the  search  for  mutUated  and 
mystified  traditions  of  real  events,  which  formed  so  main  a  part 
of  old  mythological  researches,  seems  to  grow  more  hopeless 
the  farther  the  study  of  legend  extends.  Even  the  fragments 
of  real  chronicle  found  imbedded  in  the  mythic  structure  are 
mostly  in  so  corrupt  a  state,  that  far  from  their  elucidating  his- 
tory they  need  history  to  elucidate  them.     Yet  unconsciously, 
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and  as  it  were  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  shapers  and  transmit- 
ters of  poetic  legend  have  preserved  for  us  masses  of  sound  his- 
torical evidence.  They  moulded  intx>  mythic  lives  of  gods  and 
heroes  their  own  ancestral  heirlooms  of  thought  and  word,  they 
displayed  in  the  structure  of  their  legends  the  operations  of 
their  own  minds,  they  placed  on  record  the  arts  and  manners, 
the  philosophy  and  religion  of  their  own  times,  times  of  which 
formal  history  has  often  lost  the  very  memory.  Myth  is  the 
history  of  its  authors,  not  of  its  subjects ;  it  records  the  lives, 
not  of  superhuman  heroes,  but  of  poetic  nations."    (i,  875,  876.) 

The  remaining  branch  of  Mr.  Tylor^s  argument  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Animism.  This  is  the  summum  opus.  It  is  of  very 
great  interest,  and  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  volume, 
together  with  the  closing  chapter  of  the  first 

The  term  is  not  a  new  one,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  argu- 
ment is  appropriated  to  the  general  notion  of  the  spiritual  side 
of  human  thought,  man's  beliefs  and  emotions  with  respect  to  the 
supernatural  and  his  own  relation  to  it  The  lowest  element- 
ary definition  of  religion  is  taken  to  be  "  the  belief  in  Spiritual 
Beings."  We  cannot  positively  affirm,  as  some  have,  that  there 
are  tribes  which  are  utterly  destitute  of  religious  notions,  and 
have  no  vestiges  of  even  superstitious  rites,  and  if  we  could  it 
would  make  no  material  difference  in  our  general  conclusion :  but 
it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  set  the  criterion  of  religious  belief 
higher  than  this.  Different  tribes  may  work  out  their  own  relig- 
ious ideas  into  widely  diverse  creeds  and  observances,  but  what 
we  want  is  to  start  with  that  and  only  that  which  is  common  to 
them  all.  "  So  far  as  I  can  judge,"  says  Mr.  Tylor,  "  fi^om  the 
immense  mass  of  accessible  evidence,  we  have  to  admit  that 
the  belief  in  spiritual  beings  appears  among  all  low  races  with 
whom  we  have  attained  to  thoroughly  intimate  acquaintance, 
whereas  the  assertion  of  absence  of  such  belief  must  apply  either 
to  ancient  tribes,  or  to  more  or  less  imperfectly  described  modem 
ones.  The  exact  bearing  of  this  state  of  things  on  the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  religion  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  Were  it  dis- 
tinctly proved  that  non-religious  savages  exist  or  have  existed, 
these  might  be  at  least  plausibly  claimed  as  representatives  of 
the  condition  of  man  before  he  arrived  at  the  religious  stage  of 
culture.    It  is  not  desirable,  however,  that  this  argument  should 
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be  put  forward,  for  the  asserted  existence  of  the  non -religious 
tribes  in  question  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  on  evidence  often  mis- 
taken and  never  conclusive.  The  ai^ument  for  the  natural 
evolution  of  religious  ideas  among  mankind  is  not  invalidated 
by  the  rejection  of  an  ally  too  weak  at  present  to  give  effectual 
help.  Kon-religious  tribes  may  not  exist  in  our  da^,  but  the 
fact  bears  no  more  decisively  on  the  development  ot  religion 
than  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  modern  English  village 
without  scissors,  or  books,  or  lucifer^matches,  bears  on  the  hci 
that  there  was  a  time  when  no  such  things  existed  in  the  land." 
(i,  884.) 

Here  begins  the  long  patient  survey  of  the  immense  field 
The  main  subject  differentiates  at  once  into  two  great  branches, 
the  doctrine  of  individual  souls,  and  the  doctrine  of  spirits  in 
general,  including  all  grades  of  deities.  And  the  two  Jssue 
together  in  one  practical  result,  the  production  of  some  form  of 
worship.  The  moral  element  in  religion  is  not  included  in  the 
survey,  because  it  so  rarely  enters  into  or  grows  out  of  the  sav- 
age notion  of  spiritual  things;  and  the  facts  examined  are 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  human  origin,  "  as  being  devel- 
opments of  Natural  Beligion.'' 

m  the  lowest  form  of  savage  culture,  souls  belong  not  only 
to  men  and  animals,  but  also  to  things.  To  b^n  with  the 
most  important : — "  The  conception  of  a  personal  soul  or  spirit 
among  the  lower  races  may  be  defined  as  follows :  It  is  a  thin 
unsubstantial  human  image,  in  its  nature  a  sort  of  vapor,  film, 
or  shadow ;  the  cause  of  life  and  thought  in  the  individual  it 
animates ;  independently  possessing  the  personal  consciousness 
and  volition  of  its  corporeal  owner,  past  or  present ;  capable  of 
leaving  the  body  far  behind  to  flash  swiftly  ftom  place  to  place; 
mostly  impalpable  and  invisible,  yet  also  manifesting  physical 
power,  and  especially  appearing  to  men,  waking  or  asleep,  as 
a  phantasm,  separate  from  the  body  of  which  it  bears  the  like- 
ness ;  able  to  enter  into,  possess,  and  act  in  the  bodies  of  other 
men,  of  animals,  and  even  of  things."    (i,  887.) 

These  conceptions  are  readily  formed  in  the  savage  mind  by 
crude  speculation  upon  what  appears  to  be  actual  experience. 
The  breath  leaves  the  body  when  it  dies ;  may  not  the  breath 
then  be  its  soul  ?    The  heart  ceases  to  beat  when  the  body  dies ; 
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may  not  the  heart  be  the  soul  ?  Every  man  is  accompanied  bj 
a  shadow,  and  when  he  is  dead  and  gone,  that  shadow  is  never 
seen  again ;  may  not  that  shadow  be  his  soul,  now  departed  to 
some  other  bourn  ?  A  person  may  have  more  than  one  souL 
The  Algonquins,  for  example,  believe  in  two,  the  Chinese  in 
three,  the  ^^akotas  even  in  four ;  and  each  of  these  notions  may  be 
matched  in  numbers  of  other  tribes  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other  in  language  and  race.  One  or  more  of  these  souls  may  ab- 
sent themselves  from  the  body;  if  in  sleep,  that  would  account 
for  the  strange  excursions  made  in  dreams ;  if  when  the  body  is 
awake,  that  would  account  for  its  tendency  to  disease  and  the 
manifold  risks  of  deatL  It  is  recorded  that  among  theFijians, 
in  a  case  of  fainting  or  even  dying,  the  spirit  can  sometimes  be 
called  back,  *'  and  occasionally  the  ludicrous  scene  is  witnessed 
of  a  stout  man  lying  at  full  length  and  bawling  out  lustily  for 
the  return  of  his  own  souL"  In  dreams,  the  soul  may  not  only 
go  abroad  on  errands  of  its  own,  but  may  stay  at  home  and 
receive  visits  from  other  souls.  If  so,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the 
savage  to  persuade  himself  that  a  "  medicine-man"  or  sorcerer 
may  acquire  the  power  of  sending  his  soul  out  into  other 
r^ons  while  awake^  and  of  summoning  other  souls  into  his 
presence :  and  this  would  open  the  gateway  for  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  intercourse  with  the  spirit-world — whether 
by  way  of  trance,  vision,  wraiths,  witchcraft,  second  sight,  bar- 
gaining for  the  assistance  of  spirits,  celestial  or  infernal,  or 
whatever  other  machinery  barbaric  spiritualism  might  chance 
to  develop. 

Souls  are  as  much  alive  after  leaving  the  body  as  befora  It 
follows  that  they  must  have  wants  in  the  spirit-world  corre- 
sponding to  their  station  here.  Accordingly,  food  is  carried  to 
their  graves,  and  they  invisibly  consume  its  invisible  essence. 
Weapons  are  buried  with  them,  their  favorite  animals  are  sac- 
rificed, servants  or  captives  are  killed  to  wait  upon  them. 
Sometimes  in  after  years  other  servants  are  dispatched  to  carry 
them  messagea  Even  among  so  civilized  a  people  as  the  Hin- 
dus,  until  lately,  the  widow  must  go  after  her  lord  by  the  fiery 
path  of  the  suttee — ^a  custom  which  many  authors  regard  as  a 
"survival'*  from  ancient  Aryan  savageiy.  The  existence  of 
souls  in  animals  and  things  makes  it  possible  to  equip  the  dead 
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for  tbeir  career  in  the  other  life  with  the  same  furnishings  they 
had  in  thi&  Anything  buried  with  them,  or  burned  for  them, 
can  be  thus  made  a  part  of  their  celestial  belongings.  The 
spirit  of  the  Indian  hunter  can  still  pursue  the  shades  of  bnfialo 
and  elk  with  the  souls  of  the  bow  and  arrows  buried  in  his 
grava  Mr.  Tylor  gives  the  substance  of  an  Ojibwa  tradition 
or  myth,  which  will  illustrate  many  particulars  in  barbaric 
eschaiology.  ''  Gitchi  Gauzini  was  a  chief  who  lived  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  once,  after  a  a  few  days'  illness, 
he  seemed  to  die.  He  had  been  a  skillful  hunter,  and  had 
desired  that  a  fine  gun  which  he  possessed  should  be  buried 
with  him  when  he  died.  But  some  of  his  friends  not  thinking 
him  really  dead,  his  body  was  not  buried ;  his  widow  watched 
him  for  four  days,  he  came  back  to  life,  and  told  his  stoiy. 
After  death,  he  said,  his  ghost  traveled  on  the  broad  road  of  the 
dead  toward  the  happy  land,  passing  over  great  plains  of  luxu- 
riant herbage,  seeing  beautiful  groves,  and  hearing  the  songs  of 
innumerable  birds,  till  at  last,  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  he 
caught  sight  of  the  distant  city  of  the  dead,  far  across  an  inter- 
mediate space  partly  veiled  in  mist,  and  spangled  with  glittering 
lakes  and  streams.  He  came  in  view  of  herds  of  stately  deer 
and  moose,  and  other  game,  which  with  little  fear  walked  near 
his  path.  But  he  had  no  gun,  and  remembering  how  he  had 
requested  his  friends  to  put  his  gun  in  his  grave,  he  turned 
back  to  go  and  fetch  it  Then  he  met  face  to  face  the  train  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  traveling  toward  the  city 
of  the  dead.  They  were  heavily  laden  with  guns,  pipes,  ket- 
tles, meats,  and  other  articles;  women  were  carrying  basket- 
work  and  painted  paddles,  and  little  boys  had  their  ornamented 
clubs  and  their  bows  and  arrows,  the  presents  of  their  friends. 
Befusing  a  gun  which  an  overburdened  traveler  had  offered 
him,  the  ghost  of  Gitchi  Gauzini  traveled  back  in  quest  of  his 
own,  and  at  last  reached  the  place  where  he  had  died.  There 
he  could  see  only  a  great  fire  before  and  around  him,  and  find- 
ing the  flames  barring  his  passage  on  every  side,  he  made  a 
desperate  leap  through  and  awoke  from  his  trance.  Having 
concluded  his  story,  he  gave  his  auditors  this  counsel,  that  they 
should  no  longer  deposit  so  many  burdensome  things  with  the 
dead,  delaying  them  on  their  journey  to  the  place  of  repose,  so 
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that  almost  every  one  he  met  complained  bitterly.  It  would 
be  wiser,  he  said,  only  to  put  such  things  in  the  grave  as  the 
deceased  was  particularly  attached  to,  or  made  a  formal  request 
to  have  deposited  with  him."    (i,  434,485.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  souFs  existence  after  death  is  almost  uni- 
versally found  in  savage  culture,  and  in  all  grades  of  it  It 
very  naturally  takes  two  distinct  branches  of  growth  as  it  devel- 
ops into  more  specific  forms  of  belief  One  of  these  is  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration  through  a  series  of  bodies  here;  the 
other  is  the  doctrine  of  a  future  spiritual  existence  in  another 
world.  The  former  is  sufficiently  familiar  and  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon.  The  latter  expands  into  "theories  of  lingering, 
wandering,  and  returning  ghosts,  and  of  souls  dwelling  on  or 
below  or  above  the  earth  in  a  spirit-world,  where  existence  is 
modeled  upon  the  earthly  life,  or  raised  to  higher  glory,  or 
placed  under  reversed  conditions ;  and  lastly,  the  belief  in  a 
division  between  happiness  and  misery  of  departed  souls,  by  a 
retribution  for  life,  determined  in  a  judgment  afler  death." 
(ii,  21.) 

The  place  of  existence  too  is  almost  as  definite  in  savage 
theology  as  the  existence  itsell  Different  tribes  may  have 
different  locations  for  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends,  but 
they  agree  in  having  a  location  somewhere.  With  some  it  is 
an  under  world,  entered  through  some  cave,  or  by  way  of  the 
sea.  The  literature  of  the  subject  abounds  with  traditions  of 
visits  to  this  under  world  by  favored  mortals  who  have  returned 
to  tell  of  their  strange  adventures;  and  these  tales  are  not 
found  in  savage  myth  alone,  but  very  abundantly  in  classic 
mythology,  and  even  in  mediaBval  Christianity.  With  other 
tribes  the  place  of  the  dead  is  not  under  the  earth,  but  on  its 
surface,  in  impenetrable  forests,  among  secluded  ranges  of 
mountains,  or  on  distant  islanda  There  is  a  curious  Tongan 
legend,  that  a  canoe  driven  out  of  its  course  once  landed  on 
the  island  of  the  gods,  where  the  choicest  of  fruits  and  flowers 
and  game,  when  taken  for  the  use  of  the  immortal  inhabitant, 
were  instantly  renewed,  but  were  too  shadowy  for  the  hungry 
sailors  to  get  hold  of;  and  they  found  too,  to  their  amazement 
and  terror,  that  the  souls  they  met  walked  directly  through 
their  solid  bodies,  even  as  they  themselves  walked  without 
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resistance  through  the  shadowy  hoases  and  trunks  of  trees. 
Another  location  for  the  dead  has  been  discovered  by  savage 
thought  in  ihe  sun  and  moon ;  a  theory  not  entirely  unknowB 
to  speculators  of  higher  pretensiona  And  still  another  has 
been  found  in  or  beyond  the  skiea  The  argument  we  are 
tracing  gathers  up  all  the  details  which  are  given  in  illustra- 
tion  of  each  of  these  points,  in  order  to  maintain  that  they  can- 
not be  referred  to  any  single  primeval  form  of  religion,  to  any 
original  revelation,  since  they  bear  internal  evidence  of  having 
risen  independently  of  each  other,  among  separate  tribes  who 
worked  them  out  according  to  the  genius  of  their  own  char- 
acter. 

The  manner  of  life  attributed  to  the  souls  which  have  taken 
their  journey  into  the  spirit-world,  is  almost  invariably  made 
up  of  the  employments  which  occupy  them  here.  Their  iden- 
tity will  be  the  same,  their  wants  the  same,  their  amusements 
the  same.  The  influence  of  the  conduct  here  upon  the  life 
there  scarcely  enters  into  their  dream.  Most  tribes  on  the 
lower  savage  level  have  no  notion  whatever  of  anything  retri- 
butory  in  the  awards  of  the  future  state.  That  idea  is  a  later 
growth;  and  even  then  produces  its  efiEect  rather  npon  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  barbaric  mind  than  upon  the  char- 
acter and  the  life. 

The  field  of  view  here  widens  out  from  the  study  of  souls 
and  their  destiny  into  the  doctrine  of  spirits  in  general  In 
savage  thought,  not  only  is  the  transition  easy,  but  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  would  be  unnatural.  Souls  are  spirits.  And 
indeed  departed  souls  are  spirits  of  such  power  and  sometimes 
of  such  malignancy,  that  among  some  tribes  they  are  driven 
away  and  hedged  out  from  their  former  haunts  by  every  de- 
vice known  to  savage  invention,  among  others  they  are 
appeased  by  presents  and  offerings,  among  others  still  they  are 
worshiped.  Hence  ancestor-worship,  as  among  the  Chinese, 
and  patron-saints,  as  among  the  Gatholic&  Hence  come  also 
savage  notions  of  demoniacal  possession,  diseases  inflicted  by 
spirits,  oracular  responses  given  in  a  state  of  rhapsody  or 
trance  The  prodigious  power  exerted  upon  the  pagan  mind 
by  what  we  call  Fetichism,  is  due  to  the  spirit  which  resides  in 
the  fetich,  or  is  manifesting  itself  through  that  physical  me- 
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dium.  The  transition  from  Fetichism  to  the  actual  worship 
of  the  objects  containing  the  spirit,  is  easy.  From  this  to 
r^^Iar  and  permanent  idolatry  is  also  easy ;  that  is,  to  the 
worship  of  images,  purposely  made  to  be  the  residence  of  such 
beings,  or  to  represent  their  functions,  or  to  symbolize  their 
presence. 

In  barbaric  mythology  there  is  a  vast  hierarchy  of  spiritual 
powers,  from  the  lowest  grades  of  elf|  fairy,  genii,  imps,  demons, 
up  to  the  highest  gods.  All  these  are  conceived  as  of  like  na- 
ture and  character  to  man,  and  as  busying  themselves  not  only 
with  man,  to  help  or  harm  him,  but  also  with  the  movements 
of  nature.  The  doctrine  of  spirits  therefore  affords  a  ready  so- 
lution to  the  otherwise  inexplicable  phenomena  which  the 
savage  is  daily  experiencing  or  witnessing.  All  the  universe 
swarms  with  spirita  His  own  dwelling  is  infested.  By  night 
come  the  incubi,  the  succubi,  the  vampires,  the  earth-men,  the 
witches ;  and  he  kindles  fires  or  strews  ashes  to  keep  them  oSL 
There  are  patron-spirits,  there  are  familiars,  there  are  guardian 
angels,  there  are  good  and  evil  demons  contending  for  his  souL 
So  in  nature.  Every  fountain,  river,  forest,  lake,  or  mountain 
has  its  resident  deity.  In  every  whirlpool  dwells  some  demon 
ready  to  suck  everything  down  its  gorge.  Every  volcano  has 
its  fire-god.  Every  dangerous  reef  is  haunted  by  its  rapacious 
Scylla  or  Charybdis.  Even  the  wild  beasts  around  him  are 
possibly  inspired  by  some  deity,  and  at  any  rate  are  animated 
by  souls  more  strong  and  more  ferocious  than  his  own,  and  it 
behoves  him  to  do  them  reverence.  In  large  classes  of  these 
objects  he  observes  the  same  effects  constantly  recurring;  this 
sets  him  to  thinking  that  instead  of  a  fetich  to  each  object  there 
may  be  some  one  deity  presiding  over  the  whole  class ;  and  so 
by  the  savage  and  yet  entirely  scientific  process  of  generaliza- 
tion he  reaches  the  conception  of  a  species-deity  or  class-deity ; 
and  thence,  by  easy  grades,  he  rises  to  a  sense  of  still  higher 
and  supremer  beings.  These  last  are  the  lords  of  the  spiritual 
hierarchy.  They  are  the  chieftains  of  the  spirit-world.  They 
rule  over  spirits,  as  spirits  rule  over  things.  The  rain-god,  the 
thunder-god,  the  wind-god,  the  heaven-god,  the  earth-god,  the 
sea-god,  the  fire-god,  the  sun-god,  the  moon-god,  and  divers 
deities  who  preside  over  the  events  and  experiences  of  life, 
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such  as  the  gods  of  war,  husbandry,  marriage,  child-birth^ 
death,  and  the  like — these  are  superior  gods  known  almost 
uttiversally  throughout  the  range  of  savage  culture.  They  are 
known  by  different  names,  and  their  functions  are  not  always 
discriminated,  but  the  general  conception  of  them  is  much  the 
same.  But  the  generalization  does  not  stop  with  thesa  The 
higher  growths  out  of  Polytheism  often  tend  toward  a  distinct 
dualism,  a  supreme  pair  of  deities,  perhaps  suggested  by  the 
coupling  of  antagonisms  which  are  constantly  seen  in  nature, 
as  light  and  darkness,  day  and  night,  health  and  disease,  joy  and 
pain,  life  and  death — the  good  deity  being  at  the  head  of  the 
hierarchy  of  all  things  good  and  prosperous,  the  evil  deity 
heading  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  pain.  Perhaps  the  most 
finished  example  of  this  dualism  is  found  in  the  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman  of  Zoroaster.  Nor  does  pagan  theology  rest  with  a 
duality  of  gods.  It  caps  the  summit  of  the  structure  with 
Monotheism.  Even  in  the  barbaric  mind  the  force  of  gener- 
alization, the  Hunger  for  explanation,  the  search  for  a  cause, 
sometimes  reach  &r  enough  to  suggest  a  primacy  among  the 
gods.  It  may  well  be  that  different  tribes  shall  have  different 
reasons  for  assigning  the  One  God  his  solitary  place  over  all  as 
the  Supreme ;  with  some  he  may  be  the  First  Cause,  with  some 
simply  the  Creator,  with  some  the  Great  Spirit,  with  some  the 
sovereign  Buler,  with  some  the  one  Soul  of  the  universe.  But 
the  conception  is  there,  in  whatever  shape  and  under  whatever 
name.  The  great  problem  is,  how  it  came  there  ?  Mr.  Tylor, 
from  ethnographic  induction,  answers  that  it  is  there  by  evolu- 
tion out  of  savage  animism.  If  that  is  the  last  appeal,  be  it  so. 
No  heart  of  faith  need  tremble  lest,  if  it  were  so,  it  might 
damage  the  ground  of  trust  Whatever  is  proved^  the  Chris- 
tian may  accept  as  confidently,  as  eagerly,  as  any  one ;  it  will 
not  be  found  to  be  at  real  variance  with  the  revealed  Word. 
But  so  far  as  appears,  the  answer  of  that  Word  is,  that  in  the 
beginning  the  Supreme  made  himself  known  to  man,  and 
wherever  now  we  find  traces  of  that  monotheism  among  savage 
people,  it  is  a  **  survival "  from  that  primeval  revelation. 

The  investigation  of  Animism  is  completed  by  a  very  interest- 
ing inquiry  into  some  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  by  which  the 
nations  express  their  religious  sentiments.    There  is  a  busy 
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communication  kept  up  with  these  invisible  beings.  Their 
favor  is  to  be  invoked.  Their  power  to  harm  is  to  be  averted. 
Their  wrath  is  to  be  appeased.  Their  wants  are  to  be  supplied* 
Their  aid  is  to  be  secured.  Their  might  and  majesty  are  to  be 
acknowledged  and  adored.  The  methods  of  approaching  the 
spirit-world  for  these  purposes  have  settled  into  certain  well- 
defined  observances  conmion  to  all  nations.  The  princiiml  of 
these  Mr.  Tjlor  selects  for  examination.  Thej  are  prayer, 
sacrifice,  fasting  and  other  methods  of  artificial  ecstasy,  orienta- 
tion or  worshiping  toward  the  east,  and  lustration.  All  these 
are  shown  not  only  to  exist  in  various  shapes  in  almost  all 
barbaric  creeds,  but  to  have  "  survived  "  and  pushed  forward 
into  the  higher  culture,  in  which  indeed  most  of  them  have 
received  a  large  expansion  and  refinement  For  the  purposes 
of  the  present  paper  it  will  be  sufficient  to  outline  a  single  one 
of  the  whole  group.  We  will  take  the  rite  of  sacrifice.  Mr. 
Tylor  begins  with  the  most  rudimentary  and  therefore  most 
likely  the  primitive  notion  contained  in  an  offering  to  the  gods, 
namely,  the  notion  of  a  gift.  A  child  makes  a  gift  without 
stopping  to  question  whether  it  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
receiver,  or  in  any  way  of  use  to  him.  So  does  the  savaga 
If  the  offering  he  carries  to  his  fetich  satisfies  his  own  idea  of 
what  may  be  proper  and  suitable  in  the  premises,  little  need 
be  reck  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  fetich  itself.  This  crude 
transaction  may  at  first  suffice.  But  each  higher  level  of  cul- 
ture lifts  him  into  a  little  higher  region  of  philosophizing  on 
the  subject  What  becomes  of  his  gift  ?  How  does  the  fetich 
appropriate  it  ?  If  it  is  a  libation  to  the  sun-god,  he  can  see 
it  diminish  day  by  day,  as  the  fiery  god  drinks  it  up  If  it  be 
an  offering  to  the  ocean,  he  can  see  the  ocean  engulf  and  de- 
vour it  If  it  be  to  the  spirit  which  inhabits  beast  or  fowl,  he 
can  see  his  gift  borne  away  and  consumed.  But  if  his  fetich  is 
a  stomachless  stone,  how  can  he  feed  that  ?  By  what  means 
can  his  solid  idol  be  made  to  partake  of  the  heart  or  blood  of 
a  slain  enemy  ?  The  doctrine  of  souls  will  doubtless  bridge 
the  difficulty  in  his  logic.  The  spirit  in  the  idol  can  take  the 
soul  of  the  thing  offered,  and  leave  the  body.  Let  the  body 
then  go  to  the  dogs  and  birds ;  all  that  is  precious  in  it,  its 
essence,  has  gone  to  the  gods.    But  may  not  this  process  be 
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fiicilitated  ?  If  the  offering  be  burned,  wiU  not  the  more  vo- 
latile shape  in  which  it  ascends  to  the  gods  make  the  transfer 
of  its  spirit  to  them  more  easy  and  more  certain  7  This  would 
account  for  burnt-sacrifice  and  incense,  both  of  which  were 
perpetuated  for  centuries  in  the  Hebrew  ritual.  "  The  view  of 
commentators  that  sacrifice  as  a  religious  rite  of  remote  an- 
tiquity and  world-wide  prevalence,  was  adopted,  regulated,  and 
sanctioned  in  the  Jewish  law,  is  in  agreement  with  the  general 
ethnography  of  the  subject  Here  sacrifice  appears  not  with 
the  lower  conception  of  a  gift  acceptable  and  even  beneficial  to 
deity,  but  with  the  higher  significance  of  devout  homage  or 
expiation  for  sin.''    (ii,  860.) 

With  the  growth  of  culture  the  gift-theory  rises  into  a  higher 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  worshiper.  If,  as  has  been  shown, 
the  savage  notion  of  spirit  is  modelled  on  the  attributes  of  man 
himselC  then  the  savage  offers  to  his  fetich  just  as  he  would 
offer  to  his  neighbor,  or  to  his  chief.  Sometimes  the  gift  would 
mean  simply  a  gift,  sometimes  an  offering  of  good  will,  some- 
times an  act  of  homage,  sometimes  recompense  for  injury,  some- 
times pacification  of  wrath.  The  sacrifice  begins  to  gather  into 
itself  a  certain  element  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  him  who 
offers,  and  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  of  more  worth  to  the 
deity  the  more  costly  it  is  to  the  worshiper.  Thus  the  history 
of  the  rite  grows  from  the  primitive  gift-theory  through  the 
homage-theory  into  this  last  and  highest  form,  which  Mr.  Tylor 
terms  the  abnegation-theory.  But  even  this  receives  a  singular 
modification  in  the  practice  of  substitution  which  has  grown 
out  of  it  Costly  rites  become  too  costly  and  too  burdensome. 
Indolence  and  economy  suggest  that  the  load  be  lightened. 
Sometimes  therefore  a  part  is  offered  for  the  whole,  sometimes 
the  less  instead  of  the  greater,  sometimes  a  single  object  as  the 
symbol  of  many,  sometimes  a  similar  cheaper  object  instead  of 
the  more  costly,  sometimes  simply  an  effigy  of  the  offering 
which  is  really  due.  The  residuum  of  these  ideas  is  still  to 
be  found  projected  far  into  modem  culture  and  unconsciously 
modifying  the  ideas  and  even  the  practices  of  large  portions  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  most  notable  instance  of  its  survival 
is  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  as  observed  even  now  throughout 
papal  Christendom.     And  *'  the  natural  conclusion  of  an  eth- 
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nographic  survey  of  sacrifice,  is  to  point  to  the  controversy 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  for  centuries  past  one  of  the 
keenest  which  have  divided  the  Christian  world,  on  this  express 
question,  whether  sacrifice  is  or  is  not  a  Christian  rite."  (ii,  871.) 

The  enquiry  into  the  history  and  primitive  significance  of 
Rite  and  Ceremony  concludes  the  author's  study  of  the  great 
subject  of  Animism ;  and  this  completes  the  argument  The 
results  are  not  harvested  in  a  sum  total  at  the  close,  but  are 
supposed  to  have  been  gleaned  by  each  reader  in  his  own  pro- 
gress over  the  immense  fields  of  fact  spread  before  him.  A 
single  very  brief  chapter  points  out  a  few  of  the  directions  in 
which  the  ethnographic  methods  of  investigation  ought  to  be 
used,  and  some  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  ought  to  be  applied. 

The  belie&  which  are  held  at  our  present  stage  of  culture  are 
not  always  founded  on  reasons.  Some  are  growths  from  previ- 
ous opinion,  beginning  perhaps  at  a  period  remote  and  un- 
known ;  but  being  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  things  are 
recognized  as  valid.  Still  others,  coming  down  from  perhaps 
more  distant  sources,  have  no  foundation  in  reason  or  in  nature, 
have  drifted  down  to  us  across  untold  centuries  of  barbarism, 
are  mere  survivals  from  primeval  savagery,  and  yet  take  their 
place  in  the  common  mind  side  by  side  with  rational  belief. 
What  shall  it  profit  us  to  discriminate  these  diverse  portions  of 
our  mental  iumiture  ?  Is  the  spell  of  fjBtscination  which  these 
studies  throw  over  the  mind  the  only  reward  they  afibrd?  If 
researches  into  the  history  of  an  opinion  should  disclose  the 
fact  that  that  opinion  had  its  source  in  savage  myth,  and  has  no 
other  assignable  ground,  shall  we  only  count  it  one  of  many 
carious  facts,  afford  it  a  few  moments  of  puzzled  interest,  and 
then  relegate  it  to  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness?  The  tenure  of 
opinions  is  a  matter  of  far  higher  moment  If  ethnography 
can  show  '^  what  is  received  on  its  own  direct  evidence,  what 
is  ruder  ancient  doctrine  re-shaped  to  answer  modem  ends,  and 
what  is  but  time-honored  superstition  in  the  garb  of  modem 
knowledge,''  its  office  is  both  honorable  and  necessary.  The 
world  of  Christian  culture  cannot  afford  to  run  in  the  grooves 
first  chiselled  by  the  crude  fancy  of  the  pre-historic  savaga 
Whether  the  test  be  applied  to  language  or  mythology,  to  men- 
tal philosophy  or  moral,  to  political  science  or  legal,  the  student 
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will  be  surprised  to  find  how  far  and  in  what  waj  the  great 
body  of  doctrines  may  have  been  modified  by  the  persistent 
'' survival  **  of  traditionary  ideas  which  should  have  no  place  in 
such  company.  This  method  would  be  of  prime  importance  in 
such  supreme  questions  as  those  of  morality  and  religion.  So 
many  notions  of  rude  primeval  thought  can  be  shown  to  have 
projected  themselves  into  the  mythologies  of  later  culture  and 
thence  to  have  crystallized  into  dogmas  of  modern  belief,  so 
many  aspects  of  doctrine  seem  to  be  not  luminous  with  celestial 
light,  but  dim  with  the  shadows  of  a  savage  dawn,  that  we  do 
well  to  tread  softly  and  warily  over  such  hallowed  ground.  If 
a  doctrine  of  ethics  or  of  faith  be  true,  by  reason  or  by  revela- 
tion, then,  as  King  Henry  said  of  the  Bible,  '^  in  God^s  name 
let  it  go  forth  among  the  people :"  but  if  it  be  only  a  "  survival " 
from  barbaric  myth,  the  sooner  religion  is  purged  of  it  the 
better. 

We  are  well  aware  that  our  task,  now  completed,  may  give  to 
other  minds  a  very  imperfect  and  inadequate  transcript  of  Mr. 
Tylor*s  views.  It  can  be  but  an  outline,  and  purposely  abdi- 
cates any  judicial  office.  Whether  these  views  are  in  the  main 
true,  is  a  totally  different  question,  and  is  for  the  present  left 
undehated.  No  one  can  read  history  without  admitting  the 
correctness  of  both  theories  of  culture,  the  progression-theory 
and  the  degeneration-theory.  Which  of  the  two  is  primary 
and  which  secondary,  is  a  problem  which  the  world  even  yet  is 
hardly  old  enough  and  hardly  wise  enough  to  decida  Long  in 
possession  of  an  indubitable  Bevelation  from  Qod,  the  race  has 
but  just  discovered  the  long-buried  records  of  its  own  earliest 
life,  and  until  these  records  are  deciphered  and  compared,  not 
only  with  each  other  and  the  Bevelation,  but  also  with  all  ra- 
tional grounds  of  human  belief,  it  may  be  premature  to  demand 
the  hasty  decision  of  a  problem  involving  elements  so  many 
and  so  intricate,  both  of  the  natural  and  of  the  supernatural. 
We  must  wait  for  more  light 
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Abticlb  IL— is  schism  A  NECESSITY? 

AN  OPBN  LBTTEB  TO  THS  RIGHT  BEVlSBEiro  ▲•  C.  COXB,  D.D.,   BISHOP 

IN  WB8TBBN  NBW  TOBK. 

My  dear  Sir : 

I  cannot  plead,  in  apology  for  addressing  you  thus  publicly, 
that  I  am  moved  to  it  by  the  reading  of  your  recent  volume 
entitled  ApoUos,  or  the  Way  of  OocL  It  is  my  misfortune,  and  I 
feel  it  seriously,  that  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  the  book,  for  I  doubt  not  that  it  throws  light  on  the 
subject  on  which  I  would  speak  to  you,  and  answers  in  advance 
many  of  the  questions  which  I  wish  to  put  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  already  begun  to  put  my  thoughts  and  questions 
into  the  form  of  a  letter  to  you,  when  I  saw  the  announcement 
of  your  book.  And  my  reason  for  this  use  of  your  name  was 
that  I  knew  you,  through  both  public  and  private  acquaintance, 
as  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America  cherishes  an  intelligent  conviction  of  "  High  Church  " 
principles,  in  conjunction  with  a  warm  love  for  all  Christian 
believers,  a  "  continual  sorrow  of  heart "  over  the  schisms  by 
which  they  are  divided  from  each  other  and  miserably  weakened 
in  their  work  "  for  the  whole  estate  of  Clirist^s  Church  mili- 
tant" 

What  is  the  subject  upon  my  mind  you  have  already  con- 
jectured. According  to  the  direction  from  which  it  is  viewed, 
it  might  be  stated  either  as  the  restoration  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  Catholic ;  or,  (in  an 
aspect  more  obvious  from  your  own  |K>int  of  view)  as  the  facili- 
tating of  the  communion  of  Christians  generally  with  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  But  instead  of  attempting  to  define 
or  discuss  the  subject  in  a  general  way,  I  beg  your  attention  to 
it  in  the  most  practical  form,  as  illustrated  in  a  very  needless 
and  useless  schism  lately  effected  in  the  little  community  of 
American  Christians  residing  at  Geneva.  There  is  nothing  un- 
precedented or  even  unusual  in  the  facts  of  this  case.  I  men- 
tion them  simply  in  order  to  bring  the  subject  fairly  into  view. 
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There  has  long  existed  amoDg  the  American  Christians  at 
Geneva  the  desire  for  a  church  where  they  could  unite  in  com- 
mon worship.  Of  late,  this  desire  has  taken  the  form  of  a  prac- 
tical resolution.  The  movers  in  the  enterprise  were  of  various 
denominations ;  but  so  cordial  was  the  good-will  that  the  ma- 
jority deferred  to  the  preferences  of  the  Episcopalians  among 
them,  and  an  Episcopal  minister  was  invited  to  organize  the 
congregation  according  to  the  forms  of  that  denomination. 
This  invitation  having  been  declined,  they  proceeded  at  a  later 
period,  with  the  same  fraternal  spirit*  to  organize  a  church  in- 
dependently of  any  question  of  sect  The  preferences  of  the 
Episcopalian  brethren  were  still  consulted  in  the  order  of  pub- 
lic worship  adopted.  A  convenient  place  of  worship  was 
engaged  ;  the  services  of  a  diligent,  earnest,  and  able  pastor  were 
secured  and  his  support  pledged ;  regular  services  were  begun ; 
and  plans  were  at  once  laid  for  building  an  Am^can  church- 
edifice. 

These  arrangements  had  been  completed  only  a  few  weeks, 
when  a  zealous  Episcopal  minister,  who  was  residing  at  the  time 
in  Italy  as  a  missionary  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  union, 
hastened  to  Geneva,  got  out  his  posters  announcing  a  separate 
series  of  services,  oiganized  a  separate  congr^ation,  started  his 
opposition  building-subscription,  and  seems  now  in  a  fair  way,  . 
unless  some  good  influence  should  interfere,  to  accomplish  a 
permanent  schism  in  the  little  population  of  American  Chris- 
tians in  Geneva. 

The  most  mischievous  results  of  this  schism  were  not  obvious 
when  it  was  first  effected.  It  was  during  the  brief  season  of 
summer  travel,  when,  for  a  few  weeks,  Geneva  is  full  of  Ameri- 
cans passing  to  and  fro,  or  sojourning  for  a  short  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, both  services  were  well  attended  and  well  supported 
for  the  time.  To  be  sure,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  it  was  not  pleas- 
ant to  see  the  less  honorable  features  of  American  church-life 
so  distinctly  protruded  before  the  observation  of  people  abroad; 
— the  "  running ''  of  rival  churches  on  the  principle  that  "com- 
petition is  the  life  of  business;" — ^the  rival  show-bills  dis- 
played in  public  places  side  by  side,  the  new  one  quite  eclipsing 
the  old  in  dimensions,  with  an  air  of  "  no-connection-with-the- 
sfaop-over-the-way  ;" — the  business-like  cards  in  circulation  at 
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hotels  and  boarding  houses ; — the  gentle  bragging  and  "  toat- 
ing  "  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  respective  enterprises, 
mingled  with  faint  praises,  almost  fading  into  civil  disparage- 
ments, of  the  rival  undertaking — all  this  is  sufficiently  aston- 
ishing to  the  European  mind,  which  is  just  now  very  earnestly 
intent  in  studying  the  American  method  of  conducting  religious 
institutions ;  and  it  is  not  gratifying  to  the  pride  or  the  con- 
science of  all  Americans. 

But  now  that  the  summer  torrent  of  travel  has  run  by,  the 
mischiefs  of  this  schism  become  more  apparent  The  con- 
gregations are  dwindled  to  a  few  meagre  dozens  a-piece,  each 
comforting  itself  in  its  scantiness  with  the  probability  that  the 
other  is  still  smaller.  Contributions  and  subscriptions  decline 
— ^the  zeal  of  some  to  give  for  strife's  sake  being  balanced  by  the 
disgust  of  others  at  the  wanton  waste,  and  worse  than  waste,  of 
money  required  for  sustaining  the  schism.  Of  course,  the 
temptation  (however  successfully  it  may  have  been,  thus  far, 
resisted)  to  the  ill  feelings  commonly  attendant  upon  schism,  is 
increased.  And  if  this  is  so  now,  what  will  it  be  when  the  tug  of 
building  begins  ? — when  the  monuments  which  are  to  perpetu- 
ate this  scandal,  and  hold  it  continually  in  public  view,  begin 
to  rise  painfully  from  their  foundations? — ^when  each  party 
b^ns  to  feel  in  its  pocket  the  inconvenience  of  the  existence 
of  the  other  party  ? — when  over  every  stranger  of  uncertain  alle- 
giance and  large  means  there  arises  a  contention  as  over  the 
body  of  Moses,  and  the  fancy-fairs  and  pious  lotteries  begin  to 
flourish,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of  the  Church  ?. 

It  will  be  alleged  that  this  state  of  things  is  compelled,  in  the 
circumstances,  as  the  inexorable  result  of  the  conscientious 
principles  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  If 
this  is  so,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  in  the  hope  of 
accommodation.  We  cannot  ask  for  a  sacrifice  of  principla 
We  must  respect,  how  much  soever  we  may  lament  it,  a  schism 
for  conscience'  sake,  in  which  there  is  no  schismatic  spirit,  and 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  the  suspension  of  all  religious 
intercourse  and  common  worship  between  Protestant  Epis- 
copalians and  the  rest  of  the  Church  Catholic,  imputing  it  to 
their  principles  and  not  to  themselves,  and  viewing  it  as  the 
redaction  of  those  principles  ad  absurdum. 
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Bat  is  such  non-interoourse  necessarily  a  matter  of  principle? 
Is  there  no  possible  modus  Vivendi  according  to  which  the 
American  Episcopalians  in  one  of  these  transatlantic  colonies 
may  without  sin  join  in  common  worship  with  their  fellow- 
Christians  of  the  same  country  and  language  7  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  inquiry  has  neyer  been  thoroughly  and  candidly  made, 
unless,  peradventure,  it  has  been  made  in  your  recent  volame 
entitled  ''Apollos.*'  The  attempts  at  solving  it  seem  to  me 
to  have  been  made  with  no  adequate  understanding  of  the  dif- 
ferences involved,  or  else  with  no  respect  for  them.  Permit 
me  to  say  for  myself  in  apology  for  this  new  Eirenikon,  that  I 
have  no  disrespect  even  for  the  exdusivism  of  High  Church 
Episcopalians.  I  regard  it  as  the  only  effective  practical  pro- 
test extant  against  the  prevailing  "  evangelical"  heresy  that  the 
normal  state  of  the  Church  universal  is  schism ;  that  sects  are 
a  good  thing,  so  that  the  more  sects  you  can  have  (within  rea- 
sonable limits)  the  better ;  and  that  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  communion  of  saints,  consists  properly  of  a  series  of  stren- 
uously competing  denominations,  maintaining  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  exchange  of  pulpits ;  *'  sinking  their  differences"  in  a 
Tract  Society  that  agrees  to  be  mum  on  all  controverted  points; 
and  meeting  occasionally  in  an  ^*  Alliance."  So  long  as  this 
continues  to  be  the  highest  prevalent  conception  of  Christian 
fellowship,  we  need  the  protest  of  High  Churchism,  in  its  most 
uncompromising  form,  in  favor  of  the  organic  unity  of  the 
Christian  Church.  I  would  not  have  that  protest  made  one 
whit  less  effective.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  protest  against 
schism  is  less  effective  for  not  being  made  in  a  schismatic  spirit. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  usefulness  or  the  dignity  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  (as  represented  in  its  dominant  party)  would  be 
in  the  least  impaired  by  its  asserting  its  principles  courteously 
and  affectionately  towards  other  Christians,  with  some  expres- 
sion of  regret  when  difference  of  principle  seems  to  involve  the 
necessity  of  separation  ;  and  by  its  doing  its  best  to  free  itself 
from  the  reproach  of  being  the  most  poshing,  elbowing,  scram- 
bling, and  unscrupulous  of  all  the  sects.  I  believe  that  its  best 
mission,  that  of  asserting  the  necessity  of  appointed  forms  of 
permanent  Christian  fellowship,  can  be  fulfilled  in  such  wise  as 
not  to  offend  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship.     I  have  often 
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found  much  of  the  poetry  and  theory  of  Christian  communion 
among  Episcopalians,  and  often  a  great  deal  more  of  the  practi- 
cal spirit  among  non-Episcopalians.  The  former  have  so  wor- 
thy  a  desire  for  fellowship  with  the  Church  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury that  they  are  ready,  for  the  sake  of  it,  to  live  in  practical 
isolation  from  the  actual  Church  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
They  are  so  earnestly  (though  hitherto  vainly)  desirous  to  open 
some  special  relations  of  communion  with  Old  Catholics,  or 
Greeks,  or  Armenians,  three  or  four  thousand  miles  away,  that 
they  tear  themselves  asunder  with  alacrity  from  their  own  fel- 
low-countrymen and  fellow-Protestanta 

The  things  which  hinder  Episcopalians  from  common  wor- 
ship with  their  fellow-Christians  generally,  may  be  summed 
up  under  three  heads :  1.  Conditions  of  Communion.  2.  Bit- 
ual.     8.  Authority  of  the  Ministry. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  conditions  of  communion,  the  only  thing 
of  the  nature  of  a  principle  that  need  be  waived  by  Episco- 
palians is  waived  already,  in  their  actual  practice.  I  refer  to 
that  expressed  in  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Confii-mation- 
service,  to  the  effect  that  '*  there  shall  none  be  admitted  to  the 
holy  Communion  until  such  time  as  he  be  confirmed,  or  be 
ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed.*'  The  effect  of  this  rubric, 
if  followed,  would  be  to  make  the  Episcopal  Church  a  close- 
communion  corporation,  like  the  American  Baptists.  By  a 
happy  inconsistency,  which  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  find  a  way 
through  a  rule,  if  there  is  only  a  will,  this  rubric  is  commonly, 
not  to  say  generally,  set  aside  whenever  it  is  found  to 
work  inconveniently.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pernicious 
use  of  formularies  of  dogma  as  a  ritual  for  receiving  can- 
didates for  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  has  spread  from  the 
Congregationalists  into  so  many  of  the  Evangelical  commu- 
nions of  America,  is  practically  abandoned  by  them  whenever 
occasion  requires. 

2.  The  subject  of  ritual  might  seem  to  be  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty. If  Episcopalians  can  not  agree  about  it  among  them- 
selves, how  can  they  hope  to  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  Church  ? 
But  I  believe  that  practically  there  is  no  serious  difficulty  about 
it  There  was  once  a  difference  of  principle  between  the  par- 
ties.    That  was  when  it  was  held  by  all  Puritan  churches 
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that  human  compositions  in  divine  worship  were  forbidden. 
The  contest  over  this  tenet  was  fought  out  for  American  Chris- 
tendom a  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  question  of  using  Watts' 
Hymns.  It  lingers  among  us  to-day  only  in  a  dwindling  sect  of 
Scotchmen,  and  in  a  few  feeble  minds  which  are  capable  of 
believing  that  what  is  tolerable  and  even  edifying  in  verse, 
becomes  an  offense  in  prose. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  there  anything  of  the  nature  of  prineipk 
to  forbid  Episcopalians  from  joining  in  worship  otherwise  than 
in  their  own  forms  ?  A  canon  (i,  20)  indeed  forbids  Episcopal 
ministers  ever  to  preach  or  to  conduct  worship  except  with  the  use 
of  the  Common  Prayer  without  interpolation.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  even  the  letter  of  this  regulation,  far  less  anything 
worthy  to  be  called  a  principle,  forbids  the  use  of  other  acts  of 
worship  after  the  "  Common  Prayer"  is  ended.  The  only  thing 
which  excludes  these,  is  the  excessive  length  of  the  three  ser- 
vices in  one  which  are  prescribed  for  every  Lord^s  Day ;  and 
the  ingenuity  of  Episcopalian  ministers  has  not  been  employed 
in  vain  in  discovering  ways  of  keeping  the  law  and  shortening 
the  service  at  the  same  time.  Doubtless  there  are  Episco- 
palians who  without  due  reflection  have  adopted  the  notion 
that  the  Prayer-Book,  as  they  have  become  accustomed  to  it, 
together  with  the  pattern  of  a  black  and  white  gown,  was 
showed  to  Moses  in  the  mount  But  happily,  in  the  case  of 
congregations  of  Americans  abroad,  it  is  not  with  minds  of  this 
class  that  one  has  chiefly  to  do.  The  traveled  or  traveling  Chris- 
tian is  ordinarily  of  a  more  liberal  mind  than  the  average 
domestic  parishioner.  Christians  of  the  non-liturgical  denomina- 
tions have  shown  a  cordial  disposition  to  use  litui*gical  forms, 
not,  as  I  think,  from  a  mere  willingness  to  humor  the  prefer- 
ences of  others,  but  in  part  fix)m  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
good  that  is  to  be  found  in  such  means  of  worship.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that,  in  assemblies  for  common  worship 
with  other  Christians,  Episcopalians,  although  trained  habitu- 
ally to  look  too  exclusively  on  their  own  things,  and  not  on 
the  things  of  others,  might  learn  to  appreciate  what  it  is  in 
other  modes  of  worship  which  so  holds  the  affection  of  the  vast 
majority  of  American  Christians,  including  multitudes  of  those 
honored  for  the  highest  culture,  the  deepest  learning,  the  most 
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fervid  and  apostolic  piety.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  wider 
modifications  of  the  Prayer-Book  order  of  worship  would  be 
needed  to  unite  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  great  multitude 
of  American  Christian  travelers  or  sojourners  in  Europe,  as 
they  find  themselves  together  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  than 
such  modifications  as  are  already  allowed  and  practiced  in  Epis- 
copalian congregations,  together  with  such  as  you  would  your- 
self acknowledge  to  be  desirable  for  their  own  sake,  or  in  view- 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  character  of  the  congrega- 
tions, to  be  provided  for.  What  these  might  be  I  will  indicate 
by-and-by. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  only  real  difficult}^  in  the  case.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  claim,  made  in  behalf  of  episcopally-ordained 
ministers,  of  exclusive  authority  to  administer  the  word  and 
sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  This  difficulty  is  real  and 
great  It  is  not  to  be  evaded  by  pretending  not  to  see  it,  or  by 
treating  it  otherwise  than  as  a  serious  and  conscientious  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  many  by  whom  it  is  alleged.  Not  the 
slightest  progress  towards  the  solution  of  it  is  made  by  means  of 
occasional  departures  from  the  ordinary  Episcopalian  usage  on 
this  point  by  persons  who  do  not  feel  the  difficulty  in  their  own 
minds.  But  there  is  certainly  no  hope  of  solving  it  by  the  pro- 
cess of  persuading  American  Christians  generally  to  agree  in 
putting  any  kind  of  slight  or  affront  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
most  beloved  and  honored  of  American  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  enter  into  arrangements  by  which  they  are  to  be  forbid- 
den to  minister  in  the  congregations  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
abroad.  The  successful  reconciliation  must  guard  from  infrac- 
tion the  principles  held  by  many  Episcopalians,  without  exclud- 
ing from  a  share  in  the  services  of  these  mingled  congregations 
of  sojourners  the  approved  ministers  of  other  denominations. 
Such  a  reconciliation,  if  only  there  is  a  will  for  it,  is  not  impos- 
sible. 

There  are  two  suggestions,  familiar  already  to  thoughtful 
minds  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  bear  upon  the  problem : 
(1)  That  the  functions  of  teaching  and  leading  the  worship  of 
Christian  assemblies  is  not  necessarily  SLpeculium  of  the  priest- 
hood. (2)  That  it  may  be  possible  to  confer  the  authority  im- 
plied in  Episcopal  ordination  upon  ministers  of  other  commu- 
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Bions.  I  may  add  to  these  (S)  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
ministers  of  other  communions,  in  some  circumstances,  to  accept 
episcopal  ordination,  becoming  loyally  responsible  to  the 
bishop  for  all  such  acts  as  they  should  perform  by  virtue  of  it, 
if  they  were  not  thereby  to  be  cut  off  from  the  general  fellow- 
ship of  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  (4)  that  the  importance, 
especially  in  these  foreign  congregations,  of  having  some  better 
guard  against  the  intrusion  of  unfit  persons  into  sacred  func- 
tions than  is  afforded  by  the  ordinary  constitution  of  a  ''Union 
Church  "  would  be  ccydially  appreciated  by  wise  men  of  all 
the  uniting  confessions,  and  most  of  all,  I  venture  to  say,  by  the 
foreign  chaplains  themselves. 

To  bring  all  this  down  to  practical  details,  let  us  take  the 
case  of  this  little  Community  of  American  Christians  in  Geneva 
which  it  is  proposed  to  split  into  two  fragments,  competing, 
striving,  advertising,  bragging,  quarreling, — for  it  is  not  easy  to 
have  two  churches,  in  a  community  which  is  barely  large 
enough  for  one,  without  these  results.  Let  me  sketch  the  out- 
line of  a  practicable  union  among  them  which  would  involve 
no  sacrifice  of  principle. 

1.  Let  there  be  no  ''  organizing  of  a  church,"  according  to  a 
practice  very  commonly  followed.  This  useless  procedure 
raises  a  great  many  questions  which  need  not  be  raised  at  all- 
questions  both  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  All  that  is  needful, 
practically,  is  a  house  of  worship  and  a  pastor  for  this  group 
of  travelers  and  sojourners.  The  effort  to  bring  the  various 
Christians  together  for  common  worship  will  be  all  the  more 
fruitful  if  it  is  contented  with  this  one  object,  and  seeks  for 
nothing  beside,  except  what  comes  freely  of  itself.  It  is  enough, 
to  begin  with,  that  the  congr^ation  of  believers  meet  every 
Lord's  day  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  hearing  of  his  gospel. 
If  that  is  all  that  they  can  agree  upon,  let  us  be  thankful  for  so 
much  as  that  It  is  not  a  small  thing  that  they  should  look 
one  another  in  the  face  as  fellow-Christians,  and  join  their  voices 
in  common  praise  and  prayer.  If  for  all  the  rest  they  must 
separate — if  the  old  painful  experience  of  the  Church  through 
all  the  ages  of  its  captivity  must  be  renewed,  and  that  rite 
which  should  have  expressed  the  general  fellowship  of  the 
Church — its  holy  communion — must  needs  be  used  again  as 
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tlie  occasion  and  symbol  of  its  dissensions — if  when  all  the  rest 
come  with  one  accord  into  one  place  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Episcopalians  and  Baptists  must  for  conscience'  sake  refmin, 
and  assemble  for  their  separate  rite, — then  let  us  be  thankful 
for  so  much  of  fellowship  as  we  can  attain  unto,  and  greatly 
honor  the  conscientious  fidelity  which,  having  gladly  conceded 
all  it  can  to  Christian  love,  pauses  where  it  must  in  obedience 
to  Christian  duty. 

K  a  way  be  found  by  which  the  fellow -worshipers  can  also, 
with  a  safe  conscience,  be  fellow-communicants,  there  need  be 
no  provision  or  local  rule  for  "  admitting  to  the  church  "  by 
public  rite.  If  penitent  believers  be  invited,  any  penitent  be- 
liever may  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  And  nothing  need  hinder 
any  new  communicant  from  seeking  preparatory  counsel  from 
ministers  of  his  own  preference,  or  confirmation  from  a  bishop 
when  opportunity  should  offer. 

All  subordinate  organization — for  Sunday  school,  for  charita- 
ble work,  eta  ;  might  be  left  to  grow  up  of  itself,  providing 
perfect  freedom  and  every  facility  for  division  whenever  it  was 
found  difficult  to  work  together.  With  such  freedom,  divisions 
would  rarely  occur,  and  when  they  did  occur  would  not  neces- 
sarily involve  a  general  split  of  the  whole  community. 

2.  In  the  matter  of  Ritual,  something  would  have  to  be  con- 
ceded by  Episcopalians,  I  do  not  say  to  the  prejudice  or  pref- 
erence, but  to  the  conscience  of  Christians  generally.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  these  would  not  ordinarily  be  contented  with 
forms  which,  compiled  in  an  age  before  the  awakening  of  the 
missionary  spirit  among  Protestants,  make  no  adequate  provision 
for  prayer  for  the  extension  of  the  Church,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  world  to  Christ;  and  which  interdict  the  congregation 
irom  "  praying  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth 
laborers  into  his  harvest"  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  do 
right  to  be  satisfied  without  the  privilege  of  praying  for  the 
supreme  civil  authority  of  their  own  country.  The  mistake 
made  by  the  American  editors  of  the  Common  Prayer,  of  sub- 
stituting for  the  prayer  for  the  King  a  prayer  for  the  President, 
as  if  that  were  equivalent,  would  have  to  be  rectified  in  some 
way.  For  especially  at  those  times  of  solemn  election  at  which 
the  power  delegated  for  awhile  to  temporary  functionaries  re~ 
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verts  to  the  hands  of  the  supreme  People,  and  great  issues,  in- 
volving even  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  may  be 
hanging  upon  their  imperial  decision,  the  conscience  of  a  Chris- 
tian citizen  craves  the  privilege  of  prajring,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  apostle's  injunction,  for  the  People  ''  as  supreme, 
as  well  as  for  presidents  and  governors  who  are  sent  by  "  the 
People.  I  might  cite  another  instance  of  the  need  of  larger  lib- 
•erty  of  prayer,—  I  mean  the  case  of  times  of  financial  anxiety 
and  distress,  which  are  to  modem  society  what  drought  and 
famine  were  to  the  old  world.  But  for  all  these  and  other  like 
cases  no  other  provision  would  perhaps  be  necessary  than  such 
A  provision  for  timcy  as  is  already  available  even  under  the 
strictest  letter  of  your  law. 

The  principal  change  necessary  in  order  to  give  full  scope  to 
all  needful  accommodation,  is  that  already  authorized  by  a 
multitude  of  precedents  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  both  Ameri- 
can and  English, — ^to  have  the  Litany,  or  the  Ante-communion 
service,  or  both,  at  a  different  hour  from  the  Morning  Prayer 
and  SermoQ. 

Some  changes  would  commend  themselves,  I  am  sure,  to  your 
own  mind,  as  desirable  in  view  either  of  the  Jluctuating  charac- 
ter, or  of  the  mixed  character  of  such  a  congregation. 

For  instance,  in  a  fluctuating  congregation,  the  compensating 
advantages  of  a  systematic  lectionary,  which  gives  to  a  stable 
company  of  regular  church-goers  the  substance  of  the  Bible  in 
the  course  of  a  year's  morning  and  evening  lessons,  entirely 
disappear,  leaving  only  the  serious  inconveniences  of  it  Fur- 
thermore, in  a  community  in  which  (as  often  in  these  American 
communities  in  Europe)  more  than  one  formal  service  on  the 
Lord's  day  may  seem  inexpedient,  it  would  be  mere  servitude 
to  some  people's  usage  to  take  half  the  psalms  in  the  Psalter 
at  hap-hazard,  and  read  these  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 
It  would  be  equally  "  decent  and  in  order  "  and  much  more  "  to 
the  edification  "  of  all  parties,  in  the  circumstances,  to  leave  the 
selection  of  lessons  and  of  psalms  to  the  discretion  of  the  min- 
ister. 

And  so  in  view  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  congr^tion, 
could  the  highest  "  churchmanship  "  imagine  a  reason  why  the 
Psalter  should  be  read  in  the  quaint  old  "  Bishops'  Bible  "  ver- 
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sion,  femiliar  only  to  Episcopalians,  instead  of  in  the  version 
which  is  both  familiar  and  dear  to  all  English-speaking  Chris- 
tians?— or  why  it  should  be  read  in  alternate  verses,  instead  of 
in  responsive  parallelisms?  Or  is  there  any  divine  authority 
in  the  new  Hymnal  of  the  Episcopal  Church  which  would  make 
it  binding  on  a  congregation  made  up  in  large  part  of  members 
of  other  communions,  in  case  that  congregation,  on  the  whole, 
should  find  it  too  great  a  departure  from  their  customary 
hymnody  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  amendments  which  suggest  themselves 
when  the  question  is  how  to  adapt  the  Anglo-American  order 
of  worship  to  the  best  edification  of  such  a  mixed  and  fluctua- 
ting congregation  as  that  of  an  American  colony  in  Europe. 
They  are  certainly  nothing  very  startling.  If  assented  to  by 
the  proper  authority  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  would  they  sac- 
rifice one  atom  of  principle  held  by  Episcopalians,  or  let  go  any 
thing  that  intelligent  Episcopalians  hold  dear?  They  would 
make  barely  diflference  enough  to  show  that  the  congregation 
was  not  a  parish  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States ; 
and  this  is  just  the  fact  which  it  would  be  important  to  have 
distinctly  understood,  on  all  hands. 

3.  The  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  claim  of  exclusive  au- 
thority for  episcopally  ordained  ministers  are  of  two  sorts :  they 
relate  either  (1)  to  the  stated  pastorate,  or  (2)  to  occasional 
services. 

(1.)  With  a  naivete  which  always  wins  my  aflfectionate  admir- 
ation, some  Episcopalian  clergymen  suggest  that  the  difficulty 
touching  the  pastorate  may  be  completely  solved  by  always 
giving  that  office  to  an  Episcopalian — "He  is  acceptable  to 
every  one.  you  know,  and  nobody  else  would  be  acceptable  to 
our  peopla"  I  need  hardly  explain  to  you  why  this  solution 
does  not  strike  all  minds  as  completely  satisfactory. 

A  more  complete  solution  may  be  sought  in  the  suggestion, 
made  long  ago  in  the  Episcopal  Church  apropos  of  a  certain 
"  Memorial,"  and  repeated  almost  importunately  since,  in  behalf 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  interest  of  Christian  Union — 
that  the  element  of  apostolic  authority  derived  from  succession 
should  be  introduced  into  the  ordination  of  ministers  of  other 
communions.    In  the  form  in  which  this  was  first  suggested — the 
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grafting  upon  the  stock  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  of 
vast  branches,  bigger  than  the  stock  itself — it  was  doubtless 
open  to  practical  objections  from  both  sides.  But  to  the  plan 
of  extending  this  oflfer  of  ordination  to  "  godly  and  well  learned 
men,"  designated  to  the  exceptional  duty  of  foreign  chaplaincy, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  minister  orderly  and  to 
edification  to  Episcopalian  travelers  and  sojourners,  as  well  as 
to  others,  there  could  be  few  objections  from  your  side  which 
would  not  also  be  objections  to  every  act  of  Christian  comity. 

And  the  difficulties  from  the  other  side,  which  were  obvious 
in  the  case  of  the  **  Memorial"  proposals,  would  not  prevail  in 
the  present  case  supposed.  It  was  an  unlikely  thing  that  a 
great  religious  body,  like  the  Methodist  Church,  for  instance, 
after  negotiation,  deliberation,  discussion,  and  vote,  should 
come  bending  to  its  little  sister  consenting  to  have  its  ill^iti- 
mate  ministry  validated  by  an  improved  mode  of  ordination. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  least  unlikely  that  individual  clergymen, 
and  those  of  the  highest  worth,  might  gladly  receive  a  special 
ordination  for  a  special  work.  There  are  some  few,  indeed,  who 
hold  to  a  theory  of  apostolical  succession  through  the  presby- 
terial  line,  and  to  these  few  the  proposal  of  an  Episcopal  ordi- 
nation would  seem  like  a  disparagement  of  their  former  commis- 
sion. But  for  my  part,  to  receive  the  benediction  of  one  of 
the  chief  pastors  of  another  communion,  with  his  commission  to 
care  for  members  of  his  own  tlock  scattered  abroad,  wouKl  seem 
to  me  no  more  sacrilegious  than  for  Paul  and  Barnabas,  af\er 
years  of  apostolic  and  prophetic  ministry,  to  receive  the  laying 
on  of  hands  of  their  brethren  when  sent  to  the  Jews  of  the 
dispersion. 

It  has  never  been  claimed  that  belief  of  the  special  validity 
of  Episcopal  ordination  was  necessary  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
such  ordination. 

Will  you  not  explain  to  me  wherein  consists  the  good  faith 
of  those  urgent  invitations  and  expostulations  repeated  by  high 
representatives  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  yourself  among  others, 
to  their  brethren  of  other  ministries,  to  remove  the  one  great 
hindrance  to  Christian  Union  by  accepting  the  free  gift  of  the 
laying  on  of  apostolic  hands,  which  would  make  it  right  in  con- 
science to  recognize  them  as  belonging  to  the  true  ministry  of 
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Christ's  Church  7  I  am  persuaded  that  there  was  an  honest 
meaning  in  it,  as  in  everything  that  I  hear  or  read  from  you. 
It  is  impossibly  to  think  that  all  that  was  intended  in  that  affec- 
tionate appeal  in  behalf  of  Christian  Union  was  simply  an  invi- 
tation to  come  out  of  Babylon,  pass  a  year's  quarantine,  and 
then  reappear  as  one  of  the  "  inferior  clergy"  in  search  of  an 
Episcopal  parish.  I  am  bound  to  presume  that  it  contemplated 
some  way  in  which  one  could  share  the  fellowship  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  Episcopal  Church  without  renouncing  that  of  the 
Church  Catholic. 

I  would  &11  back  on  this  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Let 
the  person  designated  as  pastor  of  a  foreign  American  congre- 
gation, when  he  happens  to  be  of  some  other  ministry  than  that 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  on  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
fitness,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  his  special  commission 
will  be  exercised  in  a  generous  and  loyal  spirit,  be  ordained — 
be  reordained,  if  you  like  (the  word  need  not  scare  any  one) — 
to  his  special  mission  to  the  Episcopalian  part  of  his  flock. 

(2.)  The  difficulty  which  relates  to  the  occasional  services  of 
ministers  of  various  Christian  confessioris,  who  from  time  to 
time  may  be  sojourner  at  the  place  of  the  chaplaincy,  is  one 
not  less  important  than  that  which  relates  to  the  pastorate.  To 
you  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  importance  of  it  No  man 
feels  it  more  distinctly.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
those  in  your  denomination  who  in  all  simplicity  and  sincerity 
fail  to  understand  why  any  should  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with, 
an  arrangement  on  this  basis :  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cream 
Cheese,  stopping  over  upon  the  grand  tour,  should  be  recognized 
as  a  clergyman,  and  that  the  most  illustrious  saints  and  teachers 
of  the  American  Church — ^a  Stoddard  or  a  SchaufBer  on  his 
return  from  apostolic  toils  and  triumphs  in  the  mission-field,  a 
Woolsey,  or  a  Hodge,  a  Simpson  or  a  John  Hall,  rich  from 
the  exploration  of  Christian  truth,  or  glowing  with  the  joy  of 
successful  preaching — should  be  required  to  sit  dumb,  as  not 
being  validly  ordained.  If  there  be  such,  they  ought  to  be 
made  to  understand  that,  even  if  it  were  an  easy  and  graceful 
thing  for  their  Christian  brethren  to  repudiate  beloved  and  ven- 
erated preachers  of  the  Gospel  for  others  just  as  good,  the 
actual  question  would  be  on  repudiating  them  for  others  ad- 
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mitted  to  be  laferior.     For  on  this  point,  although  I  purposely 

refrain  from  pressing  it  invidiously,  I  suppose  that  there  is 

really  no  doubt  whatever.     It  was  remarked  on  to  me,  not  long 

ago,  with  great  emphasis  by  each  of  two  of  the  most  eminent 

dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England.     The  importance  of  this 

question,  then,  is  clear.     Happily,  the  solution  of  it  is  not  far 

to  seek.     It  lies  in  recognizing  these  two  points : 

First :  That  ordination  to  oflBce  in  one  church  does  not  make 
a  man  minister  of  another  church.  Our  principles  do  not  differ 
with  regard  to  this.  When  you  and  I  were  neighbor  pastors  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  if  I  had  come  into  your  church,  I 
should  have  been  a  layman  there ;  and  if  you  had  come  into 
my  church  you  would  have  been  a  layman  with  us,— only  I 
should  have  been  at  liberty,  in  accordance  with  the  general  and 
graceful  usage  of  American  churches,  to  recognize  your  official 
position  in  another  church  with  acts  of  courtesy  which  you 
would  have  been  forbidden  by  rules  to  reciprocate. 
*  The  inference  from  this  principle  is  that  no  person,  however 
ordained,  would  have  any  right  to  officiate  in  such  a  congrega- 
tion as  we  are  supposing,  without  being  duly  invited. 

Secondly:  That  the  functions  of  preaching  and  leading  in 
public  worship  are  not  regarded  as  exclusively  priestly  func- 
tions, even  by  those  who  hold  most  strenuously  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  ** changeable  priesthood"  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Among  such,  it  is  a  matter  of  rule  and  usage  and 
good  order  that,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  these  functions  be 
discharged  by  those  whom  they  recognisse  as  priests.  Bat  the 
question  is  how  to  provide,  not  for  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
for  extraordinary ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  under  the  most  scrupulous  administration,  pei*sons 
having  no  claim  to  sacerdotal  character  are  invited,  when  occa- 
sion requires,  to  address  religious  congr^ations  and  to  offer 
prayers. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  any  would  desire  that  in  a  congr^- 
tion  so  peculiarly  situated  the  pulpit-door  should  be  carelessly 
left  open  to  any  person  presenting  himself  in  a  white  cravat  or 
with  a  claim  to  apostolic  succession.  1  think  it  would  be  found 
a  general  convenience,  in  the  circumstances,  if  it  were  under- 
stood that  the  chaplain's  ^enera^  rule,  on  this  point,  to  be  departed 
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from  only  for  good  reason,  was  to  invite  into  his  place  only 
persons  famished  with  recommendations  from  a  Committee  in 
America  in  which  the  government  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
woald  naturally  be  represented. 

I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  no  principle 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  healing  of  such  a  poor,  pitiable  little 
schism  as  the  Episcopal  Church,  through  its  representative  and 
missionary,  has  effected  in  the  Amefican  community  at  Oeneva. 
And  yet  I  have  not  written  with  sanguine  hopes  of  a  practical 
result  For  I  fear  that  the  ready  answer  to  all  such  suggestions 
will  be — must  be,  perhaps — a  non  possumus  ;  that  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  each  of  its  bishops  and  ministers,  are  so  bound 
by  rules  to  one  narrow  and  invariable  method  of  operation,  that 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  de- 
part from  it  I  am  afraid  this  is  so.  I  am  afraid  that  the  dom- 
inant party  in  the  Church  has  bound  itself  as  undef  a  doom  to 
hold  its  "  high  "  pretensions  in  connection  with  a  policy  which 
impeaches  them  of  holding  those  pretensions,  I  will  not  say 
with  conscious  insincerity,  but  with  dubious  conviction  and 
palpable  unfaithfulness.  For  "  high "  principles  can  not  be 
held  in  righteousness,  except  in  connection  with  a  broad  policy. 
The  claim  to  be  the  one  Catholic  Church  for  America,  to  which 
the  allegiance  of  every  baptized  American  is  due,  implies  the 
duty  of  putting  no  wanton  or  arbitrary  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
such  allegiance.  The  pretension  to  be  trustees  of  a  grand  de- 
posit of  sacramental  grace,  on  which  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  the  whole  people  largely  depends,  carries  with  it  an  awful 
responsibility  for  making  this  grace  freely  accessible  to  all, — 
for  opening  conduits  in  all  directions,  that  it  may  flow  forth 
without  hindrance  to  every  soul  that  will  receive  it  The 
*' Evangelical,"  who  holds  that  there  is  a  legitimate  way  to 
heaven  through  the  Presbyterian  or  Methodist  Church,  and 
that  no  one  is  bound  to  be  an  Episcopalian  unless  he  prefers  it, 
might  innocently  enough  insist  on  rigid  and  narrow  laws  within 
his  church  concerning  non-essential  matters, — that  there  shall 
be  one  set  of  prayers,  one  hymn-book,  one  cut  of  gown,  one 
code  of  dogma,  one  school  of  preachers — and  that  those  who 
do  not  like  these  may  seek  some  other  fold.  But  the  High- 
Churchman,  who  believes  that  there  is  no  true  fold  but  his  pin- 
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fold,  can  not  act  thus  without  condemning  himself  of  horrible 
sin,  against  God  and  against  humanity.  And  yet  it  is  thus  that 
he  does  act — for  it  is  he  who  controls  the  policy  and  makes  the 
laws  of  his  Church.  He  calls  to  all  his  fellow-countrvmen  to 
come  into  the  ark  of  safety,  but  stands  himself  in  the  door- way 
to  see  to  it  that  none  get  in  except  on  condition  of  conforming 
to  his  own  notions  of  etiquette.  Of  all  the  religious  bodies 
that  claim  to  be  nothing  but  parts  of  the  Church,  do  you  know 
of  any  which  pursues  a  policy  so  rigidly  narrow  with  regard  to 
mere  circumstantials  and  non-essentials  as  that  body  which 
claims  to  be  itself  the  Church  Catholic  for  the  United  States? 

It  would  be  wrong  to  infer  from  this  policy  that  the  notions 
with  which  it  is  associated  are  held  insincerely.  But  it  can  not 
be  unjust  to  infer  that  they  are  not  held,  in  general,  with  any 
great  depth  or  thoroughness  of  conviction. 

And  aflef  all,  is  the  divisive,  schismatic  course  so  often  pur- 
sued in  the  name  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  really  a  matter  of 
principle  at  all  ?  Is  it  a  sort  of  thing  that  is  amenable  to  seri- 
ous argument?  Is  there  not  reasonable  ground  to  fear  that  the 
course  of  action  in  that  Church  has  been  controlled,  to  an  extent 
of  which  its  best  men  have  been  unconscious,  by  a  very  differ- 
ent class  of  people,  whose  influence  tends  to  oppose  any  acts 
of  accommodation  or  courtesy  towards  other  Christians,  how- 
ever wise  or  right  These  are  people  who  have  a  keen  relish 
for  schism  for  its  own  sake.  They  like  a  select  and  exclusive 
church,  and  are  willing  to  pay  smartly  for  it,  much  in  the  same 
way  in  which  they  like  a  first-class  car  on  a  German  railroad — 
not  because  it  is  any  better  or  more  respectable  than  the  second 
class  car,  but  because  it  keeps  somebody  else  out,  and  so  inspires 
in  the  person  within  a  transient  but  pleasing  sense  of  being  a 
distinguished  individual.  It  is  from  this  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  (they  abound  in  Europe)  that  we  hear  the  frequent 
longing  for  established  class  distinctions  in  American  society — 
a  longing  not  unmixed  with  happy  and  assured  convictions  as 
to  the  grade  to  which,  in  that  case,  one  would  find  one's  self 
assigned.  To  such  aspiring  souls  the  distinctive  privil^e  of 
being  a  fellow-communicant  with  my  lord  Tomnoddy,  and  of 
having  a  minute  but  indefeasible  personal  interest  in  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  brings  tender  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the 
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mercy  that  has  so  lifted  them  up,  at  least  on  Sundays,  above 
the  common  lot  of  their  fellow-republicans.  Is  thisre  not  rea- 
sonable ground  to  fear  that  there  are  enough  of  such  people 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  to  have  insensibly  aflFected  its  policy, 
and  in  some  instances  to  have  effected  schisms  for  vanity's  sake, 
or  for  schism's  own  sake,  that  never  would  have  been  begun 
for  the  sake  of  any  serious  principle.  If  there  be  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  element  of  this  sort  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  shame  and  blame  of  it  must  be  borne 
in  part  by  other  denominations,  from  whose  fold  they  have  in 
many  cases  come  forth.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  think  that  such 
feelings  can  be  allowed  to  hold  any  lasting  influence  upon  the 
policy  of  a  considerable  and  respectable  religious  organization. 
I  will  not  believe,  except  under  the  compulsion  of  facts,  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  hopelessly  committed  to  the  policy  of 
fomenting  or  maintaining  such  schisms  as  this  which  has  occa- 
sioned the  present  letter. 

If  some  solution  of  the  question  in  hand  could  be  reached, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  and  joy  to  the  multi- 
tude of  Christians  of  every  name  in  America.  It  would  confer 
vast  additional  power  on  the  growing  influence  of  American 
Christianity  in  Europe.  But  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
chief  gainer  would  be  the  Episcopal  Church  itself?  In  one 
view  it  would  be  a  loser.  These  mingled  congregations  of 
American  travelers  and  sojourners  could  not  be  added  up  into 
the  statistics  of  sectarian  growth.  They  could  not  be  used  as 
proselyting  traps  to  catch  wayfarers.  They  would  afford  no 
opportunity  either  to  priest  or  to  people  of  the  Episcopalian  sort 
for  loftily  making-believe  that  there  are  no  other  sorts  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  world.  There  are  minds  doubtless  to  whom  these 
will  be  fatal  objections.  But  over  against  these  might  be  set 
the  blessings,  both  to  the  heart  and  to  the  intellect,  which  spring 
from  **the  communion  of  saints."  It  is  impossible  to  read  a 
"Church"  newspaper,  or  frequent  the  conversation  of  **  Church" 
circles  in  America,  without  feeling  how  hungrily  that  whole 
region  of  religious  society  needs  to  be  liberalized  by  some  actual 
fellowship  with  the  Church  universal  I  do  not  doubt  that  you 
feel  it  more  deeply  than  1  do.  The  adjustment  of  terms  of 
agreement  for  common  worship  among  Christian  travelers  abroad 
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would  be  a  safe  and  practicable  beginning  of  such  fellowship ; 
and  from  this  beginning  what  good  things  might  possibly  grow  ? 

Do  not  think  me  insincere  in  arguing  for  the  good  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Among  its  members  and  especially  in  its 
ministry  are  some  of  my  most  cherished  friends.  For  my 
brethren  and  my  companions'  sakes,  may  peace  be  within  its 
walls.  Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  Ood,  I  will  seek 
its  good. 

I  do  not  speak  as  representing  any  party.  For  some  years 
it  has  been  my  fixed  purpose  to  belong  to  no  sect,  and  not  to  be 
counted  on  either  side  in  a  schism.  I  come  with  my  family  to 
reside  near  this  venerable  city,  and  find  that  the  congregation 
which  should  have  been  our  spiritual  home  has  been  desolated 
by  this  wanton  schism.  There  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to 
show,  with  every  opportunity,  that  I  count  my  brethren  on  both 
sides,  and  that  my  paramount  love  and  allegiance  is  due  to  the 
whole  and  not  to  either  fragment;  to  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  send  forth  this  appeal  to  the 
quarter  in  which  I  am  sure  of  a  sympathetic  hearing,  and  from 
which  I  do  not  despair  of  an  influential  response.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  deemed  too  late  to  heal  this  "  hurt  of  Zion."  Perhaps 
the  mischief  will  have  to  go  on  aggravating  itself  with  time, 
and  be  perpetuated  and  displayed  in  stone  as  a  monumental 
scandd  of  American  Christianity  before  the  annual  throng  of 
European  travelers.  Perhaps  there  will  have  to  be  a  race  and 
scuffle  of  sects  for  the  first  foothold  in  the  various  frequented 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  a  repetition  of  this  edifying  exhibition 
before  the  scorn  of  a  wider  audience.  But  I  do  not  believe  vou 
will  sufier  it  to  be  by  your  fault ;  and  I  know  it  will  not  be  by 
mine.     I  have  delivered  my  soul. 

Fraternally  and  truly  yours, 

Leonabd  Woolsey  Bagon. 

Petit  Saoonnex,  Ckiieya,      ) 
December  10,  1873.         ) 
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abticle  m.— the  emotions  in  music. 

Writers  upon  psychology  have  hitherto  somewhat  neglected 
the  subject  of  emotion.  The  problem  of  knowledge  has  occu- 
pied their  attention,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  problem  of 
feeling.  How  we  know,  is  a  more  important  inquiry  than  how 
we  feel ;  and  hence  far  more  has  been  written  upon  the  human 
intellect  than  upon  the  sensibilities  or  even  the  will.  Probably, 
too,  far  more  has  been  written  upon  what  might  be  called  ab- 
stract psychology — upon  the  laws  of  thought,  as  these  laws  must 
rule  the  mental  operations  of  all  intelligent  beings — than  upon 
what  we  may  call  concrete  psychology — or  the  science  of  mind 
as  known  to  us,  dwelling  in  and  manifested  by  a  bodily  organ- 
ism. The  former  might  be  a  very  good  mental  science  for  dis- 
embodied spirits,  but  the  latter  only  could  be  of  any  practical 
use  to  us  in  the  present  stage  of  our  existence.  The  science  of 
the  human  mind,  it  is  evident,  must  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  science  of  the  human  brain,  and  the  human  nervous 
system,  by  which  mind  finds  expression  and  has  the  power  of 
action.  There  is,  indeed,  a  growing  tendency,  among  thinkers 
and  writers  on  these  subjects,  to  study  the  mind  and  the  body 
in  connection,  but  they  generally  fall  into  one  or  the  other  of 
two  opposite  dangers.  One  class  of  thinkers,  absorbed  with  the 
fact  that  the  mind  works  through  the  brain  and  nerves,  forget 
the  part  played  by  the  corporeal  organism,  and  ignore  the  fact 
that,  as  different  tools  do  diflFerent  work,  and  different  instru- 
ments produce  different  music,  though  employed  by  the  same 
hand,  so  the  instrument  of  thought  or  of  the  expression  of 
thought  must  necessarily  modify,  in  some  way,  the  operations 
of  the  mind  inhabiting  and  using  it  Some  of  them  even  go  so 
far  as  to  claim,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  that  the  most  plainly 
corporeal  desires  and  feelings,  such  as  hunger  and  thirst,  or  the 
desire  of  sleep,  or  physical  fear,  or  the  shudder  of  disgust,  per- 
tain to  the  immortal  spirit  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  another 
class  go  as  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  reducing  all  to  material- 
ism, making  thought  and  feeling  to  be  functions  or  secretions 
of  the  brain,  and  eliminating  the  immortal  pai*t  altogether. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  Article,  however,  to 
attempt  to  mediate  between  these  two  ways  of  viewing  the  phe- 
nomena of  intelligence  and  feeling,  or  to  try  to  decide  precisely 
at  what  point  matter  ceases  and  mind  begins,  or  vice  versa.  The 
former  will  accomplish  itself.  Materialism  cannot  continue  to 
satisfy  the  human  mind,  for  it  ignores  a  most  important  class  of 
phenomena,  and  hence  is  an  incomplete  philosophy,  therefore 
no  philosophy  at  all.  And  a  psychology,  which  is  applicable 
to  disembodied  spirits  alone,  which  ignores  the  body  and  the 
brain,  cannot  thrire  in  this  age,  so  full  of  material  science,  so 
noted  for  progress  in  physiology.  "  Psychology,"  says  Pre& 
Porter,  '*  is  usually  limited  to  the  science  of  the  human  soul,  in 
its  connection  with  the  human  body."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  two  will  be  more  and  more  studied  in  connection,  and 
their  mutual  relations  investigated.  But  to  lay  down  the  exact 
limits  between  the  influence  of  each  would  seem  to  be  a  prob- 
lem too  difficult  for  human  powers,  and  of  little  or  no  value  in 
itself  but  perhaps  one  that  will  be  incidentally  approached,  and 
by  successive  approximations. 

Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  the  philosophy  of  emotion 
will  be  revised,  and  more  fully  developed,  and  it  will  then  prob- 
ably be  found  that  the  physical  system  has  far  more  to  do  with 
the  emotions  than  with  the  intellectual  powers.  It  is  certainly 
far  easier  to  conceive  that  a  pure  spirit,  without  the  bodily 
machinery  of  expression,  can  think,  reflect,  and  imagine,  than 
that  such  a  spirit  could  feel,  without  the  corporeal  means  of 
impression.  Perception  may  be  an  instantaneous  act  of  the 
mind  acting  through  the  senses,  and  then  the  deductive  powers 
may  be  busy  in  the  matter  for  a  long  time.,  until  some  result 
is  reached,  whereupon  the  physical  machinery  must  again  be 
called  upon  to  assist  in  its  expression.  It  may  be  that  light 
will  be  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  revival  of  the  old  dis- 
tinction between  the  soul  and  the  spirit  v 

According  to  this  ancient  and  profound  distinction,  the  soul 
{n(fvxr}\  the  necessary  counterpart  of  the  body  and  intimately 
if  not  inseparably  connected  with  it,  contains  the  principle  of 
animal  life,  and  is  the  seat  of  sense,  feeling,  and  emotion ;  while 
the  spirit  {Ttvevpta)^  independent  in  existence,  lofty  in  its  attri- 
butes, using  the  body  as  instrumental  and  subordinate,  is  the 
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seat  of  intellectual  perceptioTip  reflection,  intuition,  and  moral 
will  or  choice.  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  has  recently,  in  a  course 
of  lectures  in  Boston,  defended  the  theory,  "that  there  are  two 
sets,  or  a  double  set,  of  mental  powers  in  the  human  organism, 
or  acting  through  the  human  organism,  essentially  different 
from  each  other.  The  one  may  be  designated  as  ordinary  con- 
scious intelligence ;"  that  is,  he  probably  means,  the  power  of 
sense — perception,  emotion,  etc. :  "  the  other  a  superior  power 
*  *  *  which  solves,  sometimes  suddenly,  sometimes  unexpect- 
edly, nay  even  in  sleep,  our  problems  and  perplexities  ♦  *  * 
acting  through  us,  without  conscious  action  of  our  own."  Prof. 
Agassiz,  in  quoting  this  theory,  in  the  words  given  above,  adds 
the  suggestion,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  that  the  former 
class  of  mental  powers  do  not  differ  in  kind  from  those  of  the 
lower  animals.  Doubtless  these  distinguished  lecturers  had  in 
mind  some  such  distinction  as  the  ancient  and  scriptural  one 
between  soul  and  spirit  President  Porter,  in  his  work,  The 
Human  Intellect^  says :  "  The  term  soul  originally  signified  the 
principle  of  life  or  motion  in  a  material  organism.  *  *  * 
Traces  of  this  signification  may  be  distinctly  discovered  in  the 
three-fold  division  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  in  which 
the  soul  occupies  the  place  between  the  corporeal  or  material 
part,  and  the  spiritual  or  noetic  *  *  *  When  the  soul  was 
limited  to  man,  and  si  nified  the  human  soul,  it  came  to  desig- 
nate by  eminence  those  endowments  by  which  man  is  distin- 
guished from  the  animals,  instead  of  denoting,  as  previously, 
those  which  he  has  in  common  vrith  them."  There  is  a  debat- 
able land  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  by  whatever  name  it 
may  be  called.  And  whether  we  call  it  the  animal  soul  or  the 
corporeal  spirit,  or  if  we  divide  it  up  between  the  mind  and  the 
brain,  attributing  some  things  to  the  activity  of  the  one  and 
some  to  that  of  the  other,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  to  this  de- 
batable region  that  the  emotions  for  the  most  part  belong.  And 
if  the  brain  and  the  mind  were  each  to  claim  its  own,  those 
emotions  which  are  excited  through  the  senses,  by  means  of 
music  for  instance,  would  fall  to  the  share  of  the  physical 
organism. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  emotions,  usually  called 
by  that  name,  such  as  love,  anger,  hatred,  are  complex,  com- 
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prisiDg  much  which  ia^  simply  intellectaal,  and  in  no  way  emo- 
tional. Thus  the  perception  of  the  loveliness  or  desirableness 
of  the  object  loved,  the  selfish  desire  to  enjoy  or  possess  it,  and 
the  earnest  purpose  to  satisfy  this  desire,  all  these  are  commonly 
joined  together  with  what  is  properly  called  emotion,  and  the 
whole  complex  state  of  the  mind  is  termed  love.  When  the 
intellectual  element  has  been  eliminated,  what  remains  mav 
truly  be  called  emotion,  but  in  this  emotion  itself  there  must 
be  distinguished  two  elements,  one  excited  by  the  senses,  by 
the  sight  or  hearing  of  the  object  loved,  a  physical  emotion,  and 
the  other  aroused  by  the  intellectual  perception  of  exceUence 
of  character,  or  congeniality  of  tastes,  or  other  lovable  qualities. 
There  is  a  valid  distinction  between  sense-perception  and  intel- 
lectual  perception,  or  thought  By  the  first  I  may  see  a  man  ; 
by  the  other  I  may  perceive  some  abstract  relation  in  which  he 
stands, — as,  he  is  responsible  for  his  actions,  or,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Church.  In  like  manner,  emotions  may  be  divided  into 
sense-emotions  and  intellectual  emotions.  A  man  who  sees  a 
stone  falling  down  upon  his  head  is  filled  with  fear,  perhaps 
utterly  paralyzed  by  it  But  this  is  entirely  physical ;  the  intel- 
lect,, the  spirit  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  brute  is  affected  in  the  same  wav.  One  who  hears 
of  an  act  of  injustice  or  cruelty  is  filled  with  indignation,  but 
with  this  feeling  the  physical  organism  has  nothing  to  do ;  it 
is  purely  intellectual.  Using  here  the  beautiful  distinction 
betweeu  soul  and  spirit,  we  may  say  that  each  of  the  senses 
fills  a  double  office ;  in  one  it  is  the  servant  of  the  spirit,  in  the 
other  it  is  a  direct  avenue  to  the  soul,  a  means  by  which  the 
latter  is  subjected  to  emotional  excitement.  The  spirit  cannot 
come  into  direct  contact  with  matter,  but  must  have  its  royal 
messengers,  its  servants,  whose  reports  are  expressed  in  lan- 
guage, and  being  passed  upon  by  the  judgment,  may  be  accepted 
or  rejected.  But  the  soul  is  open  to  direct  impression,  and  has 
no  choice  but  to  be  excited  by  that  emotion  whose  appropriate 
cause  is  placed  before  the  senses. 

According  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  language,  we  speak  of  the 
emotions  as  excited  by  music,  or,  by  the  sight  of  beauty,  or  by 
sublimity.  But  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  above  suggestions, 
it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  true  philosophy  of 
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the  subject  to  speak  of  the  emotion  of  the  ear,  and  that  of  the 
eje,  or,  of  the  auricular  emotion  and  the  ocular  emotion.  Music 
has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  mind,  so  powerful  that  perhaps 
those  who  are  susceptible  to  its  power  are  incapable  of  analyzing 
it,  just  as  an  angry  man  is  prevented  by  the  heat  of  his  passion 
from  observing  the  phenonena  of  his  anger,  so  as  to  describe 
them  afterwards.  But  perhaps  something  may  be  found  out 
by  inquiring  what  experience  any  one  susceptible  to  emotion 
of  music  passes  throu^  on  being  subjected  to  its  influence. 
Its  plaintive  melodies  and  minor  chords  seem  to  fill  his  very 
soul  with  the  deepest  melancholy.  Despair  and  despondency 
settle  down  upon  his  mind.  A  flood  of  sadness  seems  to  enter 
at  every  avenue  of  his  soul.  His  head  droops,  and  the  tears 
gather  in  his  eyes,  against  his  will,  perhaps  contrary  to  his 
efforts.  But  let  the  air  or  the  harmonies  change,  let  a  quick 
movement  begin,  let  rich  chords  and  stirring  combinations  of 
instruments  be  introduced,  and  his  sadness  and  despair  vanish 
as  quickly  as  they  came,  and  a  singular  exaltation  succeeds. 
n;s^j,«ble  heier  »e».  U,  feel  L  „u.i»  [«™e..i,«  .,^ 
tissue  of  bis  brain.  His  eyes  flash,  his  head  rises  and  sways  to 
and  fro,  keeping  time  with  the  music.  It  is  not  joy,  not  de- 
light ;  it  is  ecstacy.  Now  these  are  evidently  the  two  opposite 
poles  of  the  same  emotion.  One  is  depression  of  the  nerves, 
the  other  is  exaltation ;  and  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  the 
change  from  one  to  the  other  show,  even  if  consciousness  did 
not  give  the  same  verdict,  that  it  is  not  the  immortal  spirit 
which  is  excited  to  joy,  fear,  sorrow,  courage,  or  despair,  but 
that  these  feelings  are  due  to  the  depression  or  exaltation  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  through  the  ear,  by  means  of 
musia  Or,  we  may  express  the  fact  by  saying,  that  it  is  the 
soul,  the  principle  of  animal  life,  which  is  affected  by  music, 
and  not  the  spirit  It  is  ^so  important  to  notice  in  this  con- 
nection the  fact  that  the  partitions  between  these  different  forms 
of  musical  emotion  are  extremely  thin  ;  how  thin,  is  best  known 
by  those  who  feel  them  most  vividly.  At  the  Boston  Peace 
Jubilee,  when  the  immense  orchestra  and  vast  chorus  burst 
suddenly  into  the  triumphant  notes  of  Luther's  grand  choral 
hymn,  a  man  seated  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  gallery  was 
observed  to  break  into  an  uncontrollable  agony  of  tears.     Many 
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persons  have  experienced  the  same  feeling,  if  they  have  not 
so  yielded  to  it  An  accomplished  musician  of  our  acquaint- 
ance was  once  challenged  by  a  distinguished  theological  pro- 
fessor to  make  him  'weep,  by  the  power  of  music.  He  soon 
brought  tears  to  the  professor's  eyes  by  a  performance  upon  the 
piano,  which  consisted,  in  reality,  of  Yankee  Doodle  in  slow 
tima  Beyond  this  mere  impression  upon  the  nerves,  most  of 
the  power  of  music  is  derived  from  association,  and  not  from 
the  music  itself.  The  liveliest  national  air  is  solemn  enough  to 
the  exile.  The  plaintive  wailing  of  the  bag-pipes  excites  the 
Scot  to  a  martial  ardor  and  courage.  Yankee  Doodle,  though 
a  British  burlesque,  excites  no  anger,  and,  though  an  utterly 
trivial  air,  excites  no  contempt,  in  any  American  bosom ;  but 
long  association  has  made  it  stirring  and  patriotic.  '*  America,'' 
originally  a  Jacobite  tune,  excites  our  patriotic  ardor  now,  quite 
as  well  as  though  it  had  not  been  composed  to  honor  the  exiled 
tyrant  James.  The  Marseillaise  hymn  means  nothing  to  us ;  to 
the  Frenchman  it  is  a  frenzied  excitement  These  facts  show 
that  the  principle  of  association  must  be  carefully  eliminated, 
if  we  would  rightly  understand  musical  emotion. 

Another  indication  that  there  is  but  one  emotion  of  music,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  all  who  are  susceptible  to  music  at  all 
are  affected  by  it  in  the  same  way,  allowance  being  made  for 
whatever  is  the  result  of  association.  All  are  here  on  the  same 
level ;  n©  difference  exists,  save  in  degree.  The  person  of  finely 
attuned  and  delicate  ear  and  thorough  musical  culture  is  moved 
to  tears  or  rapture,  while  the  one  of  less  subtle  and  delicate 
auricular  mechanism,  or  less  culture,  is  simply  deeply  moved. 
His  spirits  rise  or  fall  as  the  character  of  the  music  changes ;  the 
same  strange  depression^  the  same  divine-seeming  exaltation, 
the  same  exquisite  pleasure,  are  felt  by  both  persons.  If  one 
feels  music  at  all,  it  must  be*  in  the  same  way,  with  difference 
only  in  degree,  according  to  nature  or  education.  Moreover, 
those  whose  susceptibility  has  been  improved  by  education, 
are  conscious  that  their  experiences  in  hearing  music  are  the 
same  in  kind  as  when  their  perceptions  were  childish  or  unedu- 
cated. They  have  gained  in  the  power,  but  more  especially  in 
the  definiteness  of  the  impressions  which  music  makes  upon 
them.    If  it  be  true  that  music  excites  in  the  mind  different 
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emotions  and  different  combinations  of  them,  sarelj  the  infinite 
varieties  of  temperament  and  intellect  ought  to  render  the 
effects  various  beyond  all  computation  or  foresight  The  same 
strains  ought  to  excite  one  man  to  anger  and  another  to  grief, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  mind,  or  his  momentary  previ- 
ous feeling.  But  if  there  is  only  one  emotion  of  music,  it 
would  exist  in  various  degrees  of  force,  delicacy,  and  cultiva- 
tioD,  but  the  same  in  kind  in  all, — which  we  find  in  fact  to  be 
the  case.  And,  if  this  is  the  true  theory,  we  should  expect  to 
find  some  persons  deprived  altogether  of  this  emotion,  through 
some  physical  defect,  or  some  missing  link  in  the  mysterious 
chain  which  binds  body  and  soul  together.  And  this  too  is 
actually  the  case.  Many  persons  *^  have  no  ear  for  music."  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  such  persons  are  created  with  all  the 
emotions  of  their  fellow  men,  but  deprived  of  susceptibility  to 
that  mode  of  exciting  them  which  is  at  once  the  most  powerful, 
pleasureable,  and  beautifuL  There  may  be  some  who  never 
love,  some  who  never  hate,  some  who  are  not  revengeful,  but 
none  are  deprived  of  all  passion  or  emotion  ;  each  one  has  some 
capability  of  being  excited  by  external  causes.  Par  simpler 
and  more  analogous  with  other  phenomena  is  the  supposition 
that  the  emotions  which  depend  upon  the  senses  form  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  while  each  sense  has  its  own  peculiar  emotion, 
one  or  more  may  be  defective  in  its  physical  or  psychical  ma- 
chinery, so  that  one  man  may  listen  unmoved  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite harmonies,  and  another  may  take  in  with  his  eye  all 
the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  earthly  scenery  with  know- 
ing it 

There  are  some  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  execu- 
4;ion  and  composition  of  music  which  are  in  point  here.  The 
wonderful  mechanical  mastery  displayed  by  some  performers 
over  their  instruments,  comes  within  the  province  of  that  curi- 
ous principle  of  the  coordination  of  motions,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  modem  physiology.  For 
example,  when  a  man  walks,  there  come  into  play  a  large  num- 
ber of  independent  muscles.  But  the  man  does  not  will  the 
alternate  fiexion  and  contraction  of  each  of  these  muscles  ;  he 
wills  to  walk,  and  this  volition  carries  with  it  all  the  subordi- 
nate volitions  of  each  separate  muscle.    This  peculiar  power. 
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called  the  coordination  of  motions,  is  said  by  physiologists  to 
reside  in  a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  the  cerebellum,  and  it 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  improvement  in  mechanical  skill  of 
every  kind.  Of  course,  this  same  cerebellum  presides  over  the 
mechanical  part,  the  execution,  in  short  the  art  of  music. 
Without  this  no  amount  of  practice  would  give  skill,  no  bril- 
liancy of  talents  could  avail  to  produce  anything  more  than 
the  rudest  music.  The  immortal  part  of  man,  then,  seems  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  execution  of  music,  as  such. 

The  composition  of  music  suggests  a  similar  conclusion, 
though  leading  us  into  a  higher  region.  For  music  as  a  sci- 
ence is  strictly  mathematical,  that  is,  mechanical.  Its  precise 
division  of  time  and  its  profound  calculation  of  harmoDies 
employ  high  mathematical  talents.  Precision  in  the  perform- 
ance and  pleasure  in  the  hearing,  as  well  as  facility  and  success 
in  the  composition  of  the  higher  class  of  music,  depend  upon 
the  mathematical  capacity  of  the  mind.  G-reat  composers  have 
often  been  men  of  the  most  splendid  talents,  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  in  the  composition  of  their  sublimer  works  their  vast  tal- 
ents have  found  the  fullest  scope. 

The  world  is  full  of  mysteries.  The  most  common  and  sim- 
ple operations  of  nature  display  forces  beyond  the  ken  of 
human  science.  Equally  incomprehensible  is  the  link  which 
•connects  the  soul  with  the  body  which  it  inhabita  It  is  impos- 
sible to  explain  how  the  will  has  power  over  the  bodily  organ- 
ism, and  in  like  manner  we  can  never  expect  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  certain  sounds  or  sights  fill  the  soul  with  emo- 
tion, without  regard  to  association  or  expectation.  In  the  case 
of  spoken  and  written  language  we  instinctively  feel  that  its 
arbitrary  signs  are  interpreted  only  by  the  intellect,  the  per- 
sonal reason,  and  that  whatever  emotional  or  passional  excite- 
ment arises  thence  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  emotions 
excited  through  the  senses,  and  results  from,  if  indeed  it  does 
not  consist  in,  a  deep  and  absorbing  perception  of  the  rela- 
tions, causes  and  consequences  of  the  facts  thus  conveyed, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  the  imagination.  Far  otherwise  is  it  in  the 
case  of  music.  No  operations  of  the  reasoning  powers  inter- 
vene, no  arbitrary  signs  require  interpretation,  no  volition  and 
no  imagination  has  anything  to  do  with  its  effect    Through 
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the  air  and  the  physical  system  it  reaches  at  once  the  seat  of 
passion  and  feeling.  No  induction,  no  deduction,  no  reason- 
ing, no  conception,  has  anything  to  do  with  it  Music,  sub- 
jectively considered,  is  purely  sensuous. 

Plato  says  that  **  harmony,  melody,  and  rhythm,  combined  in 
music,  flow  from  a  corresponding  state  of  the  mind,  and  hence 
music  tends  to  reproduce  this  state.''  This  harmony  of  mind, 
this  music  of  the  spirit,  is  the  end  and  ideal  of  Plato's  philos- 
ophy,— a3j  indeed,  is  it  not  also  of  Christianity?  And  so, 
according  to  Plato,  the  perception  of  harmony  and  relation  of 
sounds  mast  fit  the  soul  for  perceiving  the  higher  harmonies  of 
the  spiritual  world,  and  excite  its  desire  for  them,  thus  elevat- 
ing and  purifying  the  mind.  But  Plato's  soul-harmony  has  no 
resemblance  to  that  ecstasy  or  intoxication  which  we  call  the 
excitement  of  the  emotion  of  music.  Yet  it  need  not  be 
demanded  that  in  music,  or  in  anything  else,  all  pleasures  of 
the  senses  should  be  despised  and  denied,  and  the  highest 
speculative  uses  should  be  alone  pursued.  Pleasure  is  a  good 
thing.  The  highest  good  is  not  stoical  indifference.  But  let 
men  understand  that  pleasure,  even  in  the  refined  and  elevated 
form  of  music,  does  not  involve  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
faculties,. that  emotion  of  this  kind  is  not  the  noblest  power 
with  which  we  are  endowed. 

•  This  pleasure  of  the  senses  should  be  considered  ^s  recrea- 
tion, and  is  not  worthy  to  be  pursued  as  an  end  in  lifa  For  it 
is  a  fact  conveying  a  useful  lesson,  and  also  confirmatory  of 
our  theory,  that  there  are  some  who  are  consumed  by  what 
might  be  called  the  lust  of  the  ear,  corresponding  to  the  lust 
of  the  eye  which  the  Apostle  Paul  condemned  There  are  some 
who  seem  almost  to  live  for  no  other  end  than  to  enjoy  the 
delights  of  music.  They  know  nothing  of  the  spiritual  uses 
found  by  Plato  in  music,  for  indeed  Platonic  souls  are  rare. 
They  care  nothing  for  the  tender  or  lofty  associations  con- 
nected with  the  strains  they  worship, — ^they  live  for  the  titila- 
tion  of  the  ear,  as  epicures  for  the  pleasures  of  taste.  They 
are  music-mad.  Music  is  to  them  both  religion  atid  culture, 
home,  fiiends,  and  country.  And  while  love  and  patriotism 
and  duty  and  all  higher  sentiments  are  thus  swallowed  up  in 
one  absorbing  pursuit  and  passion,  they  often  contrive  to  be- 
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lieve  that  their  oourse  is  the  very  one  which  raises  them  up  to 
a  spiritual  elevation  far  above  other  men.  Moreover,  it  is 
fashionable  to  imitate  their  raptures,  and  there  is  a  cant  in  this 
worship,  as  in  all  others.  One  of  these  imitators,  who  had  really 
but  slight  knowledge  or  taste  in  music,  once  said  in  our  hearing, 
just  after  listening  to  a  symphony  of  Beethoven :  "  Such  music 
as  that  lifts  me  right  up  above  this  world  ;  it  bums  away  the 
human  sin  and  weakness,  and  purifies  and  benefits  me  more 
than  a  thousand  of  your  Calvinistic  sermons  about  everlastiDg 
punishment."  He  was  doubtless  correct  in  supposing  that  his 
mind  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  understand  Calvinism  or  any 
other  system  of  theology.  And  doubtless,  too,  he  was  guilty 
both  of  cant  and  bigotry. 

Plato  utters  another  important  fact  when  he  says  that  even  a 
strong  and  vigorous  mind  becomes  enervated,  stupified,  and 
weakened  by  exclusive  cultivation  in  this  direction.  And  how 
emphatically  is  this  true  now,  when  the  new,  modem  art  of 
music  has  been  carried  to  so  great  perfection.  The  fact  is,  no 
one  power  of  the  human  constitution  can  be  exercised  beyond 
measure  without  causing  a  deformity.  Over  indulgence  of  the 
imagination  weakens  the  judgment  Perception  being  unduly 
cultivated,  the  exercise  of  the  speculative  reason  becomes  irk- 
some and  difficult  The  astronomer's  acuteness  of  eye  is  not 
likely  to  co-exist  with  the  musician's  accuracy  of  ear.  The 
susceptibilities  are  not  safe  without  the  intellect  The  man 
who  lives  in  a  world  of  feeling,  of  emotion,  of  sense-pleasure, 
cannot  rise  to  any  height  of  moral  grandeur,  will  not  meet 
boldly  a  great  crisis  in  his  fate,  or  resist  nobly  and  successfully 
when  assailed  by  temptation.  While  we  admit  that  music  has 
important  intellectual  and  spiritual  uses,  we  ought  not  to  for- 
get that  its  undue  cultivation,  as  art,  or  science,  or  emofcion,  is 
unfavorable  alik«  to  intellect  and  to  morals.  But  we  need  not 
on  this  account  banish  and  condemn  music,  because  others 
abuse  or  worship  it  No  I  delightful  music,  colnpanion  of  soli- 
tude, alleviation  of  sorrow,  which  gives  expression  to  our  joys, 
accompanies  and  assists  our  worship,  shall  be  our  recreation 
and  a  worthy  attendant  upon  our  festivities  and  religious  ser- 
vices, but  not  itself  worship,  nor  an  object  of  worship. 
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The  application  of  the  above  theory  of  the  nature  of  music 
to  its  use  in  religious  services  is  almost  too  obvious  to  be  men- 
tioned hera  If  music  is  entirely  sensuous,  its  "performance 
cannot  be  an  act  of  worship.  When  we  assemble  in  the  house 
of  God,  the  calming,  solemnizing  strains  of  music  may  serve  to 
turn  our  minds  away  from  every-day  pursuits  by  soothing  our 
weary  brains  with  their  sweetnes&  But  let  not  the  lascivious 
strains  of  the  opera  recall  the  most  trivial  pursuits  at  the  most 
sacred  hour,  nor  let  the  marvels  of  difficult  execution  and  the 
display  of  perfect  training  excite  astonishment  and  vulgar 
curiosity  where  only  reverence  or  gratitude  or  contrition  have 
any  proper  placa  This  is  profanation  of  the  house  of  Ood. 
Let  music,  too,  enliven  our  social  gatherings,  but  let  it  not  be 
cultivated  by  those  who  care  not  for  it,  for  mere  purposes  of 
display.  This  is  profanation  of  a  noble  art,  by  vanity  and 
foolish  ambition. 


1 
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Abticlk  IV.— buddhism  AND  CHRISTIANITr. 

« 

Christianity  is  now  involved  in  one  of  the  sharpest  con- 
flicts with  scepticism  in  which  it  has  ever  been  engaged.  The 
men  who  are  making  this  latest  attack  on  the  claims  of  Christ 
are  men  of  learning,  if  not  of  wisdom.  Science  and  letters 
have  been  ransacked  for  the  last  thirty  years  to  find  material 
to  advance  against  the  religion  which  prevails  over  the  civilized 
world,  and  which  rules  with  marked  force  our  New  England 
thought.  Among  other  branches  of  study,  that  which  has 
for  its  object  the  comparison  of  the  various  religions  of  the 
globe  has  been  called  upon  to  bear  witness^  And  notwith- 
standing the  almost  universal  testimony  of  scholars  to  the 
unquestionable  superiority  of  the  Christian  faith,  it  has  been 
very  mach  the  fashion  for  a  certain  class  of  writers  and  speak- 
ers, such  as  those  who  have  made  Horticultural  Hall  in  Bos- 
ton their  temple,  to  hold  up  in  one  hand  Christianity  to 
a  rap  and  in  the  other  hand  Buddhism  to  praise.  If  they 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  asserting  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  over  the  former^  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dismiss- 
ing their  readers  or  their  popular  audiences  with  the  impres- 
sion that  one  was  just  about  as  good  as  the  other.  Out  of  this 
habit  has  come  a  vague  scepticism  which  floats  about  in  an 
intangible  way,  but  which  shows  itself  and  cries  aloud  when- 
ever some  voice  which  is  thought  to  be  a  voice  of  authority 
speaks  words  fitted  to  summon  it  from  its  invisible  depths. 
We  propose,  therefore,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  to  place  before  our 
readers  the  nature  of  the  religion,  the  style  of  the  morals,  and 
the  degree  of  the  civilization,  which  Buddhism  as  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  in  some  respects  the  highest,  of  all  heathen 
religions,  offers  to  mankind. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  begin  with  the  life  of  its  founder. 
It  is  a  life  of  romantic  interest,  but  for  our  purpose  it  has  a  deeper 
meaning  than  the  romance  which  attends  it  The  dominating 
ideas  of  the  religion  grow  out  of  the  inner  experience  of  its  author 
The  pathos  of  a  single  life  has  cast  a  sombre  hue  over  the  lives 
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of  millions.  The  struggle  of  one  soul  after  truth,  and  its  miss- 
ing the  truth,  have  plunged  nations  into  error.  Such  conse- 
quences are  involved  in  the  errors  of  a  single  mind. 

The  author  of  Buddhism,  according  to  that  celebrated  French 
writer,  M.  J.  Barthelemy  Saint  Hilaire,  who  has  given  us  a  fias- 
cinating  sketch  of  his  life,  was  bom  toward  the  •nd  of  the 
seventh  century  before  our  era.  Max  Miiller  places  his  birth 
about  seventy  years  later  than  St  Hilaire.  His  native  city  was 
Eapilavastu,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  like  name,  situated  in 
Central  India,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  and  north 
of  the  present  Oude.  This  was  his  father's  kingdom.  The 
futare  Buddha  was  born  a  prince  and  heir  to  a  throne.  His 
mother,  whose  beauty  won  for  her  the  name  of  Mayfi,  or  the 
Dlusion,  died  seven  days  after  his  birth,  that  she  might  be 
spared,  says  the  legend,  ^^  a  heart  broken  at  the  sight  of  her  son 
deserting  bis  mother  to  wander  as  a  religious  devotee  and  a 
mendicant"  The  young  prince  bore  in  his  boyhood  the  name 
of  Siddartha.  But  as  he  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Ca- 
kyas,  he  became  known  later  in  life  as  the  recluse  of  the  Ca- 
kyas  or  Cakyamouni.  The  name  Cramana  Gautama,  the  as- 
cetic of  the  Gotamas,  comes  in  like  manner  from  the  name  ol 
the  race  from  which  he  was  descended.  The  name  of  the 
Buddha,  or  the  Enlightened,  is  that  which  he  himself  assumed. 
We  say  the  Christ     The  Buddhist  says  the  Buddha. 

It  may  help  us  to  realize  the  place  of  this  remarkable  man  in 
history,  if  we  call  to  mind  that,  at  the  date  adopted  for  his  birth 
by  St  Hilaire,  as  well  as  by  other  high  authorities,  the  founda- 
tions of  Bome  had  only  been  laid  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years — that  in  Buddha's  time  Daniel  was  a  captive  in  Babylon, 
which  was  then  in  its  glory  under  Nebuchadnezzar — and  that 
the  period  of  his  activity  falls  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  that  of  Alexander  the  Great  As  related  to  the 
other  great  founders  of  religious  systems,  he  stands  nearest  in 
time  to  Confucius,  who  was  perhaps  born  before  an  end  was 
put  to  the  career  of  the  Indian  saga  The  age  of  Zoroaster  is 
uncertain.  Nothing  more  definite  can  be  said  than  that,  accord- 
ing as  we  follow  different  authorities,  he  precedes  Buddha  by  a 
period  of  frora.six  hundred  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years. 
The  founder  of  Buddhism,  also,  appears  on  the  stage,  speaking 
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in  round  n  ambers,  about  fourteen  Hundred  years  later  than 
Abraham,  and  nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  later  than 
Moses. 

Such  was  the  period  of  a  life  which  was  full  of  the  mightiest 
influences  over  a  large  part  of  the  human  race.  Buddha-s 
early  years  were  spent  among  princely  luxuries;  but  his 
great  soul  was  saddened  by  a  sense  of  misery  clinging  to  mor- 
tal existence.  Disease,  old  age,  and  death,  the  pains  of  the 
body,  the  sufferings  not  only  of  this  world  but  of  all  worlds, 
enveloped  him  in  a  cloud  of  melancholy.  "  In  the  bitterness 
and  the  heroism  of  his  soul,"  says  St  Hilaire,  from  whose 
work  we  translate  a  few  lines,  ''he  often  said,  'The  three 
worlds — the  world  of  the  gods,  that  of  the  Asoura,  and  that  of 
men — are  consumed  with  the  griefs  of  old  age  and  disease ;  they 
are  devoured  with  the  fire  of  death,  and  are  destitute  of  eveiy 
guide.' "  In  vain  his  father  surrounded  him  with  the  magnifi- 
cent attractions  of  royalty.  In  vain  he  tried  to  win  him  from 
his  religious  purposes  by  a  happy  marriage.  In  vain  he 
besought  him  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  an  ascetic  for  a  throne.  In 
vain  he  built  him  palaces,  one  for  his  residence  in  the  spring, 
another  for  summer,  and  a  third  for  winter.  In  vain  he  placed 
the  strictest  guards  to  prevent  his  escape.  To-day,  as  the  young 
prince  drives  out  of  the  eastern  gate,  he  sees  by  the  roadside  an 
old  man,  broken  down,  infirm,  bowing  on  his  staff  Again,  driv- 
ing in  his  chariot  from  the  south  gate,  he  discovers  a  man  smit- 
ten by  disease,  burning  with  fever,  emaciated,  dirty,  alone,  and 
without  asylum.  A  third  time,  passing  to  his  pleasure  garden 
through  the  west  gate,  a  dead  man  stretched  upon  his  bier, 
meets  his  eye&  "  Alas ! "  cries  the  saddened  prince,  "  woe  to 
that  youth  which  old  age  destroys — ^woe  to  that  health  which 
so  many  maladies  destroy — woe  to  human  life  which  lasts  but 
a  few  days.  Alas  I  Were  there  no  old  age— no  disease — ^no 
death  I    Would  that  age,  sickness,  death  were  forever  bound  I " 

Overborne*  by  the  pressure  of  that  melancholy  which  had 

*  It  is  more  probable,  aayi  Wanilief,  in  hii  BuddhimnMg,  p.  12,  that  Sekjft* 
muni  was  led  to  riew  ezistenoe  as  the  cause  of  pain  and  sorrow,  in  oonsequenoe 
of  a  war  in  which  the  Sakya  tribe  was  defeated,  and  which  obliged  him  to  wan- 
der about,  ....  for  there  is  a  legend  which  says  that  the  Sakya  race  was 
almost  entirely  exterminated  during  the  lile  of  the  Buddha.  Sdilaginweit,  Bud,  m 
Thibet,  p.  6,  note. 
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seized  upon  him,  he  determined  to  find  the  way  of  deliverance 
fix>m  evil.  He  escaped  the  guards.  He  turned  his  back  on 
the  luxuries  of  the  palace  and  the  court,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  which  should  deliver  him 
from  old  age,  disease,  and  death.  Born  in  the  ancient  faith  of 
Brahminism,  he  applied  first  to  the  sages  of  his  religion,  but 
found  no  peaca  He  then  retired  from  the  world  and  subjected 
himself  to  the  severest  penances  until  he  was  satisfied  that  no 
bodily  mortification  could  open  to  him  the  way  of  ddiveranca 
He  renounced  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
meditation,  until  he  obtained  that  vision  of  truth  which  deliv- 
ers men  from  all  evil.  From  this  time  he  claimed  the  name  of 
Buddha,  or  the  Enlightened,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
instruction  of  mankind. 

Such  is  the  history.  It  is  partly  legendary,  but  probably  essen- 
tially true.  It  is  the  history  of  a  sad  but  pure  man  oppressed 
with  the  shadows  which  rest  on  human  life.  It  is  a  history  of 
devotion  to  the  salvation,  however  falsely  conceived,  of  man- 
kind It  is  a  history  of  sincerity  and  sacrifice,  which  chal- 
lenges the  admiration  of  the  Christian  world  And  such  is  the 
beginning  of  a  religion  which  has  lived  two  thousand  four  hun* 
dred  years;  which  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  older  feith  of 
India  out  of  which  it  sprang,  went  forth  to  conquer  the  nations 
of  the  East — swept  over  Ceylon  and  the  Burraan  empire ;  up 
among  the  mountains  of  Thibet  and  over  the  vast  regions  of 
China^out  to  Japan,  and  is  even  supposed  by  some  to  have  sent 
its  missionaries  around  by  the  north  of  Asia  through  Bus^ia  as 
far  as  Norway;  while  the  celebrated  German  author,  Schla- 
ginweit*  quotes  authority  to  show  that  it  was  known  in  Mex- 
ico as  early  as  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  At  the  present 
time  it  rules,  by  a  careful  estimate,  three  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  souls,  while  the  various  forms  of  Christianity  dom- 
inate over  a  total  population  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
millionsf— or  five  millions  less  than  the  followers  of  Buddha. 

The  spirit  of  Buddhism  is  a  sigh.  The  melancholy  which 
threw  its  black  mantle  around  the  youth  of  its  founder  has  cast 
its  shadow  into  all  his  teachings,  and  spread  its  gloom  over  the 
lives  of  untold  millions  through  twenty-four  centuries. 


*  Schlaginweit,  Bu/A,  in  TMh^  p.  13.    f  Schlaginweit,  Bud,  in  IMhet,  p.  12. 
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The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  or  the 
Buddhist  philosophy,  for  as  it  was  originally  put  forth  it  was  a 
philosophy  rather  than  a  religion,  asserts  that  all  existence  is 
necessarily  evil.  On  every  hand  man  beholds  only  sorrow. 
All  things  are  subject  to  change.  Pleasure  only  increases  evil 
Man  is  a  helpless  sufferer.  Human  life  begins  with  pain,  is  con- 
tinued in  grief  and  disappointment ;  is  subject  to  the  torments 
of  disease,  rushes  on  to  the  burdens  and  regrets  of  old  age,  and 
finally  falls  into  silence  and  corruption.  But  the  grave  gives 
no  hope  of  release.  This  mournful  existence  renews  itself  from 
age  to  age  under  every  conceivable  form  of  misery,  which  can 
only  be  mitigated,  never  wholly  rooted  out  He  who  dies 
to-day  revives  in  another  grade  of  being,  over  which  he  has  no 
choice,  and  which  may  be  any  of  all  possible  existences  from 
the  vermin  which  swarm  on  the  dunghills  and  crawl  in  the  fes- 
tering sores  of  human  bodies  to  a  supreme  Buddha.  All  these 
forms  of  being  have  intelligence  and  powers  of  suffering  as 
well  as  man,  and  are  subject  to  the  law  of  misery.  The  man 
who  stands  to-day  over  the  dying-bed  of  his  nearest  friend, 
does  not  know  what  degree  or  form  of  sorrow  awaits  the  depart- 
ing life.  The  one  he  has  cherished  here  and  who  has  filled  his 
years  with  the  sweets  of  love,  may  to-morrow  crawl  in  the  slime 
at  his  feet,  or  glare  at  him  from  the  thicket,  and  fasten  the  fangs 
of  a  beast  in  his  hand.  Whatever  may  be  the  destiny  of  him- 
self or  of  others,  be  is  sure  only  of  this,  that  existence  is  an 
insufferable  burden,  subject  to  the  grandest  catastrophes  and 
the  most  frightful  ills. 

And  as  man  knows  not  what  he  is  to  be,  so  he  knows  not 
what  he  has  been.  Of  the  stages  through  which  he  may  have 
gone  in  the  past  ages,  he  has  no  recollection.  Out  of  this 
unknown  past  a  cloud  with  dark  deep  fringes  rises  and  settles 
down  on  human  Ufa  The  evil  man  suffers  here  is  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  committed  in  the  past,  but  of  which  he  knows 
not  the  when,  or  the  how,  or  the  where.  He  may  have  lived 
ten  thousand  ages,  during  which  he  may  have  been  anything 
possible  for  man  to  conceive  o£  He  may  have  been  an  infe- 
rior demon ;  he  may  have  been  a  murderer,  a  thief,  or  an  adul- 
terer ;  of  this  he  knows  nothing.  He  only  knows  that  what- 
ever he  has  been,  and  whatever  crimes  he  has  committed,  they 
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must  be  expiated  by  suflfering,  either  here  or  in  some  future 
lifa  In  the  record  book  of  Karma — which  is  little  else  than  a 
fate— there  is  an  account  of  guilt  he  knows  not  how  large  or 
how  black.  The  law  of  retribution  follows  his  heels,  waiting 
its  time  to  strike.  The  miseries  of  this  life  are  the  penalty  of 
unknown  crimes.  The  possibly  worse  miseries  of  his  next  life 
will  be  the  penalty  of  other  crimes  equally  unknown.  No  man 
can  foresee  when  or  where  retribution  is  to  fall.  The  forgot- 
ten murder  of  a  thousand  years  ago  may  smite  the  murderer  a 
thousand  years  hence.     What  a  life  I 

And  from  this  life  of  certain  sorrow  and  gloomy  foreboding, 
what  escape?  Nothing  short  of  annihilation.  Buddhism 
begins  with  asserting  that  all  existence  is  evil,  and  ends  with 
asserting  that  evil  can  only  cease  with  the  cessation  of  existence. 
Nirvana  is  the  end  of  all  desire,  the  end  of  all  pain,  the  end  of 
all  sorrow,  the  end  of  hope  and  of  fear,  because  it  is  the  end  of 
all  consciousness,  the  return  to  that  nothing  out  of  which  all 
things  come.  This  is  the  final  haven  of  rest,  where  no  care  nor 
grie^  nor  disease,  nor  poverty,  nor  old  age,  nor  death  can  come. 
Behold  the  goal  of  all  earthly  hope!  Behold  the  solution  of 
this  whole  problem  of  life  I  Over  that  calm  where  all  being 
has  sunk  away,  no  wave  of  trouble  shall  sweep,  for  there  shall 
be  no  sea  of  souls  through  which  its  billows  may  rolL  In  those 
depths  of  emptiness  the  good  and  the  bad  alike  shall  bury  their 
griefs,  in  burying  themselves  forever.  Mr.  R  Spence  Hardy, 
whose  Manual  of  Buddhism  is  authority  the  world  over, 
says :  *'  At  his  death,  the  rahat  "  (one  who  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain stage  on  his  way  to  the  final  goal)  '*  invariably  enters 
Nirvana,  or  ceases  to  exist"  **lt  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
enter  upon  any  other  mode  of  existence."  And  again  he  quotes 
firom  the  legends  of  Buddha,  where  the  Enlightened  is  made  to 
say,  "  So  long  as  existence  continues,  the  effects  of  Karma  "  (or 
that  law  which  awards  to  men  both  good  and  evil)  "  must  con- 
tinue ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  cessation  of  existence  that  they 
can  be  entirely  overcome."  And  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  so  unspeakably  sad  a  view  of  the  lot  and  destiny  of  man 
were  impossible  to  any  considerable  portion  of  the  human  race, 
we  translate  again  the  words  of  a  foreign  writer,  whose  essays 
upon  Buddhism  are  as  celebrated  among  scholars  for  their  deep 
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penetration  of  its  meaning  as  for  their  touching  eloquence 
"If,"  says  Saint  Hilaire,  "this  phenomenon  of  a  religion 
founded  on  nihilism  seems  too  incredible,  and  if  anybody  is 
driven  to  call  it  in  question,  let  him  remember  another  fact  not 
less  singular,  and  the  certainty  of  which  may  possibly  give  some 
faith  in  that  other  fact  The  general  sentiment  of  all  these 
populations,  not  only  of  the  Buddhists  but  of  the  Brahmins,  is 
that  of  a  horror  of  life  under  its  present  conditions,  which  noth- 
ing is  able  to  appease.  The  idea  of  transmigration  pursues 
them  like  a  terrible  phantom.  At  any  price  this  hideous  im- 
age must  be  put  away." 

The  same  writer,  in  his  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  Nirvana, 
appeals  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  sounded  the  views 
entertained  by  the  professors  themselves  of  the  Buddhist  fiiith 
at  the  present  time.  He  cites  Gogerly,  who  spent  forty  years 
in  Ceylon  catechizing  the  Buddhists  of  that  island  ;  Mr.  Spence 
Hardy,  whom  we  have  also  quoted ;  Mr.  J.  Armour ;  Mr.  Grim- 
blot,  consul  to  Ceylon;  Bigandet,  who  resided  in  Burmah; 
Wassilief,  for  ten  years  of  the  Russian  Mission  at  Pekin ;  Joseph 
Williams,  Missionary  of  the  London  Society  to  the  south  of 
India ;  as  perfectly  unanimous  in  affirming  that  in  the  Buddhist 
faith  of  to-day.  Nirvana  is  annihilation.  To  these  may  be 
added  Dr.  Judson,  who  studied  to  some  extent  the  ancient 
Pali,  and  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  people  and 
religious  literature  of  Burmah,  and  who  held  that  Nirvana  is 
"  nothing  less  than  a  total  extinction  of  soul  and  body."  Mr. 
Malcolm  also  interprets  the  Burman  Nigan  to  mean  annihila- 
tion ;  while  Sir  James  E.  Tennent,  in  his  work  on  Ceylon,  says 
of  Nirvana  that  it  is  *•  a  condition  between  which  and  utter 
annihilation  there  exists  but  the  dim  distinction  of  a  name." 

St  Hilaire  is  supported  by  numerous  other  well  informed 
writers.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  authority  of  these  men 
who  have  conversed  with  the  Buddhists  themselves,  and  studied 
their  religion  among  Eastern  surroundings,  ought  to  be  conclu- 
sive. But  Mr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  in  his  "  Ten  Oreai  Reli- 
gicms^''  rejects  this  interpretation  of  Nirvana ;  although  he  has 
against  him  such  an  array  of  authorities  as  those  here  cited, 
and  also  the  celebrated  Burnouf,  as  well  as  Max  Milller,  Tur- 
nour,  and  Schmit,  whom  he  mentions,  and  we  would  add  Adolf 
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Wuttke,  and  if  we  are  not  deceived,  Schlaginweit, — and  he  relies 
on  Bunsen  alone.  But  he  remarks  that  Bunsen  also  believes 
that  Buddha  never  denied  or  questioned  the  existence  of  God  or 
immortality ;  whereas  the  fact  is  generally  admitted  that  Bud- 
dha did  not,  it  is  true,  question  but  absolutely  ignored  God,  and 
allowed  no  such  thing  as  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body.  In  his 
more  recent  lecture  on  Buddhist  nihilism.  Max  Mtiller  so  far 
adheres  to  his  former  opinions  as  to  assert  that  *'  no  person  who 
reads  with  attention  the  metaphysical  speculations  on  the  Nir- 
vana contained  in  the  Buddhist  canon,  can  arrive  at  any  other 
conviction  than  that  expressed  by  Bumouf ;  namely:  that  Nir- 
vana, the  highest  aim,  the  summum  honum  of  Buddhism,  is  the 
absolute  nothing."  But  he  here  also  advances  the  theory  that  a 
distinction  which  Bumouf  has  pointed  out  between  the  third 
book  of  the  canon  and  the  two  first  books,  may  be  used  to  clear 
Buddha  himself  of  the  doctrine  of  annihilation,  though  it  has 
been  adopted  by  his  followers.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that 
annihilation  or  its  practical  equivalent  is  a  necessary  part  of 
Buddha's  system.  It  is  cut  into  its  very  foundations.  The 
four  fundamental  truths  of  Buddha  are  these  :* 

1.  Pain  cannot  be  separated  from  existence. 

2.  Existence  is  produced  by  passions  and  evil  desires. 

8.  Existence  is  brought  to  an  end  by  the  cessation  of  evil 
desires. 

4.  Revelation  of  the  path  to  this  cessation. 

Schlaginweit  also  gives  the  following  -  formulation  of  the 
four  truths  found  on  ancient  Buddhist  images  and  recited  as  a 
confession  of  faith.  ''Of  all  things  proceeding  from  cause, 
the  cause  of  their  procession  hath  the  Tathagataf  explained. 
The  great  Sramanaf  has  likewise  declared  the  cause  of  the 
extinction  of  all  things."  Here  seems  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  doctrine  of  annihilation.  Beginning  with  the  assertion 
that  all  existence  is  necessarily  subject  to  pain,  how  can  pain 
cease  except  by  the  cessation  of  existence  ?  The  two  doctrines 
of  transmigration  on  the  <jne  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  anni- 
hilation as  the  only  escape  from  existence,  are  the  cemented 

*  Schlaginweit,  Bud,  in  Tkibet,  p.  16. 
t  E^Wieto  of  Vm  Buddha, 
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foundation  stones  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  '*  With  the  exception 
of  those  beings,"  says  Mr.  Spence  Hardy,  **  who  have  entered 
into  one  of  the  foar  paths  leading  into  Nirvana,  there  may  be 
an  interchange  of  condition  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest. 
He  who  is  now  the  most  degraded  of  the  demons  may  one 
day  rule  the  highest  heavens ;  he  who  is  at  present  seated  upon 
the  most  honorable  of  the  celestial  thrones  may  one  day  writhe 
amidst  the  agonies  of  a  place  of  torment ;  and  the  worm  that 
we  crush  under  our  feet  may,  in  the  course  of  ages,  become  a 
supreme  Buddha."  It  is  this  dreaded  round  of  evil  that  forces 
the  mind  to  accept  a  less  dreaded  release. 

Such  then  is  the  Buddhist  view  of  man  and  of  man's  destiny. 
He  walks  under  a  cloud  of  crimes,  be  knows  not  how  many  or 
how  great,  committed  in  past  stages  of  existence  of  which  he 
has  no  recollection.  Misery  and  comfort  have  been  allotted 
to  him  here  and  will  be  allotted  to  him  in  his  next  state  by  a 
law  which  knows  no  mercy.  Happy  to-day  in  the  possession 
of  good,  what  past  crimes  may  be  avenged  to-morrow  I  In  a 
lot  of  ease,  of  freedom  from  pain  or  of  honor  here,  to  what 
depths  of  infamy  and  torment  may  his  former  crimes  hurl  him  in 
his  next  state  of  existence  I  Doomed  so  long  as  he  has  being  to 
wander  through  the  unending  changes  of  sorrow,  suffering,  and 
death,  what  relief  until  he  enters  that  path  which  leads  to  the 
eternal  sleep  I  Besides  this  there  is  no  ray  of  hope.  There  is  in 
the  heavens  no  pitying  God,  for  God  there  is  none.  There  is  in 
man  no  immortal  soul  to  reap  the  fruit  of  penitence  in  return- 
ing to  a  holy  life,  for  soul  there  is  none.  Of  what  is  it  possi- 
ble to  conceive  more  degrading  and  more  hopeless  than  this. 
One  in  nature  with  the  brute  which  crawls  at  his  feet ;  both 
alike  subject  to  an  unpitying  law,  with  no  God  to  temper  it ; 
both  knowing  no  security  and  no  rest  and  no  hope  but  this — 
that  existence  may  be  at  last  blown  out*  like  the  flame  of  a 
candle  which  was  but  is  not  I  ' 

And  this  goal  of  Nirvana,  this  escape  from  the  horrible  phan- 
tom of  transmigration,  how  is  it  to  be  reached  ?  By  an  unaided 
effort  of  humanity  to  ignore  every  part  of  itself.  If  an  impres- 
sion has  gone  forth  that  the  religion  of  Buddha  is  a  glorifica- 

*  Max  MfUler  tajn :  *'  Erery  Sanskrit  scholar  knows  that  Niirana  moans  oiig^ 
inaUj  the  blowing  out,  the  extinction  of  light*' 
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tion  of  intellect,  in  the  sense  in  which  such  words  would  be 
understood  among  us,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
It  is  true  that  Buddhism  depends  solely  on  the  human  mind 
for  the  deliverance  of  man  from  his  lot  of  sorrow.  As  it  knows 
no  God,  so  it  knows  no  revelation  to  human  ignorance,  and  no 
divine  aid  to  human  struggla  In  this  sense  it  exalts  human 
intellect  But  to  the  Buddhist,  intellect  is  itself  an  evil  to  be 
got  rid  of,  as  everything  else.  It  is  to  be  presumed  the  error 
which  imagines  that  Buddhism  exalts  intellect,  comes  from  the 
fact  that  Nirvana  is  to  be  reached  by  knowledge  But  it  is  not 
knowledge,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  not  instruction  in  the  truths 
of  humanity,  of  creation,  of  God ;  not  by  storing  the  mind 
with  learning  and  developing  its  power ;  but  by  teaching  it  to 
lose  all  desire,  all  aspiration,  all  hope,  all  fear,  by  teaching  it 
that  all  we  seem  to  know  is  an  illusion,  and  by  fixing  it  in  the 
search  not  of  knowledge  but  of  the  extinction  of  every  sense 
—of  all  consciouBuess  and  of  all  being.  It  is  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  Buddhist  doctrine  that  man  reaches  the  end  of  his 
desires. 

Moreover  under  the  law  of  Karma,  man  has  an  account  of 
merit  and  demerit  By  a  balance  of  merit  he  is  lifted  through 
the  higher  forms  of  existence  toward  his  final  end.  By  a  bal- 
ance of  demerit  he  is  doomed  to  wander  through  the  lower 
forms  of  existence.  Every  man  who  would  come  speedily  to 
Nirvana,  must  do  his  utmost  to  insure  his  good  account  in  that 
book.  And  virtue  helps  to  accomplish  that  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  speeding  a  man  to  his  goaL 

Here  is  the  root  of  Buddhistic  morality.  It  is  false  in  its 
motive ;  but  on  that  false  motive  Buddha  has  put  forth  a  moral 
code  which  has  won  the  generous  admiration  even  of  the 
Christian  world,  for  its  completeness  and  its  purity.  In  defin- 
ing the  duties  of  man  to  man,  scholars  agree  that  he  has 
probably  exceeded  all  systems  of  morality  except  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christ  None  will  pretend  that  he  has  exceeded  them ; 
few,  that  he  has  approached  them.  In  this  respect,  Buddha 
stands  nearer  to  Moses  than  to  the  overflowing  fullness  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Sometimes,  even  in  his  morality,  a  kind  of  legalism 
offends  us.  In  his  definition  of  lying,  or  at  least  in  that  of 
Ibe  present  Buddhism,  for  example,  we  are  taught   that  in 
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order  to  make  a  lie,  there  must  be  the  discoverj  by  the  penon 
deceived  thatwbat  has  been  told  him  is  not  true  I  That  leaves 
a  good  chance  for  a  liar.  And  the  same  fault  may  be  found 
with  his  defiDitioD  of  murder.  But  notwithataDding  such 
defects,  the  gentleness  and  the  purity  of  his  code  excite  at  first 
wonder  and  then  admiration.  Forbidden  things  are,  the  tak- 
ing of  life,  even  of  animals ;  thefl,  adultery,  lying,  slander,  un- 
profitable conrersation,  scepticism,  drunkenness,  gambling, 
idleness,  improper  associates.  Amusements  of  certain  kinds, 
such  as  dancing,  singing,  and  others,  are  looked  upon  as  danger- 
OU&  The  duties  of  children  to  parents  are  minutely  and  ten- 
derly defined.  "  Were  the  child  to  place  one  parent  upon 
one  shoulder,  and  the  other  parent  upon  the  other,  and  to  cany 
them  without  ceasing  for  a  hundred  years,  even  this  would  be 
less  than  the  assistance  he  has  himself  received."  Murder  is 
committed  "  not  only  when  lite  is  actually  taken,  but  also 
when  there  is  the  indulgence  of  hatred  or  anger ;"  but  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  command  is  given  to  take  life  at  a  particular 
time  or  in  a  particular  place,  it  must  be  done  at  that  time  and 
in  that  place,  otherwise  it  is  not  murder.  The  sceptic  will  be 
born  in  hell  or  as  a  beast  There  are  five  great  crimes,  but 
scepticism  is  greater  than  any  of  them.  Of  the  five  crimes, 
taking  of  life,'  thett,  adultery,  lying,  and  drinking,  the  last  is 
the  worst  These  examples  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
drift  of  Buddhist  moral  teachings,  as  rendered  by  Mr.  Spence 
Hardy.  They  are  distinguished  by  gentleness  and  purity. 
They  have  the  wise  flavorof  proverbs.  They  image  still,  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty-four  centuries,  the  tender  soul  of  the  young 
Siddartba  mourning  over  the  evUs  of  existence.  And  it  b 
this  which  has  carried  a  certain  class  of  writers  into  a  hasty  com- 
parison of  Buddhism  with  Christianity,  and  has  led  them  to 
paint  in  rosy  tints  a  religion  which  as  a  whole  presents  us  with 
ideas  revolting  to  an  enlightened  humanity.  But  the  value  of 
ion  does  not  depend  on  a  dozen  or  twenty  moral  precepts. 
;nds  on  its  whole  view  of  human  life  and  human  dentiny 
inds  on  what  it  makes  man  out  to  be,  and  what  hopes  it 
efore  him,  and  what  means  it  puts  forth  for  the  attainment 
hopes.  And  here  is  where  Buddhism  utterly  fails.  Its 
i  human  life  goes  out  from  the  deepest  melancholy  and 
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drapes  it  in  weeds  of  perpetual  mourning.  It  looks  only  at  the 
dark  side  of  existenca  It  runs  over  the  words  disease,  sor- 
row, decay,  death,  and  returns  to  them  in  perpetual  repetition, 
rill  life  is  a  tomb  in  which  hope  has  been  buried.  Its  proper 
symbol  is  found  in  the  Buddhist  ascetic  wandering  among 
graves  wrapped  in  rags  and  in  the  cerements  of  the  dead.  It 
degrades  man  to  the  lowest  of  the  brute  creation.  The  swine 
is  his  brother,  and  the  worm  is  his  sister  or  friend.  It  tangles 
human  destiny  in  a  fatal  web  which  drags  it  through  ages 
of  untold  horrors, — for  what?— that  it  may  be  purified? — ^that 
it  may  come  forth  from  all  this  at  last  to  rejoice  in  the  new 
effulgence  of  a  life  of  love  which  has  left  all  pain  behind  ? 
No,  nothing  of  this ; — only  that  it  may  cease  to  be !  There 
is  no  great  glowing  future  to  which  faith  can  lift  its  eye,  no 
eternal  progress  to  inspire  human  aspiration.  No  God,  no  soul, 
no  Saviour  from  sin,  no  love,  no  heaven  I 

Here  is  the  grand  defect  of  Buddhism.  There  is  no  high  aim 
for  virtue  to  aspire  to.  It  is  not  to  be  loved  for  its  own  sake 
— for  it,  alas,  is  to  cease.  It  is  not  to  be  practiced  because  it 
enlarges  a  man's  moral  powers  and  teaches  him  how  to  love  for- 
ever, for  all  mortal  powers  are  an  evil,  and  love  itself  is  to  die. 

What  then  is  the  end  of  virtue?  Simply  this,  that  a  man 
may  get  a  balance  of  merit  in  his  favor  on  that  book  of  Karma, 
before  whose  account  be  trembles.  Here  is  the  motive  force  of 
this  pure  morality.  And  what  is  its  practical  result?  A 
supreme  selfishness,  a  supreme  pride — and  an  utter  failure  to 
produce  an  every-day  morality  which  will  bear  the  least 
inspection. 

We  have  had,  from  time  to  time,  beautiful  pictures  of 
heathen  life  held  up  to  us  as  worthy  of  our  imitation.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  spirit  which  underlies 
human  action  determines  its  moral  worth.  And  even  the 
sweet  pictures  of  hospitality  which  Burmah  presents,  and 
which  are  so  pleasantly  described  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  are  marred 
by  a  principle  of  selfishness  and  pride  which  has  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  travelers  and  is  traced  back  to  the  very  essence  of 
the  religion.  The  principle  of  merit  and  demerit  makes  the 
Buddhist  eager  to  do  acts  of  virtue  and  makes  him  selfish  in 
doing  them.     Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  Mr.  Malcolm  asserts 
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that  the  necessity  for  doing  such  works  of  merit  is  so  well 
understood  among  the  native  Burmans,  that  -"  if  a  man  does 
another  a  favor,  he  supposes  it  to  be  in  order  to  obtain  merit, 
and  seems  to  feel  as  though  he  conferred  an  obligation  in  giv- 
ing the  opportunity/'  And  again :  ''  Gratitude  is  a  virtue  of 
great  rarity ;  they  never,  on  receiving  a  present  or  any  other 
favor,  make  any  acknowledgment,  nor  is  there  any  phrase  in 
the  language  equivalent  to  *  I  thank  you.'"  And  again: 
'*  Buddhism  necessarily  tends  to  suppress  gratitude  by  keeping 
up  the  constant  sense  of  mercenarine8&''  But  where  there  is 
no  sense  of  gratitude  for  fiftvors  received,  in  the  same  persons 
there  will  be  no  generous  motive  for  giving  favors.  We  might 
go  on  and  show  from  the  works  before  as,  in  which  are  some 
searching  analyses  of  Buddhist  morality,  on  how  low  a  basis  it 
stands.  Adolphe  Wuttke  says :  "  The  morality  of  the  Budd* 
hist  is  founded,  not  in  love,  but  in  pain."  The  highest  motive 
which  he  ascribes  for  it  is  pity.  All  creation  is  a  woe,  and 
man,  himself  a  sufferer,  spares  others  from  suffering.  ''  The 
Buddhists,"  he  says  again,  '*  are  the  mildest  people  of  heathen- 
dom ;  but  it  is  not  the  mildness  of  love ;  it  is  the  mildness  of 
pain,  and  of  indifferenca  It  is  a  negative  virtua"  But  the 
perpetual  need  of  merit  vitiates  even  the  motive  of  pity.  The 
Buddhist  founds  hospitals  for  sick  and  lame  animals,  and  in 
his  greed  for  merit  debases  man  to  a  level  with  the  brute  he 
ministers  to.  The  poetic  fiction  of  Buddha  giving  his  own 
body  to  be  torn  by  a  hungry  tiger,  and  his  blood  to  quench 
his  thirst,  becomes  among  Buddhists  something  real — a  man 
goes  into  the  street  and  hires  a  poor  wretch  to  enter  a  hos* 
pital  for  horses  and  cats  and  dogs  and  rats,  and  to  lie  down 
there  while  the  vermin  which  infest  human  filth  crawl  over 
him  and  feed  upon  him.  Now  how  utterly  this  principle  of 
merit  by  pain  fails  to  produce  a  real  humanity,  is  shown  by 
the  Buddhist  Jains  of  western  India,  who  found  hospitals  for 
animals  and  then  lend  money  to  people  in  need,  at  fiom  fifty 
to  seventy  per  cent  a  year,  and  take  the  very  bed  from  under 
the  man  who  fails  to  pay  I  The  dishonesty  of  government 
officers  here  is  overmatched  by  the  cruel  extortions  of  govern- 
ment officers  thera  Mr.  Malcolm  speaks  of  their  rapacity  as 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  no  common  man  cares  to  im- 
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prove  his  land  or  bis  house,  or  make  any  show  of  wealth, 
becaases  it  exposes  him  to  extortion,  and  perhaps  to  personal 
danger.  In  truth,  if  we  analyze  Buddhism,  we  shall  find  in  it 
no  correct  views  of  human  worth  and  human  obligation,  and  no 
lofty  motive  for  virtue.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  whatever  direc- 
tioD  honest  enquiry  is  made  as  to  its  moral  results,  the  answer 
comes  back,  "It  is  a  failure." 

Sir  J.  Tennant,  in  his  extensive  work  on  Ceylon,  says :  "  Both 
socially  and  in  its  effect  upon  individuals,  the  result  of  the 
system  in  Ceylon  has  been  apathy  almost  approaching  to  infi- 
delity. Even  as  regards  the  tenets  of  their  creed,  the  mass  of 
the  population  exhibit  the  profoundest  ignorance,  and  manifest 
the  most  irreverent  indiflerence.  In  their  daily  intercourse  and 
acts,  morality,  and  virtue,  so  far  from  being  apparent  as  the  rule, 
are  barely  discernible  as  the  exception  Neither  hopes  nor 
apprehensions  have  proved  a  sufiicient  restraint  on  the  habitual 
violation  of  all  those  precepts  of  charity  and  honesty,  of  purity 
and  truth,  which  form  the  very  essence  of  their  doctrina" 

And  when  we  pass  over  to  Burmah,  we  have  a  like  picture. 
In  their  houses  there  are  some  things  attractive.  "  Children," 
says  Mr.  Malcolm,  "are  almost  as  reverent  to  their  parents 
as  among  the  Chinese."  But  he  who  reads  to  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  will  learn  that  thieving  and  pilfering  are  common, 
though  chiefly  among  the  lowest  sort  of  people.  Murder  not 
un frequently  goes  hand  in  hand  with  robbery.  And  while 
these  are  not  national  traits,  the  inhabitants  of  Burmah  "  may 
be  said  to  be  a  nation  of  liars."  They  never  place  confidence 
in  the  word  of  each  other.  Even  when  detected  in  a  lie,  no 
shame  is  manifested.  Temperance  is  universal  There  is  no 
open  show  of  unchastity,  but  the  trouble  missionaries  have 
with  their  converts  points  to  secret  vice.  The  better  classes 
like  to  appear  neat  when  seen  abroad,  but  their  skin,  their 
hair,  and  their  houses,  are  decidedly  slovenly.  *'  Divorces  are 
shockingly  common."  The  Burmans  do  not  indulge  in  profan- 
ity, but  "  both  sexes  utter,  in  default  of  profane  oaths,  such 
obscene  expressions  as  can  scarcely  be  conceived."  All  this  is 
from  Mr.  Malcolm.  And  this  obscenity  of  speech  is  common 
everywhere  through  Eastern  Asia.  It  prevails  in  China.  A 
gentleman  who  has  lived  over  twenty  years  in  India  told  the 
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writer  of  this  Article,  that  even  Indian  women  on  the  street 
will  turn  away  their  heads  from  the  foul  blasts  which  come 
from  heathen  mouths.  The  same  person  assured  us  that  the 
grossest  immoralities  have  been  proved  in  India  upon  the  Bud- 
dhist high  priests,  in  open  court,  and  that  these  religious  devo- 
tees are  reputed  to  teach  the  girls  of  India  doctrines  so  grossly 
licentious  that  the  mention  of  them  here  would  not  be  endured. 
And  in  accord  with  all  this,  Mr.  Spence  Hardy  closes  his  chap- 
ter on  the  Ethics  of  Buddhism  with  the  following  words: 
"  Our  development  of  this  great  system  is  now  complete.  The 
present  chapter  contains  the  most  rational  of  its  phases.  It 
discountenances  all  licentiousnesa  It  inculcates  an  affection 
for  all  order  of  beings ;  and  shrinks  &om  the  infliction  of  pain 
even  as  a  punishment  Yet  from  no  part  of  heathenism  do  we 
see  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  than  from 
the  teachings  of  Buddha.  The  moral  code  becomes  compara- 
tively powerless  for  good,  as  it  is  destitute  of  all  real  authority.'' 

And  if  one  does  not  tire  of  turning  up  the  gross  side  of 
heathen  life,  let  him  visit  China  and  go  through  the  same 
process  of  inquiry  there  with  the  same  result  Who  that  has 
read  the  best  authorities  with  regard  to  that  vast  empire  does 
not  know  that  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  against  any  claim 
to  a  high  morality?  ''The  general  condition  of  religion 
among  the  Chinese,''  says  Williams,  in  his  Middk  Kingdom, 
"  is  eflTete,  and  the  stately  formalities  of  imperial  worship,  the 
doctrines  of  Confucius,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Buddhists,  alike 
fail  to  comfort  and  instruct"  The  crime  of  infanticide  has 
perhaps  been  exaggerated.  It  is  probably  limited  to  certain 
sections,  but  in  those  sections  it  prevails.  Gambling  is  a 
popular  pastime.  Opium  takes  the  place  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  anger  vents  itself  in  gross  obscenities  of  speech 
which  prevail  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  as  pro- 
fanity does  among  like  classes  with  us. 

After  mentioning  some  of  the  better  traits  of  Chioese 
character,  such  as  peaceableness,  industry,  and  good  order, 
Mr.  Williams  says :  "  With  a  general  regard  for  outwaitl 
decency,  they  are  vile  and  polluted  in  a  shocking  degree,  their 
conversation  is  full  of  impure  expressions,  and  their  lives  of 
impure   acts."     "More   noticeable  than  the  sins  of  the  flesh 
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is  the  falsity  of  the  Ghinesa  They  feel  no  shame  at  being 
detected  in  a  lia  Thieving  is  esceedingly  common,  and  the 
illegal  exactions  of  the  rulers  are  burdensome/* 

The  corruptions  which  have  sprang  up  in  connection  with 
the  Chinese  system  of  competitive  examinations  are  too  well 
known  to  need  mention,  and  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  offices 
is  a  source  of  royal  revenue  does  not  speak  highly  for  the  style 
of  governmental  administration.  Yet  heathen  life  is  not  with- 
out its  cheerful  aspecta  The  bright  side  in  Burmah  is  its 
kindliness.  Its  bright  side  in  China  is  its  peaceableness,  its 
good  order,  its  industry,  and  especially  its  reverence  for  ances- 
tors, though  that  belongs  to  Confucianism  and  not  to  Buddhism. 
It  is  pleasanter  to  experience  Chinese  politeness  than  it  would 
be  to  experience  the  same  amount  of  rudeness,  even  if  polite- 
ness is  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  show  its  heartlessness. 
Ask  a  Chinaman,  **Is  your  honorable  wife  living?"  and  he 
answers,  ^'The  mean  person  of  the  inner  apartment  is  still 
alive."  "I?  your  noble  son  doing  well  at  school?"  **The 
contemptible  little  dog  has  learned  a  few  characters." 

These  fsicts  are  not  brought  up  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
gloomy  picture  of  humanity.  They  are  brought  up  to  show,  in 
opposition  to  certain  writers,  that  all  rose-colored  pictures  of 
heathen  life  are  false,  and  to  convince  those  who  may  have 
been  misled  by  such  pictures,  that  they  are  false,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  unquestionable  witnesses  who  have  seen  and  known 
what  Buddhism  is  in  its  home.  These  &cts  are  brought  up  to 
show — strange  that  it  should  have  become  necessary  to  have  it 
shown — that  the  moral  results  of  Buddhism  as  seen  in  Burmah, 
India,  and  China,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Chris- 
tianity. Undoubtedly  we  in  New  England  have  our  vices — 
but  no  intelligent  observer  could  draw  such  a  picture  of  life 
here  as  intelligent  men  draw  of  life  thera  Take  any  one  of 
the  great  vices  of  humanity,  and  how  many  here  are  licentious, 
how  many  are  profane,  how  many  are  drunkards;  how  many 
are  cheats,  how  many  homes,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest, 
as  compared  with  the  whole,  are  impure.  These  vices  among 
us  assume  an  individual  and  not  a  national  character.  In  fact, 
if  we  take  only  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  general  civilization  of 
the  most  civilized  heathen  land,  and  of  the  at  least  moderately 
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civilized  New  England,  our  difGicultj  will  not  be  in  answering 
the  question  which  is  the  more  advanced  in  morality  and  vir- 
tue, but  in  understanding  the  audacity  which  would  raise  the 
question  I 

The  civilization  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  works  which  they  undertake. 
Immense  piles  of  masonry,  vast  palaces  and  pyramids,  Chinese 
or  Boman  walls,  are  signs  not  so  much  of  a  true  civilization  as 
of  a  tyrannical  power  which  calls  at  wiU  an  unlimited  supply  of 
forced  labor  out  of  an  over-populated  country  to  do  its  bidding. 
The  walls  of  Babylon,  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis, 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  rose  with  the  groans  of  down-trodden 
humanity.  The  true  test  of  a  civilization  is  in  its  elevation  of 
the  masses,  its  exaltation  of  the  average  man  in  comfort^  in  cul- 
ture, in  morals;  in  all  that  makes  a  man.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  bring  forward  &ct8  to  show  that  tested  by  this  sign — 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  average  home,  the  average  appli- 
ances of  art  and  science,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  manly 
virtue — China,  which  has  been  cited  as  the  most  advanced 
of  civilized  heathen,  is  behind  the  average  of  Christendom. 
China  is  not  without  her  wonders  of  history.  She  is  not  with- 
out her  honorable  service  of  mankind.  She  has  made  contri- 
butions, as  have  other  heathen  nations,  to  the  arts.  It  has  been 
perhaps  correctly  asserted  that  a  thousand  yeai's  ago  China 
was  the  most  civilized  nation  of  the  globe.  But  that  period 
marks  the  transition  from  the  downfall  of  the  heathen  civiliza- 
tions to  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  civilization.  And  in 
the  march  of  that  Christian  civilization,  China  has  fallen  in  the 
rear.  She  has  not  even  known  how  to  utilize  some  of  her  most 
noted  discoveries  as  they  have  been  utilized  by  Christian  na- 
tions. Narrow  in  her  religion,  she  has  been  narrow  in  her  na- 
tional policy,  narrow  in  her  ideas  of  learning,  and  contracted  in 
her  civilization.  The  tremendous  awakening  of  human  intel- 
lect and  unfolding  of  human  enei^y  which  Christian  natioDS 
now  exhibit,  the  developments  of  industry  and  the  investiga- 
tions of  science,  the  subjugation  of  the  forces  of  nature  to  the 
service  of  man,  as  in  steam  and  electricity,  are  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  force  of  that  Christian  doctrine  which  is  always 
holding  up  a  glorious  future  for  humanity,  only  to  be  possessed 
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along  with  the  possession  of  virtue  and  godliness.     And  that 
glorioas  future  Buddhism  knows  nothing  of. 

And  now,  let  us  go  back  a  moment  and  compare  Buddhism 
with  Christianity.  On  the  one  hand  is  a  view  of  life  which 
makes  it  a  tomb,  on  the  other  a  view  of  life  which  fills  it  with 
hope.  On  the  one  hand  is  man,  brother  to  the  brute  and  child 
of  a  law  as  relentless  as  fate ;  on  the  other  hand  is  man  the  child 
of  God.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  destiny  of  annihilation,  on  the 
other  the  offer  of  a  glowing  immortality.  On  the  one  hand  is 
a  virtue  bom  of  the  idea  of  merit,  on  the  other  a  virtue  bom  of 
lova  On  the  one  hand  is  a  heathen  civilization,  on  the  other 
a  Christian  civilization.  Have  we  to  learn  of  Eastern  Asia,  or 
do  we  hold  in  Jesus  Christ  a  power  for  human  elevation  and 
for  human  salvation  from  sin  and  sorrow,  which,  as  Christian 
men  and  women,  we  are  bound  to  send  forth  till  all  men  are 
blessed  in  the  possession  of  it? 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  ago,  our  fathers  set  foot 
on  Plymouth  Rock.  December,  with  its  cold,  gray  sky,  and 
bleak  shores,  gave  them  a  very  cheerless  welcome.  One  after 
one,  men,  women,  and  children  climbed  down  the  sides  of  the 
Mayflower,  and  seated  themselves  in  the  little  boat  that  bore 
them  ashora  The  cold  spray  sprinkled  them,  the  cold  sea 
benumbed  them,  and  chilled  them  as  it  washed  the  rock  with 
its  waves.  The  cold  frost  pinched  them  as  they  crowded 
together  on  the  beach.  And  the  cold  blast  over  their  heads 
warned  them  of  a  winter  of  suffering,  of  peril,  of  sickness,  and 
death.  But  off  from  the  cold  sea  on  to  the  colder  land  they 
came  and  planted  a  Christian  civilization.  They  founded  a 
colony  in  the  love  of  liberty,  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
practice  of  Cbristian  virtue. 

From  that  time  to  this.  New  England  has  developed  rapidly 
in  all  that  constitutes  material  prosperity  and  moral  power. 
She  has  welcomed  to  her  institutions  and  her  influence  men  of 
all  climes  and  all  nations — the  refined  and  the  wealthy,  the 
poor,  the  oppressed,  the  Christian,  iand  the  heathen.  Wave  after 
wave  of  foreign  population  has  rolled  in  upon  her,  and  while 
those  waves  have  brought  much  that  was  virtuous,  they  have 
brought  much  of  ignorance  and  vice. 
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It  has  been  the  work  of  Christian  New  England  to  elevate 
and  purify  this  stream  as  well  as  to  maintain  its  own  standard 
of  religion  and  virtue.  If  she  sometimes  staggers  under  the 
magnitude  of  her  work,  let  it  not  be  ours  to  point  the  finger  at 
her ;  let  us  rather  not  forget  that  what  we  enjoy  Aere,  we  owe  to 
the  faith  of  that  little  company  which  landed  on  the  strand 
under  the  cold  sky  of  that  bleak  December  day. 
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Abticlb  v.— FRIEORICH   ADOLF   TRENDELENBURG. 

L  Logische  Unitrsuchungen^  von  A.  Tbendelenbukg,  Zweite 
erganzte  Auflaga     Leipzig,  1862. 

2.  llistorische  Beitrdge  zur  Philosophie,  von  A.  Tbendelenburo, 
3  Baude.     Berlin,  1846-1867. 

« 

3.  Naturrecht  auf  dem  Orunde  der  Ethik^  von  Adolf  Tbende- 
LENBUBG,  Zweite  ausgefiihrte  Auflaga    Leipzig,  1868. 

4.  Kleine  Schrifien^  von  Adolf  Tbekdelenbubg,  2  Theile. 
Leipzig,  1871. 

5.  Elementa  Logiass  Aristotelicce.     6^  Ausgabe.     Berlin,  1868. 

6.  Erldulerungen^  etc.     2**  Ausgabe.     Berlin,  1861. 

7.  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Fbiedrich  Adolf  Tbendelenbubg, 
Yortrag  gehalten  am  Leibniztage,  1872,  in  der  Koniglichen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  von  H.  Bonitz.    Berlin,  1872. 

8.  Adolf  Trendelenburg^  von  Dr.  Ebnst  Bbatuschek.  Berlin, 
1873. 

**Thb  kind  of  philosophy  which  one  chooses,"  says  Fichte, 
^^  depends  on  the  kind  of  man  one  is ;  for  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem is  not  a  lifeless  piece  of  household  furniture ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  animated  by  the  soul  of  the  man  who  has  it" 
"Philosophy  is  the  history  of  philosophy."  Doubtless  every 
man,  even  the  lowest,  has  his  philosophy.  He  has  a  distinct 
set  of  beliefs,  positive  or  negative,  respecting  the  nature  and 
origin  of  things,  the  government  of  the  world,  and  his  own 
destiny.  They  are  his,  even  though  derived  from  "  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  elders,"  his  forefathers ;  they  are  his,  in  a  still  more 
eminent  sense,  if  they  are  the  outcome  of  his  own  thinking  or 
of  his  moral  preferences.  Philosophy,  in  this  wider  sense,  is 
the  most  perfect  indication  of  character,  and  the  ideal  of  a 
noble  man  is  of  one  whose  philosophy,  intelligently  thought 
out,  rounded  off,  and  adopted,  is  but  the  conscious,  theoretical 
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accompaniment  and  reflex  of  a  noble  life  and  character.  A  most 
striking  illustration  of  this  interpenetration  of  life  and  theory 
is  furnished  by  the  biography  of  Friedrich  Adolf  Trendelen- 
burg, for  whom  also,  philosophy,  in  a  special,  but  not  in  the 
narrowest  sense,  was  identical  with  the  history  of  philosophy. 

It  were  easy,  by  reference  to  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
the  biographies' of  its  representatives,  to  show  how,  universally, 
the  personalities  of  the  leading  philosophers  have  found  ex- 
pression in  their  systema  The  aristocratic  Plato  has  a  more 
than  wholesome  horror  of  the  so-called  pollutions  of  matter,  and 
identifies  true  reality  with  the  ideal.  And,  for  the  rest,  modem 
philosophy  has  not  found  it  easy,  as  yet,  to  determine  what 
reality,  if  any,  belongs  in  fact  to  the  material  as  such — ^that  is, 
what  matter  truly  in.  Aristotle,  more  involved  in  the  practical 
problems  of  life,  plants  his  theory  more  cautiously  on  the 
palpable  eartL  In  modem  times,  the  calm  and  consequent 
spirit  of  Spinoza  gives  birth  to  the  all-comprehensive  system 
known  by  his  name,  in  which  God  is  all,  and  tranquil,  unfret- 
f ul  submission  to  the  necessary  laws  of  the  universe  (of  God)  is 
deduced  as  the  corollary,  and  is  exemplified  in  the  philoso- 
pher's life.  The  pietistic  training  of  Kant's  youth  leaves  its 
traces  in  the  well-known,  life-long  conscientiousness  of  this 
founder  of  modern  critical  philosophy,  and  re-appears  still  more 
conspicuously  in  the  notion  of  duty,  on  which  his  moral  philoso- 
phy is  founded,  and  in  the  categorical  imperative,  in  which  its 
fundamental  requirement  is  formulated.  From  facts  like  these, 
what  is  to  be  inferred  ?  That  philosophy  is  simply  a  sjrstera 
of  beliefs,  the  expression  of  personal  traits,  and  that  it  moves, 
hence,  eternally  round  in  the  vicious  circle  of  the  ever- varying 
but  substantially  unchanging  opinions  and  characters  of  man- 
kind? This  was  not  the  view  of  Trendelenburg,  who  sought 
in  the  systems  of  the  past  for  the  elements  of  permanent  value, 
and  sought  to  add  to  these  and  to  build  upon  them,  as  upon  a 
basis  of  historically  demonstrated  solidity. 

Friedrich  Adolf  Trendelenburg  was  born  in  Eutin,  in  the 
principality  of  Liibeck,  Nov.  80th,  1802.  His  fiather,  who  had 
studied  law,  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Danish  government  as 
postal  agent  at  Eutin.  He  lived  in  simple  but  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, caring  intelligently  for  the  education  of  his  children 
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and  being  the  "  model  of  a  German  father  and  citizen."  Tren- 
delenburg's mother,  the  daughter  of  a  country  clergyman,  was 
a  woman  of  gentle,  simple  tastes,  abounding  in  charity,  and  in- 
spiring the  aflTection  of  her  children.  The  influence  of  both 
parents  in  determining  the  loyal,  genuine,  earnest  character  of 
the  son  was  great,  and  the  latter  rewarded  their  love  and  devo- 
tion fully  and  in  kind.  Of  Trendelenburg's  four  uncles,  on 
the  father's  side,  one  was  a  physician  and  another  a  lawyer  in 
Eutin,  while  the  other  two  were  teachers  of  the  classics  in  the 
gymnasia  at  Pantzic  and  Liibeck.  These,  and  other,  older 
fSunily  associations  seconded  the  natural  desire  of  the  father 
and  the  inclination  of  the  son  in  the  matter  of  the  acquisition 
of  a  thorough,  liberal  education  for  the  latter.  Happily,  al- 
though Eutin  was  and  is  still  but  a  small  town,  of  less  than 
4,000  inhabitants,  the  school  advantages  there  were  good.  Tren- 
delenbui^  was  early  placed  in  the  gymnasium,  which  was  un- 
der the  direction  of  one  Konig,  and  there  he  remained  until 
the  completion  of  his  studies  preparatory  for  the  University. 
He  learned  not  without  difficulty ;  but  his  conscientious,  eager 
industry  enabled  him  nevertheless  to  prosecute  his  studies  in 
mathematics  and  other  German  branches,  and  in  the  classics 
with  marked  success,  so  that  on  leaving  the  school  at  the  end 
of  a  course,  the  last  year  of  which  was  partly  spent  in  teaching 
lower  classes,  he  received  a  specially  commendatory,  documen- 
tary statement  of  his  character  and  acquirements,  at  the  hands 
of  his  teacher.  "  One,"  Trendelenbui^  used  subsequently  to 
say,  "can  do  anything  which  he  is  earnestly  resolved  upon," 
and  in  the  spirit  of  this  maxim  he  had  successfully,  but  labori- 
ously, gone  through  the  first,  long  stage  in  his  student  Ufa 
The  germs  of  much  that  was  characteristic  in  the  life,  character, 
and  teaching  of  Trendelenburg,  were  laid  or  partly  developed 
in  this  early  period  of  schooling.  In  an  address  delivered  in 
1857i  on  entering  upon  the  rectorship  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Trendelenburg  says :  "  The  ancient  languages  and  the 
mathematics  are  the  way  to  the  heights  of  humanity  and  into 
the  innermost  nature  of  things."  The  foundations  of  this  opin- 
ion were  laid  under  Konig,  under  whose  direction  the  reading 
of  the  classics  was  to  him  (as  he  himself  says)  "  a  stimulus, 
leading  him  to  seek  for  the  spirit  of  the  ancients  in  their  writ- 
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ings,  to  strive  to  learn  how  to  think  after  the  model  of  the 
great  thinkers,  and  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  similar,  beautiful 
form."  Under  the  same  teacher,  also,  Trendelenburg  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  private  instruction  in  logic  and  philosophy, 
Kant's  works  being  made  especially  the  subject  of  sympathetic 
and  careful  study,  while  the  sentiment  towards  Fichte  was 
cooler,  and  Hegel  was  declared  by  the  instructor  to  be  to  him 
incomprehensible,  and  hb  '^  pure  thought "  the  xpdjtor  ipevdoi 
of  modem  philosophy. 

It  is  impossible  to  represent  in  too  strong  a  light  the  benefit 
to  the  fixture  philosopher  of  this  early  period  of  ten  years  of 
training  in  the  gymnasium.  What  earnest  American  scholar 
will  not  look  with  envy  upon  one  who  had  the  advantage  in 
his  youth  of  reading  through  "  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  that  are  ever  read  in  schools,"  some  of  their  works 
being  read  ^'  several  times,"  and  all  this  under  a  teacher  of 
broad  philological  and  literary  training  and  of  independent 
philosophical  intelligence  ?  And  we  say  nothing  of  the  thorough 
course  in  mathematics,  rhetoric,  and  other  German  branches, 
nor  of  other  languages,  as  Hebrew,  English,  Fiench,  learned 
either  in  the  gymnasium  or  under  private  teachers.  All  this 
careful  and  extensive  study  and  trainings  which  do  not  stop 
short  with  the  elementary,  but  actually  take  the  student  into 
the  inner  sanctuary  of  learning,  give  the  German  student  a 
preparation  for  future  study  and  labor,  at  the  University  and 
in  subsequent  life,  which  we  Americans  must  also  secure  for 
ourselves*  would  we  ever  become  alike  competent  and  indepen- 
dent in  our  philosophical  and  literary  judgment,  and  respected 
in  the  world  of  scholars. 

At  the  same  early  period  in  his  life,  also,  Trendelenburg  be- 
came specially  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  and 
sacred  character  of  the  teacher's  vocation,  to  which  he  resolved 
completely  to  devote  himself. 

The  four  years  from  Easter,  1822,  till  Easter,  1826,  were  spent 
by  Trendelenburg  in  University  studies.  Until  the  autumn  of 
1828,  he  studied  at  Kiel,  devoting  his  attention  to  philosophy, 
history,  theology,  and  philology.  His  instructors  in  the  first  of 
these  branches  were  Beinhold,  who  in  Jena,  thirty  years  previ- 
ously, had  with  such  brilliant  tokens  of  success  expounded  the 
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philosophy  of  Kant,  and  von  Berger,  a  philosopher  of  Danish 
origin,  familiar  with  the  then  current  phases  of  German  philos- 
ophy and  seeking  to  unite  the  teachings  of  Fichte  and  Schel- 
ling.     These  men,  by  their  moral  and  scientific  enthusiasm, 
and  the  latter  by  some  of  his  fundamental  teachings,  left  a, 
deep  impression  in  the  mind  and  opinions  of  Trendelenburg, 
an  impression  which  subsequent  years  did  but  confirm.     From 
the  fall  of  1828,  till  the  corresponding  period  in  the  following 
year,  Trendelenburg  studied  at  Leipzig,  attracted  thither,  es- 
pecially by  the  unusual  advantages  then,  as  now,  offered  by  the 
University  in  that  city,  for  the  prosecution  of  philological 
studiea     There,  among  others,  Gottfried  Hermann,   '*  the  first 
Greek  of  his  times,"  lectured.     Here  Trendelenburg  devoted 
his  attention  principally  to  philology,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew. 
But  his  relations  to  his  teachers  were  less  genial  than  they  had 
been  in  Kiel,  and  after  some  hesitation  between   Bonn  and 
Berlin,  Trendelenbui^  repaired,  with  hi«5  father's  consent,  to 
Berlin,  where  he  finished  his  studies  and  graduated,  after  hear- 
ing one  course  of  lectures  by  Hegel,  who  failed  to  inspire  con- 
viction in   him,  and  others  by  Schleiermacher  (on  w^sthetics), 
Neander  (on  Church  History),  Bitter  (on  Geography),  Hagen 
(on  German  and  Northern  Mythology),  Bopp  (on  Science  of 
Language),  and  Steffens  (on  Physical  Philosophy),  and  study- 
ing Gothic  with  Zeune,  Sanscrit  with  Bosen,  and  learning  fenc- 
ing and  gymnastics  with  Eiselen.      In   his  whole  course  of 
University  studies  Trendelenburg  proved  himself  an  earnest 
student  and  independent   thinker.      Conscientiously  did  he 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  great  thinkers  of  ancient 
Greece  and  modern  Germany,  with  a  view  to  the  determina- 
tion of  his  own  philosophical  beliefs.     The  necessity  of  a  de- 
finite and  intelligently  adopted  and  well  grounded  system  of 
such  beliefs  was  ever  present  to  his  mind.     "  One  must  have  a 
philosophical  system,  just  as  one  must  have  a  house,"  he  wrote, 
while  at  Berlin,   "and  this  house  each  must  build  for  himself; 
it  must  be  almost  moveable,  like  a  tent,  and  susceptible  of 
enlaigement ;"  accordingly  he  labored  diligently  in  his  years  of 
preparatory  study  to  bring  together  the  materials  for  the  final 
structure  of  his  system.      His  attention  was  nearly  equally 
divided  between  philology  and  philosophy,  but  his  interest  lay 
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chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  latter,  the  studies  in  philology 
being  prosecuted  largely  with  a  view  to  their  bearing  on  the 
investigation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  He 
took  his  degree  after  having  sustairied  the  usual  disputations 
on  theses  selected  by  himself  and  preparing  and  publishing  a 
Latin  dissertation  on  "  Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas  and  Number, 
in  the  Light  of  Aristotle's  Criticisms."  The  theses  defended 
by  him  are  characteristic  of  the  direction  of  his  mind  and  of 
his  philosophical  convictions  at  that  time ;  and  these  convictions 
remained  with  him  subsequently  unaltered.  The  theses  were 
the  following :  **  The  study  of  Etymology  discloses  a  popular 
philosophy  of  conceptions;"  "In  philosophy,  as  elsewhere, 
belief  precedes  knowledge ;"  "  As  negation  without  presupposed 
afSirmation  is  impossible,  so  also  is  pure  skepticism ;"  '*  Kant's 
incognoscible  *  things-in-themselves '  do  not  follow  even  from 
his  demonstrations  concerning  the  nature  of  space  and  time ;" 
"  As  space  and  time  are  pure  and  primitive  forms  of  intuition, 
so  also  is  motion  such  a  form." 

The  first  and  the  two  last  of  these  theses  mark  in  particular 
the  tone  and  direction  of  much  that  was  of  prirre  significance 
in  the  later  philosophical  investigations  and  doctrines  of  Tren- 
delenbui*g.  The  dissertation  showed  how  Platonism  was  to  be 
corrected  by  Aristotelianism ;  the  bond  of  connection  between 
the  immaterial  ideas  and  the  concrete  things  whose  reality  is 
derived  from  their  participation  in  the  ideas,  was  to  be  supplied 
by  the  addition  of  the  Aristotelian  principle  of  motion,  and 
the  (Aristotelian)  principle  of  finality,  obscured  or  inadequately 
apprehended  by  Plato,  in  his  identification  of  the  Good  with 
Absolute  Being,  was  also  to  be  distinctly  introduced. 

For  seven  years  after  his  departure  from  the  University, 
Trendelenburg — in  this  following  the  example  of  other,  more 
eminent  German  philosophers  before  him,  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel 
— was  occupied  with  the  duties  of  a  private  tutor.  Brilliant 
openings  had  indeed  not  been  wanting  to  him  ;  the  professor- 
ship of  philology  at  Kiel  and  a  position  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Liibeck  were  oflFered  him.  His  reasons  for  declining  these 
positions  were  characteristic  of  the  man.  The  professorship  at 
Kiel,  great  as  were  its  attractions  for  him,  would  have  demanded 
of  him  the  preparation  and  giving  of  lectures  in  a  wider  field 
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than  that  which  his  philological  studies  had  fairly  covered. 
"  I  have  freely  told  you,"  he  writes  to  Twesten,  theological 
professor  at  Kiel,  "  how  in  the  last  years  I  have  occupied  my- 
self very  particularly  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  the  history 
of  ancient  philosophy.  I  have  indeed  sought  to  keep  myself 
in  near  and  living  relation  to  all  the  other  parts  of  philological 
science.  But  I  would  now  first  accomplish  something  worth 
the  while  in  the  one  direction  mentioned  Were  I  now  to 
undertake  to  teach  in  the  whole  field  of  philology,  I  should  be 
unable  to  carry  out  the  golden  maxim :  io  concentrate  in  the 
smallest  point  (he  greatest  force.  I  should  perhaps  render  myself 
and  others  superficial ;  myself  for  the  whole  field  of  philology 
appears  to  me  as  too  extensive ;  and  others,  because  in  numer- 
ous branches  I  am  too  scantily  prepared  to  teach.  Were  my 
acquisitions  more  solid  in  that  department  in  which  1  desire  at 
sorae  time  to  accomplish  something  creditable,  ....  I 
should  perhaps  ask  you  whether  I  might  not  be  useful  to  the 
University  of  Kiel  in  a  position  in  which  philology  and  philos- 
ophy should  be  united.  But  I  aim  unwilling  to  appear  as 
unripe  fruit,  and  the  evidence  of  ripeness  I  can  acquire  only  as 
I  feel  it  within  myseU.  To  the  eye  the  apple  often  appears  red 
before  it  is  ripe  within."  And  so  Trendelenburg  deliberately 
chose  the  more  modest  position  of  private  tutor  for  the  son  of 
Postmaster-General  von  Nagler  at  Berlin,  having  rightly  appre- 
hended the  lesson  of  laboring  and  waiting.  The  acceptance  of 
this  place  afforded  him  the  leisure  and  freedom  fi'om  responsi- 
bility necessary  for  the  continuance  and  relative  completion  of 
the  work  uf  "  gathering  the  materials  "  for  his  philosophical 
house,  although  the  demands  which  it  involved  upon  his  time 
and  energies  were  not  slight  The  position  had  the  further 
advantage  of  bringing  him  into  desired  relation  to  a  circle  of 
refinement  and  culture,  and  of  increasing  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  by  occasional  journeys  with  his  wari 

One  principal  work  occupied  him  during  his  life  in  the  family 
of  von  Nagler.  This  was  the  preparation  and  annotation  of 
an  edition  of  Aristotle's  De  Anima^  the  publication  of  which 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  careful  study  and  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  th§  Greek  author.  "  The  study  and  investigation  of 
Aristotle's  doctrines,"  says  Bratuschek,  "  appeared  to  him  [in 
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his  earlier  period]  ever  more  and  more  as  his  life's  work."  Fit- 
tingly and  brilliantly  did  he  continue  this  work — begun  in  the 
study  of  Plato  with  Aristotle's  eyes — ^in  the  publication  just 
mentioned. 

The  remainder  of  Trendelenburg's  biography  may  be  briefly 
summarized.  Thus  much  of  it  has  been  given  relatively  in 
detail,  since  it  throws  such  instructive  light  on  the  conscien- 
tiousness and  thoroughness  which  not  only  marked  the  scientific 
career  of  this  particular  philosopher,  but  must  be  illustrated  in 
the  life  of  every  true  student 

In  1838,  while  at  Paris,  Trendelenburg  received  &om  Minis- 
ter von  Altenstein  his  appointment  to  an  '*  extraordinary  ^' 
professorship  of  philosophy  at  Berlin.  The  salary  was  to  be 
moderate,  but  was  to  be  supplemented  by  work  performed  in 
the  commission  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  positions 
in  the  public  schools  of  Prussia.  Trendelenburg  accepted  the 
position  gladly,  and  entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  professor  with  courage  and  hope.  In  1887,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  receiving  a  call  to  the  place  left  vacant  by  H.  Bitter  at 
Kiel,  his  professorship  was  changed  to  a  full  or  "  ordinary " 
one,  and  in  this  position  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed. 
In  1846,  he  was  elected  a  r^ular  member  of  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy, and  in  the  following  year  was  made  secretary  of  the 
section  for  the  history  of  philosophy,  an  office  which  also  he 
continued  to  hold  until  about  the  time  of  his  deatL 

Trendelenburg's  lectures  extended  over  psychology,  logic, 
history  of  philosophy,  ethics,  and  the  philosophy  of  law.  His 
lecture  room  was  usually  crowded.  His  genial  manners  and 
the  simple  fitness  and  felicity  of  his  style  and  delivery  rendered 
him  unusually  attractive.  As  an  examiner  in  the  above- 
mentioned  commission  he  acquired  great  influence  among  the 
higher  class  of  teachers  in  Prussia  and  throughout  Germany. 
His  devotion  to  labor  was  unflagging,  his  health  always  per- 
fectly good  until  very  near  the  end  of  his  life,  his  family, 
social,  religious,  and  political  relations  agreeable,  and  his  death 
(Jan.  24, 1872)  very  widely  regretted.*    His  principal  works,  are 

*  Of  Trendelenbuig's  dogmatio  yiewB  in  theology,  the  writer  of  fhia  Artide  has 
no  information  which  descends  to  details.  Bationalism  had  entered'  his  fisher's 
family  before  his  birth,  but  it  evidently  coexisted  with  warmly  devout  feeling. 
This  feeling,  wholly  separated  from  ^natioism  or  t^ysticism,  continued  to  permeate 
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in  addition  to  the  edition  of  Aristotle's  De  AnimcL,  his  Logical 
Investigations  (1840,  2d  ed.,  1862,  3d  ed.,  1870),  bis  Natural 
Right  (1860,  2d  ed.,  1868),  and  his  Historical  Contributions  to 
Philosophy  (voL  i,  1846,  on  the  History  of  the  Docjtrine  of 
Categories ;  vol.  ii,  1856,  vol.  iii,  1867,  mostly  critical  articles 
on  ancient  and  modem  philosophers  and  philosophical  systems). 
Numerous  addresses,  chiefly  delivered  in  the  Academy  and 
relating  to  questions  philosophical,  historico-political,  and 
sesthetic,  are  published  in  his  Minor  Writings  (2  vol&,  1870). 
He  also  published  Elements  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic  (a  compila- 
tion of  select  passages  from  the  Organon,  with  Latin  notes), 
which  went  through  four  editions  at  least,  also  a  volume  in  Ger- 
man of  elucidations  of  the  same,  which  reached  the  second  edi- 
tion, and  both  especially  designed  for  use  in  the  higher  schools. 

While  the  life  and  philosophical  career  of  Trendelenburg 
furnish  an  extremely  attractive  object  of  study  and  attention, 
on  account  of  the  harmonious,  happy  flow  of  the  former  and 
the  discreet  method  and  practical  fruitfulness  of  the  latter,  the 
special  importance  of  the  man  and  of  his  doctrines  are  founded 
on  their  relation  to  the  historical  development  of  philosophical 
thought  in  Germany. 

The  philosophy  of  Germany  had  ever  been  and  still  is  pre- 
vailingly idealistic.  Its  founder,  Leibnitz,  an  Aristotle  by  his 
encyclopsedic  knowledge  and  his  thoughtful  union  of  the  theo- 
retical and  the  practical,  had  identified  matter  with  active  force 
and  had  conceived  the  latter  after  the  analogy  of  spiritual,  con- 
scious existence.   The  life  of  the  monads  was  ideal ;  it  consisted 

Trendelenburg's  character  through  life.  It  is  strikingly  and  most  orthodozlj 
expressed  in  a  poem  composed  by  Trendelenburg  in  his  school-days,  and  given  by 
Bratuschek  in  his  monograph  on  Trendelenburg.  Later  it  appeared  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  "  It  is  a  great  and  glorious  thing  to  caU  up  the  simple  gospel  into 
intimate  life  within  one's  self,"  in  the  tendency  to  repel  all  "  construction  "  of 
Christianity  from  the  stand-point  of  philosophical  systemSi  in  the  profound  belief 
in  Divine  Providence  and  apparently  reverent  and  loving  acceptance  of  the  au- 
thority of  Christ  (cf.  Kleme  Schriften,  i,  p.  73).  But  with  Trendelenburg,  as  with 
German  philosophers,  generally,  who  are  not  professed  theologians,  philosophy 
was  an  independent  sdenoe,  which  was,  if  any  thing,  to  confirm,  and  not  to  be 
confirmed  by,  religion,  so  that  it  is  only  virtually  (but  none  the  less  truly),  and  not 
by  reason  of  any  distinct  utterances  or  claims  i;^  his  writings,  that  Trendelenburg 
could  be  termed  (by  his  friend  Mayer,  see  Bratuschek,  p.  222)  a  "Christian 
philosopher.'* 
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in  the  possession  of  more  or  less  distinct  perceptiona  With 
Kant  the  cardinal  point  in  philosophy  became,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  English  philosophers,  Locke  and  Hume,  anthropo- 
logical and,  if  it  may  be  thus  termed,  cognitional,  rather  than 
ontological  or  cosmological ;  the  question  of  first  importance 
was,  what  can  man  know  ?  and  not,  as  it  had  been  before,  what 
is  the  nature  of  things?  The  skeptical  conclusion,  by  which 
theoretical  knowledge  was  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
subjectively  phenomenal  and  relative,  and  the  moral  conclusion, 
resting  in  the  postulates  of  God^s  existence,  of  human  freedom, 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  led,  as  is  known,  in  the  s]rs- 
tem  of  Fichte  to  the  doctrine  of  complete  subjective  idealism: 
since,  of  the  two  factors,  by  the  cooperation  of  which  Kant  ac- 
counted for  the  facts  of  human  knowledge,  namely,  the  mind 
with  its  innate  forms  and  functions,  and  the  unknown  and  un- 
knowable'^things-in-themselves,'' the  latter  had  inconsequently 
had  ascribed  to  them  by  Kant  a  causative  agency  in  the  pro- 
duction of  impressions  and  ideas  in  the  human  mind  (inconse- 
quently, for  Kant  had  elsewhere  sought  to  demonstrate  that 
the  range  of  causality  was  confined  absolutely  to  the  sphere  of 
phenomena,  in  distinction  from  "  things-in-themsel ves").  Fichte, 
with  characteristic  logical  boldness  and  recklessness,  resolved  to 
derive  the  whole  universe  from  the  subject  alone,  i.  e.,  from  the 
J/e,  and  hence  was  obliged  also  to  identify  GK)d,  the  Absolute, 
with  the  absolute  subject  Philosophy,  thus  fairly  launched  on 
the  sea  of  pure  speculation,  with  no  acknowledged  guidance 
but  that  of  a  purely  a  priori  or  dialectic  method,  did  not  delay, 
with  the  aid  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  to  run  to  the  very  end  of 
the  idealistic  tether,  landing  in  the  system  of  absolute  idealism. 
In  this  system  the  absolute,  apprehended  in  pure  thought  as 
identity  of  thought  and  being,  figured  as  the  source  whence  the 
dialectic  method  was  to  trace  the  development  of  the  whole 
universe  of  reality.  The  real  was  to  be  construed — ^ideally  con- 
structed— a  priori.  Rich  in  grand  conceptions  and  suggestiye 
thoughts,  this  philosophy,  nevertheless,  did  such  insolent — ^had 
it  not  been  ludicrous — violence  to  established  facts  of  positive 
science  and  of  history,  that,  while  the  crowd  of  men  aspiring  to 
be  accounted  the  possessors  of  philosophical  opinions,  but  too 
indolent  or  impotent  to  form  them  for  themselves,  were  sunning 
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themselves  in  the  light  of  the  new  intellectual  luminary,  others, 
more  suspicious  of  appearances,  could  not  but  inquire  whether 
the  original  source  of  all  this  glow  were  not  perhaps,  after  all, 
but  the  phosphorescence  of  unsound  materials,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  the  authority  by  which  the  new  philosophy  adjudicated 
a  priori  upon  the  facts  of  the  universe  was  really  well  founded 
or  not  This  philosophy  wrenched  by  its  demands  and  claims 
too  violently  the  fibres  of  average  human  belief,  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  reaction  and  resistance.  Criticism  would  naturally 
seek  to  detect  flaws  in  the  principle  and  method  of  the  new 
philosophy,  and  when  these  had  been  discovered  and  set 
forth  with  sufficient  evidence  to  shake  the  convictions  of  un- 
prejudiced believers,  the  query  would  naturally  arise:  what 
philosophy  shall  we  fall  back  upon? — or,  what  does  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  teach  us  to  rest  upon  as  solid  ground  .of 
theory  ?  The  exponent,  par  iminencej  of  this  criticism  and 
this  inquiry  was  Professor  Trendelenburg,  and  it  is  because  he 
is  thus  the  representative  of  a  new  tide  in  the  historic  progress 
of  German  thought,  that  his  life  and  philosophy  are  specially 
worthy  of  our  study. 

What  Trendelenburg  accomplished  may  profitably  be  con- 
sidered under  the  successive  heads  of, — 1.  Criticism  of  recent 
methods ;  2.  Historical  and  critical  investigation  and  rehabilita- 
tions of  the  true  results  of  earlier,  especially  ancient  philosophy ; 
8.  Positive  development  of  doctrine  on  the  basis  of  historically 
assured  results. 

L  Trendelenburg's  positive  aim  was  the  establishment  of  a 
philosophical  theory  which  could  stand  the  test  of  comparison 
with  the  results  of  modem  science,  nay,  more,  which  should  be 
confirmed  by  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  founded  on  those  results. 
Recognizing  fully  the  necessity  of  experience  for  all  concrete 
knowledge,  respecting  the  various  positive  sciences  as  sovereign 
.  within  their  respective  spheres,  lie  sought  in  philosophy  the 
common  band  which  should  unite  these  sciences,  and  not  a 
speculative  principle  which  should  produce  them  a  priori. 
Philosophy  was  to  be,  in  some  sense,  the  one  eye  overseeing 
them  all,  the  one  mind  comprehending  them  in' their  mutual 
relations  and  as  parts  of  one  ideal  whole ;  it  was  to  recognize 
in  the  case  of  each  science,  whether  concrete  or  abstract,  it& 
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place  and  use  in  the  whole  organism  of  knowledge ;  it  was  to 
be  consummated  in  an  "  organic  conception  of  the  universe"  of  • 
thought  and  being. 

But  philosophy  was  not  to  dictate  to  positive  science  what  its 
methods  or  its  results  should  be ;  it  should  not  attempt  to  con- 
trol scientific  fact.  In  this  spirit,  it  differed  from  past-Kantian 
philosophy.  (Hegel,  for  example,  concluded,  on  speculative 
grounds,  in  favor  of  Goethe  s  luckless  theory  of  color,  and  could 
speak,  in  that  connection,  of  the  "  insipidity"  and  "  disingenu- 
ousness,  even"  of  Newton  !)  On  the  other  hand,  it  agreed  with 
the  spirit  of  Kant's  and  of  the  English  philosophy,  and  indeed 
with  the  tendency  of  modern  philosophy  as  a  whole,  in  regard- 
ing the  problem  of  knowledge — ^its  possibility  and  veracity — as 
the  fundamental  or  initial  one.  Now,  as  a  philosophy,  funda- 
mentally speaking,  must  err,  if  at  all,  either  in  its  assumptions 
or  in  its  methods,  and  as  the  current  results  of  philosophy  con- 
victed the  latter  of  error,  Trendelenbui^*s  first  search  was  for 
the  false  methods  or  assumptions  from  which  speculation  had 
been  proceeding.  He  found  them,  naturally,  both  coiyoined 
and,  as  it  were,  intertwined,  and  his  first  work  was  to  show  their 
weakness  or  falsity. 

As  to  method  (logic),  German  philosophy  had  partly  devel- 
oped, partly  adopted  two  views  of  logic.  Kant,  substantially 
the  founder  of  the  one  view,  had  regarded  logic  as  a  purely 
formal  science,  having  to  do  simply  with  the  forms  of  thought, 
— notion,  judgment,  inference — without  reference  to  its  content 
And  in  this  view  he  had  been  and  is  still  followed  by  numer- 
ous and  influential  imitators.  (Sir  William  Hamilton's  Logic  is 
the  notable  embodiment  of  this  view  in  English  literature.)  The 
other  view,  founded  proximately  in  tlie  method  of  Mchte  and 
Schelling,  came  to  perfection  in  the  celebrated  Logic  of  Hegel 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  dialectic  method.  Against 
both  views  Trendelenburg  directs  his  criticism.  (It  will  be. 
borne  in  mind  that  the  German  conception  and  consequent 
treatment  of  logic  differ  measurably  from  the  English,  in  unit- 
ing this  science  closely  either  with  the  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  possibility  and  nature  of  knowledge,  or  with  meta- 
physics proper.  Only  the  adherents  of  the  formal  view  of  logic 
treat  it  as  exclusively  conversant  with  the  laws  of  thought  as 
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thoaght,  without  reference  to  their  metaphysical  meaiiing  or 
objective  validity.  Trendelenburg,  true  to  his  organic  concep- 
tion of  the  world,  regards  thought  as,  '*  so  to  speak,  the  highest 
organ  of  the  world,  so  that,  if  understood  in  its  forms,  it  points 
to  the  nature  of  the  things  which  it  is  destined  mentally  to  ap- 
prehend and  to  comprehend.'') 

To  the  formal  view  of  logic,  then,  Trendelenburg  objects  that 
it  regards  thought  without  due  reference  to  the  organic  end  and 
use  of  thought,  and  that  its  pretended  consideration  of  the  forms 
of  thought  apart  nrom  all  relation  to  what  is  thought,  is  imprac- 
ticable {Logische  Untersitchungen,  voL  i,  chap.  2).  From  the 
truth  of  formal  logic  would  follow  the  impossibility  of  a  philo- 
sophical development 

But  it  is  Trendelenburg's  criticism  of  the  Hegelian,  dialectic 
method,  which  did  the  most,  not  only  for  the  celebrity  of  the 
critic,  but  also  in  the  way  of  clearing  up  the  speculative  fog  in 
the  midst  of  which  German  speculation  was  floundering. 
Eduard  Zeller,  whose  competency  as  a  judge  none  can  deny — 
himself  originally  a  Hegelian — terms  Trendelenburg's  criticism 
of  the  dialectic  method  ''sharp  and  successful"  {Oeschichte  der 
detUscken  Phihsophie^  Munich,  1873,  p.  908).  In  fact,  it  was 
annihilating ;  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Hegelian  school  simul- 
taneously with  the  publication  of  the  ''  Logical  Investigations^^ 
and  with  the  public  discussion  which  they  stimulated,  was  by 
no  means  accidental.  The  objections  of  Trendelenburg  are 
directed  against  the  primal  assumption  of  the  method,  ''  pure 
thought,"  and  against  the  alleged  process  of  immanent,  dialec- 
tic development  The  former  is  shown  to  be  impossible  and 
the  latter  to  be  not  what  it  claims  to  be,  viz :  a  purely  a  priori 
process,  independent  of  experience. 

Empiricism  and  dogmatic  idealism,  in  attempting  to  answer 
the  fundamental  questions  of  philosophy,  become  involved  in 
contradictions  or  else  demand  of  the  unprejudiced  inquirer  the 
admission  of  what  he  is  unwilling  to  admit  without  better 
reason  than  any  alleged.  Absolute  idealism  requires  its  adepts 
at  the  outset  simply  to  think  {rein  denken  zu  wollen^  Hegel,  Micy- 
clopadie,  §  78,  LogHc^  Book  I,  iniL).  The  assurance  is  then 
held  out  that  through  an  inner  necessity  pure  thought  shall 
move   forward,    developing,    according   to   a    necessary    law 
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peculiar  to  itself,  the  whole  scientific  system  of  the  universe. 
What  must  otherwise  appear  simply  as  an  inerplicable  riddle,- 
will  be  seen  in  its  true  nature ;  God,  the  universe,  and  human- 
ity, with  their  laws,  will  be  seen,  as  it  were,  in  their  growth, 
and  the  how  and  the  why  of  all  things  shall  be  revealed  to  the 
satisfied  gaze  of  men.  Out  of  the  Absolute  the  finite,  the  real, 
shall  be  construed,  or,  rather,  developed.  The  beginning,  then, 
is  pure  thought,  without  definite,  concrete'  content,  other  than 
pure  being,  which,  after  abstracting  from  all  concrete  objects, 
must  remain  as  the  necessary  (at  least  formally  objective)  cor- 
relative to  thought.  But  then  pure  thought  and  pure  being 
will  be  identical,  and  it  may,  therefore,  also  be  said,  and  is  said, 
that  the  beginning  is  pure  being.  This  "  pure  being,"  the 
product  of  "pure  abstraction,''  is,  however,  obviously  enough 
"  purely  nothing ;"  or  pure  being  and  pure  nothing  are  the 
sama  Thus  far,  apparently,  little  has  been  won ;  how  shall 
further  progress  be  made  from  a  beginning  which  seems  so  un- 
promising? Answer:  The  identity,  thus  established,  of  pure 
being  and  nothing  is  contradictory ;  thought  cannot  endure  a 
contradiction ;  hence  it  determines  itself,  and  Being  along  with 
it,  to  a  higher  notion,  to  which  notion  a  corresponding  higher 
reality  corresponds,  namely,  to  the  notion  of  Becoming,  in 
which,  as  in  a  higher  unity,  the  contradictory  terms  are  both 
contained  and  their  contradiction  resolved.  This  first  stage 
in  the  dialectic  process  illustrates,  then,  the  whole  method. 
First,  thesis  ;  second,  antithesis ;  third,  synthesis.  The  synthe- 
sis serves,  however,  at  once  as  the  starting-point  for  a  new 
progress,  the  moving  impulse  being  the  new  contradiction 
which  itself  is  found  to  involve  and  which  urges  on  (in  the 
form  of  a  new  antithesis)  to  the  determination  of  a  new  syn- 
thesis ;  and  so  on,  in  wdef.  In  the  above  exposition  is  seen,  also, 
in  its  primal  manifestation  in  Hegel's  system,  the  celebrated 
law  of  the  identity  of  contradictories,  as  also,  in  its  first  opera- 
tion, the  propelling  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
speculative  development  (We  do  not  here  inquire  whether 
the  antithetic  terms  are  true  contradictories,  nor  whether,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  such,  the  strange  perception  of  their  identity 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  and  the  interest 
of  thought  and  so  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  development  by 
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taking  away  all  motive  for  pursuing  it  further.  The  former 
point,  at  least,  Trendelenburg,  as  we  shall  see,  has  considered 
for  us.) 

The  first  requirement  of  the  dialectic  method  being  that  we 
shall  simply  think,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  possibility  and 
import  of  this  pure  thought  Admitting  its  possibility  for  the 
moment,  we  remark  preliminarily  that  it  will  be  of  no  value 
or  concern  to  us,  unless  it  shall  possess  some  important  content 
and  advance  in  some  definite  direction.  This  much  is  by  uni- 
versal recognition  essential  to  all  thought  worthy  of  the  nama 

The  expression  "  pure  thought"  is  an  inconveniently  indefi- 
nite one,  since  it  may  be  made  to  stand  for  an  important  truth 
or  to  conceal  an  impossibility.  It  may  denote  and  would  per- 
haps most  naturally  suggest  ^'  the  Ideal,"  which  in  the  human 
mind  depends  upon  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  Real ;  or  it 
may  express  the  characteristic  quality  of  rationally  conscious, 
as  distinguished  from  non-conscious,  being ;  or,  finally,  it  may 
be  employed,  as  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  Hegel's  Logic^  as  a 
name  for  thought  engaged  with  no  definite^  concrete  object  and 
independent  of  sensibility.  Has  pure  thought,  in  this  last 
sense,  an  important  content  and  can  it  move  forward  in  a  defi- 
nite direction  ?  If  what  Hegel  claims  were  true,  the  question, 
in  both  its  clauses,  would  have  to  be  answered  with  a  decided 
affirmative  This  we  have  already  seen.  But  let  us  look  a 
little  more  closely,  seeking  to  be  guided  only  by  the  old-fash- 
ioned and  scarcely  yet  antiquated  principle  of  the  identity  of 
things  identical  and  of  the  contradictory  and  hence  mutually 
exclusive  nature  of  things  contradictory.  We  are  required  by 
Hegel  to  abstract  from  all  that  which  sensation  oflers  or  imag- 
ination constructs.  Complying,  we  find  our  thought  occupied 
with  nothing  in  particular  and  with  everything  in  general,  i.  e., 
with  the  simple  notion  of  being,  for  "  everything,"  in  its  "  gen- 
eral" aspect,  is  simply  being.  Now,  could  we  arrive  even  at 
this  indefinite  result,  if  sensation  and  imagination  had  fur- 
nished us  nothing  from  which  to  abstract  ?  He  would  be  rash 
who  should  assert  the  affirmative.  Nor  has  this  general  notion 
of  Being  any  significance  or  value  for  us,  except  in  its  relation 
to  that  from  which  it  is  abstracted  or  to  those  possibilities  of 
being,  unknown  in  reality,  which  we  represent  to  ourselves 
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only  with  the  direct  or  indirect  aid  of  the  imagination.  If, 
now,  this  notion  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  that  from  which  it 
is  abstracted,  it  has  a  certain  value,  but  is  not  an  independent 
possession  of  pure  thought ;  if  not  thus  viewed,  if  thought, 
seeking  to  regard  it,  repels  all  reference  to  the  sources  through 
which  the  notion  was  derived,  it  becomes  nothing  and  the 
thought  of  it  impossible.  The  thought  of  it  is  possible  for 
H^el,  only  because  he  combines  in  his  conception  of  pure 
thought  two  notions,  which  exclude  each  other,  and  with  the 
one  of  which  he  practically  works,  while  the  other  is  falsely 
imagined  to  be  the  true  working  conception.  These  notions 
have  been  both  indicated  in  the  above  definition  of  the  ^'  third 
sense"  in  which  pure  thought  may  be  understood  They  are : 
absence  of  any  definite,  concrete  object  (but  not  of  negative 
reference  to  sensible  intuition),  and  independence  of  the  forms 
and  at  least  ideal  activities  of  sensible  intuition.  The  former 
is  the  working  notion  in  Hegel's  system ;  the  latter  is  a  mere 
figure-head,  contradictory  and  impossible  in  re,  but  put  forward 
as  the  all-effecting  agent  In  the  latter  sense,  purely  to  think 
is  purely  to  do  nothing,  and  hence,  evidently  enough,  progress 
is  out  of  the  question.  And  it  is  because  the  beginning  is 
made  by  Hegel,  not  in  the  ^'  element  of  pure  thought"  taken 
in  this  really  unthinkable  sense,  the  sense  required  and  pro- 
fessed by  the  system,  but  in  the  former  sense,  i.  e.,  it  is  because 
the  beginning  is  made  by  him  in  a  realm  thickly  surrounded 
by  the  shadowy  forms  of  banished  objects,  which  imagination 
is  constantly  ready  and  urgent  to  re-introduce  upon  the  scene, 
that  any  kind  of  progress  is  possible  for  him.  Without  the 
felt  presence  and  influence  of  these  forms,  not  thought,  which 
is  life,  but  the  absence  of  thought,  or  mental  death,  would 
ensue.  For  thought  is  suffocated  and  withers  without  the  air 
and  light  of  the  sensible  cognition  of  the  world  of  real  things 
and  the  creative  aid  of  the  imagination,  which  works  with 
materials  derived  from  such  cognition.  Pure  thought,  in  the 
sense  required  by  the  Hegelian  dialectic,  is  impossible.  What 
is  thus  shown  by  reflection  and  analysis,  is  confirmed  by  Tren- 
delenburg in  the  demonstration  which  he  gives  in  the  *'  Logical 
Jnvesiigations"  (chap,  iii,  init),  of  the  &ct  that  the  first  stadium, 
through  which  pure  thought  is  alleged  to  pass,  is  not  traversed 
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without  the  aids  now  pointed  out,  and  hence,  by  analogy,  that 
the  whole  assumed  progress  of  pure  thought  depends  on  the 
same  aids.  But  before  accompanying  our  author  in  his  anal- 
ysis, let  us  call  attention  to  another  fundamental  assumption 
of  the  Hegelian  system. 

While  the  beginning,  as  above  stated,  is,  in  its  subjective 
aspect,  pure  thought,  it  is,  objectively  speaking,  pure  being  ; 
and  these,  says  Hegel,  are  one.  Identity  of  thought  and  being, 
or,  rather,  their  inseparable  union  as  different  but  accordant 
aspects  of  the  same  thing  (the  Absolute),  this  is  the  assumption 
common  to  all  systems  of  absolute  idealism.  The  assumption 
in  German  idealism  had  its  origin  with  Kant,  who  concluded 
that  the  whole  sphere  of  known  Being  was  phenomenal  and 
hence  subjective,  and  that  true  being  (in  '^  things  in  them- 
selves"), though  real,  was  unknowable.  Fichte,  detecting 
(with  others)  the  formal  inconsistency  with  which  Kant  had  con- 
cluded to  the  existence  of  things  in  themselves,  denied  their 
existence,  deriving  the  whole  universe  from  the  activity  of  the 
^'  me,"  the  subject  of  thought,  and  so  founding  the  system  of 
subjective  idealism.  In  this  system  obviously  enough,  being 
could  not  but  be  identical  with  thought  But  the  basis  of  the 
system  was  untenable,  the  fancied  demonstration  of  it  (through 
Kant)  having  (now,  at  least)  been  shown,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
be  unsound,  and,  on  the  other,  not  to  warrant,  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  sound,  any  such  conclusion  as  that  drawn  by  Kant 
and  his  successors.  The  theorem  of  the  identity  of  thought 
and  being  became  therefore,  instead  of  a  demonstrated  princi- 
ple, really  a  postulate  of  the  whole  school  of  absolute  idealists 
from  Fichte  onwarda 

What  it  means  with  Hegel  is,  doubtless,  in  the  main  (as  with 
Spinoza),  that  4;he  content  and  connection  of  necessary  thought 
corresponds  with  the  content  and  connection  of  being,  and 
further  (in  advance  upon  Spinoza)  that  thought  is  the  "truth  of 
being,"  as  its  genius  and  its  end.  In  the  Absolute,  according  to 
Hegel,  thought  and  being  are  one,  and  since,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  the  Absolute  can  be  comprehended  in  pure 
thought — can  be  seen  in  dialectical  development — ^it  follows 
that  the  dialectic  development  of  thought  is  at  once  an  expres- 
sion of  the  necessary  development  or  being  of  things.     If,  in 
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what  follows,  the  demonstration  shall  be  completed  that  pure 
thought  is  impossible  for  man  (or,  at  least,  that  Hegel's  attempt 
at  it  was  unsuccessful,)  the  above  conclusion  will  also  fall,  with 
the  assumption  on  which  it  rests.  (For  the  rest,  Hegel  himself 
found  insuperable  obstacles  in  nature  to  the  realization  of  all 
which  he  had  proudly  claimed  for  pure  thought  "  The  devel- 
opment of  the  particular,"  be  admits,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Nature^ 
'^  is  exposed  to  external  and  foreign  influences ;  in  this  is  seen  an 
impotence  (?)  of  nature,  which  sets  limits  to  philosophy ;  that 
which  is  most  particular  in  nature  cannot  be  ideally  ex- 
hausted [expressed  in  adequate  conceptions]."  See  Ueberweg's 
History  of  Philosophy,  New  York,  1874,  vol.  i,  p.  531.)  We 
call  attention  here  simply  to  the  circumstance  that  Hegel  seems 
to  envisage  the  postulate  of  thought  and  being  as  identical,  in 
different  manners,  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  Logic,  At  the  begin- 
ning we  are  told  that  the  commencement  is  made  with  *'  pure 
being,  which  is  also  pure  thought"  Here  the  identity  is  evi- 
dently purely  psychological ;  pure  being  is  a  "  pure  abstraction," 
and  an  abstraction  has  no  being  except  in  thought  It  is  evi- 
dent that  from  this  identity  there  does  not  follow  the  real  iden- 
tity of  deflnite  physical  being  with  the  thought  which  appre- 
hends it  or  even  with  the  thought  which  (in  man)  is  assumed 
"  dialectically"  to  develop  it  Nor  is  either  of  these  forms  of 
identity  synonymous  with  that  other,  which  Hegel  affirms  in 
his  Philosophy  of  Law,  when  he  says  that  "  whatever  is  real  is 
rational,  and  whatever  is  rational  is  real."  It  is  this  latter  con- 
ception of  identity  which  determines  HegeVs  practical  develop- 
ments, and  in  the  affirmation  of  its  truth,  but  not  in  its  applica- 
tiou,  few  metaphyaicians,  we  fancy,  will  diaagree  with  him. 

That,  now,  the  progress  from  thesis,  though  antithesis,  to 
synthesis,  in  the  successive  stadia  of  the  dialectical  development, 
is  not  a  progress  of  pure  thought,  is  shown  by  Trendelenburg 
in  an  examination  of  the  first  stadium.  *'  The  banning,  "  says 
Hegel,  "is  pure  being,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  pure  thought" 
"  This  pure  being,"  he  continues,  "is  pure  abstraction,  hence 
the  absolutely  negative,  which  is  nothing."  "  Nothing"  (in  this 
view)  '*  is  the  same  as  being.  The  truth  of  being,  as  also  of 
nothing  [das  Nichts,  taken,  it  should  be  observed,  with  the 
article,  hence  substantively,  hence  treated  as  though  it  were 
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after  all  something  more  than  bare,  absolute  negation]  is  there- 
fore the  unity  [identity]  of  the  two ;  this  unity  is  [ideally,  and 
hence  also  really]  Becoming."  Pure  Being,  the  beginning,  is 
Nothing,  and  Nothing  is  pure  Being ;  both  are  identical,  and 
yet  they  are  contradictory ;  the  contradiction  is  resolved,  for 
thought,  in  the  notion  of  Becoming,  and  for  the  corresponding 
world  of  reality,  in  the  corresponding  real  process.  That  be- 
coming contains  a  positive  and  a  negative  element — being  and 
non-being — is  obvious  enough,  as  Trendelenburg  now  says, 
when  we  consider  the  notion  in  the  light  of  sensible  intuition 
or  observation.  "While,  for  example,  it  is  becoming  light 
[while  day  is  dawning],  it  is  both  light  and  also  not  yet  light/' 
But  pure  being,  says  Trendelenburg,  is  repose :  and  pure  noth- 
ing is  reposa  Becoming  (development)  is  motion ;  where,  in 
the  elements  which  Becoming  involves  and  whence  it  issues,  is 
found  the  element  of  motion  which  appears  in  the  resulting 
higher  idea  ?  It  is  not  contained  in  them :  and  pure  thought 
being  unable  to  draw  from  them  what  they  cannot  yield,  nor  to 
add  this  to  them  from  its  own  resources,  is  really  compelled, 
tacitly,  but  surreptitiously,  to  call  in  the  required  idea  of  motion 
from  the  sphere  of  sensible  intuition.*  "  Thus  Motion,  without 
a  word  of  explanation,  is  assumed  by  the  dialectic  method  which 
pretends  to  assume  nothing."  "  The  beginning  of  the  dialectic 
is  subsequently  represented  as  being  like  the  beginning  of  the 
geometry  of  Euclid.  The  postulate  of  logic,  it  is  said,  is  Think, 
just  as  the  postulate  of  geometry  is  *Draw  a  straight  line.'  In 
and  through  these  actions  both  of  these  sciences  then  proceed 
systematically  and  naturally  forwards.  That  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  requirement  to  *  think,'  is  presupposed,  and  noth- 
ing else.  But  the  diflFerence  between  the  two  cases  is  easy  to 
be  perceived.  Geometry  requires  something  simple :  something 
equally  simple  was  to  be  required  by  the  dialectic  method ; 
hence  its  requirement  was  termed  pure  thought  But,  behold 
what  happens :  this  pure  thought,  presupposing  only  itself,  can, 
notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  not  advance  without  aid,  and  it 
shows  itself  in  its  very  first  step  indissolubly  joined  to  [making 
use  of]  an  idea,  in  which  space  and  time  are  perceived  to  be 

^  We  use  the  expression  "  sensible  intuition,'*  in  this  Article,  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  Qerman  term  AnKkauwig. 
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involved ;  it  is  therefore  not  pure  thought,  completely  unfettered 
fix)m  external  or  concrete  being."  Trendelenburg  points  out, 
with  less  of  detail,  how  motion,  with  space  and  time,  is  in  like 
manner  tacitly  assumed  in  subsequent  stadia  of  the  allied  pro- 
gress of  pure  thought,  and  in  particular,  in  the  section  relating 
to  Quantity,  where  such  notions  as  continuous  and  discrete 
magnitude,  the  "  Extensive,"  the  "  Intensive,"  and  Number  are 
considered  He  calls  attention  to  the  &ct  that  the  terms  of  lan- 
guage confirm  the  assertion  of  the  natural  and  necessary  involu- 
tion of  motion,  time,  and  space  in  the  notions  in  question.  (The 
reader  will  recall  the  "  Thesis"  above  cited,  in  which  Trendelen- 
burg asserts  the  philosophical  significance  of  etymology.  Tren- 
delenburg constantly  looked  to  the  forms  of  language  for  the 
confirmation  or  correction  of  his  view&)  ^'  External  motion  is 
thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  postulate  of  this  non-postulating 
logia  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  is  thus  secretly  intro- 
duced— the  whole  wealth  of  constructive  mathematical  intuition, 
the  clearness  of  an  accompanying  sensuous  image.  This  postu- 
late is  immeasurable  in  its  consequences.  For  motion,  when 
present  in  the  slightest  measure,  gives  an  image  and  so  conducts 
directly  into  the  realm  of  sensible  intuition.  Thus  thought  has 
at  its  disposal  an  image,  which  it  uses  whenever  it  needs  it,  but 
which,  agreeably  to  its  principle,  it  repels  from  itself,  whenever 
it  withdraws  into  the  realm  of  proud  abstraction."  So,  then, 
the  '^  pure  thought"  with  which  the  dialectic  method  claims  to 
begin,  is  impossible,  for  it  cannot  exist  without  content,  nor,  if 
it  could  thus  exist,  can  it  live  without  progressing,  and  both 
content  and  progress  depend  on  the  presence  and  aid  of  elements 
derived  from  or  indirectly  related  to  the  sphere  of  the  sensuous 
imagination. 

The  dialectic  method  proposes  to  construct  the  universe  of 
thought  and  being  by  speculative  development  from  the  datum 
of  pure  thought.  Its  procedure  is  professedly  a  priori.  It 
would  show  the  genesis  and  necessary  connection  of  things,  as 
they  might  lie  in  the  consciousness  of  a  divine  mind.  A  poste- 
riori, i.  e.,  empirical^  aid,  the  aid  of  sensation  and  imagination, 
is  to  be  excluded.  By  what  means,  then,  is  the  construc- 
tion to  be  effected?     It  has  been  above  indicated  that  the 
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notions  of  contradiction  (negation)  and  identity  are  the  prom- 
inent means  used  for  the  end  proposed.  Trendelenburg  pro- 
ceeds to  show  the  defects  and  the  inefficacy  of  these  means. 
Negation,  he  points  out,  may  be  either  logical  or  real ;  the  one 
is  formal,  contradictory  opposition  (A  and  non-A) ;  the  other 
is  real  (material)  opposition — the  opposition  of  contraries 
(white,  black).  The  former  is  purely  mental,  the  work  of 
reflection,  and  requires  no  positive  image  of  the  second  term ; 
the  latter  alone  exists  in  nature,  whence  both  its  terms  are 
derived  through  sensuous  intuition.  By  an  examination  of 
various  stadia  at  which  the  principle  of  negation  is  seen  at 
work  in  Hegel's  system,  Trendelenbuig*  shows  that  it  is  not 
logical,  but  real  opposition  which  is  in  play,  and  that  conse- 
quently its  employment  requires  and  has  led  to  the  constant 
use  of  sensible  intuition  and  its  products,  which  are  foreign  to 
pure  thought,  and  concludes  his  consideration  of  the  first  one 
of  these  '^  means"  as  follows :  '*  There  results  from  all  this,  for 
the  dialectic  of  pure  thought,  an  inevitable  dilemma.  Either 
the  n^ation,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  leads  to  antithesis  and  syn- 
thesis, is  pure,  logical  negation  (A,  non-A) — in  which  case  it 
can  bring  forth  no  definite  product  in  the  antithesis  and  can  not 
combine  thesis  and  antithesis  in  the  synthesis ;  or  it  is  real 
(contrary)  opposition — which,  however,  can  not  be  arrived  at 
by  the  way  of  logic  alone,  so  that  the  dialectic  is  not  a  dia- 
lectic of  pure  thought  .  .  .  ."  The  other  means  employed, 
identity,  establishes  the  reconciliation  of  what  was  before 
opposed,  as,  above.  Becoming  was  termed  the  identity  or  unity 
of  Being  and  Nothing,  and  '*  their  truth."  But  this  identity, 
as  Trendelenburg  shows,  is  an  identity  of  reflection  or  com- 
parison— an  identity,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  perception  of  which 
the  dialectic  philosopher  arrives  only  by  the  way  of  compari- 
son with  what,  ex  hypothen^  his  pure  thought  does  not  contain, 
namely,  with  the  world  of  real,  sensuously  apprehended  forms ; 
hence  the  employment  of  this  means  involves  again  the  aban- 
donment of  the  ground  of  pure  thought  While  it  is  claimed 
to  have  concrete  significance,  it  is  purely  abstract,  and  is  ludic- 
rously inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  th^  results  claimed 
for  it  This  is  shown  by  Trendelenburg  in  numerous  examples 
taken  from  Heel's  Logic^  among  others,  in  the  development  of 
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the  notdon  of  Freedom.  Here  the  thesis  is  causal  substance, 
causality ;  the  antithesis  is  the  effect ;  the  synthesis  is  recip- 
rocity of  action  (action  and  reaction).  The  effect  reacts,  is 
itself  therefore  causal.  Cause  becomes  effect,  and  effect,  cause. 
In  this  identity  of  cause  and  effect,  the  underlying  substance 
remains  ''  at  home"  ('^  with  itself"  ^^bei  sick,^^  a  phrase  denoting 
a  moment  subsequent  to  that  expressed  by  'Mn  itself"  and  ^'for 
itself;"  the  iDdeiiniteness  of  the  expression,  as  applied  by 
Hegel,  is  fitly  pointed  out  by  Trendelenbui^.)  This  being  "at 
home"  (having  come  home)  on  the  part  of  substance  is,  there- 
fore [!],  the  truth  of  necessity,  or  freedom  1  Trendelenburg 
very  justly  and  mildly  remarks,  that  the  dialectician  thinks  he 
has  more  in  this  train  of  development  than  he  really  has. 

The  remainder  of  Trendelenburg's  criticism — which  we  can- 
not be  expected  farther  to  reproduce  here — ^is  directed  to  show- 
ing that  the  argument  from  a  regreasua  in  infinitum  is  frequently 
and  incorrectly  employed  by  Hegel  as  positive  proof  of  a  con- 
trary ;  that  the  terms  "  immediate  and  immediacy,"  present  in 
every  page  of  the  Hegelian  Logic^  conduct  unseen  from  the 
assumed  realm  of  pure  thought  into  the  realm  of  sensuous  rep- 
resentation ;  that  in  place  of  the  asserted  immanent  connection 
of  the  Hegelian  system,  there  is,  rather,  a  constant  solution  of 
continuity  ;  that  the  dialectic  process,  contrary  to  its  claims,  is 
the  reverse  of  the  .genetic  Particularly  entertaining  is  the 
manner  in  which  Trendelenburg  convicts  of  logical  error  those 
steps  in  the  dialectic  process  in  which,  by  virtue  of  the  osten- 
sible Principle  of  Identity,  thesis  and  antithesis  are  united  in 
synthesis.  In  these  steps  we  discover  ^'  the  second  syllogistic 
figure  of  Aristotle,  but — what  logic  interdicts — ^with  an  afiEirm- 
ative  conclusion.  E.  g..  Pure  being  is  *•  immediate ;'  Nothing 
is  *  immediate' :  hence  nothing  is  pure  being ;  or,  the  premises 
being  interchanged,  pure  being  is  nothing.  Logic  warns  us 
against  such  syllogisms  ....  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
syllogisms  of  the  second  figure  with  affirmative  conclusions  are 
fallacies  or  sophisms.  Since  Aristotle's  time  it  has  remained  a 
demonstrated  law  that  in  the  second  figure  none  but  negative 
conclusions  are  possible.  Hegel  counts  the  second  figure  as 
the  third — which  does  not  alter  the  case ;  but  he  treats  with 
contempt  the  rules  to  which  it  is  subject,  since  he  adds  in  a 
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note  {Encykhpadie^  %  187) :  *  The  inquiry,  for  the  rest,  as  to  the 
coDditions  necessary  to  correct  conclusions  in  the  various  fig- 
ures— whether  these  may  be  universal,  eta,  or  negative — is  a 
mechanical  otie,  whi(5h,  on  account  of  its  senseless  mechanism 
and  essential  insignificance,  has  justly  fitllen  into  oblivion.' 
That  which  is  termed  mechanical  in  this  passage,  is  really,  the 
rather,  an  instance  of  mathematical  exactness  and  necessity, 
which  no  one  has  ever  yet  disregarded  with  impunity.  He 
who  considers  the  observance  of  an  elementary  principle  to  be 
beneath  his  dignity,  will  surely  be  tripped  up  by  it"  In  like 
manner,  errors  in  conversion  and  instances  of  a  fallacious 
qwUernio  termmorum  are  pointed  out 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  points  in  the  criticism  by  Tren- 
delenburg of  Heel's  dialectic  method — ^and  he  who  will  may 
read  the  whole  expressed  in  the  author's  meaty  German,  Logiache 
Untersuchungen^  2d  ed.,  ch.  iiL*  In  this  examination  of  the  dia- 
lectic method  and  in  this  exposure  of  its  defects,  Trendelenburg 
claimed  that  he  had  placed  the  life  of  the  system  of  absolute  ideal- 
ism at  stake,  since  the  latter  lived  only  through  the  former.  He 
recognized,  with  all  others  competent  to  express  a  judgment  in 
the  matter,  the  grandeur  of  Hegel's  aim.  But  this  aim  of  Hegels 
was  and  is  substantially  identical  with  that  of  all  philosophy,  to 
comprehend,  namely,  all  things  in  their  necessity,  to  make  it 
evident  to  thought  how  and  why  things  are  and  must  be  as 
they  are,  and  to  discover  the  principle  of  life  on  which  the 
procession  of  events  in  the  universe  depends.  But  were  the 
means  chosen  by  Hegel  sufficient  for  the  end  proposed,  "  was 
the  earth,  on  which  he  stood,  firm  enough  to  support  such  a 
heaven-storming  construction?"  This  is  what  was  to  be 
decided,  and  Trendelenburg's  dissections  and  demonstrations 

*  In  the  JounuU  of  Speculative  PhUoaophy,  ed.  by  W.  T.  Harris^  St  Louie,  No.  20, 
18*71,  Noe.  21,  22,  24, 1872,  may  be  read  a  translation  of  articles  written  by  Tren- 
delenburg in  defence  of  his  criticism,  after  the  publication  of  various  attacks 
upon  it  While  these  articles,  well  translated,  furnish  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  reposeful,  pregnant,  almost  antique  style  of  the  author,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  translator  did  not  instead  give  the  readers  of  the  journal  the  original  criticism 
u  published  in  the  Logical  hwesHgoMona;  for  the  "  articles"  deal  only  by  way  of 
brief  recapitulation  with  the  critidsm  itself,  and  are  largely  taken  up  with  per* 
■o&al  or  local  discussions  of  relatiyely  transient  interest  | 
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were  *'  epoch-making"  in  leading  to  that  n^ative  answer,  which 
has  already  become  so  nearly  the  judgment  of  history.  If  we 
have  dwelt  so  long  upon  it,  this  has  been  because  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  achievement  in  itself  and  also  because  the  interest 
among  American  students  of  philosophy  in  H^el,  and  the 
disposition  among  many  of  our  best  philosophical  minds  to 
study  the  scientific  merits  of  his  method,  are  so  marked,  as 
to  make  the  exposition  given  both  welcome  and,  possibly, 
useful 

But  not  only  did  our  philosopher  thus  seek  n^atively  to 
determine  his  own  ground  by  showing  the  untrustworthiness 
of  others  among  his  immediate  contemporaries ;  in  the  further 
development  of  his  own  doctrines  he  has  constant  reference  to 
the  theories  of  others,  seeking  to  prove  all  things,  to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good.     Thus,  to  take  one  example  and  that  a 
most  important  one,  in  connection  with  his  own  derivation  of 
the  notions  of  time  and  space,  Trendelenburg  seeks  to  jus- 
tify his  disagreement  with  various  philosophers,  whose  theories 
on  the  subject  were  most  worthy  of  attention.    It  is  in  this  con- 
nection that  he  first  developed,  in  a  manner  to  attract  attention, 
his  criticism — ^now  become  notorious,  if  not  also  famous — of 
the  Kantian  doctrine  of  time  and  space ;  the  doctrine  on  which 
the  whole  KritOc  of  Pure  Beason  essentially  rests,  and  which 
affirms  the  exclusively  subjective  and  a  priori  character  of  these 
intuitions,  as  forms  of  perception  and  imagination,  valid  ybr  us. 
but  unrelated  to  things-in-themselves — ^necessarily  applied  by 
man,  but  only  within  the  sphere  of  experience,  which  sphere 
covers  only  phenomena  and  does  not  extend  to  the  true  things 
as  they  are  or  may  be  in  themselvea     Trendelenburg  main- 
tained that  Kant's  arguments  for  the  subjective  and  a  j»-iit»i 
nature  of  the  intuitions  (''  forms  of  intuition")  in  question  did 
not  exclude  the  hypothesis  that  space  and  time  have  also  objec- 
tive reality;    Kant,  according  to   Trendelenburg,  seemed  to 
have  fancied  that  space  and  time  must  be  either  exclusively 
subjective  or  exclusively  objective,  and  not  to  have  considered 
the  third  alternative,  viz :  that  of  their  being  at  once  both  sub- 
jective and  objective.     It  is  pretty  nearly  literally  true  to  say 
that  the  cudgel  was  taken  up  by  Kuno  Fischer,  the  historian  of 
Modem  Philosophy,  in  E^nt's  defense,  in  the  second  edition  of 
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his  History.  The  dispute  became  in  the  end  extended  over  a 
wider  ground  than  that  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  in 
consequence  of  the  intimation  made  and  supported  by 
proofs,  on  the  part  of  Trendelenburg,  that  Kuno  Fischer's 
exposition  of  Kant  was  not  authentic;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  also  became  personal  and  criminatory  to  a  degree  not 
creditable  to  the  influence  of  divine  philosophy  on  the  passions 
of  its  votaries.  Numerous  parties  have  expressed  their  views 
on  the  main  subject  of  the  dispute,  in  pamphlets  and  review- 
articles,  and  the  matter  will  still  be  held  by  many  to  be  in 
jndice.  The  present  writer,  after  a  tolerably  carefiil  review  of 
the  arguments  and  proofs  on  both  sides,  can  not  but  express 
his  agreement  with  many  whom  he  believes  to  be  among  the 
most  impartial  of  philosophical  judges  in  Germany,  that  Tren- 
delenburg was  triumphantly  in  the  right,  as  he  was  &r  supe- 
rior to  his  opponent  in  point  of  temper.  We  should  be  glad, 
did  the  limits  and  proportions  of  this  Article  permit  it,  to 
develop  the  grounds  for  agreement  with  Trendelenburg  in  this 
matter.  It  will  be  evident,  at  all  events,  to  all  familiar  with 
the  philosophy  of  Kant  and  of  his  successors,  how  this  demon- 
stration of  the  incompleteness  of  Kant's  proof  of  the  exclusive 
ideality  of  time  and  space,  cuts  away  the  ground  from  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  whole  subsequent  development  of  German 
idealism. 

n.  The  degree  to  which,  during  the  past  three  or  four  de- 
cades, historical  studies  in  philosophy  have  taken  the  place, 
among  the  Germans,  of  original  system-making,  has  been  often 
enough  remarked.  The  causes  of  this  lie  near  at  hand.  Modem 
philosophy  had  grown  up  without  due  reference  to  the  inves- 
tigations of  earlier  thinkens.  Bacon,  Descartes,  Kant,  had 
treated  ancient  philosophy  with  neglect,  when  not  with  con- 
tempt The  same  inattention  to  ancient  thinking  had  prevailed, 
relatively,  with  the  immediate  successors  of  Kant  Hegel  with  his 
comprehensive,  all-embracing  desire  for  knowledge,  had  indeed 
studied  the  history  of  past  philosophical  systems  and  lectured 
on  the  same.  But  his  study  and  his  exposition  had  been 
prejudiced  by  the  desire  to  find  exemplified,  in  the  succession 
of  philosophical  stand-points,  the  all-compelling  sway  of  the 
dialectic  process  of  development     It  was  not  history  as  such, 
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but  history  as  testifying  to  the  trath  of  the  Hegelian  system, 
that  was  sought  The  tension  of  the  general  philosophical 
mind  after  the  publication  and  wide-spread  adoption  of  the 
H^elian  philosophy  was  extreme,  and  could  not  but  generate 
in  the  end  a  reaction  of  fatigua  When  finally,  after  the  death 
of  Hegel,  history  began  to  make  up  a  verdict  unfavorable  to 
the  truth  of  the  Hegelian  method  and  teaching,  it  is  not  strange 
that  a  general  distrust  of  system-makers  followed,  and  that 
those  who  did  not  abandon  philosophy  entirely,  sought  rest  for 
their  minds  and  a  sure  footing  for  their  remaining  philosophi- 
cal convictions  in  the  calm  study  of  the  past  And  especially 
was  it  the  grand,  reposeful  forms  of  the  Greek  masters  towards 
which  many  eyes  turned  It  was  as  if  the  resolve  had  been 
made  to  institute  a  new  investigation,  which,  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  the  past,  should  determine  what  results,  valid 
by  the  fiat  of  history,  and  consistent  with  the  results  of  modem 
science,  had  been  arrived  at  by  all  preceding  philosophers. 
And  this  impulse  towards  historical  investigation  was  and  is  but 
a  part  of  the  wider  movement  in  the  direction  of  historical 
study  in  general  '*  Seldom  is  sufficient  emphasis  laid  upon 
the  fact,  that  our  century,  by  the  historical  direction  given  to 
its  investigations,  has  brought  about  a  second  Benaissance — a 
Benaissance  extending  to  all  that  is  great  in  the  past,  but  yet 
restricted  to  that  alone  which  is  ascertained  to  be  truly  great — 
H  Benaissance  on  the  basis  of  an  all-inclusive  criticism,  and  not, 
like  that  of  the  16th  century,  borne  on  the  inspiration  of  an 
one-sided,  naive  enthusiasm."  (Alfred  Dove,  in  In  neuen  Reich^ 
1872,  No.  7,  p.  242.)  In  this  study  and  restoration  of  the  past 
Trendelenburg  took  a  conspicuous  and  earnest  part  His  philo- 
logical studies  had  specially  prepared  him  for  the  critical  study 
of  Greek  texts.  (The  union  in  him  of  philological  and  philo- 
sophical attainments  led  to  his  being  termed,  revilingly,  '^  the 
philologist  among  the  philosophers,  and  the  philosopher  among 
the  philologists.")  The  fruits  of  such  study  appeared  in  the 
historical  works  above  named.  The  first  part  of  the  History  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Categories  is  especially  devoted  to  Aristotle's 
doctrine.  The  result  of  the  investigation  is  that  Aristotle 
arrived  at  the  statement  and  definition  of  the  categories  in  his 
table,  through  the  study  of  the  logical  elements  of  grammatical 
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discourse.  While  this  result  was  not  received,  in  the  case  of 
weighty  contemporary  authorities,  without  protest,  it  could  not 
but  be  especially  interesting  to  Trendelenburg,  as  furnishing  a 
new  exemplification  of  his  favorite  thesis  of  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  philology  and  philosophy.  The  other  volumes 
of  the  Historical  QmtribiUions  contain  articles  and  addresses 
relating  especially  to  the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  Herbart  receiving  most  attention.  The 
numerous  addresses  reprinted  in  the  Minor  Writings^  relate 
in  lai^e  proportion  to  Prussian  history,  and  are  to  a  consider- 
able  extent  an  historical  commentary  to  Trendelenburg's  work 
on  Natural  Law. 

The  characteristic  of  all  of  Trendelenburg's  historical  inves- 
tigations is  the  scientific  objectiveness  with  which  he  appre- 
hends and  sets  forth  the  historic  facts  and  their  substantial  im- 
port Not  that  he  regards  the  various  philosophical  systems 
and  doctrines  of  the  past  with  the  dry  light  of  the  understand- 
ing alone,  as  a  botanist  dissects  a  plant  or  an  anatomist  a  corpse. 
From  the  time  of  his  graduating  from  the  gymnasium,  he 
sought  to  combine  with  intellectual  light  the  warmth  of  feeling ; 
indeed,  according  to  him,  feeling  and  not  thought,  was  the 
fundamental  and  characteristic  mark  of  humanity.  So,  then, 
the  artistic  in  form  and  the  ideal  in  inspiration  and  content,  in 
Plato's  works,  excited  his  special  and  enthusiastic  approbation, 
as  did  also  the  sober  exactitude  and  much  in  the  method  and 
specific  teachings  of  Aristotle ;  while  doctrines,  such  as  some 
of  Spinoza's,  Kant's,  Hegel's,  and  Herbart's  being,  in  his  opinion, 
demonstrably  false  and  in  some  cases  pernicious,  he  treats  them 
with  all  the  severity  of  logical  rigor  and,  sometimes,  of  a  just 
moral  indignation.  Never,  however,  does  he  confound  an  in- 
tellectual opinion  with  the  personality  of  its  defender,  when 
measuring  out  his  blame ;  his  decided  reprobation,  on  scientific 
and  logical  grounds,  of  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza  and  Hegel, 
for  example,  never  blinds  him  to  their  personal,  moral  worth 
nor  to  the  magnitude  of  their  substantial  contributions  to  the 
development  of  philosophic  thought  and  knowledge 

But  while  Trendelenbui-g's  historical  investigations  were 
thus  carried  on  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  they  all  had,  as  above 
mentioned,  a  direct  and  intended  bearing  on  the  construction 
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of  his  own  philosophical  system  and  the  discos^oo  of  living 
questions.  "  We  desire,"  he  says,  in  his  History  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Cattgories,  p.  197,  "  to  contribute  to  the  result,  that  historic 
investigations,  from  their  broad  basis  in  the  past,  shall  mise 
their  summits  into  the  present  It  is  where  history  ceases  to 
be  simply  past,  that  it  famishes  the  most  active  impulses  for 
the  present"  While  philosophy  must  ever  seek  expression  in 
a  system,  it  could  not  disconnect  itself  from  its  past  The  past 
contained  for  it  results  and  warnings,  from  which  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  present  could  and  must  derive  prcfit  "  Philosophy 
will  not  recover  its  former  power,  until  it  acquires  permanence, 
and  it  will  not  become  permanent  until  it  shall  grow  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  other  sciences  grow — until  it  presents 
a  continuous  development,  not  taking  a  new  start,  and  then 
abruptly  breaking  off  with  every  successive  thinker,  but  taking 
up  the  problems  of  thought  as  given  in  history  and  carrying 
their  development  further  oo." 

"  The  Germans  must  give  up  their  erroneous  idea,  that  a  new 
principle  must  be  found  for  the  philosophy  of  the  futora  The 
principle  has  been  found ;  it  is  found  in  the  organic  conception 
of  the  world,  founded  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  continued  by  sub- 
sequent philosophers  who  followed  in  their  steps,  and  whicii 
must  be  developed  and  gradually  perfected  in  a  profounder  in- 
vestigation of  the  fundamental  conceptions,  as  also  of  the  special 
minor  sides  of  the  problem,  and  in  mutual  rapfort  with  the  con- 
crete sciences. 

"Had  a  powerful  mind,  like  Schelling,  begun  with  Plato  and 
Aristotle  the  philosophical  studies  which,  in  the  succession  of 
his  works,  he  went  through  with  '  before  the  public,'  instead  of 
proceeding  in  inverted  order  backwards  from  Fichte  and  Kant 
to  Herder's  analogies,  then  to  Spinoza,  then  to  Plato  and  Gior- 
Iruno,  then  to  Jacob  Bobme,  and  only  taking  up  Aris- 
^  the  last  and  at  a  time  when,  in  spite  of  bis  most  earnest 
tB  to  penetrate  Aristotle,  he  oould  only  use  htm — as  he 
I  his  rational  philosophy — as  a  kind  of  elastic  spring- 
whence  and  by  the  aiJ  of  which  to  hasten  himself  and 
der  into  the  monstrous  '  Potflnz'-doctrine,  which  is  wholly 
:ed  to  Aristotle's  principles — had,  I  say,  Schelling  not 
d  this,  but  followed  the  contrary,  course,  one  portion  of 
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German  philosophy  would  have  turned  out  otherwise  than  it 
did— greater,  more  enduring,  more  fruitful  So  important  is  it 
to  keep  company  with  history  and  to  follow  the  historical  de- 
yelopment  of  great  thoughts  in  humanity." 

It  was,  above  all,  Aristotle  without  the  knowledge  of  whom 
'^  the  true  source  of  modem  philosophy  would  remain  unknown.'' 
During  every  semester,  accordingly,  it  was  Trendelenburg's 
custom  to  spend  two  hours  in  each  week  in  the  public  explana- 
tion of  some  portion  of  Aristotle's  writings  to  a  voluntary  class 
of  students.  His  method  in  these  lessons  was  not  doctrinal  or 
magisterial ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sought  to  make  his  pupils  in- 
vestigate for  themselves,  and  his  method  was  adapted  to  draw 
them  out  and  assist  and  stimulate  them.  The  result  of  the  im- 
pulses thus  communicated  became  subsequently  apparent  in 
the  lives  and  works  of  more  than  one  of  his  pupils,  who  have 
made  substantial  contributions  to  the  study  and  interpretation 
of  ancient — especially  the  Aristotelian — philosophy. 

As  to  the  sources,  in  ancient  philosophy,  of  Trendelenburg's 
own  system,  they  are  to  be  sought  in  Plato's  and  Aristotle's 
doctrines.  The  spirit  of  Plato's  dialogues,  in  which  thought — 
the  "  Ideas" — are  made  so  decidedly,  not  simply  the  priusy  but 
the  only  and  true  reality  of  things,  elicited  from  Trendelenburg 
a  hearty  and  sympathetic  response  But  he  was  not  blind  to 
the  indefinite  and  the  fantastic  in  Plato's  philosophy,  in  whose 
theory  of  ideas  and  of  the  cognition  of  ideas  he  discerned  the 
ancient  prototype  or  beginning  of  the  modem  notion  of  pure, 
unimaged  thought  The  Platonic  Idea  was  true  and  real,  but 
not  such,  nor  cognizable,  apart  from  ''  things" — the  reality  and 
scientific  cognoscibility  of  which  latter  were,  according  to  Tren- 
delenburg, not  to  be  contested.  In  Aristotle  he  found  a  more 
discreet,  because  more  realistic  theory  of  cognition,  a  conception 
of  nature  and  spirit  which  so  conmiended  itself  to  Trendelen- 
burg that  he  made  it  the  ground-work  of  his  own  theory,  and, 
what  was  of  no  less  consequence,  an  organou  of  method — ^the 
Aristotelian  logics-confirmed  in  the  experience  of  centuries, 
and  not  superseded  by  the  dialectic  method  of  the  new  philoso- 
phy. In  Aristotle,  too,  he  found  the  idea  by  which  the  formal 
ethics  of  a  Kant  was  to  be  corrected  and  supplemented,  and  on 
which  Trendelenburg's  own  ethical  theory  was  founded. 
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Ou  the  basis  of  his  careful  study  of  the  past,  and  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  results  of  modem  positive  science — which 
he  studied  with  unwearied  application  in  the  midst  of  most  en- 
grossing  labors — Trendelenburg  founded  his  own  system  of 
philosophy. 

IIL  Trendelenburg  was,  evidently,  not  one  of  those  who,  dis- 
heartened by  the  disastrous  end  of  the  labors  of  the  Titans  in 
speculative  philosophy,  passed  to  the  conclusion  that  no  philo- 
sophy was  possible.  We  have  already  seen  that  his  own  expe- 
rience taught  him,  what  it  requires  of  course  but  little  reflection 
to  perceive,  that  a  system  is  as  necessary  for  a  thinker  as  a 
house.  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or  Eant,  or  H^el,  as  a  system - 
maker,  may  fail,  but  every  one  will  still  require  that  the  con- 
nection of  his  own  thought  shall  correspond  in  some  manner  or 
other  with  the  connection  of  things. 

Trendelenburg  not  only  perceived  the  folly  of  shutting  one's 
eyes  to  the  verifiable  results  of  earlier  thought ;  he  also  recog- 
nized the  inseparable  connection  of  philosophy  with  the  other 
more  concrete  or  specialized   sciences.      "Properly  speaking, 
there  is  as  yet  no  philosophy  there,  where  as  yet  there  exist  no 
special  sciences ;  for  it  is  only  in  relation  with  these  that  philos- 
ophy receives  its  problems  and  its  significanca"    The  special 
sciences  are  restricted  to  limited  portions  of  the  realm  of  reality ; 
their  results  are  but  fragments  of  the  whole  sum  of  real  or  con- 
ceivable knowledge ;  all  that  we  learn  is  fragmentary,  and  every 
philosophical  theory  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  from  the  torso 
the  image  of  the  god,  or  with  artistic  divination  to  reunite  the 
scattered  limbs  in  one  beautifiil  body."    Philosophy,  as  Trendel- 
enbuig  loves  to  repeat  after  Plato,  is  the  sentinel  on  the  bound- 
aries of  the  other  sciences,  fixing  and  preserving  limits,  uniting, 
demonstrating,  and  in  all  this  morally  purifying.      "  Philosophy 
is  the  religion  of  science."    The  special  sciences  point  to  the 
universal ;    philosophy  seeks  to  realize  this  universal.      She 
'*  furnishes  principles  for  the  beginnings  of  the  special  sciences, 
establishes  harmony  among  their  results,  and  maintains  a  living 
rapport  among  them ;  she  is  thus  at  once  a  priori  and  a  posteriori; 
the  latter,  became  it  is  in  the  other  sciences  that  she  finds  her 
material,  and  the  former,  since  she  must  go  beyond  and  above 
the  material  thus  furnished  in  order  to  seize  and  exhibit  the 
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living  band  that  unites  the  whole."  Philosophy  must  then 
bear  a  due  relation  to  the  real  and  to  the  ideal ;  she  can  be 
neither  purely  empirical  nor  purely  a  priori  Ideal-realism  will 
be  her  proper  name. 

The  universe  exists  for  thought ;  the  one  thing  desirable  and 
essential  is,  that  our  thought  about  it  shall  be  true. 

Knowledge  is  something  we  all  imagine  ourselves  in  greater 
or  less  measure  to  possess.  The  sciences  claim  to  arrive  not 
merely  at  knowledge,  but  at  necessary  knowledge — knowledge 
of  necessity.  They  prove,  in  a  manner,  the  legitimacy  of  this 
claim  by  their  verification  in  the  application.  So,  in  particular, 
pure  and  applied  mathematics.  The  former  proceeds  by 
axioms,  principles,  and  constructions,  resting  on  a  basis  of  a 
priori  intuition ;  these  axioms,  etc.,  furnish  points  of  view — 
categories,  in  a  secondary  sense — which  are  verified  or  con- 
cretely illustrated  in  applied  mathematics.  The  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  sciences  is  the  starting-point  for  the  first  phil- 
osophical problem,  for  in  this  fact  is  involved  the  conception 
of  scientific  knowledge 

It  will  be  objected  (and  has  been,  for  example,  hy  Dr.  Ulrici, 
of  Halle),  that  the  acceptance  of  scientific  knowledge  as  a  fact, 
implies  what  the  sceptic  may  deny,  the  existence  of  an  objec- 
tive realm  present  directly  or  representatively  to  the  mind. 
But  the  question  of  the  reality  of  an  objective  world  of  ex- 
ternal things  is  one  upon  which  practically  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment among  men.  The  discussion  of  the  gmunds  of  our 
belief  in  this  reality  is  essentially  one  belonging  to  physics 
and  psychology,  and  to  logic.  The  explanation  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  belief  is,  however,  "tacitly  contained  in  logic, 
which  seeks  to  open  the  way  for  an  insight  into  the  nature  of 
necessity  and  into  the  process  by  which  our  knowledge  of  it 
arises." 

The  theory  of  vision  assumes  provisionally  the  reality 
of  the  thing  to  be  explained,  viz :  sight  The  nature  and 
significance  of  the  phenomena  of  sight  are  to  result  from 
the  ascertainment  and  scientific  elaboration  of  the  facts.  So, 
in  the  case  of  the  theory  of  cognition,  the  diflSculties  of  the 
subject  can  not  be  expected  to  disappear  before  the  correct 
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doctrine — statement  and  comprehension  of  &cts— -shall  have 
been  developed. 

The  axioms,  principles,  and  constructions  of  pure  mathe- 
matics are  not  forms  or  notions  found  unaccountably  in  the 
mind  a  priori,  but  are  seen  and  known  in  their  mental  genesis ; 
our  trust  in  them  reposes  on  our  genetic  comprehension  of 
them.  In  so  far  as  our  knowledge — thought — in  general  con- 
tains necessary  or*  universal  elements,  it  can  be  comprehended 
only  when  we  comprehend,  in  like  manner,  its  derivation. 

At  the  outset,  therefore,  nothing  is  to  be  declared  inexplica- 
ble or  unknowable.  Any  limitation  of  the  field  of  knowledge, 
which  may  eventually  be  shown  necessary,  will  result  from 
our  genetic  insight  into  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  thought. 

Other  ways  of  beginning  a  system  of  philosophy,  which  will 
occur  to  the  reader  of  some  English  systems,  are,  to  write  first, 
for  example,  a  section  labelled  **  The  Unknowable,"  wherein,  on 
the  basis  of  concurrent  testimony  and  alleged  "  inconceivabili- 
ties," the  most  difficult  problems  are  from  the  first  brushed 
aside,  the  subsequent  development,  running  through  volumes, 
being  devoted  to  questions  in  physics,  empirical  psychology, 
or  social  science  (worthy  and  extremely  important  subjects, 
but  not  questions  relating  to  the  essential  problems  of  thought 
and  being) ;  or,  on  a  similar  basis,  to  prove  to  a  probability 
that  certain  notions  can  not  but  be  held,  without  showing  the 
source  of  this  necessity.  If  thought  and  its  objects  were  petri- 
fied, and  not  living,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English 
method  of  reflective  analysis,  carried  out  with  sufficient 
patience,  would  suffice.  But  since  the  contrary  supposition  is 
the  true  one,  nothing  remains  but  to  find  a  primal  germ  and 
follow  it  in  its  development.  Philosophy  is  explanation  ;  but 
explanation  gives  the  how  and  the  why,  and  the  former  can 
be  stated  only  in  terms  of  motion — terms  which  describe  a 
genesis. 

All  the  sciences — such  is  Trendelenburg's  development — 
have  to  do  with  somewhat  that  ts,  and  they  treat  of  this  "  some- 
what "  through  the  organ  of  thought ;  or,  each  science  has  its 
special  subject,  a  portion  of  the  realm  of  being,  and  makes  use 
of  thought  in  the  treatment  of  it  in  a  definite  way,  or,  in  other 
words,  has  its  peculiar  method.      As,  then,  the  part  points 
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always  to  the  whole,  so  each  science  points  to  the* science 
which  treats  of  the  whole  of  being,  or  of  being  as  such  (Meta- 
physics), and  to  the  science  of  thought  as  thought  (Logic).  **If 
the  sciences  will  become  completed,  they  need  precisely  that 
to  which — though  it  lies  beyond  their  separate,  special  spheres 
— ^they  point  Logic  and  metaphysics  are  in  so  far  the  proper 
implication,  the  consequence,  of  the  essential  life  of  the 
sciences."  The  theory  of  science  will  hence  include  a  re- 
ference both  to  metaphysics  and  to  logic,  and  it  is  this  theory 
which  the  "  Logical  Investigations  "  would  establish. 

In  every  act  of  knowing  is  involved  the  antithesis  of  being 
and  thought.  The  former  is  taken  up  into  the  latter;  the 
latter  penetrates  the  former.     How  is  this  possible  7 

It  was  a  saying  of  the  ancients  that  like  is  known  by  like. 
Knowledge,  as  the  union  of  thought  and  being,  can  be  possible 
only  in  virtue  of  something  which  belongs  equally  to  these  two 
factors,  something  in  which  each  resembles  the  other.  And 
since  thought  is  essentially  active,  this  element  common  to 
thought  and  being  must  be  some  form  of  activity.  The  first 
mark,  then,  of  that  active  principle  which  shall  mediate  be- 
tween thought  and  being,  must  be  that  it  shall  be  common  to 
both.  It  must,  secondly,  be  primitive  and  therefore  need  and 
admit  no  explanation,  and  hence,  thirdly,  simple,  for  the  com- 
plex is  not,  logically,  primitive. 

For  the  discovery  of  the  principle  in  question,  says  Trendel- 
enburg, two  ways  may  be  pursued.  Either  the  activities  mani- 
fested in  thought  and  in  being  may  be  analyzed,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  that  ultimate  one  in  which  both  agree,  or,  some 
activity  known  to  sensible  intuition  may  be  assumed  hypotheti- 
cally,  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  it  meets  the  required 
conditions.     The  latter  course  is  adopted. 

The  activity  thus  hypothetically  selected  is  motion.  Aris- 
totle declared  that  "  he  who  knows  not  motion,  knows  not  na- 
ture.'' Modern  science  is  demonstrating  with  ever  increasing 
completeness  the  universality  of  motion  in  nature.  Our  per- 
ceptions of  nature,  sight,  sound,  etc.,  are  found  to  depend  on 
external  motion.  Even  for  the  explanation  of  matter,  the 
image  of  motion  is  found  necessary :  matter  is  comprehensible 
for  us  only  in  terms  of  balanced  or  specific  positive  forces,  and 
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the  conception  of  force,  if  realizable  at  all,  ie  not  so  without  the 
aid  of  the  conception  of  motion. 

On  the  other  side,  thought  depends  in  all  its  phases  on  the 
ideal  counterpart  of  motion.  In  vision  we  describe  the  out- 
line of  the  object  in  thought,  though  with  lightning-like  ra- 
pidity— a  form  of  ideal  motion;  in  sound  we  "follow"  the 
succession  or  prolongation  of  sounds — again  a  form  of  ideal 
motion.  The  terms  and  processes  of  the  abstract  or  logical 
understanding,  such  as  distinguishing,  combining,  classirT:ng, 
inferring,  its  ideas,  such  as  causality,  finality,  all  imply  ideal  or 
constructive  motion,  the  counterpart  of  external  motion. 

Motion,  then,  would  seem  to  satisfy  the  first  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  desired  principle  mediating  in  knowledge  be- 
tween thought  and  being,  the  requirement,  namely,  that  it  be 
common  to  both  thought  and  being. 

Motion  is,  fiirther,  lx)tb  in  the  sphere  of  being  and  in  the 
sphere  of  thought,  primitive,  as  being  underivable,  indecom- 
posable, indefinable;  No  definition  of  motion  can  be  given 
which  does  not  presuppose  the  thing  defined. 

Thirdly,  motion  must,  in  order  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  principle  sought,  be  simple.    It  is  claimed  by  some  that 
motion  is  the  product  of  space  and  time  as  its  factors.     Bat 
the  ideas,  factor,  space,  time,  all   involve,   in  order  to  their 
realization  in  thought,  the  idea  of  motion.     Or  is  it  claimed  that 
activity  is  more  universal  than  motion  7     But  no  specific  differ- 
ence, by  which  motion  may  be  distinguished  from  activity,  can 
be  stated,  which  does  not  itaelf  imply  the  conception  of  mo- 
tion.    Nor  is  the  idea  of  change  more  general,  though  more 
abstract      Motion   is  simple,  and   not  compounded.      (Since 
:hange  are  more  abstract  than  motion,  they  cannot 
jiplea  in  a  theory  of  cognition.     For  a  principle  'a 
I  shall  conduct  thought  into  the  realm  of  the  con- 
fact  of  nature,  and  "  the  ^ndamental  phenomenon 
'     It  is  claimed  and  shown  to  be,  in  its  ideal  form, 
if  mind,  and  that,  not  as  a  mere  representatiTe 
i  from  without,  but  as  original,  spontaneous,  the 
}f  motion  in  space,  and  taking  place  in  the  ideal 
ight    Since  motion  is  thus  common  and  fanda- 
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mental  to  thought  and  being,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  how 
that  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  external  motion  may  be 
comprehended — may  find  its  necessary  counterpart — ^in  thought, 
which  is  ideal  motion.  And  per  contra^  that  which  follows 
from  motion  as  an  ideal  possession,  those  ideas  which  are  seen 
in  thought  to  result  from  motion  as  implied  in  it,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  realized  in  the  world  of  outward,  real  thinga  How 
much,  then,  and  what,  is  involved  ideally  in  the  fact  of  motion  ? 

First,  Trendelenburg  examines  Kant's  arguments  for  the 
exclusively  subjective  nature  and  validity  of  the  notions  of 
space  and  time,  and  finds,  as  above  stated,  that  they  are  not 
conclusive ;  that,  while  they  prove  that  space  and  time  are  sub- 
jective intuitions,  they  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  ithat 
space  and  time  may  have  also  objective  validity.  As  directly 
following  from  the  idea  of  motion,  these  ideas  are  observed  by 
Trendelenburg  to  be  at  once  subjectively  and  objectively 
necessary  and  valid.  They  are  hence  not  empirical,  their  num- 
ber (which,  on  the  Kantian  theory  that  they  are  a  priori^  purely 
subjective  forms,  remained  unaccounted  for)  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  no  other  similar  ideas  actually  fiow  from  the  idea 
of  motion,  and  their  peculiarity  as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of 
sensible  intuition,  in  distinction  from  the  sphere  of  abstract 
conception,  is  comprehended  (for  motion,  from  which  they 
result  by  implication,  is  an  idea  of  sensible  intuition),  as  is  also, 
for  an  analogous  reason,  their  infinitude.  The  harmony  of  the 
subjective  and  the  objective,  the  union  of  thought  and  being  in 
knowledge,  is,  in  so  far,  made  intelligible.  Space  may  then  be 
termed  *'  the  external  product  of  motion,  and  time  the  idea  of 
the  inward  measure  of  motion."  Trendelenburg  examines 
various  other  theories  of  space  and  time,  arriving  at  results 
which  confirm  indirectly  his  own  conclusion.* 

From  what  has  now  been  set  forth,  it  will  be  evident  how,  in 
the  view  of  Trendelenburg,  motion,  as  a  physical  and  ideal 
(theoretical)  activity,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  prius  of  experi- 
ence, "the  a  priori  before  experience,"  and  how  it  is  the 
medium  of  experienca  In  an  examination  of  the  fundamental 
notions  of  mathematics  and  physics  (point,  line,  figure,  num- 

*  On  the  objections  to  thia  theory  of  space  and  time  as  related  to  motion,  see 
Dr.  Porter's  The  Bmnan  JrUeOect^  New  York,  1867,  pp.  660,  661. 
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ber,  matter),  he  shows  how,  with  the  aid  of  space  and  tame, 
products  of  motion,  through  the  constructive  (intuitive,  not 
abstract)  motion  of  the  mind,  these  notions  (intuitions  of  the 
sensibility)  are,  with  the  exception  of  matter,  evolved  a  priori 
by  genetic  necessity  and  are  necessarily  outwardly  manifested 
and  confirmed  in  the  physical  world,  the  radicle  of  which  is 
also  motion.  Not  as  though  these  notions  were  developed 
a  priori,  in  such  sense  as  to  be  anterior  to  experience  and  an 
independent  possession  of  pure  mind  ;  (pure  mind,  mind  unre- 
lated to  empirical  objects,  we  do  not  know  ;)  on  the  contrary, 
"  the  a  priori  is  only  what  it  is,  in  so  far  as  it  confirms  and 
reveals  itself  externally."  As  to  matter,  although  all  our 
attempts  to  analyse  or  comprehend  it  result  and  end  in  the 
apprehension  or  idea  of  some  form  of  motion,  yet  it  is  admitted 
that  there  remains  in  it  something  as  yet  inexplicabla 

From  Aristotle's  time  until  now,  philosophers  have  been 
more  or  less  accustomed  to  distinguish  a  certain  number  of 
fundamental  notions,  of  more  general  application  than  others, 
which  have  been  termed  categories.     These  notions  represent 
mental  points  of  view,  from  which  we  apprehend  and  judge  of 
objects  or  relations;    or,  they  are  fundamental    notions,  on 
which  all  our  thinking  rests.     The  ten  categories  of  Aristotle 
are  well  known  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  the  twelve 
categories,  in  three  classes,  of  Kant,  will  be  familiar  to  every 
student  of  modem  philosophy.     With  Hegel,  every  new  stage 
in  the  dialectic  development  of  thought  furnishes  new  cate- 
gories.    In  Trendelenburg's  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Categories^ 
he  had  examined  the  various  forms  which  this  doctrine  had 
assumed  in  the  history  of  philosophic  thought,  and  had  pointed 
out  that,  wherein  each  successive  form  seemed  to  be  defective. 
In  the  last  chapter  of  vol.  L  of  the  ^^ Logical  Investigations'^ 
he  names  and  explains  the  derivation  of  eight  categories  or 
ideas  which  follow  from  the  idea  of  motion  and  are  therefore 
valid  wherever  motion  is  found.     These,  in  distinction  from 
the  subsequently  investigated  "  modal "  categories,  are  termed 
*•  real  categories,  following  from  motion."     "  Thought,  since  it 
is  self-consciousness,  can  regard  itself  in  its  motion  ;  it  knows 
what  it  does  and  sees  what  it  has  done."    As,  now,  it  observes 
motion,  and  its  products  and  relations  and  distinguishes  the 
latter,  there  arise  for  it  the  categories. 
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Of  these  the  first  and  most  important  is  causality.  Motion, 
it  has  been  shown,  produces.  The  apprehension  of  the  product 
takes  place  in  forms  of  motion  ;  the  product  is  comprehended 
odIj  in  terms  of  motion.  When,  now,  we  follow  backwards 
the  motion  of  production,  we  see  whence  the  product  came. 
This  derivation  of  the  product  is  termed  causality,  which 
accordingly  denotes  simply  the  **  direction  whence."  "  The  law 
of  causality  expresses  nothing  but  this  continuity  of  develop- 
ment." Since  motion  is  in  all  thought  and  in  all  things  ;  the 
notion  of  causality  is  universal  and  necessary  in  thought  and 
things. 

Motion  and  counter-motion  limit  and  determine  each  other 
and  th&  result  is  a  product  relatively  at  rest  This  is  termed 
thing  or  Substance — the  second  category.  Quantity,  the  third 
category,  needs  little  explanation.  The  fourth.  Quality,  is 
causality  in  substances.  A  substance,  product  of  motion,  is  not 
absolutely  at  rest  From  it  motions  go  forth,  producing  spe- 
cific effects.'  Thus  a  substance  is  '^through  its  surface"  the 
occasion  of  etherial  vibrations,  which  are  perceived  by  us  as 
color.  The  othefr  "  real"  categories  (termed  also  "  mathematical") 
are  Measure,  Unity  in  plurality.  Inherence,  and  Reciprocity  of 
action  (including  force).  The  significance  of  all  these  categories, 
when  the  principle  of  the  system  is  admitted,  is  absolute,  and 
not  merely  relative.  If  motion  is  the  '*  first  energy"  of  thought 
and  of  being,  the  categories  which  follow  from  it  express  rela- 
tions at  once  ideal  and  real,  subjective  and  objective.  *^  In  this 
view  the  chasm  does  not  exist,  which  in  other  theories  separates 
the  categories  of  thought  and  the  principles  of  things,  as  though 
they  belonged  to  two  worlds,  which  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
into  relation  ;  for  in  their  origin  all  are  one."  The  reader  will 
easily  see  the  coherence  between  the  general  theory  here  pro- 
pounded and  the  further  view  of  Trendelenburg,  that  in  cogni- 
tion, judgment  (which  corresponds  to  activity,  motion)  precedes 
conception  (whose  products  represent  the  products  of  motion). 

Thus  far  we  have  remained  in  the  physical  realm,  the  realm 
of  the  working  cause,  the  sphere  of  mathematica  Is  this  the 
only  realm? 

The  organic  world  stands  before  us  apparently  an  imposing 
monument  of  the  power  of  thought  over  the  elements  of  things. 
In  it  the  part  has  significance  only  in  relation  to  the  whole — the 
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root  only  in  relation  to  the  tree  it  nourishes,  the  human  hand 
only  in  relation  to  the  person  whom  it  serves.     So  intricate  are 
the  combinations  by  which  the  ends  of  the  organism  are  reached, 
so  inexplicable,  at  the  first  glance,  except  upon  the  theory  that 
the  end  has  determined  the  means,  that  a  modem  '^  Positive'' 
philosopher,  while  refusing  to  affirm  the  reality  of  final  causes, 
has  somewhere  said  that  in  the  investigation  of  nature  we  must 
often  proceed  as  if  such  causes  really  existed  and  acted.     In  the 
organic  realm,  what  before  was  effect  (in  the  sphere  of  efficient 
causation)  seems  now  to  become  the  cause,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  preconceived  idea  of  the  end  appears  to  have  determined 
and  directed  the  means.     The  phenonienon  is  at  least  extremely 
striking,  and  the  idealistic  theory  by  which  it  is  accounted  for 
is  so  plausible  and  so  superior  in  point  of  evidentness  and  facil- 
ity to  any  other,  that  it  should  certainly  not  be  set  aside  with- 
out sufficient  reason.    The  ancients,  Plato,  Aristotle,  accepted 
the  fact  and  the  explanation,  the  one  seeing  in  the  fact  the  im- 
perfectly realized  power  of  the  Idea,  and  the  other  not  only  fol- 
lowing out  the  notion  of  purpose,  end,  in  the  whole  sphere  of 
physically  organized  existence,  but  also  founding  on  it  his  con- 
ception of  the  ethical  life  of  man  as  organically  developing  itself 
in  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  state.     The  notion  of  pur- 
pose, inherent  end,  as  manifested  in  organic  existence,  is  for 
Trendelenburg  the  second  fundamental  notion  in  philosophy. 
Motion — the  efficient  cause — forms  the  basis  and  becomes  in 
the  organic  sphere  the  material  of  purpose — the  final  cause— 
and  thus  philosophy  and  nature  are  carried  up  above  the  purely 
mathematical  and  physical  realm  into  the  organic  and  ethical 
There  is  diflferentiation,  but  not  opposition.     The  real  categories 
receive  a  new  and  profounder  significance,  but  do  not  disappear, 
when  permeated  by  and  in  the  realm  of  the  organic 

The  adoption  of  this  second  principle  required  a  more  expli- 
cit and  detailed  justification  than  that  of  motion.  The  latter 
was  furnished  to  hand,  so  to  speak,  by  the  sciences,  which  are 
but  constantly  completing  the  demonstration  of  its  universal 
presence  in  nature.  The  former  is  very  widely  ignored  or  de- 
nied by  the  representatives  of  the  positive  sciences.  Trendelen- 
burg seeks  to  show  that  finality  is  a  natural  conception,  one 
furnished  by  the  facts  of  natural  scienca     For  this  purpose  he 
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examines  the  stractare  of  various  organs  and  the  adaptations  of 
organs  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  and 
for  the  specific  uses  to  which  they  are  put  In  these  examples 
the  philosopher  finds  it  impossible  to  exhaust  the  whole  truth 
of  the  case  with  the  application  of  the  physical  or  mathematical 
categories,  and  is  hence  obliged  to  recognize  a  new  principle, 
that  of  intelligence  or  finality.  The  diflSculties  of  the  case  are 
not  ignored.  In  the  oi^anism  the  efficient  cause  produces  the 
whole  from  the  parts,  while  the  final  cause  determines  the  parts 
from  the  whole.  "  The  circle  is  distinctly  revealed.  The  organ 
in  its  activity  falls  under  the  sphere  of  the  efficient  [physical] 
cause ;  but  by  its  structure,  which  reveals  design,  it  falls  under 
the  law  of  its  own  effect  The  eye  sees,  but  it  is  sight  itself 
which  constructed  the  eya  .  .  .  The  organs  of  the  mouth 
speak,  but  it  is  speech  itself,  the  necessity  of  expressing  thought, 
which  beforehand  framed  them  pliant  to  their  designed  use. 
This  circle  is  the  magic  circle  of  the  simple  fact ;  and  the  pre- 
established  harmony  seems  to  point  to  a  power  superior  to  and 
including  both  efficient  and  final  cause,  and  in  which  thought 
is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega." 

The  final  cause,  controlling  the  efficient  cause,  the  force, 
identifies  itself  with  the  sama  Its  results  are  always  a  form 
of  activity,  not  of  rest ;  and  thus  motion  which  was  at  the  be- 
ginning, reappears  in  the  later  and  higher  results  to  which 
thought  contributes.  Thought,  finality,  takes  motion  up  into 
its  service ;  "  the  idea  persuades  necessity,"  as  Plato  says,  to 
become  its  servant.     The  efficient  cause  becomes  a  means. 

Trendelenburg  examines  the  theories  of  Bacon  and  Spinoza, 
who  denied  or  limited  the  employment  of  the  principle  of 
finality,  as  also  Kant's  and  Hegel's  derivations  of  the  notion, 
and  finds  in  all  no  valid  objection  to  the  reception  of  the  prin- 
cipla  The  principle  is  assumed,  because  physical,  mechanical 
causation  is  as  yet  insufficient  for  the  facts.  "  True,"  says 
Trendelenburg,  "  the  possibility  still  remains  that  a  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  efficient  cause  would  dissolve  the  theory 
of  finality  into  mere  show.  Such  an  attempt  must  be  expected. 
But  until  the  attempt  shall  succeed,  the  impotence  of  the  effi- 
cient cause  is  the  indirect  proof  of  the  necessity  of  design. 
Light  cannot  be  comprehended  as  the  product  of  darkness  and 
voii.  xxxiiL  22 
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consequently  we  assume  it  to  be  a  distinct  form  of  activity. 
But  light  is  self-revealing,  and  this  is  its  proper  evidence.  So 
also  is  it  -with  finality." 

The  possibility  of  finality,  as  an  objective  form  of  cognition, 
is  grounded,  for  Trendelenburg,  in  the  fundamental  theory  of 
motion  as  common  to  thought  and  being,  and  as  being  hence 
the  agent  or  iertium  quid  through  which  thought  and  being  can 
come  together.  Being  acts  upon  thought  and  becomes  thus  the 
ratio  cognoacmdi  through  the  medium  of  motion.*  In  like 
manner  is  given  the  possibility  that  thought  shall  act  upon 
being,  controlling  its  motion — ^its  efficient  causes — for  ends  con- 
ceived by  thought  ''  As  we  know  external  motion  only 
through  the  mind's  own  motion,  so  we  perceive  the  exteraal 
ends,  which  nature  has  realized,  only  because  the  mind  itself 
proposes  ends  and  can  therefore  reproduce  in  thought  the  pro- 
cesses of  finality  in  nature."  It  is  true  that  design—  thought— 
cannot  be  observed  like  an  outward  phenomenon.  But  no 
more  can  physical  cause, — for  example,  the  cause  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  color.  One  thing  only  remains  indemonstrable.  "  We 
observe  nowhere  in  nature  the  point  at  which  thought  seizes 
hold  of  force  and  directs  it  to  ideal  ends,  and  speculation  is  un- 
able to  indicate  the  point  The  philosophy  which  seeks  the 
inner  ends  or  purpose,  founds  the  ideal  in  the  real ;  but  it  as 
yet  knows  not  how  the  ideal  comes,  enters,  into  the  real  Just  as 
the  ancients  represented  the  sun-god  standing  boldly  erect  in  his 
chariot  and  guiding  his  steeds  with  his  hand,  but  placed  in  his 
hands  no  reins,  instruments  of  human  driving :  so  thought,  as 
finality,  rules  the  efficient  mechanical  forces  of  nature  with  in- 
visible reins.  Human  intelligence  has  under  its  control  an  ex- 
ecutant hand  which  provides  for  the  bringing  into  realusation 
of  the  means  required  by  intelligence  for  its  ends.  But  in  na- 
ture the  equivalent  for  the  hand  fails  in  our  knowledge,  and  it 
is  especially  through  this  gap  that  the  doubt  enters  in  which 
regards  finality  with  incredulity.  It  is  not  impossible  that  one 
day  this  defect  of  knowledge  may  be  made  good.  For  the 
present,  let  it  suffice  to  be  aware  what  we  do  and  what  we  do 

*  The  reader  may  recaU  here  Spinoza's  definition^  in  his  Efhica^  of  the  oondition 
of  casuality:  "  If  two  things  have  nothing  in  common,  one  of  them  cannot  be  the 
eause  of  the  other." 
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not  know."  It  remains  true,  however,  that  *^  finality  is  a  fact 
in  the  world,  and  the  question  is  simply,  whether  it  is  a  univer- 
sal one  or  not  If  not,  then  its  existence  in  the  world  is  an 
inconsequenca'' 

As  the  physical  realm  is  broader  and  higher  than  the  mathe- 
matical, which  latter  it  takes  up  into  its  service,  and  as  the 
organic,  in  which  the  new  principle  of  finality  plainly  appears, 
stands  in  a  similar  relation  of  superiority  to  the  two  preceding, 
so  finally  the  ethical  sphere  rises  out  of  and  above  the  organic. 
In  the  ethical  realm  the  end  is  an  idea,  the  idea  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature — an  idea  given,  it  is  true,  in  man's  exist- 
ence, but  freely  accepted  and  realized  by  himu  The  intellec- 
tual recognition  of  this  ideal  end  of  existence,  and  the  free 
consecration  of  one's  powers  to  its  realization,  are  the  character- 
istic conditions  of  the  ethical.  **  The  will  is  desire,  permeated 
by  thought"  "  The  will  is  then  first  will  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term,  when  it  is  able  to  act  in  response  to  the  motion  of 
thought  [more  especially,  in  response  to  the  conscious  idea  of 
the  end  to  be  realized  in  human  existence].  When  it  thus 
acts,  when  therefore  it  is  moved  by  the  idea  of  the  nature  of 
man,  it  is  the  good  will."  '*  This  ability,  in  opposition  to  the 
desires  and  independently  of  sensuous  motives,  to  have  for 
one  s  inotive  only  the  Gk)od  as  conceived  in  thought,  we  term 
Freedom  of  the  Will."  Truly  free  acts  are  necessary  acts,  be- 
cause determined  by  the  immutable  idea  of  the  nature  and 
design  of  man,  and  by  what  necessarily  flows  therefrom. 

The  ''  real  categories "  are  raised  to  a  higher  and  more  sig- 
nificant form  in  the  light  of  the  principle  of  finality.  Efficient 
Causality  becomes  Means,  Substance  becomes  Organism,  Inher- 
ence— the  relation  of  parts  to  a  whole — ^becomes  the  relation  of 
members  to  the  organism.  Quality  becomes  Organic  Activity, 
and  so  on. 

Of  the  modal  categories,  which  are  peculiarly  categories  of 
logic  or  of  thought.  Necessity,  the  most  important,  rests  on  the 
mutual  permeation  of  thought  and  being.  The  impossibility 
of  the  contrary,  by  which  phrase  it  is  often  defined,  is  measured 
only  by  comparison  with  fixed  points  in  knowledge,  which  are 
won  only  by  the  mutual  interpenetration  of  thought  and  being,, 
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or  by  the  comprehension  of  being  in  thought,  on  the  ultimate 
basis  of  the  element — amotion— common  to  both. 

The  method  of  philosophy  is  at  once  analytic  and  synthetic. 
A  model  of  all  such  cognition  may  be  seen  in  the  process  by 
which  an  obscure  passage  in  the  writings  of  any  author  is 
studied  and  interpreted.  The  words  are  analyzed  in  their 
etymological  forms  and  syntactical  relations,  and  the  sense 
thereby  obtained  is  confirmed  or  corrected  by  comparison  with 
the  whole  thought,  of  which  the  passage  is  but  a  partial  ex- 
pressioa 

"  Only  in  the  idea  of  the  whole  does  the  restless  movement 
of  the  mind  find  reposa"  The  part  points  to  the  whole,  the 
relation  to  the  unconditioned,  the  finite  to  the  infinite  and 
absolute.  In  the  infinite  as  its  end  and  cause  rests  the  thought 
of  the  finite.  But  unmistakably  as  finite  science  points  to  the 
infinite,  yet  the  endeavor  to  apprehend  the  infinite  must 
necessarily  fail,  and  the  proof  of  its  reality  must  be  indirect; 
for  all  direct  proof  is  genetic ;  but  of  the  infinite  there  is  no 
genesis.  Yet  the  indirect  proof  becomes  more  and  more  con- 
vincing, in  proportion  as  the  points  of  view,  the  necessities  of 
thought  and  fact,  on  which  it  rests,  are  made  in  the  progress  of 
science  more  evident  "  God  alone  can  comprehend  OtnL"  No 
one  is  angry  with  the  eye,  when  it  acts  with  the  unexpressed 
consciousness  that  the  realm  of  its  activity  is  not  that  of  unchang- 
ing, pure  light,  but  of  light  that  is  modified,  reflected  or 
refracted  in  the  various  play  of  color,  that  it  lives  not  in  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  sphere  of  ter- 
restrial light.  But  human  thought  is  reproached  with  in- 
credulity or  indolence,  when,  like  the  eye,  it  knows  that  the 
circle  of  the  finite  and  conditioned,  which  is  surely  broad 
enough,  is  the  limit  of  its  tree  and  joyous  activity.  When  the 
eye  is  ravished  by  the  harmony  of  colors,  it  does  not  deny  the 
sun ;  on  the  contrary,  it  knows,  so  to  speak,  that  the  colors  are 
bom  from  the  light  When  thought  exercises  itself  success- 
fully in  finite  things,  it  does  not  deny  God,  but  sees  Him  in 
the  reason  that  is  in  the  world  and  knows  that  this  reason 
comes  from  Him.  But  by  the  sight  of  the  sun  the  eye  is 
dazzled,  and  it  sees  then  only  phantasms  of  its  own  production; 
and  so  by  the  intuition  of  God  finite  thought  is  swallowed  up 
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and  in  this  fancied  intuition  it  produces  only  a  reflection  of  the 
finite.  '^  All  proofs  of  Ood  s  existence  resemble  the  attempt  to 
find  out  the  pure  light  by  reasoning  from  color,  in  which  light 
is  as  it  were  clouded — as  though  man  could  remove  the  cloud.*' 
"  Or,  the  world  may  be  compared  to  one  among  the  poems  of  a 
master  mind,  a  partial  expression  of  his  thought  We  read 
the  poem  and  infer  what  must  have  been  the  whole,  the  general 
thought  of  the  poet"  "  The  knowledge  which  the  finite  spirit 
has,  however,  extended  is  yet,  for  each  individual,  bare  patch- 
work, fragmentary ;  and  whether  one's  knowledge  extend  only 
to  a  particle  or  to  a  part  of  the  world,  yet  the  thought  of  God  is 
ever  the  completion  of  this  patch-work."  ** Science  completes 
itself  only  in  the  hypothesis  that  there  exists  a  spirit,  whose 
thought  is  the  origin  of  all  being.  The  principle  of  cognition 
and  the  principle  of  being  are  one.  And  because  this  idea  of 
God  underlies  the  world,  the  same  unity  is  sought  in  things 
and,  as  in  an  image,  found  again.  *The  act  of  the  divine 
knowledge  is  the  substance  of  being  for  all  thinga'" 

If  in  this  last  division  of  our  Article  we  have  presented  so 

extended  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  "  Logical  Invesii- 

gations^^'  an   excuse  may  be  found  in  the  importance  of  the 

subject-matter,  both  in  itself  and  as  something  which  might 

well  be  incorporated  into  the  current  of  English  and  American 

philosophic  thought     The  public  mind  in  England  and  America 

is  or  is  not  now  particularly  adverse  to  philosophic  exposition 

and  inquiry,  according  as  the  latter  is  conceived  as  purely 

a  priori  speculation  or  as  dealing  with  palpable  questions  of 

fact    In  this  the  public  mind  is  partly  right;  for,  if  anything 

has  been  demonstrated  by  the  history  of  philosophy,  it  is  the 

utter  sterility  of  purely  speculative  inquiries,  unrelated   to 

demonstrated  fact     But  concrete  questions  in  philosophy,  no 

matter  how  specialized  and  empirical,  cannot  be  successfully 

treated  when  isolated  from  a  more  general  metaphysical  theory. 

Philosophy  is  an  organism,  because  all  truth  is  organic.     Each 

special  truth  is  related  organically  to  the  whole  sum  of  truth. 

Truth  is  one,  and  a  partial  truth  is  never  rightly  and  fully 

understood  except  as  related  to  the  one  whole  of  which  it  is  a 

part     A  metaphysical  theory  is  therefore  necessary,  but  not 

one  manu&ctured  at  pleasure  out  of  the  philosopher's  a  priori 
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consciousness.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  bom  of  the  widest 
knowledge  of  the  actual  methods  of  the  sciences  and  of  the 
facts  of  existence  as  scientifically  established.  And  it  is  be- 
cause English  and  American  philosophy  has  been  so  often  frag- 
mentary and  superficial  (has  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
eclectic  school  in  France,  together,  alas !  with  the  tradition  of 
English  philosophy,  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  ?)  that,  though 
writing,  ftindamentally  speaking,  rather  in  the  spirit  of  an  his- 
torian than  of  a  propagandist,  and  acknowledging  the  influence 
in  the  right  direction  which  is  exerted  by  illustrious  exceptions 
among  our  philosophical  writers,  we  have  been  influenced  by 
the  thought  that  the  further  infusion,  into  our  current  thought, 
of  something  like  the  grave,  comprehensive,  universal  doctrine 
of  Trendelenbui^  would,  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  be  in  the 
least  degree  beneficial. 

English  philosophy  is  now  separated  into  two  camps,  in  the 
one  of  which  the  fundamental  assertion  is  a  negation — the 
denial  of  necessity  in  knowledge  or  thought-i-while  in  the 
other  the  opposite  is  affirmed.  And  how  do  the  followers  in 
the  opposed  camps  go  about  to  convict  each  other  of  error? 
By  firmly  based  and  comprehensive  inquiries,  resting  on  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  whole  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
problem  ?  Not,  certainly,  in  all  cases.  In  the  first  place,  the 
necessity  in  question  is  quite  commonly  conceived  as  psycho- 
logical compulsion  and  philosophers  have  gone  bravely  to  work 
to  disprove  the  necessity  (for  example)  that  a  child  of  two 
years  should  assume  a  cause  for  every  effect  or  insist  on  the 
identity  of  A  and  A !  As  though  any  amount  of  anthropo- 
logical knowledge  or  psychological  history  or  analysis  were 
going  to  show  how  and  why  we  know  (in  so  far  as  our  scientific 
knowledge  extends)  that  any  things  are  necessarily  as  they  are! 
For  the  necessity  in  question  is  not  the  necessity  of  psycho- 
logical experience,  alone  or  in  any  eminent  degree,  but  the 
scientific  necessity  of  things,  and  the  determination  of  the 
basis  and  rationale  of  this  necessity  depends  on  a  broad  theory 
of  the  conditions  and  foundations  of  thought  and  existence,  or 
of  scientific  knowledge  And  if  then  certain  ideas — so-called 
"forms  of  intuition,"  or  categories  of  the  understanding — 
reveal  themselves  alike  to  the  unsophisticated    and  to  the 
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philosophically  edacated  as  necessary  tx>  thought,  their  neces- 
sity will  neither  be  demonstrated  as  the  result  of  any  number 
of  ages  of  habitual  experience,  nor  will  the  temper  of  the 
times  nor  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy  admit  of  their  being 
explained  (?)  as  existing  in  the  mind  by  a  divine  creative  fiat, 
but  they  will  have  to  be  comprehended  as  involved  in  the 
simple  basis  of  all  thought  and  of  all  our  conceptions  of  exist- 
ence. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  thought,  ideas,  are 
nothing  except  as  belonging  to  an  organism  of  knowledge. 
Ideas  are  not  necessary  in  themselves,  but  only  as  elements  in 
knowledge.  **  The  a  pnori  is  what  it  is,  only  as  it  reveals  and 
confirms  itself  in  the  knowledge  of  reality."  The  question  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  necessary  ideas  is  not,  therefore,  one 
of  empirical  psychology.  It  can  be  treated  only  in  a  separate 
science,  the  Science  of  Cognition,  or  the  Theory  of  Science, 
which  must  rest  at  once  on  a  physical  and  a  metaphysico-logi- 
cal  basis — the  latter  in  so  fisir  as  it  relates  to  the  fundamental 
quality  and  implication  of  thought,  and  the  former  inasmuch 
as  it  requires  the  widest  knowledge  which  the  physical  sciences, 
and  they  alone,  can  furnish  of  the  nature  of  being. 

A  philosophy  like  Trendelenburg's  claims  no  greater  com- 
pleteness than  that  which  the  positive  sciences  have  themselves 
attained,  for  it  depends  on  those  sciences  for  its  data  and  its 
confirmation.  It  is  frankly  avowed  to  be  an  hypothesis  which 
must  be  tested  by  the  results  of  its  application.  The  require- 
ment that  a  philosoj>hy  should  be  stated  as  absolute  truth  is 
absurd,  when  we  reflect  that  the  philosopher  is  mortal  and 
falUble,  and  that  what  is  to  be  explained  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  seize  than  are,  for  example,  in  physics  the  causes  of 
light,  heat,  and  the  like,  of  whose  nature,  however,  our  knowl- 
edge, though  hypothetical,  is  none  the  less  for  that  reason 
respected. 

It  is  not  our  business  nor  our  purpose  to  undertake  here  an 
absolute  defence  or  criticism  of  the  philosophy  of  Trendelen- 
^^'B?  7®^  *  ^6W  words  of  cautionary  explanation  may  be 
allowed. 

First,  then,  let  the  error  be  guarded  against,  of  decrying  the 
theory  of  Trendelenburg  as  materialistic  or  in  the  bad  sense 
empirical,  because  it  rests  on  the  hypothetical  identity  in  nature 
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of  the  basis  of  thought  and  of  physical  existence.  Once  for 
all — and  this  is  a  late  day  at  which  to  be  repeating  the  state- 
ment of  a  thing  so  obvious — man  is  not  a  pure  spirit,  and  as 
conscious  existence  in  general  depends,  at  least  in  this  our 
earthly  condition,  on  physical  organization,  so  thought  itself, 
even  in  its  freest  activities,  depends  on  the  presence  of  an  image, 
which  image  may  be  received  from  without  or  construed  from 
within.  Even  the  most  immaterial  conceptions,  as  God,  truth, 
are  realized,  if  at  all,  only  in  direct  (positive  or  negative)  rela< 
tion  to  sensible  intuition  and  imagination  and  their  products. 
The  rule  of  the  physical  universe  is  the  rule  of  the  human 
mind.  In  each  there  is  gradation,  and  in  each  higher  grade 
the  preceding  is  involved  as  a  mean&  The  artist  s  thought  is 
revealed  in  a  phj'sical  material  chosen  for  the  purpose ;  thought, 
finality,  in  nature  finds  no  expression  except  in  and  on  the 
basis  of  physical  or  efficient  causation.  And  so  the  higher 
operations  of  human  thought  rest  upon  and  involve  the  lower; 
conception  implies  previous  perception  and  imagination  and, 
as  an  instrument,  the  ideal,  constructive  motion  which  runs 
through  both.  The  theory,  then,  instead  of  being  monistic 
and  materialistic  at  its  commencement,  is  the  rather  dualistic, 
since  it  postulates,  starting  from  the  realm  of  first  appearance 
and  from  a  positive  fact  implied  in  all  the  sciences,  the  dis- 
tinction of  thought  and  being.  It  is  not  stated,  be  it  observed, 
that  motion  exhausts  the  conception  of  thought  and  being,  but 
the  hypothesis — in  developing  which  the  tendency  is  to  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown — is  simply  propounded,  that 
motion  is  universally  common  to  both.  What  each  may  have 
or  be  in  addition  to  motion  is,  for  the  time,  set  aside.  If  the 
analysis  of  thought  and  the  results  of  the  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  nature  go  to  confirm  the  hypothesis,  this  is  enough  to 
suggest  the  further  supposition  that  it  is  through  this  common 
element  that  thought  and  being  cau  come  together  in  the  act  of 
knowledge  However  immaterial  thought  and  its  substrate 
may  be,  neither  can  come  into  relation  to  material,  physical 
existence  without  some  middle  term  of  relation ;  thus,  at  least, 
judged  so  great  a  philosopher  as  Descartes,  who  accordingly, 
since  he  recognized  the  existence  of  no  such  middle  or  com- 
mon term,  accounted  for  the  interaction  of  soul  and  body 
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(which  is  but  a  specification  of  the  problem  of  the  interrelation 
of  thought  and  being)  by  the  assumed  and  essentially  miracu- 
lous concourse  of  God.  If  the  beginning,  then,  though  in  the 
better  sense  empirical  (as  starting  from  a  given  fact  to  be 
accounted  for),  is  yet  dualistic  and  hence  not  materialistic, 
much  more,  as  has  been  seen,  is  the  end  adverse  to  material- 
ism, since  it  recognizes  the  presence  and  power  of  thought  in 
nature,  ascribing  to  the  former  the  supremacy  and  to  both  a 
dependence  on  the  Unconditioned. 

But,  again,  it  may  be  said  that  motion  presupposes  some- 
thing that  is  moved  and  a  moving  force,  and  that  the  former  is 
in  the  theory  not  specified.  This  may  be  true ;  but  the  theory 
is  not  ab  initio  a  metaphysics  ;  it  is  a  theory  of  cognition.  It 
seeks  primarily  not  the  essence  of  existence,  but  the  conditions 
and  implication  of  thought  It  runs  incid  en  tally  ^-or,  if  one 
will,  necessarily — ^upon  the  irrational  conception  of  matter, 
which  it  frankly  confesses  its  inability  wholly  to  unriddle, 
although  showing  that  all  we  can  say  about  it  must  be  said  in 
terms  of  motion. 

The  fundamental  emphasis  which  is  laid  upon  finality  in 
nature,  is  calculated  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  positive  philos- 
ophers and  of  some  scientists.  But  the  legitimacy  of  their 
seeking  only  for  the  efficient  cause  or  the  mechanics  of  the 
phenomena  which  they  investigate,  is  fully  admitted.  Since 
intelligence,  if  it  rule  at  all  in  nature,  can  rule  only  through 
the  agency  of  physical  causes  and  on  the  basis  of  physical 
laws,  every  organism  presents  a  problem  in  mechanics,  which 
science  has  to  solva  If  by  usage  or  courtesy  the  realm  of 
efficient  causation,  and  that  alone,  is  set  apart  for  science,  yet 
philosophy,  whose  glance  is  more  comprehensive,  must  regard 
phenomena  in  all  their  aspects,  and  if  an  aspect  of  them  is 
found  which,  though  not  contradictory  to  the  scientific  aspect, 
is  yet  decidedly  different  and  seemingly  higher,  the  truly  scien- 
tific spirit  will  be  the  last  to  object  to  anything  being  inferred 
from  that  aspect,  which  the  facts  may  warrant  or  the  analogies 
of  thought  may  necessitate.  In  the  face  of  opposition,  how- 
ever, philosophy  must  here  stand  upon  her  right  and  deny  the 
right  of  the  part  to  dictate  to  the  whole,  or  of  the  basis  (science, 
efficient  causation)  to  dictate  what  superstructure  (not  in  con- 
tradiction therewith)  shall  be  raised  upon  it. 
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Trendelenburg's  Philosophy  of  Natural  Law  {Naturreeht)  is 
founded  on  ethics,  and  the  ethical,  as  has  been  above  intimated, 
is  with  him  but  a  higher  stage  or  potency  of  the  organic — ^it  is 
"the  organic  become  frea"  Space  doea  not  remain  for  an 
examination  of  his  doctrine  of  natural  law,  agreeable  and  full 
of  instruction  as  the  examination  might  prove  itself.  Yet  the 
founding  of  the  ethical  in  the  organic  may  strike  some  strict 
constructionists  among  our  intuitional  moralists  as  bringing 
the  theory  of  morals  too  near  to  the  realm  of  empirical  philos- 
ophy, and  theologians  may  reproach  it  with  naturalism.  The 
former  objection  will  tend  to  disappear  when  it  is  recalled  that 
for  Trendelenburg  the  organic  is  the  expression  of  thought, 
the  illustration  of  an  Idea ;  not,  however,  of  an  idea  known 
apart  from  experience,  but  of  an  a  priori  revealed  and  con- 
firmed in  experience.  Nor  is  the  theologian's  objection  more 
substantial,  for  the  theory  expressly  admits  and  claims  that  the 
Idea  and  its  requirements  (e.  g.,  the  idea,  end,  of  man,  and  the 
duties  following  from  it)  are  the  revelation  in  human  nature  of 
the  will  of  the  infinite,  unconditioned  God. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  truth,  resulting  from  its  organic  nature, 
that,  just  as,  for  example,  in  the  human  organism,  no  member 
can  be  understood  out  of  relation  to  the  whole  organism,  and 
the  complete  comprehension  of  any  member  involves  a  gen- 
eral comprehension  of  the  whole,  so  the  complete  considera- 
tion of  any  part  of  truth  leads,  when  correctly  carried  out,  to 
the  consideration  and  knowledge  of  the  whola  And  since 
truth  is  multifarious  and  many-sided,  the  approaches  to  it  are 
correspondingly  numeroua  The  philosophy  of  Trendelenburg 
is  an  approach  to  truth  and  an  attempt  to  comprehend  it,  from 
one  direction.  Equally  possible  were  it,  however,  conceivably 
to  make  the  approach,  as  others  have  done,  from  other  direc- 
tions and  to  arrive  at  substantially  the  same  results.  A  philo- 
sophical system  conceived  in  this  way  does  not  admit  of  parti- 
sans, since  a  system  thus  conceived  does  not  and  can  not  claim 
to  be  the  only  true  avenue  to  truth.  Only  a  system,  which 
pretends  to  take  its  stand  a  priori  at  the  centre  of  absolute 
knowledge  and  thence  to  derive  by  necessary  deduction  all 
truth  of  fact,  must  have  one-sided  partisans  for  its  disciples. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  all  who  shall  have  read  the  first  division 
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of  this  Article,  will  be  disposed  to  allow  that  sach  a  system  is 
impossible  for  man.  Nothing  hinders,  then,  onr  conceding  the 
general  truth  of  Trendelenburg's  doctrine,  without,  however, 
granting  that  his  theory  is  the  only  one  which  a  tnie  philos- 
ophy may  adopt.  Now  in  accepting  conditionally  his  doctrine 
is  it  necessary  to  accept  all  the  minor  statements,  although  we 
believe  that  remarkably  few  just  grounds  of  criticism  will  be 
found  in  them,  when  all  are  considered  with  reference  to  the 
whole  doctrine  of  which  each  statement  is  a  part  Thus  what 
is  said  (and  above  expounded)  in  regard  to  causality  may  well 
strike  one  as  furnishing  a  strikingly  inadequate  account  of  the 
motion,  unless  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  causality  in 
the  mechanical  realm  which  is  being  considered.  Tn  the  higher, 
oiganic  sphere,  the  idea  becomes  deepened  and  spiritualized. 
This  only  must  we  say  by  way  of  criticism,  namely,  that  the 
reduction  of  force,  as  a  physical  category,  to  motion,  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  properly  supplemented  by  Trendelen- 
burg in  the  part  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  organic  sphere. 
Here  force  appears  as  that  which  we  know  it  in  consciousness — 
not  separate  from  motion,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  significance 
which  includes  much  more  than  motion.  To  find  this  pointed 
out  we  have  sought  in  vain  in  Trendelenburg's  works. 

We  may  add,  supplementarily,  that  Karl  Rosenkranz,  the 
gifted  veteran  in  the  ranks  of  the  Hegelians,  who  has  lectured 
and  voluminously  written  to  the  delight  of  so  many  thousands 
— thanks  to  the  charm  of  his  style  and  the  wealth  of  his  erudi- 
tion and  intelligence — in  an  Article  on  Trendelenburg  and 
Hegel,  in.  Die  Gegenwart,  August  8,  1872,  repeats,  against  the 
fundamentally  important  principle  that  thought  without  image 
[Anschauen)  is  impossible,  the  charge  that  such  logical  concep- 
tions as  "  causality,  necessity,  universality,  identity,  difference, 
and  the  like,"  can  absolutely  not  be  imaged.  In  reply :  it  is 
not  claimed  that  motion,  and  sensation,  as  dependent  in  cogni- 
tion on  ideal  motion,  exhaust  the  nature  of  thought  But  it  is 
claimed  and  shown  that  the  universal  and  abstract  conceptions 
above  named  come  to  consciousness  and  are  realized  only 
through  the  aid  of  constructive  motion.  This  has  been  pointed 
out  in  particular,  as  regards  the  first  named  of  them,  in  the 
third  division  of  our  Article.     As  to  necessity,  the  most  familiar 
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maDner  in  which  -we  clothe  the  conception  to  our  thought  is  by 
regarding  it  as  identical  with  a  repellent  force  which  forbids— 
wards  oflF — the  contrary.  In  like  manner,  universality,  identity, 
diflference,  while,  like  necessity,  they  are  conceptions  peculiar 
to  thought  in  distinction  from  being  (they  are  not  **  given"  in 
sensuous  intuition,  in  the  same  sense  in  which,  for  example, 
color  or  sound  is),  have  yet  no  sense  and  no  application,  and 
hence  no  existence  in  consciousness  except  as  they  reveal 
themselves  and  are  confirmed  in  motion  (real  or  ideal)  and 
its  products.  Rosenkranz's  comparison  of  Trendelenbui^  to 
Cousin  is  infinitely  more  complimentary  to  the  latter  than  to 
the  former.  There  can  be  only  a  superficial  resemblance  be- 
tween the  German  philosopher,  who  from  youth  to  old  age  was 
self-consistent  in  his  thought  and  ever  self-possessed  and 
indefatigable  in  his  judgment  of  the  results  of  the  philosophic 
thought  of  the  past  and  in  his  endeavor  to  confirm  his  theory 
by  comparison  with  the  scientific  results  of  the  present  and  by 
testing  it  in  the  application,  and  the  French  *^  orateur-philoso- 
phe/'  a  philosopher,  in  some  sense,  by  commission,  changeable 
in  his  fundamental  views,  and  deterred  by  no  philosophic  bent 
from  turning  his  attention,  when  his  philosophic  '^  business" 
was  accomplished,  to  the  study  of  female  characters  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
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Aoticlk  VL— SECTARISM,  ALLIANCE,  AND  THE  BASLS 

OF  FELLOWSHIP.* 

BASIS   OF  FULL   CHURCH   MSMBEBSHIF. 

A.  A  particular  local  church  is  an  organized  company  of 
persoDs,  engaged  together  in  honoring  Christ  and  advancing 
His  cause. 

B.  All  persons  are  to  be  received  and  retained  in  it  who 
will  honor  Christ  and  His  cause  in  that  particular  church. 

C.  The  evidences  of  thus  honoring  Christ  and  His  cause 
are  (1)  belief  exhibited  as  "fruit,"  (2)  conduct  exhibited  as 
"fruit,"  (8)  h  regenerate  state  o(  the  persons  "them  "-selves,  as 
professed  or  exhibited.     (Matt,  vii,  16.) 

D.  The  third  evidence,  a  regenerate  state,  may  be  absent 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  other  two ;  and  this  should 
prevent  reception,  but  need  not  produce  exclusion  of  a  member. 

E.  This  third  evidence,  professed  and  more  or  less  verified 
to  charity,  may  exist  without  the  other  two  satisfactorily  pres- 
ent ;  and  this  alone  should  not  produce  reception,  and  need  not 
prevent  exclusion  of  a  member. 

BASIS   OF  FELLOWSHIP   AND   COMMUNION. 

F.  Members  approved  in  any  recognized  Evangelical 
church  should  not  (except  by  special  extreme  discipline)  be 
excluded  from  fellowship  and  communion  with  any  other 
church,  even  though  (for  reasons  above)  not  accepted  into  full 
church  membership. 

G.  For,  all  Evangelical  churches  (of  whatever  denomina- 
tions) constitute  as  a  whole  the  visible  Church  Universal,  or 
"kingdom  of  heaven"  on  earth;  which  is  one  in  Christ  by 
"the  communion  of  saints,"  though  in  diverse  companies  or 
churches,  each  administered  according  to  its  own  judgment. 

H.  Each  church  by  its  power  of  "  the  keys  "  (Matt,  xvi,  19, 
and  xviii,  18)  opens  and  shuts  the  doors  of  the  "kingdom  of 
heaven  "•  on  earth,  or  visible  Church  Universal,  binding  or  loos- 

*  Sopplementaiy  to  an  Article  in  the  Hew  Englander  for  October,  1872,  p.  726; 
which  see.  [The  Editors  of  the  New  Englander  give  place,  hj  request,  to  the  fol- 
bwing  Article,  although  it  presents  views  respecting  the  **  Basis  of  Fellowship," 
as  will  be  seen,  which  are  different  in  some  respects  from  those  which  have  been 
advocated  by  this  journal] 
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ing  as  to  general  fellowship  (except  as  above) ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  may  open  to  the  individual  full  membership  or  govern- 
ment within  itself,  but  not  within  any  other  charcL  Hence, 
there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  local  membership  and  gen- 
eral  feUowship  ;  which,  though  not  the  same,  is  somewhat  like 
the  distinction  made  by  our  Baptist  brethren,  between  "  church 
fellowship  "  and  "  christian  fellowship."  Communion  goes  with 
general  christian  fellowship,  and  must  not  be  confined  to  par- 
ticular church  membership  as  claimed  by  Baptists.  Dr.  Olm- 
stead  hns  just  illustrated  this  in  a  practical  way;  and  thus 
"  close  communion  "  is  relinquished. 

CHRISTIAN  CHABinr  AND  ALLIANCR. 

I.  Each  local  church  has  to  be  based  upon  charity  of  judg- 
ment, and  toleration  of  individual  differences.  Hardly  any 
two  members  agree  exactly  in  religiousndeas  or  methods  pur- 
sued ;  and  these  variations  must  be  cheerfully  put  up  with,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  necessarily  prevent  cooperation  and  suc- 
cessful work  together  in  the  Church.  On  no  other  principle 
can  active  intelligent  people  be  combined  into  any  church 
organization.  Trifling  divergences  must  be  allowed,  while  in 
larger  mattera  there  must  be  submission  to  the  majority.  Thus 
in  one  church  should  every  small  community  be  united  upon 
a  simply  Evangelical  basis. 

J.  When  diflference  of  views  or  methods  becomes  such  as 
to  make  a  submission  of  them  to  the  majority  impracticable, 
on  the  part  of  a  large  nutriber^  a  number  so  lai^e  as  to  be  able 
to  sustain  suitably  a  church  work  by  themselves, — then  it  is 
proper  for  them  to  separate  in  charity,  and  labor  for  Christ  in 
their  own  way.  But  this  must  not  mar  their  mutual  tolera- 
tion, and  fellowship,  and  communion,  and  cooperation,  in  recog- 
nition of  one  another  as  churches,  or  branches  of  the  one 
Church  Universal 

K.  This  cooperation  of  churches  in  recognition  of  one 
another  is  an  Evangelical  Alliance,  or  union  and  communion 
of  the  General  Church  visible  in  its  one  common  work ;  which 
in  any  town  and  city  ought  to  have  its  stated  gatherings  and 
labors  together,  and  thence  should  extend  to  the  State,  national, 
and  international  alliance  of  the  Church  UniversaL  This,  in 
the  fulness  of  its  loving  harmony,  is  the  true  unity  of  Christ's 
Church,  for  which  we  are  to  labor  and  to  long. 
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OBOANIC   UNITY. 

L  Bight  Christian  union,  therefore,  is  indeed  an  organic 
unity,  by  way  of  alliance  and  fellowship,  but  not  necessarily 
by  way  of  universally  interchangeable  full  church  membership 
or  government  That  would  require  the  forced  uniformity  of 
Rome,  which  is  not  the  real  Christian  unity  in  liberty.  As 
every  single  church  requires  charity,  in  order  to  receive  as 
brethren  those  who  differ  and  are  imperfect  in  many  little 
things;  so  the  alliance  or  unity  of  churches  requires  charity, 
in  order  to  recognize  each  other  as  real  churches  of  Christ,  and 
to  work  together  as  such,  notwithstanding  the  differences  and 
imperfections  discerned  in  one  another. 

M.  Each  individual  deems  his  own  views  and  procedures 
to  be  <^  very  way  of  truth  and  right ;  and  so  each  church  or 
class  of  churches  deems  itself  the  inie  model  of  church  opera- 
tion. But  as  individuals  we  have  to  tolerate,  and  accept,  and 
love  other  Christians  who  are  imperfect  in  our  view,  in  order 
to  have  a  church ;  and  so  as  churches  we  have  to  tolerate,  and 
accept,  and  love  other  churches  that  are  imperfect  in  our  view, 
in  order  to  have  an  alliance  or  unity  of  Christ's  fold.  We  are 
obliged  to  own  some  very  imperfect  brethren ;  we  must  in  like 
manner  consent  to  own  some  very  imperfect  churches  and  de- 
nominations, or  there  never  can  be  any  sort  of  union. 

N.  It  is  a  harmful  error,  that  when  in  charity  we  recognize 
and  tolerate  a  weak  brother,  we  thereby  endorse  all  his  ways ; 
or  that  when  we  recognize,  and  work,  and  commune  with  an- 
other church,  we  thereby  endorse  all  its  doings.  No  I  the 
great  law  of  charity  requires  us  to  harmonize  in  general  with 
those,  some  particulars  of  whose  course  we  disapprove.  Even 
those  whom  we  debar  from  governmental  membership,  we  need 
not  debar  from  neighborly  communion.  Let  close  communion 
and  all  high  church  brethren  think  of  this.  Not  until  this 
principle  of  charity  towards  the  imperfect,  with  "  limitation  of 
responsibility"  for  their  errors,  is  duly  recognized  (see  Way- 
land)  will  the  glorious  day  of  gospel  unity  coma 

SCHISM   ANl)   BKCTARI8M. 

O.  He,  therefore,  is  alone  the  schismatic,  who  encourages 
separation  into  distinct  churches  where  they  are  not  needed ; 
where  there  are  not  numbers  enough  to  warrant  the  outlay. 
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And  he  alone  is  sectarian  who  encourages  separate  churches  to 
disown,  or  disfellowship,  or  stand  aloof  from  each  other,  or 
refuses  to  encourage  another  church  when  the  law  of  charity 
requires.  It  is  not  sectarian  to  have  diverse  churches  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  where  there  is  room  for  them,  nor  \&  it 
sectarian  for  each  person  to  prefer  his  own  church  method ;  if 
only  this  be  kept  subservient  to  charity  and  the  interests  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  the  fellowship  and  alliance  of  the  one 
universal  Church  of  Christ  Great  error  is  abroad  in  regard  to 
this  point,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  it  is  demanded. 

We  now  apply  the  foregoing  principles. 

▲   FUNDAMENTAL    BBROR. 

Modern  mistake  begins  with  a  view  fundamentally  errone- 
ous concerning  the  basis  of  local  church  membership.  Instead 
of  the  true  doctrine  we  have  presented  (at  C),  many  leave  out 
(1)  and  (2),  retaining  only  (3)  a  regenerate  state  as  the  test 
Whomsoever  Christ  receives,  we  must  receive,  they  say ;  any 
one  that  is  good  enough  for  Christ  is  good  enough  for  as. 
Evidence  of  piety,  in  any,  even  the  smallest  degree,  is  thus 
made  the  sole  qualification  for  earthly  membership  and  fellow- 
ship. There  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  final  exact  decisions 
of  the  judge  concerning  heaven  itself,  in  the  last  great  day,  to 
man^s  present  imperfect  administration  of  the  temporal  Zion. 

This  is  the  doctrine  advanced  in  an  Article  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander  for  October  last,  p.  670  ;*  and  it  is  now  being  exten- 
sively urged  in  some  of  the  highest  quarters.  '*  We  must 
accept  boldly  the  principle,"  says  that  writer,  p.  685,  "  that  the 
Church  is  the  home  of  all  Christians,  that  every  regenerate 
believer  has  an  essential  right  to  its  communion,  and  that  we 
cannot  be  right  until  we  open  the  door  to  all  who  confess  and 
call  themselves  Christians ;"  and  this  both  as  regards  member- 
ship and  **  the  invitation  to  the  Lord's  Supper."  This  same 
view  was  pressed  by  President  Sturtevant,  the  essayist  of  the 
last  Illinois  State  Association  at  Elgin, — it  having  long  been 
his  favorite  theory. 


*  "  Doctrinal  Creeds  as  Teats  of  Church  Membership,"  by  Rev.  E.  Twining, 
Providence. 
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But  now,  on  the  contrary,  the  true  principle  as  here  set  forth 
makes  behef  and  conduct^  as  well  as  a  regenerate  state,  the  basis 
of  church  membership.  As  to  belief,  not  all  important  doc- 
trine should  be  insisted  on-  for  fellowship,  but  only  the  simply 
Evangelical  doctrine  in  which  all  gospel  churches  are  agreed, 
and  which  is  essential  to  distinguish  them  from  spurious 
churches.  As  to  conduct,  not  only  morality  and  a  life  of  piety 
must  be  insisted  on,  but  also  a  course  of  true  brotherhood  and 
cooperation  with  the  Church  in  its  modes  of  procedure, — ^a 
covenant  fidelity,  a  submission  to  the  majority  or  authority  of 
the  body,  a  consent  to  the  fuller  faith  upheld  by  it,  a  life  doing 
honor  to  Christ  and  His  cause  in  this  particular  church.  "  Sub- 
mitting yourselves  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  God."  (Eph. 
V,  21.)  Doctrine  adopted  as  personal  lelief  is  one  thing,  and 
doctrine  consented  to  for  the  conduct  of  the  Church  is  quite 
another  thing. 

Many  go  so  far  as  to  concede  the  propriety  of  requiring  as  a 
church  qualification  the  amount  of  belief  we  have  specified, 
namely,  the  doctrines  simply  Evangelical ;  but  they  would 
seem  to  make  this  only  the  needftd  evidence  of  a  regenerate 
state,  and  with  great  inconsistency  they  object  to  any  other 
evidence  required.  Thus  they  can  make  no  demands  upon 
conduct,  as  including  consent  to  the  Church's  system  of  faith 
and  polity,  and  submission  to  its  methods  and  its  watch-cara 

THE  FATAL   RESULT. 

This  system  must  do  away  with  all  church  discipline,  all 
law  and  order  in  the  household  of  God, — and  must  introduce 
complete  license  and  anarchy.  If  a  church  has  no  right  to 
have  (like  other  societies)  any  rules  or  by-laws  to  be  enforced, 
any  prescribed  method  of  worship,  or  procedure,  or  moral 
action,  to  which,  as  the  Church's  administration  of  Christ's 
law,  a  minority  of  its  members  must  submit, — then,  no  harmo- 
nious services  can  be  held,  no  successful  steps  of  labor  can  be 
prosecuted,  no  moral  reform  can  ever  be  maintained.  There 
can  be  used  no  covenant  against  man-stealing  or  intemperance, 
or  even  in  favor  of  prayer  meetings  or  family  worship ;  and  the 
church  has  no  longer  any  power  or  any  self-government  to 
wield.  The  recent  Brooklyn  development  looks  strongly  in 
this  direction  of  no-disciplina     And  one  who  has  long  been  a 

voii.  xxxiiL  28 
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chief  influential  champion  of  this  ''  liberal"  theory  of  church 
membership,  in  the  last  October  number  of  the  CbngregalUonal 
Quarterly^  p.  508,*  boldly  takes  the  ground  of  no  church  gOT- 
emment;  thus  at  length  carrying  out  the  view  to  its  only 
legitimate  and  logical  results.     He  says,  p.  629 : 

^'  How  grave  an  assumption  this  is,  upon  which  the  whole 
superstructure  of  church  government  has  rested  for  fifteen  cen- 
turies.    It  is  none  other  than  this :  That  our  Lord has 

imposed  on  a  society  [His  Church]  the  duty  of  guarding  the 
two  rites,  so  that  no  unworthy  persons  shall  gain  admission  to 
them ;  and  to  that  end,  made  it  the  duty  of  that  society,  in 
perpetual  succession,  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  all  applicants,  to 
admit  those  found  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  and 
exclude  those  found,  or  afterwards  proving  themselves  to  be, 

destitute  of  them When  we  call  for  the  proof  that 

he  did  confer  such  an  indefinite  power  on  the  Church  or  on 
the  apostles,  it  is  entirely  lacking.  It  rests  on  nothing  but 
assumption,  (p.  680.)  .  .  .  When  our  Lord  said,  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,  He  meant  all  which  He  seemed  to  mean, 
that  His  kingdom  in  no  way  whatever  had  any  administration 
visible  to  human  eyes  and  vested  in  human  hands,  (p.  531.) 
....  Let  brethren  cease  from  the  unnatural  practice  of  gov- 
erning one  another."    (p.  682.) 

Such  is  the  no-government,  we  may  say  no-church,  d6noiie- 
ment,  of  the  new  theory.  And  to  this  issue  must  all  come 
who  start  with  claiming  a  regenerate  state  as  the  only  qualifi- 
cation for  church  membership.  No  wonder  the  mind  shrinks 
back  from  such  adjudications  as  presumptuous,  when  it  has 
assumed  that  what  the  Church  decides  is  men's  inward  fitness 
for  heaven.  For  thus,  no  definite  doctrine,  even  the  simply 
Evangelical,  can  be  required, — no  definite  line  of  conduct,  even 
the  moral  and  reformatory,  can  be  insisted  on.  Because  even 
without  these  one  may  profess  piety,  and  even  may  inspire  in 
us  a  hope  that  he  is  sincere  and  regenerate. 

A  Universalist  denying  the  judgment  day,  a  Unitarian  deny- 
ing the  Saviour's  Godhead,  a  liquor-dealer  indulging  in  strong 
drink,  a  slave-dealer  using  profane  words, — may  give  some  oi- 
dence  of  regeneration,  such  that  in  charity  we  have  no  right 

*  Artide  on  **  Ghnrch  and  State,''  hj  Prea.  Sturtevant 
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to  judge  his  heart,  and  be  sure  that  he  has  no  piety,  assigning 
him  of  a  certainty  to  helL  Yet  we  are  not,  therefore,  required 
to  rec^ve  him  to  the  church;  because  more  than  mere  evi- 
dence of  T^eneration  is  requisite,  namely,  such  belief  and  con- 
duct as  will  do  honor  to  Christ  and  His  cause  in  this  particular 
church.  If  nothing  but  some  evidence  of  regeneration  can  be 
demanded,  what  right  has  a  church  to  insist  on  even  Evangeli- 
cal doctrine,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  pious  Unitarian  or  Univer- 
salist?  Surely  their  doctrines  are  not  Evangelical;  yet  on 
jour  theory  you  must  let  them  in. 

And  on  the  same  principle,  what  right  has  a  church  to  insist 
on  any  particular  line  of  behavior,  to  the  exclusion  of  some 
pious  person  of  irregular  habits?  No  right,  says  the  October 
number  of  the  New  JEnglander  before  referred  to.  The  author 
frankly  avows  this  as  the  necessary  and  needed  result  of  the 
theory.  He  says,  p.  682:  ''It  is  said  that  temperance,  and 
even  abstinence,  are  Christian  duties,  that  Christ  called  his  dis- 
ciples from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world.  Very  well, 
say  so;  preach  these  things.  This  is  a  voice  for  the  pulpit, 
and  not  for  the  creed  [or  requirements].  Do  not  put  this  into 
the  terms  of  admission,"  or  the  causes  for  disciplina  But  when 
watch-care  and  accountability  are  thus  ignored,  where  will  be 
the  purity  of  the  Church?  What  will  the  mere  '*say  so"  of 
the  pulpit  amount  to  with  many,  when  no  bond  binds  to  the 
practice  of  the  right?  And  how  long  will  a  body  of  men 
unpledged  to  duties  employ  a  man  on  purpose  to  ''  preach"  to 
them  those  duties  ?  Upon  this  plan,  we  shall  soon  have  chaos 
come  again. 

THB  CHVBGH   UNIVSB8AL. 

We  must  here  note  carefully  the  true  distinction  between 
the  visible  Church  Universal  and  a  particular  church,  as  indi- 
cated above,  at  F,  G,  H,  etc.  Some  stray  into  confusion  from 
an  error  hera  Thus  the  Article  in  the  last  October's  New 
Englander,  p.  678,  says :  "  There  may  be  a  membership  in  the 
covenant  Church  of  Christ,  which  brings  with  it  no  political 
right  of  government  or  action  in  a  [any]  local  church.  For 
example,  in  early  times  the  eunuch  baptized  by  Philip  seems 
to  have  been  a  member  of  this  kind.  .  .  .  The  baptism  did 
admit  him    to    the  covenant    privileges    of  the  Church  of 
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Christ"  And  therefore,  he  argues,  every  local  church  is 
under  obligation  to  receive  any  such  person  to  its  fellowship 
and  communion,  though  not  an  accepted  member  of  any  local 
church.  Hence  the  loose  invitation  to  the  Lord's  table  now 
getting  into  vogue,  and  the  equally  loose  terms  of  admission  to 
our  churches.  But  this  view  takes  from  the  brotherhood  all 
control  of  its  members,  putting  the  keys  of  the  church  into  the 
hands  of  the  ministry  alone.  For  they  alone  baptize,  and  like 
Peter  with  the  eunuch,  can  baptize  a  professed  convert  any- 
where and  at  any  time,  without  reference  to  any  church.  To 
attempt  to  deprive  them  of  this  prerogative,  would  be  to  sub- 
vert their  whole  commission.  But  the  result  of  such  baptism, 
and  indeed  of  any  baptism  in  itself,  is  not  to  introduce  the  per- 
son into  any  local  church,  nor  into  the  visible  Church  Universal 
which  each  local  church  is  bound  to  fellowship,  but  only  to 
make  the  person  an  initiaied  candidate  for  membership  in  some 
local  church,  whereby  he  will  become  a  member  of  the  Church 
Universal  Nothing  but  membership  in  some  one  Evangelical 
church  entitles  one  to  communion  in  other  churches.  Any 
other  principle  would  make  every  stray  baptizer,  or  every  indi- 
vidual claimant,  to  override  Christ's  brotherhood,  the  divinely 
appointed  guardians  of  His  fold.  And  surely  no  son  of  the 
Puritans  can  thus  gainsay  the  rights  of  the  brethren ;  although 
those  October  Articles  boldly  look  that  way. 

From  the  above  presentation,  we  come  to  see  and  enforce 
also  the  true  distinction,  between  *'  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion" and  the  '^ lesser"  excision,  or  ''withdrawal," — the  former 
a  casting  out  from  recognition  as  not  being  in  the  Church  Uni- 
versal at  all, — the  latter  a  mere  abandonment  from  our  partic- 
ular church.  This  distinction  we  have  fully  vindicated  and 
enforced,  in  the  Congregational  Review  for  July,  1869,  p.  863 
He  that  is  not  serviceable  and  submissive  to  a  particular  church 
must  be  removed  from  it ;  and  though,  if  guilty  of  actual  "tres 
pass,"  he  will  be  to  us  ''as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican^ 
(Mat  xviii,  17),  yet,  if  a  less  offender  and  only  "  disorderly,' 
we  shall  "  count  him  not  as  an  enemy"  (2  Thes.  iii,  6-16),  bnt 
allow  him  still  our  general  fellowship,  when  working  in  faith- 
ful brotherhod  with  any  other  true  church. 
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UNCHABITABLE  JUDGMENT. 

While  the  error  we  are  deprecating  on  the  one  hand  over- 
throws all  government  and  discipline,  on  the  other  hand  it 
annihilates  the  great  law  of  charity.  We  have  seen  that  this 
law  requires  us  to  recognize  and  fellowship  imperfect  Christians 
and  imperfect  churchea  We  now  add,  that  this  law  requires 
us  not  to  judge  harshly  the  hearts  of  those  whom  we  decline 
to  have  in  our  membership.  We  have  a  right  to  reject  unman- 
ageable persons ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  pronounce  them  uni'e- 
generate  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  to  refuse  a  general  fellowship 
to  them,  if  (without  special  scandal)  they  find  and  maintain  a 
worthy  standing  in  some  different  church,  more  congenial  to 
them* 

There  are  those  who  are  such  crooked  sticks,  that  no  church 
can  get  along  with  them  without  being  completely  disordered, 
or  broken  up.  There  are  others  who  in  one  church  will  entirely 
defeat  all  its  usefulness,  but  in  another  church  more  after 
their  mind  will  answer  a  very  good  purpose.  Such  persons 
have  no  right  to  membership  in  the  church  they  will  ruin ;  and 
yet,  it  is  not  necessary  to  judge  them  as  of  course  unregenerate 
and  lost  As  there  are  tares  among  the  wheat,  so  there  is 
wheat  among  the  chaff.  "  Let  both  grow  together  until  the 
harvest,"  says  Christ  The  kingdom  in  heaven  will  have  some 
in  it  who  are  not  fitted  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth ; 
and  some  are  fitted  for  one  branch  of  the  earthly  work  who 
are  not  fitted  for  another.  The  present  administration  by  men 
is  not  a  test  for  the  final  administration  by  Christ  himself ;  and 
we  are  responsible  not  as  to  who  will  be  saved,  but  only  as  to 
who  are  helping  the  cause. 

To  proceed  otherwise  must  either  destroy  all  discipline,  all 
government,  all  church  organization  and  eiKistence ;  or  else  it 
must  erect  fallible  men  into  censorious  judges  of  the  hearts  and 
destinies  of  others.  Unless  we  decide  their  church  fitness 
largely  by  their  open  belief  and  conduct,  we  must  decide  merely 
that  they  are  regenerate  or  not,  and  so  destined  to  heaven  or 
hell ;  which  is  to  make  the  outward  church  into  an  insurance 
office  for  the  future  life,  sitting  in  judgment  on  souls  and  their 
doom,  and  encouraging  a  reliance  on  membership  for  salvation. 
Upon  that  basis,  no  person  can  be  kept  back  or  excluded  from 
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« 

the  church,  except  by  proDOuncing  him  unregenerate  and 
doomed  to  perdition, — a  most  uncharitable  and  unauthorized 
decision  for  any  human  tribunal. 

So  prevalent  is  this  error,  that  some  time  ago,  when  a  very 
schismatic  member  was  about  to  be  excluded  from  a  New  Eng- 
land church,  for  obstinate  and  persistent  contumacy,  a  distin- 
guished divine  interfered  in  remonstrance,  innocently  asking, 
"  Why  cut  him  off?  Have  you  no  idea  that  he  may  neverthe- 
less be  a  regenerate  man  ?  "  Just  as  though  the  church  had 
anything  to  pass  upon,  save  conduct  as  affecting  the  honor  of 
Christ's  cause.  It  was  even  claimed  at  Elgin  by  the  worthy 
essayist,  that  our  Puritan  fathers  established  this  system  of 
judging  human  hearts  and  destinies,  making  a  regenerate  state 
the  only  test  of  membership ;  and  that  when  they  insisted  on 
assent  to  a  creed,  it  was  only  because  they  judged  every  body 
unregenerate  who  did  not  assent  to  their  creed.  What  an  un- 
charitable spirit  to  ascribe  to  them  I 

This  whole  hypothesis  is  a  most  monstrous  assumption,  with- 
out a  particle  of  authority.  When  we  admit  or  exclude  a 
member,  we  decide  nothing  whatever  concerning  his  inward 
state.  In  his  admission,  we  judge  of  fitness  primarily  from 
belief  and  amduct,  the  fact  of  a  regenerate  state  being  already  a 
matter  of  charitable  inference  from  his  own  professions  or  aspir- 
ations. His  exclusion  is  only  a  testimony  that  he  is  not  of  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  this  particular  churcL  If  any 
other  church  can  make  use  of  him,  they  will  do  so ;  and  (unless 
under  our  extreme  discipline)  he  will  through  their  endorsement 
have,  access  to  our  general  fellowship  still.  Now  that  this  true 
meaning  of  exclusion  is  lost  sight  of,  the  churches  are  growing 
altogether  too  timid  and  negligent  in  discipline,  and  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  unfaithful. 

TRITB   CHBISTIAN   BASIS. 

Let  then  this  whole  delusion  be  dissipated,  that  a  church  ever 
votes  or  decides  concerning  the  regenerate  state  of  individuals. 
It  is  visible  character,  not  inward  condition,  that  we  determina 
Salvation  belongs  alone  to  Christ ;  creditable  discipleship  is  all 
that  we  can  judge.  When  this  view  is  again  fully  seen  and 
acted  on,  as  once  it  was,  we  shall  be  rid  of  many  current  mis- 
takes and  follies  of  our  times.     "Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
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another  man's  servant?  To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or 
falletL" 

The  proper  basis  o{  fellowship  and  communion,  for  purposes 
of  alliance  and  common  labor  in  the  Church  Universal,  is  an 
agreement  upon  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  which 
are  held  in  common  by  the  Evangelical  churches  of  different 
denominations.  The  same  is  the  true  basis  within  a  simply 
Evangelical  church ;  which  ought  to  be  organized  in  every  small 
or  divided  community,  where  there  is  not  sufficient  strength 
for  denominational  churches,  and  ought  to  be  recognized  and 
fostered  by  all  the  denominations  around. 

But  the  basis  of  full  membership  and  control  within  a  partic- 
ular church,  or  between  the  churches  of  an  association,  may 
properly  include  whatever  of  &ith,  polity,  or  action,  is  judged 
by  the  whole  united  body  to  be  essential  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  The  notion,  that  no  church  has  a 
right  to  require,  of  a  full  official  member,  anything  of  faith  or 
practice  but  evidence  of  piety  (of  any  sort  or  measure),  is  a 
heresy  of  these  times,  which  is  corrupting  our  churches  and 
threatening  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

WHAT  IS   ▲   SECT? 

Another  modem  fallacy  is,  that  to  have  any  standard  of  faith 
is  to  be  sectarian  ;  or  at  least,  that  there  can  be  no  unsectarian- 
ism  along  with  any  use  of  a  standard  more  than  simply  Evan- 
gelical. To  see  the  error  here,  let  us  note  the  three  meanings 
of  the  word  sect,  as  developed  from  Webster. 

1.  "  Sect :  a  number  of  persons  united  in  tenets,  chiefly  in 
philosophy  or  religion,  different  from  those  of  other  men." 
Thus  the  Sadduces  among  the  Jews,  the  Platonists  among  the 
Greeks.  In  this  sense,  the  early  Christians  were  a  sect,  as 
named  in  Acts  xxviii,  22 ;  and  Christians  in  an  unchristian  land 
are  now  a  sect,  i.  a,  a  set  of  persons  agreeing  in  views  disowned 
by  the  rest  of  the  peopla  In  a  christian  community,  or  even 
in  a  single  christian  church,  there  may  be  different  ways  of 
viewing  Christianity  in  some  of  its  features ;  and  those  persons 
holding  each  particular  view  constitute  a  sect  within  that  com- 
munity or  church,  viz :  those  who  agree  mainly  with  the  senti- 
ments of  Calvin,  or  of  Luther,  or  of  Arminius,  or  of  Wesley. 
Such  differences  of  opinion  cannot  be  helped ;  and  in  this  sim- 
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pie  inorganic  form,  sects  or  sorts  of  believers  are  unavoidable 
and  harmlesa 

2.  ''  Sect :  a  body  of  persons  [or  cliurches]  united  in  tenets, 
constituting  a  distinct  party  by  holding  sentiments  different  from 
those  of  other  men."  Such  parties  or  sets  of  believers,  if  duly 
restricted  and  kept  subservient  to  the  common  welfare  of  all, 
may  be  proper  in  churches,  as  in  Statea  But  great  caution  is 
needed,  that  a  mere  party  spirit  be  not  engendered ;  which  was 
the  fault  reproved  in  the  followers  of  ApoUos  and  Cephas  at 
Corinth.  When  the  interests  of  the  party  are  thus  exalted  un- 
duly, and  made  to  eclipse  or  mar  the  interests  of  the  one  whole 
Church  (or  State),  then  we  have — 

S.  Sect,  in  a  bad  sense  (like  faction):  ^^a  body  of  persons 
united  in  tenets,"  upon  which  they  oiganize  themselves  so  dis- 
tinctly, as  to  interfei^  with  the  fellowship  and  co-opeiatioo  of 
all  churches  and  church  members,  for  the  higher  interests  of  the 
one  Church  Universal,  or  Kingdom  of  Christ 

It  will  be  perceived  that  sects  or  parties,  in  a  good  sense,  may 
exist  in  a  single  church,  being  called  old-school  or  new-school, 
high-church  or  low-church,  or  the  like.  And  they  may  exist 
as  whole  distinct  churches ;  for  all  of  one  sentiment  may  come 
together  by  elective  affinity  into  the  same  church.  Only,  they 
will  be  careful  not  on  this  account  to  disfellowship  or  repel  the 
church  of  different  sentiment  And  different  churches  of  the 
same  sentiment  may  go  so  far  a^  to  meet  and  work  together  as 
one  denomination^  for  advancing  their  common  views ;  provided, 
they  do  not  allow  this  their  own  fellowship  to  interfere  with 
the  higher  fellowship  they  owe  to  the  whole  christian  family. 
If  they  fail  in  this  latter  respect,  they  become  sects  (or  factions) 
in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word. 

As  churches  of  like  faith  may  thus  rightly  work  together, 
much  more  may  churches  of  like  jpoZ/fy  work  together,  as  a  dis- 
tinct denomination,  or  sect  in  a  good  sense.  They  must  do  this, 
so  far  as  their  diverse  polities  involve  the  relations  of  churches 
to  each  other.  In  this  light.  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians 
are  separate  denominations  or  sects,  even  if  they  entirely  agree 
in  faith.  And  Congregationalists  are  as  truly  a  denomination 
or  sect  as  any  other,  even  though  they  should  give  up  all  their 
distinctive  belief.     So  that  no  reduction  of  our  faith  to  a  sim- 
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ply  Evangelical  basis,  or  even  to  no  basis  or  test  at  all,  will  save 
us  from  being  a  sect  among  sects, — until  we  give  up  the  Puri- 
tan polity  for  a  Romish  uniformity, — or  persuade  all  other  pol- 
ities to  surrender  to  ours.  Till  then,  we  have  a  right  to  exist 
as  a  distinct  denomination,  or  sect  in  the  good  sense  of  the  term. 

WHAT    IS   SEOTABIANISH  ? 

The  terms  sectarian  and  sectarism  are  now  generally  used  in 
the  bad  sense,  as  denoting  an  uncharitable  exclusiveness.  He 
is  a  sectarian,  who  treats  with  contempt  all  christian  senti- 
ments or  procedures  different  from  his  own, — who  when  de- 
prived of  his  own  church,  will  not  unite  or  meet  with  another 
of  different  sort, — who  thus  treats  his  own  peculiarities  as  of 
more  consequence  than  Christianity  or  the  worship  of  God 
itself.  That  church  or  denomination  is  sectarian  which  trains 
its  members  to  such  a  spirit,  which  will  not  cooperate  in 
fellowship  with  any  but  those  of  its  own  denomination,  which 
treats  the  whole  brotherhood  of  churches  as  of  less  consequence 
than  its  own  particular  sect 

In  a  word,  s^tarianism  is  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  an 
Evangelical  Alliance  or  brotherhood  of  churches  embracing 
different  denominations ;  while  the  true  catholic  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian unity  recognizes  such  a  brotherhood  of  the  various  orders. 
A  sectarian  denomination  is  one  that  refuses  to  act  in  alliance 
with  churches  of  other  orders,  not  acknowledging  any  Evangel- 
ical basis  of  church  union.  An  unsectarian  denomination  is 
one  whose  churches  are  willing  to  act  along  with  other  churches 
on  a  common  basis  of  mutual  recognition,  as  all  being  true 
Evangelical  churches  in  brotherhood.  Individuals  may  be 
unsectarian,  while  the  denomination  to  which  they  belong  is 
sectarian  in  its  course,  and  vice  versa ;  but  sectarism  as  such  is 
the  work  of  whole  churches  or  orders  of  churches. 

It  is  not  sectarian,  or  a  mark  of  sectarism,  merely  to  main- 
tain or  allow  christian  denominations,  or  sects  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  word, — that  is,  differences  of  Christian  faith  and 
method,  organized  into  separate  churches  and  combinations  of 
churches,  on  a  charitable  basis  of  mutual  fellowship.  These 
denominations,  rightly  conducted,  need  no  more  break  up  the 
requisite  unity  of  Christ's  kingdom,  than  the  different  regi- 
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ments  of  an  army,  with  their  diverse  colors,  and  eqiiipmenta, 
and  evolutions,  need  to  mar  the  loyal  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  fight  together  for  the  common  cause.  As  christians  in 
their  present  imperfection  must  think  differently,  they  may 
separately  combine  their  several  ways  of  thinking,  if  only  they 
will  keep  uppermost  their  unity  in  the  grand  christian  system 
itself.  We  repeat  what  we  said  in  the  New  Englander  for 
October,  1872,  ^^  Sects  (or  denominations)  are  not  so  bad  a 
thing,  if  only  sectarism  can  be  cast  out*' 

It  is  not  a  being  without  any  particular  doctrines  or  methods 
of  our  own  that  makes  us  (or  any  body)  unsectarian.  It  is 
simply  our  fellowship  and  brotherhood  with  others,  who  have 
doctrines  and  procedures  somewhat  different  from  our  own. 
We  should  not  be  a  particle  more  unsectarian  than  we  are,  if 
we  should  throw  away  all  doctrine  and  all  polity,  and  allow 
each  member  to  think  and  do  as  he  listed ;  nay,  we  might  be 
less  unsectarian, — if  we  insisted  that  we  would  fellowship  only 
with  churches  as  loose  as  we.  It  needs  to  be  urgently  enforced, 
that  sectarianism  or  unsectarianism  does  not  depend  on  the 
much  or  the  little  that  a  church  holds  to^^r  its  own  guidance  and 
direction ;  but  upon  its  willingness  or  unwillingness  to  recog- 
nize and  work  with  other  Evangelical  churches  of  different 
organizations. 

One  of  the  chief  marks  of  sectarianism  in  any  body  of  men 
is  the  claim  of  being  itself  the  only  church  or  body  of  churches, 
while  all  other  combinations  are  only  secta  Thus,  a  national 
establishment  calls  itself  the  church,  denying  the  title  to  every- 
thing else,  and  using  the  word  sect  to  designate  all  dissenters 
(as  seen  in  Webster's  2d  definition).  And  thus  all  high 
church  Episcopalians  and  Baptists  are  wont  to  unchurch  their 
neighbors,  as  nothing  but  sects.  Such  exclusive  claims  are  thd 
very  height  of  sectarianism.  So  that,  to  boast  of  ourselves 
as  the  only  ones  constituting  a  church  without  any  sect  or 
denomination  about  us,  is  the  very  way  to  show  ourselves  the 
most  sectarian  of  all.  As  '*  he  that  saves  his  life  (in  one  sense) 
shall  lose  it"  (in  another),  so  he  that  denies  all  connection  with 
sect  thereby  proves  his  thorough  sectarianism. 
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WBONQ  TIEW8   O^   SBGTABI8M. 

There  are  those  who  take  a  diflferent  view  of  this  matter. 
Thej  talk  as  if  sectarism  had  relation,  not  to  our  treatment  of 
other  churches  and  denominations,  but  to  a  churches  procedure 
in  regard  to  its  own  membership.  They  say  it  is  sectarian  for 
a  church  to  have  and  maintain  any  faith  or  principle  which  is 
not  accepted  by  every  other  Evangelical  church.  In  other 
words,  we  have  no  right  to  have  any  other  churches  but  such 
as  are  simply  Evangelical,  maintaining  nothing  but  what  is 
agreed  to  by  all  Christians  everywhere.  We  are  told  that 
"the  way  to  form  a  church  is,  for  the  professing  Christians  in 
any  locality  to  unite  upon  the  doctrines  to  which  no  one  obfecis^^^ 
i.  e.,  upon  the  creed  of  the  one  who  believes  the  least.  And' 
this  is  said  to  be  the  only  unsectarian  church  that  can  exist 
So  that  Congregationalism,  in  order  to  be  unsectarian,  must 
reduce  itself  to  this  "  new  departura" 

According  to  these  authorities,  the  liberty  of  an  individual 
church  to  regulate  its  own  faith  and  polity,  in  catholic  fellow- 
ship with  all  other  Evangelical  churches,  is  denied.  It  must 
either  reduce  its  principles  to  the  minimum,  not  daring  to 
assert  one  single  item  which  any  Christian  church  denies ;  or 
else  it  must  bear  the  stigma  of  a  sectarian  organization,  and 
possibly  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue  as  not  truly  Congrega- 
tional, according  to  the  simon-pure  **  new  departure"  stamp. 

Hence  also,  upon  this  plan,  all  other  denominations,  because 
they  adhere  to  their  respective  methods  and  beliefs,  are  con- 
demned as  sectarian  bodies,  however  willing  they  may  be  to 
fraternize  in  Evangelical  movements ;  and  a  great  and  ostenta- 
tious cry  is  raised  concerning  ours  as  the  only  possible  unsec- 
tarian system.  In  short,  the  real  sectarianism,  or  want  of  char- 
ity towards  other  churches,  is  thus  magnified  as  a  virtue ;  while 
the  virtuous  freedom  of  a  church  determin  ng  its  own  faith,  is 
stigmatized  as  the  only  sectarianism  I  The  attempt  is  not  to 
unite  the  separated  sections  of  Christendom  in  a  happy  Alliance 
of  Evangelical  recognition,  but  to  swallow  up  all  other  denom- 
inations of  more  specific  faith  in  our  own  grand  reservoir  of 
diluted  doctrine.     Is  the  attempt  a  wise  and  profitable  one  ? 
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POSrnOK   OF    C0N(SBS0ATI0XALI8M. 

Oar  position  is  this :  Congregationalism  is  purely  unsecta- 
rian ;  not  because  it  has  no  distinctive  faith  or  polity ;  but  because 
it  proclaims  that  there  is  an  Evangelical  basis  of  Alliance,  em- 
bracing other  churches  and  denominations  in  common  with  our 
own, — along  with  which  we  are  willing  to  cooperate,  advising 
our  membership  to  unite  temporarily  with  them,  rather  than 
to  have  unnecessary  divisions  in  small  communities.  We  are 
a  denomination^  and  yet  we  are  not  sectarian ;  although  the  two 
ideas  are  sadly  confounded  by  some  even  of  our  shrewdest 
leaders.  For  example :  In  our  previous  Article  (New  Englander^ 
Oct,  1872),  we  suggested  this  view  of  things,  recommending 
simply  Evangelical  churches  for  small  and  mixed  communi- 
ties,— but  urging  that  elsewhere  orthodox  Congregationalism 
as  such  is  a  distinct  denomination  (or  sect  in  the  good  sense), 
though  not  sectarian  or  exclusive,  since  it  opens  its  doors  to  the 
widest  church  fellowship.  In  what  he  appended.  Dr.  Bacon 
called  the  Article  '^  an  attempt  to  institute  a  sectarian  Congre- 
gationalism;"  and  thereupon  he  proceeded  to  give  us  his  dis- 
quisition on  "Sectarian  Symbols."  How  inaptly  such  a  rejoin- 
der was  made,  we  need  not  stop  to  remark. 

We  only  ask :  Does  not  Congregationalism  exist,  not  only 
as  a  system  of  polity,  but  as  a  brotherhood  of  churches?  And 
what  can  we  call  it  but  a  denomination^  or  class  of  churches 
denominated  in  a  certain  way  ?  Does  not  Dr.  Bacon  himself, 
in  that  very  effort,  treat  us  as  a  "  confederacy  of  churches," 
"walking  in  the  same  order"  (p.  755),  and  having  "communion 
one  with  another"  (p.  760)?*  We  must  either  assert,  that  the 
Congregational  churches  are  the  only  true  churches  there  are, 
while  all  other  combinations  are  nothing  but  sects, — which  ¥dll 
prove  us  the  greatest  sectarians  of  all ;  or  else  we  must  con- 
cede, that  we  constitute  only  one  denomination,  or  sect,  or  sec- 
tion, of  the  mutually  acknowledged  churches  of  Christ, — ^and 
so  show  ourselves  to  be  an  unsectarian  sect  Which  is  the  more 
hopeful  way  of  charity  and  union?  Which  promises  best,  to 
follow  this  our  way,  of  ranking  ourselves  on  a  common  level 
with  other  denominations,  only  trying  to  outreach  them  in 
unsectarian  fellowship, — or,  like  some,  to  go  crying  out  against 
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all  churches  save  our  ovm  as  nothing  but  sects  7    Let  the  can- 
did judge. 
Dr.  Bacon's  position  is  given  thus  : 

"  The  legitimate  definitioxi  of  a  Congregational  church  is,  that  it  is  a  church  of 
Christ  and  nothing  else.  .  .  .  Such  churches  accept  a  doctrine  .  .  .  only  because 
it  is  EyangelicaL  In  like  nuumer  their  polity  is  simply  what  they  find  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  Evangelical  polity  and  nothing  else.  .  .  .  What  was  attempted 
by  ...  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England,  was  simply  to  fall  back  upon  the 
Gospel  and  nothing  else.  Their  ideal  was  Evangelical  truth  and  Evangelical 
order.  .  .  .  What  they  proposed  to  themselves,  what  they  attempted  as  an  exam- 
ple to  Christendom,  was  '  union  on  a  simply  Evangelical  basis  of  polity  as  well  as 
doctrine.' "    (p.  769.) 

That  is,  in  the  opinion  of  our  Congregational  forefathers, 
their  whole  doctrine  and  polity  was  "  the  Gospel  and  nothing 
else ;"  it  was  truly  Evangelical,  and  simply  Evangelical.  Of 
course  that  was  their  opinion,  or  thej  would  not  have  been 
what  they  were.  But  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  other  people, 
or  other  people  would  have  joined  them.  The  other  denomi- 
nations had  the  same  opinion  of  their  own  doctrine  and  polity, 
as  being  truly  and  simply  Evangelical,  or  according  to  the  Gos- 
pel; and  they,  as  well  as  we,  have  the  same  opinion  stilL 
Nobody  will  own  that  he  has  in  his  religion  anything  contrary 
to,  or  even  anything  additional  to,  the  Gospel.  Every  sect 
claims  that  it  is  only  Evangelical,  and  has  **  a  church  and  noth- 
ing else," — just  as  loudly  as  Dr.  Bacon  claims  this  for  himself 
and  for  us. 

But  the  whole  question  is  one,  not  of  the  separate  opinion  of 
our  own,  or  of  any  denomination  concerning  itself,  but  of  the 
united  opinion  of  the  whole.  What  sentiments  have  they  in 
commpn  ?  What  is  the  opinion  which  they  can  all  entertain 
concerning  each  other?  What  part  of  the  system  of  each  is 
uniform  to  the  whole  ?  and  is  it  sufficient  for  a  basis  of  union 
and  fellowship,  as  mutually  acknowledged  Churches  of  Christ  ? 
What  is  the  least  allowable  amount  of  mutually  accepted  truth 
that  can  be  owned  by  Christians  in  general  as  containing  the 
substance  of  the  Gospel  f  That  LEAST  ALLOWABLE  AMOUNT  OF 
THE  Gospel  conceded  by  all  to  be  Evangelical  (or  in  accordance 
with  the  Gospel),  when  separated  from  everything  else  con- 
sidered also  Evangelical  by  this  or  that  denomination,  is 
called  the  simply  Evangelical  doctrine,  or  basis  of  Alliance 
between  all  Evangelical  denominations  and  christians. 
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That  is  not  the  simply  Evangelical  basis  which  we  or  any 
particular  people  hold  to,  as  being  truly  and  purely  Evangeli- 
cal to  u«  or  to  them ;  but  rather,  that  which  all  Christians  and 
churches  are  willing  to  accept,  as  truly  and  purelj'  Evangelical 
to  them  all,  as  far  as  it  goes.  So  that,  if  there  is  any  common 
basis  on  which  different  denominations  can  thus  agree  to  fel- 
lowship each  other ;  unsectarianism  consists  in  being  willing 
cheerfully  to  cooperate  thus  together.  And  if  any  person  or 
any  church,  on  the  contrary,  declines  to  recognize  any  such 
simply  Evangelical  basis  of  the  denominations  in  common,  and 
insists  on  calling  his  or  its  own  system  the  simply  Evangelical 
system,  the  *'  Church  of  Christ  and  nothing  else,''  disparaging 
the  rest  as  sects,  is  not  such  High-Churchism  sectarian  in  the 
superlative  degree  ? 

And  just  this  is  the  tone  of  the  disquisition  referred  to. 
Mixed  in  with  the  above  citation  of  comforting  claims  for  our 
own  f^h  and  order,  as  par  excellence  thb  simply  Evangelical 
system,  "and  nothing  else,"  we  have  such  un-comforting  ex- 
pressions as  these  concerning  others:  "the  organized  sects," 
acting  through  "sectarian  organizations,"  "churches  which, 
having  added  sectarianism  to  the  Gospel,  hold  forth  the  com- 
pound in  their  sectarian  syml)ols,"  attempting  "  to  be  a  sect 
among  the  sects,  and  to  rejoice  in  sectarian  symbols."  AU  this 
emphasis  against  others  in  a  single-page  paragraph !  and  put 
forth  as  a  wise  antidote  against  alleged  sectarianism  in  us,  not 
as  the  veriest  sectarianism  itself,  such  as  tve  should  be  unwilling 
to  indulga 

THB  NATIOXAL  COUKCIL. 

Some  argue  against  any  creed  or  standard  of  faith,  as  being 
sectarian.  Others  urge  a  simply  Evangelical  standard  for  all 
our  churches,  as  the  only  unsectarianism.  And  many  even  in- 
sist, that  this  latter  system  has  already  been  inaugurated  for 
us  Congregationalists  in  a  "  new  departure "  at  Oberlin.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  is  indeed  the  case.  What  we 
contend  for  is,  that  the  simply  Evangelical  basis  is  for  general 
fellowship  and  alliance  between  churches  of  different  sorts; 
while  full  membership  in  Congregational  churches  may  have  a 
different  basis.     If  the  national  organization  were  meant  for  a 
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mere  Alliance,  it  might  properly  be  made  simply  Evangelical, 
either  in  faith,  or  in  polity,  or  both.  Only  in  that  case,  the 
basis  should  be  distinctly  announced  as  for  the  Alliance 
alone,  and  not  claimed  as  a  '^  new  departure,"  or  basis  of  the 
Congregational  churches. 

The  fault  of  the  Oberlin  Constitution  is, — (1.)  That  its  mean- 
ing is  not  sufficiently  distinct  (as  Dr.  Bacon  sharply  shows,  in  the 
Article  referred  to,  p.  757);  so  that,  whUe  attempting  to  express 
the  faith  of  the  churches  as  truly  Evangelical,  it  is  claimed  by 
many  as  putting  the  churches  upon  a  simply  Evangelical  basis. 
(2.)  That  it  undertakes  to  speak  for  the  churches  at  all ;  when 
its  business  is  only  to  organize  the  national  body  itself,  as  a 
voluntary  Congregational  Union  (not  a  Council  of  churches). 

There  might  be  no  objection  to  putting  our  national  organ- 
ization on  a  simply  Evangelical  basis,  distinctly  and  unmis- 
takably so  expressed,  provided  it  be  as  distinctly  announced 
that  this  national  basis  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  individual 
churches.  And  why  may  not  such  a  compromise  reconcile  all 
parties,  making  the  national  body  simply  an  Alliance  of  all 
Evangelical  christians  of  all  sorts,  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
our  free  and  open  polity?  A  change  like  the  following  is 
therefore  suggested. 

Constitution  as  it  now  reads. 

"The  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States,  by  elders  and  messengers 
assembled,  do  now  associate  themselves  in  national  council,  to  express  and  foster 
their  substantial  unity,  in  doctrine,  polity,  and  work,  etc.  They  agree  in  belief 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  suiBcient  and  only  infaUible  rule  of  religious 
faith  and  practice,  their  interpretation  thereof  being  in  substantial  accordance 
with  the  great  doctrines  of  Christian  faith  commonly  called  Evangelical,  held  in 
our  own  churches  from  the  early  times,  and  sufficiently  set  forth  by  former 
councils." 

Constitution  modified  as  proposed. 

"  The  del^^ted  elders  and  messengers  from  conferences  and  associations  of 
Congregational  Churches  in  the  United  States,  duly  assembled  for  the  purpose,  do 
now  associate  themselves  in  [this  Anferican  Congregational  Union?]  to  express 
and  foster  their  substantial  unity,  in  doctrine,  polity,  and  work,  etc.  And  since 
tins  national  organization  has  no  authority  concerning  the  individual  churches  or 
their  basis  of  doctrine,  therefore  the  only  doctrinal  requirement  of  this  body  shall 
be,  that  the  churches  recognized  by  it  maintain  all  those  great  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  which  are  held  in  conunon  by  the  Evangelical  churches  of  dif- 
ferent denominations." 


/ 
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AwncLK  Va— WHAT  IS  THE  TRUE  DOCTRINE  OP 

CHRIST'S  SECOND   COMING? 

No  correct  opinion  is  the  sole  product  of  an  individual  intel- 
lect The  parentage,  temperament,  surroundings,  all  the  ele- 
ments which  go  to  make  up  the  history  of  the  man  as  well  as 
to  a  certain  extent  the  history  of  the  entire  race,  are  involved  in 
each  opinion.  Preeminently  weighty  are  the  historic  elements 
in  the  formation  of  a  right  opinion  npon  the  question  now 
under  discussion.  Almost  all  its  trustworthy  data  are  historic ; 
only  by  the  progress  of  history  will  its  details  be  in  the  fature 
successively  cleared  up. 

The  true  dextrine  of  Messiah's  first  advent  was  never  andeiv 
stood  until  history  brought  Messiah  before  men.  The  proph- 
ecies of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  avail  to  teach  them  the 
complete  knowledge  of  that  coming.  Indeed  they  scarcely 
served  to  put  most  men  into  the  right  point  of  view.  Even 
the  prophets  themselves  did  not  in  any  case  thoroughly  com- 
prehend, and  in  many  instances  doubtless  misunderstood,  the 
future  events  of  which  they  prophesied.  And  after  the  first 
advent  was  realized  in  history,  still  more  of  historic  teaching 
with  regard  to  it  was  needed  in  order  to  clear  away  the  rem- 
nants of  erroneous  opinion.  The  apostles  required  and  received 
this  teaching  through  history.  We,  after  eighteen  centuries 
of  historic  training,  do  not  fully  understand  the  doctrine  of 
the  first  advent     History  still  unfolds  its  doctrine. 

Thus  does  the  case  stand  with  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
advent  It  will  be  progressively  better  comprehended  as  the 
various  second  comings  are  brought  forward  in  history.  Only 
when  the  last  of  those  events,  the  final  coming,  has  been  reached, 
will  a  completed  true  doctrine  be  made  possible. 

The  truth  just  stated  justifies,  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  this 
discussion,  these  two  remarks  which  follow,  ar^d  which  set  forth 
the  only  trustworthy  method  of  procedure 

Let  then,  first  of  all,  the  truth  be  acknowledged  and  ad- 
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hered  to  unswervingly,  that  no  one  need  hope  even  to  approach 
this  question  from  the  right  point  of  view  whose  method  is  not 
historic  and  critical 

The  only  right  method  of  procedure  is  historic.  The  viola- 
tions, however,  in  spirit  and  in  fact,  which  this  method  meets  at 
many  hands  are  indeed  numerous.  One  entire  class  of  writers, 
the  so-called  premillennialists,  show  almost  an  utter  lack  of  the 
historic  sense.  Anything  in  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Bevela- 
tion  is  without  discrimination  welcomed,  if  only  it  can  be  made 
to  fit  their  theory.  The  historic  conditions  under  which  the  dif- 
ferent authors  of  the  Bible  wrote,  and  under  which  its  different 
books  are  to  be  valued  and  interpreted,  are  by  them  quite  neg- 
lected. With  restless  eagerness  they  roam  over  the  whole 
divine  pasture-field,  and  seem  not  to  care  what  they  crop  or  how 
they  select  among  the  herbage.  Much  confusing  of  historic 
conditions  was  pardonable  in  the  early  Church — ^may  even  have 
been,  in  some  respects,  beneficial  to  them.  To  return,  however, 
to  the  unhistoric  way  of  dealing  with  Scripture  and  with  opin- 
ion is  not  progress,  but  retro-gradation. 

Nor  can  the  question  be  satisfactorily  discussed  without  the 
free  though  reverent  use  of  criticism.  Lack  of  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  hermeneutics  is  not  the  best  preparation 
for  dealing  with  any  biblical  topic.  Prophecy  is  by  no  means 
in  this  regard  essentially  different  from  historic  or  didactic  writ- 
ing. That  boldness  which  leads  a  man  to  feel  most  confidence 
in  his  interpretation  of  language,  such  as  ordinary  critical  read- 
ers find  most  obscure,  may  help  towards  the  formation  of  an 
hypothesis  of  a  prophetic  passage.  But  for  its  final  interpreta- 
tion we  need  another  quality  of  mind.  We  need  the  quality 
which  holds  the  student  to  the  cautious,  the  conscientious  use 
of  grammars  and  lexicons.  There  is  a  sort  of  confidence  in 
the  interpreter  which  begets  distrust  in  the  reader  of  his  inter- 
pretation. 

The  author  of  a  little  book  entitled,  "  Subjects  for  the  House- 
hold of  Faiikf'^  sees  in  Christ  s  parable  of  the  mustard-seed 
the  teaching  that  nominal  Christianity  will  become  a  '*  mon- 
strous worldly  system" — "  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful 
bird."  The  vulture,  the  night-owl,  and  the  bat,  are  sitting  in 
the  branches  of  the  tree  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     To  accord 
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with  this  interpretation,  we  are  then  told  that,  when  this  king- 
dom is  compared  to  leaven,  tbe  point  of  comparison  rests  in  the 
growing  power  of  evil,  which  will  finally  take  an  entire  control 
of  Christendom.  With  a  mind  which  works  in  such  a  fashion, 
we  can  simply  refuse  to  hold  intellectual  commerce.  In  this 
refusal  we  are  justified,  because  the  man  has  renounced,  not 
the  formal  canons  of  criticism  merely,  but  the  conscientious  use 
of  the  critical  faculty. 

Second — Our  method  should  be  that  of  procedure  firom  what 
is  clearer  to  what  is  more  obscure.  The  two  main  parties  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question  of  Christ's  second  coming  take 
their  departure  from  different  points  of  view.  With  one  class 
of  disputants  it  is  assumed  that  we  have,  in  the  prophetic  utter- 
ances of  inspired  men,  clear  and  somewhat  detailed  information 
as  to  the  still  future  development  of  Christianity.  Tbe  other 
class  appeal  rather  to  those  principles  which  underlie  all  its 
past  and  present  development  The  one  are  prone  to  look 
upon  the  strata  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  from  the  catastro- 
phist's  point  of  view :  the  theory  of  the  other  class  is  unifonni- 
tarian.  The  error  of  the  former  is  this;  that,  starting  with 
doubtful  interpretation  of  obscure  prophecy,  they  lay  history, 
reason,  and  the  Gospel  under  bans  not  to  overthrow  their 
ground  of  standing.  The  error  of  the  latter  class  is  apt  to  con- 
sist in  a  failure  clearly  to  define  the  estimate  which  they  put 
upon  scriptural  prophecy,  and  the  principles  which  they  adopt 
in  its  interpretation.  Surely  there  should  be  found  some  way 
of  fusing  into  one  these  two  points  of  view.  At  any  rate,  we 
must  abide  by  that  which  is  plain,  even  at  the  risk  of  seeming 
to  discredit  that  which  is  more  obscure.  If  prediction  and  the 
divine  order,  as  revealed  in  history  and  in  the  Gospel,  are 
placed  in  conflict  with  each  other,  we  cannot  doubt  which  of 
the  two  will  have  to  yield.  Our  hope  as  Christians  is  not 
founded  upon  prophecy,  but  upon  facts.  We  cannot  then  by 
prophecy  nourish  any  hope  which  is  contradicted  by  the  fun- 
damental facts.  Prophecy,  rightly  understood,  we  do  well  to 
take  heed  unto.  But  we  take  heed  unto  it  only  as  unto  a  lamp 
'*  until  the  day  dawn  and  the  day  star  arise  in  our  hearts." 
This  truth  is  verbally  recognized  even  by  those  who  in  &ct 
clisr^ard  it 
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We  wonder,  then,  when  we  read  the  opinions  of  men  who 
make  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel  their  centre  of  mental  soli- 
citude over  this  question  of  Christ's  second  coming.  We  are 
surprised  to  find  how  much  they  know  of  Gog  and  Magog,  of 
the  beasts  and  the  stone  of  the  Old  Testament  prophet,  of  the 
beasts,  horns,  and  trumpets  of  the  Bevelator.  We  are  also 
surprised  to  observe  how  little  these  same  men  seem  to  know 
of  God's  broad,  gentle,  but  forceful  love,  as  it  flows  through  all 
discovered  and  all  hidden  channels  for  the  saving  of  the  race. 

We  shall  begin  and  continue  the  discussion  of  this  question 
with  the  determination  to  make  prominent  that  which  is  plain 
in  its  meaning,  rather  than  that  which  is  obscure.  This  deter* 
mination  releases  us  from  the  necessity  of  following  out  in 
their  details  many  bald  errors  of  interpretation ;  whether  they 
are  the  special  extravagancies  of  less  judicious  writers,  such  as 
the  statement  of  Josiah  Litch  in  his  "  Prophetic  Eocpositiona^'^ 
that  the  king  of  the  perfected  kingdom  is  '* possessed  of  flesh 
and  bones,  but  not  of  blood,  because  that  he  shed  for  the  race 
of  Adam ;"  or  the  more  plausible  but  erroneous  assumption,  in 
which  all  the  millennarian  writers  seem  to  concur,  that  the 
fourth  beast  of  Daniel's  vision  stands  for  the  present  govern- 
ments of  Christendom,  looked  upon  as  remnants  of  the  Boman 
rule.  This  prophecy  of  Daniel  is  usually  made  the  key-stone 
of  the  premillenuialisVs  arcL  It  is  placed  in  its  position  by 
misinterpretation.  But  we  claim  that,  without  the  necessity  of 
proving  this,  the  true  method  of  procedure  requires  that  we 
should  begin  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view.  Princi* 
pies  clearly  proven,  facts  undoubted,  must  take  precedence  of 
doubtful  interpretations  of  prophecy. 

This  preference  for  what  is  plain  rather  than  obscure  will 
also  limit  our  discussion  in  another  direction.  We  shall  try  to 
stop  where  white  light  fails  us.  If  others  with  more  incisive 
vision  can  see  their  way  clearly  beyond  the  point  where  we  are 
compelled  to  stop,  their  liberty  is  not  restricted.  We  prefer  to 
go  safely  rather  than  far.  Let  the  reader  then  constantly  bear 
in  mind  that  the  present  essay  makes  no  pretence  to  an  exhaust* 
ive  treatment  of  its  subject  Its  fundamental  thought  is,  that 
the  treatment  of  such  a  theme  as  this  must  always  be,  at  least 
in  its  details,  relative  to  the  progress  which  the  Church  has 
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already  made.     History  is  now  interpreting  the  predictions  of 
Christ's  future  adyent& 

The  essay  is  rather  a  caniribiUum  towards  the  formatum^  upon 
historic  and  critical  grounds,  of  a  doctrine  of  the  second  advent^ 
which  is  acknowledged  to  he  incomplete,  hvi  which  is  true  as  far  as 
it  goes. 

Having  defined  our  method  of  procedure,  we  are  now  ready 
to  examine  evidence.  In  this  work  of  examination  the  pres- 
sure of  dogmatic  considerations  is  usually  very  strong.  We 
alAO  have  our  dogmatic  point  of  view.  This  is  given  us  by  a 
thorough  confidence — not  growing  out  of  any  inquiry  into  the 
present  topic  of  discussion,  though  strengthened  by  such 
inquiry — in  the 

L  Infallibility  and  sinless  purity  of  Jesus.    This  confidence 
gives  us  the  only  indispensable  doctrinal  preparation.      We 
need  thus  much  conceded  at  the  very  least     We  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  that  concession  should  go   forther   than  this. 
There  is,  however,  one  class   of  passages  from  the  Gospels 
which  seem,  as  they  are  usually  interpreted,  to  shake  even  this 
assumed  basis  of  discussion.     When  prophesying  of  certain 
future    comings,  Christ    uses    language   which  is    ordinarily 
referred  to  the  description  of  his  final  advent     In  connection 
with  this  prophecy,  and  in  so  close  connection  that  a  &ir  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  seems  impossible,  occurs  the  statement  that 
men  then  living  should  see  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy. 
These  passages  even   Meyer  does  not  hesitate  to   interpret 
according  to  their  face.    Jesus  himself  expected  his  own  sec- 
ond advent  within  the  generation  of  men  then  living.     That 
is,  as  Meyer  holds,  Jesus  shared  in  the  mistake  upon  this  point 
of  his  disciples,  and  confirmed  them  by  his  teaching  in  their 
subsequent  mistaken  view.     Upon  this  opinion  one  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce.     It  is,  as  Alford  has  said,  contradictory  of 
Meyer's  own  doctrinal  estimate  of  the  person  of  Christ    Bet- 
ter modify  our  views  of  the  nature  of  prophetic  language  and 
of  the  amount  of  security  from  mistake,  which  is  guaranteed 
by  inspiration  to  apostles  and  evangelists,  than  accept  such  a 
conclusion.     The  opinion  that  the  teachers  and  writers  of  early 
Christianity  misunderstood,  with  respect  to  the  one  point  of 
time,  Christ's  doctrine  of  his  second  coming,  does  not  concede 
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anything  which  is  necessary  to  Christianity.     But  to  admit 
with  Meyer  a  mistake  upon  the  part  of  Christ  himself  does,  we 
are  sure,  amount  to  an  entire  abandonment  of  its  central  doc- 
trina     Considerations  which  will  further  on  occupy  us  more 
in  detail  are  required  for  the  right  understanding  of  these  pro- 
phetic words  of  Christ.    Let  it  suffice  in  this  place  to  quote  the 
words  of  Neander  (Life  of  Christ,  §254):  "In  Christ  we  can 
recognize  no  blending  of  error  with  truth,  no  alloy  of  the  truth 
as  it  appeared  to  his  own  mind."    "  But  it  is  easy  to  explain 
how  points  of  time  which  he  kept  apart,  although  he  presented 
them    as   counterparts  of   each  other  without  assigning  any 
express  duration  to  either,  were  blended  together  in  the  appre- 
hension of  his  hearers,  or  in  their  subsequent  repetition  of  his 
language."    This  view  is  certainly  preferable,  even  upon  dog- 
matic grounds  alone,  to  that  of  many  writers,  who,  through 
their  anxiety  to  save  intact  the  doctrine  of  an  infallible  inspira- 
tion for  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  seem  ready  to  lower  their 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 

Less  outspoken  than  Meyer  but  scarcely  less  damaging  in  its 
concessions  is  the  view  of  others,  and  among  them  Van  Oster- 
zea  '*  It  cannot  be  denied,"  says  Van  Osterzee  in  his  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament  (sec.  xvi,  10),  that  the  Lord  throughout 
his  teaching,  as  well  as  in  his  last  eschatological  discourses,  rep- 
resents his  coming  as  very  near  at  hand."  "  There  are  not 
wanting,  however,  clear  indications  that  for  Jesus  himself  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  final  judgment  of  the  world 
were  by  no  means  identical."  Jesus,  we  must  then  assume, 
taught  that  his  second  coming  would  be  speedy,  by  a  sort  of 
accommodation,  intending  thus  to  secure  the  right  moral  results 
from  the  wrong  impressions  of  his  hearers.  But  to  such  a 
view  the  answer  is  near  at  hand.  If  these  utterances  of  Jesus 
refer  to  his  final  coming  and  have  been  correctly  reported^  it  is  an 
understatement  of  the  difficulty  to  say  that  he  taught  by 
accommodation,  as  though  this  final  coming  would  be  speedy. 
These  things  granted — He  taught,  we  must  rather  hold,  by  explicit 
statement  that  his  final  coming  would  be  within  his  own  generation. 
To  foster  a  wrong  impression  by  accommodation  would  be 
doubtful  morality,  doubtful  expediency  as  well      To  teach 
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explicitly  what   turned  out  untrue  can   scarcely  be  called 
accommodation.     Surely  it  is  not  justifiable  accommodation. 

But  our  proof  that  Jesus  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  his 
speedy  final  coming  is  not  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  his  per- 
son alone.  A  fuller  examination  of  his  teachings  shows,  from 
their  form  and  variety,  that  he  did  not  share  the  erroneous 
expectation  of  his  disciples.  For,  as  Pro£  Jowett  has  said, 
'*  the  words  of  our  Lord  are  not  more  in  apparent  contradic- 
tion with  the  course  of  experience  than  they  are  with  other 
words  which  are  equally  attributed  to  him  by  the  evangelists." 

Upon  examining  those  words  we  find  that  Jesus  did  not 
regard  that  form  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  be  was 
instituting  as  soon  to  undergo  a  final  catastrophe.  He  saw  and 
testified  to  its  slow  course  of  development  At  times  he 
glanced  down  this  entire  course  with  such  confidence  in  its 
result  that  be  could  declare :  '*  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this 
world.''  The  world  is  already  cfeyac^  judged.  He  saw  Satan 
descending  from  the  zenith  of  his  power  as  the  lightning 
flashes  across  the  eastern  sky.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not 
forget  that  the  growth  of  this  kingdom  would  be  first  blade, 
then  ear,  then  full  com  in  the  ear.  His  connected  narratives, 
which  tell  us  unto  what  things  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like, 
teach  its  slow  unfolding.  He  provides  meatus  for  this  slow 
unfolding.  The  Church  is  left  to  do  the  work.  The  seed 
atUomaUcaUy  springs  up  and  brings  forth  fruit,  as  in  obedience 
to  his  command  the  sowers  of  his  Word  go  forth.  The  laborers 
in  the  vineyard  increase  hour  by  hour  until  the  end  of  the  age, 
and  after  '*  mt^"  time  the  Lord  of  the  servants  comes  to  reckon 
with  them.  The  whole  tenor  of  Christ's  teaching  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion  which  is  necessitated  by  our  view  of  his  per- 
son,  that  he  was  freed  from  the  narrow  estimate  of  the  world's 
destiny  which  was  held  by  the  men  about  him,  and  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  have  '^  facts,  which  it  requires  the  course  of 
ages  to  make  clear,  lie  open  in  his  eye." 

We  may,  on  the  other  hand,  safely  take  his  own  statement, 
whether  we  interpret  the  words  of  his  coming  to  destroy  Jeru- 
salem, or  of  his  final  coming,  that  be  was  ignorant  of  the  hour 
when  the  event  would  take  place.  This  ignorance  doubtless 
led  him  to  avoid  sharp  distinctions  in  time,  such  as  would  have 
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been  given  had  it  been  his  design  to  leave  for  our  information 
a  connected  scheme  of  the  world's  future  history.  Ignorance 
may  have  led  to  erroneous  expectation  in  others.  Not  so  in 
the  case  of  Christ 

We  conclude,  then,  that  our  doctrinal  estimate  of  Christ's 
person,  as  well  asliis  own  plainer  teachings,  compel  us  to  inter- 
pret his  more  obscure  teachings  in  prophecy  so  as  to  save  his 
infallibility  and  truthfulness.  And  we  cannot  afford,  upon 
dogmatic  grounds  which  touch  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  to 
deny  or  jeopard  truths  which  are  more  important  and  more 
sacred  than  any  dogma  as  to  the  formal  working  of  inspiration 
can  possibly  ba 

This  point  established,  we  have  next  to  admit,  in  order  to  a 
successful  treatment  of  our  question,  that, 

n.  The  early  Church  at  large,  and  with  them  also  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  expected  the  speedy  final  coming  of 
Christ 

We  are  unable  to  see  how  any  consistent  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  any  compacted  and  satisfactory  doctrine  of 
the  second  advent,  is  possible  without  this  admission.     If  it 
appear  to  some  to  be  dangerous,  we  can  only  reply,  the  truth 
is  not  dangerous,  nor  does  experience  confirm  the  fears  which 
are  felt  that  evU  results  will  follow  this  admission.     It  is  not 
the  work  of  the  critical  investigator  into  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament,  nor  of  the  devout  learner  from  inspired  men, 
to  tremble  about  results — ^from  truth.     If  the  admission  seem 
to  others  damaging  to  the   Christian   standing   of   him  who 
makes  it,  we  can  reply,  numbers  of  true  and  devout  men  have 
held  and  do  now  hold  this  same  opinion.     The   evangelical 
German  commentators    in    general  do  not  hesitate  over  this 
admission.     Their  outspoken  way  is  creditable  to  their  scholar- 
ship and  to  their  confidence  in  Christianity.     Dr.  Arnold  says, 
*^  Paul  expected  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  in  the 
generation  then  existing."    {Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life,  p. 
400.)     "  The  apostles  themselves,"  says  Conybeare,  '*  expected 
their  Lord  to  come  again  in  that  very  generation."     "St  Paul 
himself  shared  in  the  expectation."     {Life  of  Paul^  p.  401.) 
Even  Mr.  Barnes,  commenting  upon  1  Cor.  xv,  51,  says,  **  I  do 
not  know  that  the  proper  doctrine  of  inspiration  suffers,  if  we 
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admit  that  the  apoatles  were  ignorant  of  the  exact  time  when 
the  world  would  close,  or  even  that  in  regard  to  the  precise 
period  when  that  would  take  place,  they  might  be  in  error." 
Surel}''  the  admission  that  they  did  expect  Christ's  speedy  sec- 
ond coming,  and  u^ere  therefore  upon  this  point  in  error,  is  of 
itself  less  objectionable  than  the  theory  of  Dr.  Watts,  that  the 
apostles,  though  not  themselves  mistaken,  permitted  the  Church 
to   remain    in    this  error  from  design,  that  they  might  find 
encouragement  and  support  in  their  triala      Of  the  opinion 
which  Olshausen  maintains,  viz:  that  Christ  himself  framed 
his  representations  so  as  to  keep  before  the  mind  the  constant 
possibility  of  his  final  coming,  we  have  already  spoken.     We 
are  loth  also  to  admit  that  the  apostles  resorted  to  this  sort  of 
accommodation.     Indeed,  if  they  could  teach  the  early  Church 
by  accommodation  things  which  they  knew  were  not  strictly 
true,  why  may  we  not  suppose  them  to  be  now  teaching  us  the 
same  things  in  the  same  way  ? 

The  apostles  certainly  did  not  contradict  the  general  and 
intense  expectation  of  the  early  Church.  2  Thes.  ii,  1-12,  is 
sometimes  cited  to  show  that  Paul  did  attempt  to  correct  the 
false  expectation.  But  the  passage  proves  rather,  when  rightly 
understood,  the  reverse  of  what  is  sometimes  claimed  for  it 
Now  the  fact  that  the  apostles  made  no  effort  to  correct  the 
error  of  the  early  Church  is  prima  facie  proof  that  they  shared 
the  expectation  of  the  early  Church.  And  further,  that  they 
did  believe  upon  this  }x>int  with  the  churches  under  their  care, 
there  is,  it  would  seem,  abundant  additional  evidence. 

Certainly  Paul,  as  Van  Osterzee  phrases  the  statement,  cher- 
ished  the  living  hope  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Lord.  This 
hope  is  more  prominently  brought  to  view  in  his  earlier  epis- 
tles :  it  became  chastened  but  not  extinguished  as  his  life  drew 
towards  its  closa  Of  the  intensity  and  pervasive  power  of  the 
expectation  it  is  hard  to  give  a  correct  impression  by  special 
citations.  You  find  it  warp  and  woof  in  many  of  his  letters, 
especially  in  those  to  the  Thessalonian  Church.  Christians  are 
spoken  of  in  2  TinL  iv,  8,  as  *^  those  that  have  loved  his 
appearing.''  God's  discipline,  Titus  is  told  (ii,  13),  has  for  its 
final  purpose  that  we  shall  live  *'  expecting  the  appearing  of 
the  glory  of  the  great  God  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ" 
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It  is  a  Christian  charism  which  Paul  desires  for  the  Corinthian 
Church,  that  they  shall  remain  **  expecting  the  revelation  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  The  Thessalonians  are  his  hope,  joy, 
crown  of  boasting,  "before  our  Lord  Jesus  in  his  appearing/* 
These  more  general  expressions  have  their  meaning  definitely 
fixed  by  the4)as8ages  in  which  Paul  most  expressly  asserts  his 
expectation.  Such  assertions  are  found  especially,  1  Cor.  xv, 
51,  and  1  Thes.  iv,  15.  "We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 
all  be  changed,"  he  asserts  in  the  passage  first  cited.  Who  are 
the  sleepers,  and  who  are  to  be  changed,  not  having  slept,  he 
then  plainly  gives  us  to  understand.  Among  the  second  class 
he  distinctly  places  himself,  when  in  the  next  verse  he  says, 
"the  dead  shall  be  raised,"  but  "u;tf,"  making  an  emphatic 
contrast  by  use  of  the  word  ^fi^H — "  we  shall  be  changed." 
To  suppose  that  "  we"  who  shall  be  changed  are  men  of  at 
least  two  thousand  years  later,  among  whom  the  apostle  could 
not  be  one,  takes  all  pith  out  of  the  sentence.  Of  that  change 
which  he  so  much  desired  and  so  confidently  expected,  he 
speaks  more  at  length,  2  Cor.  v.  Iff.  In  1  Thes.  iv,  16,  he 
assures  the  troubled  Church  that  '•  we" — ^and  defining  the  pro- 
noun farther,  viz :  "  those  who  are  living" — and  defining  still 
further,  **  those  who  are  remaining  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord," 
"  shall  not  get  the  start  of  them  that  have  fallen  asleep."  The 
Greek  language  could  scarcely  be  used  with  more  definiteness 
to  form  the  class,  and  mark  out  the  class  characteristics  of 
those  who  should  be  alive  at  Christ's  second  advent,  of  whom 
the  apostle  expressly  asserts  his  expectation  that  he  himself 
should  be  one.  The  method  of  interpreting  these  passages,  to 
which  they  are  forced  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  an  erroneous 
expectation  in  the  writings  of  inspired  men,  is  very  unfortunate. 
It  is  characteristic  also  of  an  entire  class  of  commentators.  The 
question  asked  should  be.  What  does  a  fair  interpretation  of  all 
the  passages  show  to  have  been  the  facif  The  question  really 
asked  is  often  this  one :  Can  we  possibly  interpret  each  one  of 
these  passages  so  that  it  shall  not  necessarily  contradict  our 
opinion  of  what  the  fact  safely  could  hef  In  the  present  case 
all  the  passages,  at  least  with  only  one  apparent  exception, 
look  one  way.     Why  not  admit  that  the  truth  lies  that  way? 

The  only  attempt  ordinarily  made  to  disprove  this  view  upon 
crU'cal  grounds  is  by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  2  Thes.  ii,  1  f. 
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Paul,  it  is  argued,  could  not  have  expected  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  during  his  own  life,  because  he  warns  the  Thessalonians 
'^  not  to  be  soon  shaken  in  mind,"  ^'  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is 
at  hand."    But  the  verb  ivlffrtf^i  occurs  six  times  besid<»s  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  always  with  the  meaning,  '^  to  be 
present"     ^^  Proxime  instans*^  is  a  Latin  equivalent     With  the 
grammarians  6  evefftois  (xpovos)  was  the  present  tense.     In 
two  of  the  six   other  peaces  of  its  occurrence  the   word  is 
expressly  contrasted  with  ra  ^iWovra — ^the  things  which  are 
yet  in  the  future.    In  the  supposition  that  the  day  of  the  Lord 
was  already  upon  them,  these  Thessalonian  Christians  had  fallen 
also  into  practical  errors.    Paul  corrects  their  irregularities  by  as- 
suring them  that  the  day  which  they  and  he  both  expected  was 
not  j  ust  upon  theuL    A  further  development  of  the  power  of  evil, 
and  a  concentration  of  that  power  in  the  person  of  one  man,  Anti- 
christ, should  precede  the  coming  of  the  day.     He,  however,  ex- 
pected to  see  all  this  accomplished.     In  this  very  epistle  he  prays, 
"  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the  patient  waiting  for  Christ" 

In  this  expectation  of  Paul  shared  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
as  the  writings  of  them  all  abundantly  testify.  *'The  end  of 
all  things  draweth  nigh"  (1  Pet  iv,  7) ;  **  patiently  and  bravely 
persevere  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord"  (Jas.  v,  7) ;  ''  little  chil- 
dren, it  is  the  last  hour"  (1  John  ii,  18) ;  such  are  the  declara- 
tions, such  the  exhortations  of  the  early  teachers  of  Christianity. 
There  is  scarcely  another  fact  of  early  Christian  life  better 
established  than  that  of  this  attitude  of  constant  expectation, 
in  which  the  early  Church  and  the  early  teachers  of  the  Church 
stood  towards  the  coming  of  Christ 

The  fact  is  usually  brought  into  prominence  by  premillenna- 
rian  writers.  One  of  them,  however,  does  not  scruple  to  escape 
from  its  legitimate  inference  by  the  remark — Paul  is  still  wait- 
ing ;  he  has  only  changed  his  place  of  waiting.  This  is  no  bet- 
ter than  quibbling.  By  all  these  writers  it  is  maintained  that 
our  attitude  should  be  like  that  of  the  early  Church.  But  to 
admit  that  men  eighteen  centuries  since  were  in  the  constant 
and  intense  expectation  of  seeing,  during  their  lives,  the  liord 
come  in  bodily  presence,  and  then  also  to  admit,  as  we  are 
forced  to  do,  that  the  expectation  was  disappointed,  makes  the 
continuance  of  a  similar  attitude  on  our  part  psychologically 
impossibla 
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Many  opponents  of  the  premillennialists  lose,  however,  the 
very  gist  of  their  objection  to  premillennialism  by  refusing  to 
confess  both  the  error  of  early  times  and  the  coloring  given  by 
that  error  to  the  teaching  of  those  times. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  dogmatic  consequences  which  are 
often  attributed  to  the  view  here  maintained.  As  has  been 
already  said,  many  in  &ct  hold  this  view  who  study  and  love 
the  New  Testament  as  devoutly  as  those  who  will  not  consent 
to  the  view.  We  have  no  right  to  let  the  facts  be  over- 
borne  in  their  testimony  by  preconceived  notions  of  what  the 
formal  results  of  inspiration  must  be.  It  is  our  work  to  learn 
what  inspiration  has  accomplished.  We  need  not  fear  to  do 
this  work.  The  only  safe  theory  as  to  the  products  of  inspira* 
tioQ  is  that  given  by  the  inductive  method  applied  to  those  pro- 
ducts themselves. 

But,  second^  it  is  frankly  admitted  by  all  that  these  same 
apostles,  at  least  in  their  early  discipleship,  held  mistaken 
Dotions  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  second  coming.  The  so- 
called  eschatological  discourse  of  our  Lord  was  called  out, 
according  to  Matthew,  by  the  double  question  from  his  disci- 
ples— "  When  shall  these  things  be,  and  what  the  sign  of  thy 
coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  aga  "  These  two  events,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  final  advent  of  Messiah,  were,  as  EUi- 
cott  has  remarked  (Life  of  Christy  p.  289,  note),  by  the  disciples 
** instinctively  connected."  This  opinion  was  due  to  a  share  in 
the  views  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged  as  to  Messiah's 
advent  Their  mistake  upon  the  point  of  time  is  obvious. 
With  the  near  catastrophe  which  Christ  ex}>ressly  limited  to 
that  generation,  they  were  expecting  the  formal  establishment 
of  Messiah's  triumphant  rule.  Their  mistake  as  to  the  mode 
of  his  coming  is  equally  obvious.  For  what  view  must  these 
questioners  of  our  Lord  have  held  as  to  the  nature  of  that  com- 
ing, for  the  sign  of  which  they  inquired  so  eagerly  ?  lie  was 
with  them.  They  did  not  at  any  time  previous  to  his  death 
believe  that  Chri^^t  would  go  away  before  he  came  to  them  ; 
for  we  know  by  their  subsequent  conduct  that  his  death  was 
unexpected  by  theuL  Plainly,  they  were  then  looking  for  the 
setting  up  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  accoi*ding  to  their  views  of  it, 
in  the  lifetime  of  Christ,  and  in  connection  with  calamities  to 
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Jerasalem.  The  half  of  truth  was  enough  for  them.  The  half 
of  their  opinion  was  untrue.  The  descent  of  the  Spirit  led 
them,  according  to  Christ  s  promise,  into  all  truth — ^but  pro- 
gressively and  according  to  the  needs  of  the  Church. 

And,  thirds  the  error  of  the  New  Testament  prophets  with 
regard  to  the  time  and  mode  of  complete  fulfillment  for  their 
own  prophecies  is  like  that  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 
Both  spoke  things  which  they  did  not  themselves  fully  under- 
stand, larger  than  themselves  knew.  Bgth  lived  with  their 
eye  upon  the  future,  but  as  well  upon  their  own  times.  They 
caught  and  applied  to  all  ages  the  principles  which  they  saw 
exemplified  in  occurrences  at  their  side.  To  the  vision  of 
Isaiah,  the  deliverance  under  Messiah  and  the  return  from  the 
Assyrian  captivity  are  one  event  In  like  manner  Hosea, 
Amos,  and  Micah  connect  with  the  Messianic  advent  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  Thus  in  the  minds  of 
New  Testament  prophets  things  remote  were  brought  near,  aod 
seen  under  forms  fxirnished  by  those  nearer  times.  They  too, 
when  they  prophesied,  saw  future  events  projected  in  s[)ace 
rather  than  trustworthily  arranged  as  to  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence. There  is  an  obvious  and,  it  seems  to  us,  valid  distinc- 
tion between  an  erroneous  expectation,  found  within  and  color- 
ing the  teaching  of  inspired  men,  and  an  explicit  error  in  their 
teaching.  But  whether  the  distinction  can  be  maintained  or 
not,  the  presence  of  such  expectation  both  as  to  the  pranse 
time  and  mode  in  which  their  prophecies  should  be  fulfilled,  is 
.  to  be  detected  in  many  prophetic  passages  of  both  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

But,  fourthj — every  one  who  deals  critically  with  the  New 
Testament  is  forced  into  admissions  which  virtuaUy  contain  as 
much  as  is  asked  for  here.  What  is  meant  when  an  exegete 
like  EUicott  compares,  upon  the  questions  contained  in  this 
very  discourse,  "  the  narrative  of  the  second  and  third  Evan- 
gelists with  the  more  grouped  records  of  St  Matthew  ?"  There 
are  few  who  will  venture  to  hold  that,  according  to  the  view  of 
the  apostles,  the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  not  even  liable  to 
occur  in  their  day.  But  an  erroneous  expectation  would  have 
been  involved  in  the  opinion  that  Christ  might  come  as  well  as 
in  the  more  decided  conviction  that  he  would  cxyme.    For  his- 
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torj  has  taught  us  that  according  to  the  plan  of  God  the  final 
advent  of  Christ  might  not  have  come  so  soon  after  his  first 
advent. 

This  fact,  that  the  early  Church,  including  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  expected  the  speedy  final  coming  of  Christ,  has 
been  treated  at  some  length  because  it  is  of  great  importance 
for  the  formation  of  a  correct,  and  especially  of  a  consistent  opin- 
ion upon  the  whole  question  of  the  second  advent  By  it  we 
are  led  to  compare  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  first  advent  as  given 
in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  doctrine  of  his  second  advent  as 
taught  by  the  New  Testament  writers.  The  teaching  of  both 
classes  of  writers  required  to  be  progressively  cleared  up  by  the 
history  of  the  ChurcL  In  both  instances  the  truths  taught 
were  too  large  for  the  inll  comprehension  of  the  men  who 
taught  them.  They  are  mixed  with  mistake  at  least  as  to  the 
time  and  in  some  reapecte  as  to  the  nature  of  their  fulfillnient 
When  the  Church  stands  with  reference  to  the  second  coming 
where  we  now  stand  with  reference  to  the  first  advent,  the  true 
completed  doctrine  will  be  possible,  but  not  till  then.  If,  bas- 
ing our  convictions  upon  a  wrong  view  of  the  prophetic  utter- 
ances of  even  inspired  men,  we  run  in  opinion  counter  to  or 
beyond  that  which  Christ  has  plainly  taught,  we  shall  scarcely 
be  able,  like  those  apostolic  men,  to  avoid  dangerous  practical 
errors  growing  out  of  a  wrong  expectation. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire, 

IIL  What  is  the  sum-total  of  Christ's  teaching  with  regard 
to  his  second  coming  ?  We  reply :  Only  so  much  as  is  contained 
in  certain  great  principles ;  only  so  much  as  countenances  the 
most  sober,  rational,  and  cautious  views  of  the  future  of  the 
Church. 

1.  The  conception  which  lies  back  of  Christ's  teaching  re- 
garding the  fate  in  the  future  of  his  kingdom  is  that  of  devel- 
opment It  is  certainly  not  the  conception  of  a  godless  and 
aimless  development  It  is  that  of  an  expanding  of  forces  and 
powers  already  planted  by  God  within  the  world  as  seeds,  and 
destined  by  growth  under  the  constant  rule  and  presence  of 
Christ,  under  the  constant  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ulti- 
mately to  result  in  the  conversion  and  sanctifying  of  the  world. 
This  development  does  not  exclude  marked  epochs,  even  start- 
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ling  catastrophes.  The  law  of  all  growth  is  two-fold.  Growth 
is  for  the  most  part  uniform ;  but  all  growth  has  also  its  epochs. 
Thus  it  is  and  shall  be  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  proof  that  Christ  taught  the  general  spreading  of  his 
kingdom  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gho&pel  has  been  in  part 
given.  The  parables  of  Christ,  in  which  his  coming  to  the 
work  of  separation  and  judgment  is  made  prominent,  are  by  no 
means  averse  to  this  truth.  In  them,  as  for  instance  those  of 
the  ten  virgins,  the  talents,  the  workers  in  the  vineyard,  the 
tares  and  wheat,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  given  in  a  picture 
which  represents  simultaneously  its  characteristics  for  all  time 
and  under  all  circumstances.  To  draw  from  them  the  relatire 
steps  of  advance,  with  the  distinctions  in  time  and  in  details  of 
method  which  a  completed  eschatological  doctrine  requires,  is 
to  misuse  them.  Nor  are  they  without  touches  which  set  in 
relief  the  views  of  a  general  and  finally  universal  spread,  under 
the  power  of  the  Ghspel,  of  Christ's  kingdom :  the  parables  of  the 
leaven  and  the  mustard-seed  teach  precisely  this  truth.  It  is 
also  implied  beyond  doubt  in  Christ's  command  to  his  followers, 
*'to  make  disciples  of  all  the  Gentiles,"  and  in  the  accompany- 
ing promise,  "  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
age."  The  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  he  distinctly  asserts  shall  be 
preached  in  all  the  orbts  terrarum  tor  a  witness  to  all  the  nations, 
and  not  till  then  shall  the  end  be.  To  assert  that  the  predic- 
tion has  been  fulfilled,  or  that  it  is  so  small  as  not  to  lack  thus 
far  much  of  fulfillment,  is  to  belittle  the  words  themselvea 

2.  But  more  specifically  of  his  teaching  regarding  his  second 
advent,  it  is  of  first  importance  to  observe  that  he  himself  at- 
taches a  varied  and  shifting  meaning  to  the  phrases  which  he 
employs.  The  one  lesson  which  accompanies  constantly  his 
shifting  use  of  terms  is  this :  the  day  will  come  unexpected,  a 
day  of  separation  and  purifying ;  therefore,  watch. 

In  one  place  he  speaks  of  himself  as  coming  to  answer  prayer 
and  bring  desired  deliverance,  and  adds  the  question,  *'  When 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  he  find  &ith  in  the  earth  ?"  He 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  repeated  and  continuous  comings,  when 
he  declares  to  Caiaphus,  "  From  now  on  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming  upon  the 
clouds  of  heaven."    Notice  carefully  the  language  with  which 
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this  progressive  advent  is  described.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  Son 
of  Man  borne  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven.  He  bas  ever  since 
the  prediction  been  thus  majestically  coming  to  his  Church  and 
to  the  world.  A  similar  though  modified  meaning  seems  best 
to  suit  the  words  of  Jesus  spoken  to  his  disciples,  John  xiv,  8. 
This  too  is  a  progressive  advent ;  consisting  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, in  majestic  approaches  of  Christ  to  the  world  in  history  as 
of  more  quiet  approaches  to  his  disciples  in  spiritual  gifts,  and 
especially  perhaps  in  the  favor  of  a  removal  by  death  from 
earthly  trials,  to  be  with  himself  and  with  the  Father. 

Preeminently  in  the  Gospel  of  John  does  Christ  teach  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  second  coming.  "  I  will  not  leave  you 
orphans,  I  come  to  you."  And  when  he  comes  the  Father  also 
comes,  according  to  his  own  statement:  "  We  will  come  unto  him 
and  make  our  abode  with  him."  N5r  was  this  coming  to  be 
long  delayed :  "  Yet  a  little  while  and  the  world  no  longer 
8eeth  me,  but  ye  see  me."  With  Christ's  perpetual  coming  is 
connected  a  perpetual  judgment  **Then,"  says  the  Psalmist, 
(xcvi,  12)  "shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice  before  the 
Lord,  for  he  cometh,  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth."  In  simi- 
lar conception  is  brought  to  us  the  glad  news  of  a  perpetual 
judgment  of  our  Lord.  "  For  judgment  I  came  into  the  world :" 
^  **Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world : "  ^*  He  that  believeth  not 
hath  been  already  judged ;"  these  are  declarations  of  Jesus.  A 
perpetual  resurrection  is  also  connected  with  this  perpetual 
coming:  '^  The  hour  cometh  and  now  is  when  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God."  These  words  last  quoted 
certainly  do  not  warrant  us  in  denying  the  doctrines  of  a  gen- 
eral simultaneous  judgment  or  of  a  similar  resurrection,  but 
leave  their  claims  to  be  decided  upon  other  grounds.  Nor  do 
the  previously  quoted  words  of  Christ  to  Caiaphus  and  to  his 
disciples  warrant  us  in  denying  that  the  several  comings  of  the 
Son  of  Man  will  culminate  in  one  final  coming,  most  majestic 
and  most  noteworthy  among  them  all.  But  passages  like  these 
selected  from  the  sayings  of  Jesus  do  warrant  us  in  agreeing 
with  the  declaration  of  Schmidt,  when  he  writes,  Christ's  com- 
ing is  "  near  at  hand  and  &r  away ;  it  is  definite  and  indefinite 
at  the  same  tima" 

Christ  then  speaks  of  himself  as  ever  with  his  people,  and 
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yet  in  some  sort — ^say  rather  in  several  sorts — as  still  to  coma 
He  has  come  and  come  again.    He  will  keep  coming. 

S.  Christ  gave  his  disciples  more  special  information  respect- 
ing his  coming  in  the  first  great  epoch  of  his  kingdom.     That 
epoch,  which  was  the  break  of  his  kingdom  with  the  Jewish 
nation,  was  for  them  the  all-important  coming.     To  it  many 
passages  often  interpreted  of  his  final  coming  primarUy  refer. 
We  say  primarily,  for  they  have  by  parity  of  principle  an  indefi- 
nite application  until  the  end  of  time.     This  epoch  is,  as  the 
comings  of  Christ  in  histoiy  always  are,  a.time  of  liberation  and 
a  time  also  of  judgment     To  this  great  epoch-making  advent 
of  Jesus  reference  is  made  in  the  following  passages.     ^'  When- 
ever they  persecute  you  in  this  city  flee  into*  the  other,  for  verily 
I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  have  finished  the  cities  of  Israel 
until  the  Son  of  Man  shall  have  coma"  (Matt  x,  23.)     After 
making  the  prediction,  '^the  Son  of  Man  is  going  to  come  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels,  and  then  shall  he  reward 
each  according  to  his  doing,"  he  adds,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
there  are  some  standing  here  who  shall  not  taste  of  death  until 
they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdonu"  (Matt  xvi, 
27  f.)    It  is  of  interest  and  importance  to  notice  that  Christ  de- 
scribes this  advent  with  all  possible  majesty  of  draping ;  though 
by  limiting  it  to  that  generation  for  fulfillment  he  compels  us  to 
interpret  it  of  his  break  with  the  Jewish  nation.     To  this  event 
many  other  passages  (Luke  ix,  26  £  ;  xxi,  8-32  :  vid  also  John 
iv,  21)  refer.     And  to  it  the  attention  is  primarily  directed 
throughout  the  entire  eschatological  discourse  of  Matthew  in 
the  twenty-fourth  and  following  chaptera     No  satisfactory  di- 
vision of  these  chapters  can  possibly  be  mada     We  know  that 
certain  portions  of  them  refer  primarily  to  the  destruction  of 
JerusalenL     The  only  consistent  and  safe  interpretation  is  to 
refer  them  primarily  as  a  whole  to  this  and  the  accompanying 
events.     To  say  with  EUicott,  that  what  precedes  the  twenty- 
ninth  verse  of  Matthew^s  twenty-fourth  chapter  refers  **  mainly 
but  not  exclusively  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  and  that 
what  follows  refers  "  mainly  but  not  exclusively  to  our  Lord's 
second  advent  and  the  final  judgment,"  and  then  to  stretch  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  evBioas  so  as  to  make  it  cover  cen- 
turies of  time,  seem  to  us  like  the  abandonment  of  all  attempt 
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at  a  critical  interpretatioD.  Nor  is  the  point  where  the  dis- 
course  is  supposed  to  change  at  all  agr^d  upon.  Bobinson 
would  place  it  as  the  forty-second  versa  EUioott  and  others  at 
the  twenty-ninth. 

Let  it  not  be  objected  that  some  of  the  language  here  used 
by  Christ  is  too  significant  and  awful  to  describe  his  coming  in 
judgment  to  the  Jewish  nation.  To  this  objection  the  reply  is 
ready.  Language  as  significant  and  awful  as  any  in  the  entire 
passage  is  to  be  found  in  those  portions  of  it  which  confessedly 
refer  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  What  event,  even  the 
total  destruction  of  the  world,  could  be  more  awful  than  was  to 
those  concerned  in  it  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  nation  ?  We 
are  also  to  remember  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Bible  to  use 
language  of  this  sublimity  in  connection  with  even  local  and 
temporary  calamities.  Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  represents  all 
his  comings  in  history  as  advents  '^  upon  the  clouds  of  the 
heavena"  The  angels  accompany  him  in  his  continuous  deal- 
ings with  the  earth.  The  sun  was  turned  into  darkness  and  the 
moon  into  blood  when  the  Holy  Spirit  came  down  at  Pentecost 
In  this  same  discourse,  Christ  describes  a  certain  catastrophe  in 
these  words :  "  The  stars  shall  &11  from  heaven  and  the  powers 
of  the  heavens  be  shaken"  *  *  ♦  «*all  the  tribes  of  the 
earth  shall  mourn  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory."  This  catas- 
trophe is  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  statement  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
should  &11  within  that  generation.  All  attempts  to  alter  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  generation  "  in  this  passage  are  nega- 
tived by  its  meaning  elsewhere  and  by  the  fact  that  Christ 
makes  similar  predictions  with  the  use  of  similar  language  in 
other  passages. 

In  the  epoch  of  the  Church  to  which  this  entire  discourse  has 
primary  reference  lies  the  type  of  all  the  epochs.  This  fact 
gives  us  our  warrant  for  applying  the  truths  of  the  first  epoch 
to  times  still  future.  That  which  those  who  bring  us  the  report 
of  Christ's  saying  supposed  would  occur  once  for  all  within 
their  own  life  time,  occurs  substantially  the  same  again  and 
again  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  "  AH  critical  and  creative 
epochs,"  says  Neander,  "  correspond  to  each  other  and  collect- 
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ively  prefigare  the  last  judgment  and  last  creation — ^the  ooDsam- 
mation  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 

We  glean  then  these  truths  from  Christ's  teaching  upon  the 
question  of  his  own  second  advent  The  gospel,  carried  bj 
his  disciples  into  the  whole  world,  is  to  convert  the  world.  By 
a  varied  use  of  language,  for  which  we  have  the  warrant  of 
Christ  himself,  we  may  speak  of  his  continuous  coming,  spirit- 
ually to  his  people,  progressively  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
These  comings  are  all  majestic,  consolatory  to  his  Church,  con- 
demnatory of  the  unbelieving  world.  One  of  these  great  his- 
toric advents  he  describes  more  particularly  to  his  disciples  as 
being  that  one  in  which  they  and  the  fate  of  the  early  Church 
were  most  concerned.  Its  two  characteristics  are  liberation  and 
judgment  It  is  the  type  of  all  Christ's  comings  in  history. 
Its  general  features  will  hold  true  to  the  end  of  time.  Jesus 
as  the  agitator  of  human  society  and  of  the  Christian  Church 
will  not  suffer  his  winnowing-fistn  to  pause  in  its  ceaseless  swing, 
until  he  has  thoroughly  purged  his  floor.  He  is  judge  and 
king,  not  to  be  merely,  but  now  in  fact  operating  in  the  world 

4.  The  principles  which  Jesus  lays  down  in  all  his  teaching 
upon  the  doctrine  of  his  second  coming,  as  well  as  more  espe- 
cially that  closer  view  of  God's  method  which  we  obtain  (rom 
looking  upon  the  first  epoch-making  advent  as  the  type  of  all 
other  advents,  warrant  us  in  certain  general  conceptions  of  the 
future  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Those  conceptions  accord  with 
the  profoundest,  truest  views  of  the  nature  of  sin  and  of 
righteousness,  with  the  correct  philosophy  of  human  progress, 
and  with  the  fundamentals  in  the  teaching  of  the  apostle  Pan). 
The  day  of  uptumings,  of  catastrophes  has  not  ended.  The 
general  impression  pervades  many,  at  least  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive minds,  that  there  will  be  no  more  historic  commotion 
over  religious  concerns.  The  sword  which  Christ  came  to  send 
upon  the  earth  seems  ready  to  be  sheathed.  If  once  sheathed, 
the  assumption  is  made,  it  will  never  again  be  taken  finom  its 
scabbard.  Would  that  this  pleasant  view  of  the  future  might 
be  made  plausible  by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  those 
forces  which  are  opposed  to  Christ's  kingdom.  As  the  matter 
now  stands,  we  can  see  how  the  intensifying  and  culmination 
of  evil  forces  may  coexist  with  the  growth,  both  extensive  and 
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intensive,  of  the  forces  which  make  for  righteousness  and  for 
the  saccess  of  Christ's  kingdom.  We  may  then  still  have  to 
feel  such  blasts  from  the  purifying  winnowing-fan  of  Jesus  as 
shall  make  the  whole  earth  shake — and  that  not  once  only,  but 
again  and  again  until  the  final  coming. 

Of  that  final  coming  we  know  essentially  the  same  truths 
that  are  revealed  to  us  concerning  all  of  Christ*s  advents.  It 
will  be  a  time  of  both  liberation  and  judgment ;  it  will  be 
majestic,  consoling  the  righteous,  condemning  the  unjust 

5.  Further,  as  to  the  details  of  the  future  of  his  kingdom 
Christ  gives  us  no  information.  Nor,  so  far  as  we  can  conjec- 
ture, is  it  best  that  he  should.  His  bidding  is,  ceaselessly 
"t£?afcA."  Not  that  we  are  to  turn  our  bodily  eyes  upward 
expecting  to  see  his  bodily  presence  at  any  hour.  The  truth  is 
grander  than  that  The  words  of  Paul  when  he  declares, 
*^  the  trumpet  shall  sound,"  are  scarcely  satisfied  when  we  inter- 
pret them  a  trumpet  of  brass  or  silver  will  be  blown  by  a  vis- 
ible angel  in  the  air  above  our  heads.  Some  will  perhaps 
think  it  strange  to  find  in  this  discussion  no  pronouncement 
upon  the  question,  will  Christ  at  the  last  come  bodily  and 
reign  in  person  upon  the  earth  7  It  is  certainly  not  the  design 
of  the  essay  to  answer  this  twofold  question  with  a  decided 
negativa  There  are  many  considerations,  however,  which  are 
opposed  to  the  affirmative  answer.  We,  at  least,  seen^  war- 
ranted in  saying  it  were  better  for  us  that  such  a  coming  should 
not  occur.  If  Christ's  final  advent  be  in  the  body  to  reign 
here  upon  the  earth,  he  will  come  of  course  under  all  the  condi- 
tions which  necessarily  hehng  to  a  bodily  manifestation.  The  ques- 
tions, just  where  will  he  come  ? — ^how  many  (how  few)  can  see 
him  come  ? — what  benefit  will  it  be  to  us  here  to  know  that  he 
is  in  Palestine,  where  we  could  not  possibly  all  of  us  in  bodies 
surround  him? — what  chaos,  rather  than  order,  will  not  be 
introduced  into  the  Christian  life  under  such  circumstances  ? — 
are  all  questions  relevant  to  the  view'f^  They  who  maintain 
it  are  rather  than  their  questioners  responsible  for  the  putting 
of  such  questions.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  our  conceptions 
of  what  would  be  best  the  sole  measure  of  what  will  be  fact 
Only  we  can  find  no  teaching  of  Christ  which  leads  us  to  adopt 
views  such  as  seem  themselves  to  lead,  when  legitimately  car- 
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ried  out,  to  so  macy  difficultie&  Does  not  clear  thinking  show 
many  difficulties  as  inevitable  conclusions  from  the  opinion 
that  the  final  coming  will  be  in  body  and  for  a  personal  reign 
upon  the  earth  7  Nothing  better  refutes  this  view  than  to  ask 
the  one  who  advocates  it — ^precisely  what  do  you  mean  ? 

We  are  reminded,  however,  that  in  Acts  i,  11,  the  disciples 
are  assured,  "  this  same  Jesus"  .  .  .  '^  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven.'*  The  words 
ov  rponov  appear  to  be  added  to  ovroo^  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  insisting  upon  the  comparison.  As  he  had  ascended 
so  he  should  descend  from  heaven  in  a  cloud.  But  we  are 
thrown  into  much  doubt  as  to  how  far  we  shall  press  this  com- 
parison when  we  remember  that  Jesus  himself  said  that  lie 
should  be  seen  coming  in  a  cloud  (vid.  Luke  xxi,  27,  and  com- 
pare Matt  xxiv,  80)  within  his  own  generation,  and  that  he 
declared  to  Caiaphas  (Matt  xxvi,  64) :  '^  From  now  on  shall  je 
see  the  son  of  man  coming  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven." 

We  cannot  find,  then,  that  those  whose  knowledge  of  the 
future  is  much  more  detailed  than  has  here  been  indicated 
have  the  authority  of  Jesus. 

6.  Nor  have  we,  it  should  be  further  noted,  in  the  views  of 
the  New  Testament  writers  a  fijm  basis  for  eschatological  teach- 
ing which  goes  beyond  that  of  Christ  The  truth  of  a  triumph 
for  Christ's  kingdom  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was 
heartily  accepted  by  them.  No  feet  of  their  history  is  more 
firmly  established.  Their  view  of  the  time  and  method  of  this 
triumph  may  have  been  somewhat  obscured  by  false  impres- 
sions which  still  lingered  from  their  old  habits  of  thought 
We  may  also  be  unable  to  tell  how  theoretically  Paul  recon- 
ciled his  view  of  salvation  for  the  race  through  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  with  his  expectation  of  Christ's  speedy  advent 
We  do  know  that  he  guarded  that  expectation  most  carefiilly 
against  the  wrong  practices  which  some  were  ready  to  derive 
from  it  He  strenuously  combatted  the  same  practical  ten- 
dencies which  are  at  work  in  the  present  day.  They  unnerved 
the  Christian  workman.  They  took  the  joy  and  assurance 
from  his  work.  As  we  have  already  seen,  among  the  disciples 
John  dwells  most  upon  the  spiritual  second  coming  of  Christ 
In  his  view  the   second  coming  is  preceded  by  a  course  of 
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development)  in  which  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  must  be  over- 
coma  The  perfection  of  the  individual  believer  is  connected 
with  Christ's  second  advent :  '*  Beloved,  now  are  we  children  of 
God;''  "  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him."  (1  John 
iii,  2.)  In  Peter's  view  the  development  of  the  kingdom  was 
perfected  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  though  according  to  his 
expectation  also  that  coming  was  near  at  hand. 

We  are  not  to  wonder  that  a  logical  adjustment  of  these 
forms  of  belief  had  not  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
apo8tle&  Such  adjustment  is  still  with  many  minds  a  thing  of 
the  Aiture.  No  one  is  ready  for  presenting  its  perfected 
product 

We  shall  make  no  attempt  in  this  essay  either  to  combat 
&lse  views  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  or  the  Revelation,  or  to 
throw  light  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  by  present- 
ing the  true  view&  Those  prophecies  seem  to  us  the  carrying 
out,  with  reference  to  events  which  have  already  occurred,  of 
those  principles  which  lie  at  the  base  of  all  correct  views  of 
God's  kingdom.  To  form  from  them  a  connected  scheme  of 
the  world's  future  is  to  misuse  them.  Whenever  such  a  scheme, 
however  confidently  derived,  contradicts  truths  upon  which  is 
founded  the  whole  historic  course  of  God's  rule,  we  have  no 
need  to  give  it  a  detailed  examination.  If  our  method  of  treat- 
ment seems  to  cramp  too  much  the  information  given  in  divine 
utterances,  we  reply,  it  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  safa  Let  him  who 
can  safely  go  beyond,  lead  on  and  we  will  follow.  But  we  will  fol- 
low no  man's  teaching,  even  when  based  upon  an  assumedly 
correct  interpretation  of  inspired  prophecy,  if  that  interpreta- 
tion proves  itself  false  by  contradicting  plain  trutha 

A  more  detailed  doctrine  than  we  have  ventured  to  give,  if 
possible  for  any  one,  is  at  least  permissible  only  when  that  doc- 
trine shall  abide  certain  tests. 

lY.  We  close  our  discussion  with  a  brief  statement  of  those 
tests.  They  seem  to  us  entirely  decisive  against  the  vagaries 
of  premillennialists. 

1.  No  doctrine  can  be  accepted,  which,  being  ostensibly  based 
upon  prophecy,  builds  itself  up  by  ignorance  of  first  principles 
for  the  sound  interpretation  of  prophecy.  This  is  habitually 
done  by  premillennarian  writers.     They  are  repeating  to-day 
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many  of  the  errors  of  opinion  found  among  the  Jews  of  Christ's 
time.  As  those  Jews  misunderstood  the  true  meaning  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy,  so  they  that  of  the  New  Testament 
They  misuse  prophetic  imagery.  In  this  particular  they  are 
oftentimes  even  more  inconsiderate  than  those  whom  they 
resemble ;  and  for  their  misuse  they  cannot  be  driven  by  any 
man's  logical  onset  to  make  any  consistent  defence.  Their 
stronghold  is  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  but  they  laiigely 
misinterpret  this  prophecy.  They  call  constantly  for  a  literal 
interpretation,  but  in  attempting  their  literal  interpretation  of 
prophecy  one  runs  great  risk  of  stultifying  the  writers  of 
prophecy.  They  themselves  are  led  to  expect  Christ  sitting 
bodily  on  Mount  Olivet,  the  Jews  his  chief  instrumeoit  for  the 
conversion  of  the  nations,  violence  his  chief  method,  a  world 
made  up  of  men,  some  with  ordinary  physical  bodies,  and  some 
with  resuiTection  bodies,  all  literally  worshiping  together  at 
Christ's  feet — ^these  things  and  other  like  things  which  are  too 
many  now  to  mention.  This  is  a  sort  of  literalism  which  is 
illiterate  and  leads  to  the  grossest  absurdities. 

They  refuse  also  the  help  of  history  in  the  interpretation  of 
prophecy.  This  refusal  is  expressly  made  by  Mr.  Darby.  '^  I 
do  not  admit  histoiy,"  aays  this  writer,  "to  be  in  any  sense  nee- 
essary  to  the  understanding  of  prophecy."  "  I  believe  that 
the  attempt  to  interpret  prophecy  by  history  has  been  most 
injurious  to  the  ascertaining  of  its  real  meaning."  We  confi- 
dently assert  that  no  view  of  prophecy  could  be  more  opposite 
to  the  true  view.  To  say  that  prophecy  is  never  interpreted 
excqat  by  history  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth.  We,  there- 
fore, feel  much  more  confidence  in  the  interpretation  which  is 
historically  derived  than  in  that  which  is  given  us  by  Mr.  Dar- 
by. History  always  and  grandly  keeps  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  heart,  though  it  sometimes,  perhaps  usually,  breaks  it  to 
the  ear.  The  premillennialistB  try  to  keep  it  to  the  ear,  but 
sadly  do  they  break  it  to  the  hearts  of  men.  Without  history 
we  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  prophecy,  either  to  the  mind 
of  the  prophet  himself  or  as  correctly  interpreted  by  the  course 
of  the  ages. 

Their  mode    of   interpreting    prophecy    also   concentrates 
unduly  the  attention  upon  comparatively  unimportant  details. 
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In  many  of  their  discussions  we  feel  no  great  interest  With 
Pro£  Cowles — we  do  not  care  to  debate  "  the  question  in  celes- 
tial geography  whether  this  earth,  purified  at  the  last  day,  is  to 
be  the  location  of  the  future  eternal  heaven." 

2.  No  theory  of  the  second  coming  can  be  true  which  con- 
tradicts the  facts  of  human  progress,  and  of  the  vast  contribu- 
tions to  this  progress  which  have  been  made  by  the  gospel.  To 
deny  these  facts  emasculates  the  gospel  of  its  power  to  engender 
life  in  the  world.  We  by  no  means  relish  much  of  the  inane 
boasting  about  progress  which  is  now  so  common.  It  is  hard, 
however,  to  see  how  any  thorough  and  healthy  research  into 
history  can  be  undertaken  without  establishing  the  fact  of 
progress.  It  is  the  growing  power  of  God*s  forces.  It  is  the 
Logos  shining  more  and  more  in  the  world.  This  we  call 
human  progress:  call  it  rather  God's  forward  movement 
through  the  ages.  Nor  can  it  reasonably  be  doubted  that  to 
this  progress  Christianity  has  largely  contributed.  If  this  be 
not  so,  Christianity  has  small  valid  claim  upon  us  for  accept- 
ance or  even  for  respect  If  it  has  been  working  for  eighteen 
centuries  upon  the  race  only  to  show  itself  a  failure,  what  con* 
fidence  can  we  have  in  proclaiming  it  God's  power  for  the  sal- 
vation and  lifting  of  the  race?  The  following,  according  to 
the  view  maintained  by  the  writer  of  a  book,  entitled,  ^'  Hopes 
of  Ihe  Church"  is  the  sum-total  of  the  Gospel's  showing.  *^  All 
is  in  disorder."  ...  **  As  to  the  present,  that  is  the  time  dur- 
ing which  Christ  is  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  everything  is 
in  a  state  of  misery."  .  .  .  '*  Christendom  is  in  a  state  worse 
than  that  of  Jews  or  Pagans."  .  .  .  '^  Instead  of  permitting 
ourselves  to  hope  for  a  continued  progress  of  good^  we  must 
expect  a  progress  of  evil."  But  what,  may  we  not  ask,  is  the 
inevitable  conclusion  from  statements  such  as  these  ?  If  the 
Gospel  can  do  nothing  for  the  race,  the  race  does  not  want  the 
GospeL     Observe  then, 

8.  No  view  can  be  true  which  degrades  the  Q-ospel  as  a  present 
and  prospective  power  in  the  world  for  the  salvation  and  better- 
ing of  the  raca  It  is  against  this  degradation  of  the  Gospel  in 
its  connection  and  work  with  the  entire  race,  that  we  utter  our 
most  earnest  protest  Strong  feelings  arise  in  the  heart,  and 
strong  language  is  apt  to  flow  from  the  pen,  when  we  see  such 
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a  comparatively  paltry  influence  assigned  to  the  preaching  of 
Christ's  cross  in  the  general  moyeroent  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  We  grateMly  recognize  the  amiable  Christian  charac- 
ter of  many  of  those  whose  views  upon  this  subject  we  must 
strenuously  oppose.  The  worst  effect — as  is  seems  to  us  after 
a  candid  reading — of  the  dreary  and  disjointed  literature  with 
which  they  have  flooded  the  country  is  this,  that  it  tends  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  men  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  present  and  prospective  power  in  the  world.  It  is 
in  vain  for  the  advocates  of  the  view  to  disclaim  the  tendency. 
It  is  only  too  widely  and  too  obviously  apparent  They  who 
take  such  a  doleful  view  of  the  Gospel's  past  have  of  course 
no  cheer  as  to  its  future.  Dr.  Duffield  puts  the  issue  squarely. 
'*  The  great  question,"  he  says,  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
whole  discussion  is  one  and  very  simple—"  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  a  new  dispensation  to  be  introduced  on  earth  by  the 
visible  personal  coming  of  Christ?"  Let  the  issue  be  thus 
stated.  If  Jesus  teaches  anything  clearly,  he  clearly  teaches 
us  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  now,  and  has  been  since  his 
first  advent,  among  men.  His  first  cry  was,  '^The  time  is  ful- 
filled and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand."  "  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  preached  and  every  man  presseth  into  it :"  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  in  the  midst  of  you ;  to  this  teaching  the  entire  lives 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  are  pledged.  The  whole  Church  in 
the  past  has  been  built  upon  the  teaching.  The  error  which 
denies  this  truth  is  fundamental  It  degrades,  as  to  a  matter 
of  prime  importance,  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord. 

This  premillennarian  view  degrades  the  Gospel  as  to  its  pro- 
duct also.  That  product  is  the  Church,  the  community  of 
believers  formed  by  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  Church, 
according  to  the  premillennarian  theory,  is  no  saving  power  in 
the  world ;  it  is  tolerated  only  until  the  time  for  sweeping  it 
away  shall  come. 

This  theory  also  d^rades  the  Gt>spel  in  the  person  of  its 
author.  The  view  of  the  Saviour  which  the  theory  presents  is, 
though  certainly  not  thus  intended  by  its  advocates,  a  d^rad- 
ing  view.  It  is  a  return  to  the  old-time  erroneous  notions  of 
Messiah's  rule.  The  blood  of  Messiah  is  unavenged,  and  to 
avenge  it  we  must  go  back  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
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passages  which  represent  him  as  threshing  the  heathen  in  anger, 
and  ruling  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron.  What  precisely  do 
these  writers  intend?  The  New  Testament  emphasizes  the 
power  of  Christ's  humiliation  and  death.  The  Cross  and  the 
preaching  of  it  are  the  power  of  God  for  winning  men.  If  we 
debase  the  power  of  spiritual  forces,  how  shall  we  expect  results 
from  the  miraculous  working  of  forces  which  touch  only  the 
physical  man  ?  How  can  Christ — ^we  ask  the  question  rever- 
ently—except through  moral  and  spiritual  forces  convert  the 
world  ?  how  indeed  can  he  convert  it  at  all  if  it  will  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  conversion  through  those  same  forces?  Will 
he  thresh  sin  out  of  men  and  beat  salvation  into  them  by  dis- 
plays of  physical  force  ?  We  are  to  believe  his  word,  that  it 
is  far  better  for  us  and  for  his  cause  that  he  be  bodily  from  us 
in  order  to  be  spiritually  with  us  in  all  the  ages.  The  vic- 
torious Messiah,  trampling  out  his  enemies  by  visiting  physical 
disaster  upon  them,  then  reigning  in  bodily  presence  upon  the 
hills  that  surround  the  capital  of  little  Palestine,  would  have 
small  attractive  or  compelling  power  for  us,  compared  with  the 
crucified,  self-forgetful,  humble  Jesus.  Surely  this  is  a  gross 
and  false  conception  of  Messiah,  returned  to  fill  again  the 
imagination  of  men.  To  exalt  that  which  is  sensuous  in  its 
form  and  which,  works  by  producing  sudden  and  great  convul- 
sions, above  the  slower,  more  secret  movement  of  spiritual 
forces  is  a  fundamental  mistake  in  the  interpretation  of  the  past 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  as  well  as  a  fundamental  error  in  the  con- 
ception of  its  future  development  We  recognize  the  influence 
of  epoch-making  catastrophes ;  but  after  all,  great  catastrophes 
generally  do  very  little  spiritually  for  those  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  the  men  of  the  next  generation  at  once  for- 
get their  lessons.  What  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  the 
bodUy  descent  of  our  Lord  would  of  itself  do  more  to  change 
men's  souls  than  did  his  presence  with  them  in  the  first  advent? 
Are  we  not  agreed  that  the  elements  of  real  power  in  that  first 
advent,  now  multiplied,  are  working  successfully  in  thousands 
of  places  where  the  golden  throne  of  king  Messiah  could  not 
be  set  up  ? 

Finally — ^no  theory  can  be  true  whose  legitimate  tendency  is 
towards  the  letting  down  of  tone  in  the  whole  Christian  life. 
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We  have  no  wish  to  use  the  argumentum  ad  invidia'nL  We 
deplore  that  we  are  forced  to  speak  in  this  manner  of  a  view 
which  many  Christian  brethren  hold.  We  are  moving,  how- 
ever, under  the  profound  injunction  of  Coleridge,  to  be  toler- 
ant of  men  and  motives,  but  to  be  intolerant  of  false  opinions. 

Upon  the  peg  of  constant  expectation  of  Christ's  bodily  pres- 
ence the  premUlennialists  propose  to  hang  the  whole  Chuick 
They  propose  what  is  psychologically  impossible.  The  Church 
cannot  live  for  centuries  in  intense  expectation  of  an  immediate 
realization  of  Christ's  bodily  coming.  For  his  coming  they  are 
always  to  watch.  But  if  they  watch  according  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  premillennialist,  the  hope  breaks  down.  And 
breaking,  it  carries  somewhat  down  the  Christian  character  of 
most  men  who  hold  the  hope.  Yet  it  is  this  precise,  well- 
defined  expectation  which  these  theorists  insist  is  necessary  for 
keeping  in  tone  the  Christian  life.  Not  so :  the  constant  spir- 
itual coming  of  Christ  does  this.  We  can  watch  for  Christ's 
spiritual  comings,  for  his  comings  in  history,  and  for  the 
sweetly  awftil  coming  to  the  soul  in  death,  and  be  benefitted 
by  the  watching.  To  try  to  expect  that  which  we  have  no 
warrant  to  expect,  and  which  is  constantly  disappointing  us,  is 
injurious.  The  definite  statement  is  made  by  one  of  these 
writers  that  new  converts  should  be  especially  fed  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  speedy  bodily  advent  We  have  little 
doubt  what  would  be  the  efiect  upon  them  of  such  pabulum. 
In  the  case  of  men  of  long  standing  in  the  Christian  life,  its 
obvious  tendency  appears  in  the  nourishing  of  a  condition 
which  seems  to  us  a  sort  of  refined  spiritual  selfishness. 

Some  of  these  writers  are  very  hard  upon  their  brethren  who 
do  not  hold  their  views.  The  Church  at  large  seems  to  them 
a  nest  of  unclean  birds.  They  especially  distrust  missionary 
enterprises.  The  missionaries  and  their  supporters,  according 
to  Dr.  Lord,  "  are  acting  on  mistaken  notions  of  Gkxl's  purposes 
and  of  their  instrumentality,  and  will  be  disappointed."  Their 
error,  he  thinks,  is  in  many  instances  one  of  the  heart  also. 
Imagine  Paul's  fierce  denunciation  of  a  view  like  this — the  man 
who  had  gone  from  Jerusalem  in  a  circuit  to  Illyricum,  and 
late  in  life  purposed  to  reach  also  Spain,  preaching  the  Gospel 
Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  this  attitude  of  waiting  and 
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wailing  is,  in  our  opinion,  unmanly  and  well  calculated  to  real- 
ize the  teaching  of  the  men  who  take  the  attitude,  viz :  that 
Christ's  Gospel  is,  for  the  regeneration  and  saving  of  the  race, 
a  proven  failure.  How  any  earnest  soul  can  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  selfish  theory  of  salvation,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine. 
We  believe  that  the  men  are  far  better  than  their  theory ;  but 
as  to  the  tendencies  of  the  theory  we  have  no  doubt  It  tends 
to  unnerve  the  workman.  It  takes  the  heart  out  of  the  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  who  especially  needs  to  feel  that,  when  Christ 
stands  by  him,  he  is  working  for  the  ages.  No  manly,  thought- 
ful workman  is  willing  to  measure  the  value  of  his  work  by 
its  immediate  results  alone.  He  wants  to  work  with  Christ  for 
the  race.  He  is  satisfied  only  if  he  can  have  a  place  in  the 
great  scheme  of  saving,  through  the  Gospel,  the  fellen  race. 
That  theologian's  teaching  is  vitiated,  and  that  workman  is 
palsied,  who  leaves  out  of  his  estimate  of  the  Gospel  the  great 
conditions,  aspirations,  and  hopes,  which  concern  the  race  as  a 
race.  In  viewing  these  things  we  have  no  right  unnecessarily 
to  load  down  our  Christian  doctrine  with  opposition  to  the 
right  use  of  reason.  The  outlook  is  hopeful,  though  the  course 
be  long.  The  outlook  is  hopeful  because  the  course  is  long.  God — 
mysterious  as  the  thought  is,  awful  as  it  is  in  some  of  its  appli- 
cations, God  never  hurries.  In  his  sight  Christianity  is  not 
old.  She  is  now  in  her  infancy,  and  she  will  never  outlive, 
but  rather  continually  increase  the  vigor  of  her  youth.  There 
is  room  for  many,  many  comings,  in  blended  majesty  and  love, 
to  judge  and  to  liberate,  before  the  final  advent  of  him  whose 
right  it  is  to  rule. 
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akticle  vn.— address  of  the  central  commit- 
tee OF  THE  OLD-CATHOLICS  FOR  NORTH  GER- 
MANY TO  THE  CATHOLICS  OF  GERMANY. 

Translatod  from  the  Supplement  to  the  Cologne  Oaaette  of  Jan.  28th,  1874,  bj 

Prol  Ono  Fedbb.  Dannstadt 

Catholic  FeUofo  Citizens  I 

Ths  Central  Committee  of  the  Catholic  movement  in  North 
Germany  haye  hitherto  refrained,  on  principle,  from  making 
the  Church  questions  of  the  day  the  subject  of  a  public 
address  to  all  their  fellow  citizens  to  whom  they  are  united  by 
the  bond  of  a  common  faith,  however  favorable  the  opportuni- 
ties may  have  appeared,  and  however  frequently  they  may 
have  felt  called  upon  to  make  an  appeal  The  state  of  affairB 
now  compels  us  to  depart  from  this  principle.  But  it  is  not 
with  a  view  to  take  advantage  of  an  inviting  opportunity  to 
agitate  for  party  purposes ;  but  rather,  impelled  by  the  vivid 
realization  of  the  great  bond  which  we  believe  unites  us  all,  in 
an  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  in  a  national  point  of  view,  b; 
the  clear  perception  of  the  great  interests  that  spring  from  this 
bond,  as  well  as  of  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  equaUy  eaposed^ 
we  undertake  to  lay  before  you  the  state  of  affairs,  the  origin 
of  our  difficulties,  the  intensity  of  the  contrasts  making  a 
crisis  imminent,  and  to  caU  for  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
duties  which  this  state  of  things  imposes  upon  you  as  men  of 
honor  and  conscience,  as  Christians,  as  men,  as  citizens,  and 
Qermana 

The  Church-question  has,  within  a  brief  space  of  time, 
entirely  changed  its  character  and  aspect  Instead  pf  ^^Oks 
scholastic  dogmatic  inflammcttion^^^  as  it  was  called  in  the  first 
stage  of  its  development,  instead  of  the  purely  internal  concern 
of  the  **  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  there  appears  now  in  the 
centre  and  foreground  of  irrepressible  conflict,  a  most  funda- 
mental opposition  of  those  two  powers^  on  whose  intimate  and 
organic  connection  the  whole  edifice  of  social  order  heretofore  rested; 
a  conflict  between  '^  State  and  Church,''  raging  with  an  inten- 
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sity  and  bitterness  till  now  unknown.  The  execution  of  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  in  Prussia  to  regulate  the  difficulties 
produced  by  ecclesiastical  events,  is  everywhere  impeded  and 
arrested  by  the  systematic  opposition  of  the  bishops  of  the 
land,  who,  listening  to  the  injunctions  of  the  ''  man  outside  of 
Germany,"  have  met  in  an  episcopal  conference,  and  passed 
the  word  not  to  obey  these  laws,  to  treat  them  as  not  binding 
on  themselves,  and — ^the  word  was  followed  by  the  deed  I  This 
deed,  however,  or  rather  this  studious  omission  of  what  the 
law  required  to  be  done,  has  then  been  followed  by  a  whole 
series  of  enactments  for  the  purpose  of  maintaiuing  the  author- 
ity of  the  law  and  the  government:  the  judicial  condemnation 
of  the  refractory  parties  to  pecuniary  fines,  up  to  the  highest 
measure  as  provided  by  law,  to  imprisonment  for  several  years, 
to  the  withholding  of  the  temporalities,  the  closing  of  inter- 
nates,  and  clerical  seminaries,  the  prohibition  of  official  func- 
tions on  the  part  of  illegally  appointed  curates,  the  inhibition 
of  divine  service  in  different  places,  the  preparations  for  the 
deposition  of  a  bishop  I  This  now  is,  on  the  other  side,  called 
a  ^'persecution  of  the  Church"  a  '^persecution  of  Christians  after 
the  manner  of  Diocletian^" — ^the  Polish  primate  calls  the  official 
enumeration  of  his  many  and  heavy  misdemeanors  against  his 
lawful  king  and  sovereign,  even  a  '*  testimony  of  his  faithfulness 
to  Qodf"  and  of  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
duties,  and  Pius  IX.  speaks  in  his  latest  Encyclica  of  the  spec- 
tacle which  the  manly  '^  confessors"  in  Prussia  are  giving  to  the 
angels  and  to  men.  And  the  Catholic  people  ?  The  Catholic 
people  having  all  the  time  become  more  and  more  excited  by 
the  prayers  commanded  from  above  for  the  '^  persecuted 
church,"  and  for  the  "holy  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,"  the  Cath- 
olic people  return,  instead  of  82  as  formerly,  98  deputies  of  the 
Centre  party,  whose  leaders  open  the  present  parlimentary  cam- 
paign with  the  motion  for  a  resolution  and  a  law  declaring 
peace  only  attainable  by  a  return  to  the  approved  principles  of 
the  time  before  1871,  and  by  which  the  May  laws  are  to  be 
abolished;  and  our  neighbor,  Prance,  panting  for  revenge, 
watches  with  eagerness  and  satisfaction  the  progress  of  interne- 
cine strife  among  her  conquerors.  Consequently  a  vista  of 
difficulties  of  the  most  serious  kind,  and  of  ever  increasing  pix>- 
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portions  is  open  before  us,  which,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
principles  in  opposition,  as  well  as  the  standpoint  and  the 
potential  means  of  the  adversaries,  must  appear  endless,  or 
admit  of  a  termination  only  bj  a  resort  to  the  alternative  of 
'*  bending  or  breaking,^^  a  result,  the  incalculable  consequences 
of  which  will  fall  precisely  upon  the  most  innocent  party, 
namely  the  Catholic  peopla  It  is  impossible  that  the  leading 
State  of  Germany  should  waver,  or  hesitate  even  for  a 
moment,  on  the  path  it  has  entered,  without  incurring  the  ver- 
dict that  it  is  'Agoing  to  Oanossa;"  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inevitably  increasing  rigor  of  its  just  executive  measures, 
must,  for  its  Catholic  subjects,  produce  a  state  of  things  which 
will  amount  in  fact  to  an  Interdict,  a  weapon  which,  in  times 
gone  by,  used  to  be  the  uUima  ratio  of  the  Boman  pontiff  when 
he  wished  to  break  the  opposition  of  worldly  princes  by  the 
prospect  of  a  rebellion,  if  their  subjects  should  be  prevented 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  This  state  of  things  admits 
of  no  indifference  on  the  part  of  any  man  that  takes  a  lively 
interest  of  any  kind  in  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  people  ;  he  will 
have  to  ask  himself:  What  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  where  is  the 
help  and  the  remedy,  and  of  what  avail  can  be  the  efforts  of 
individuals? 


The  first  cause,  the  source  of  this  strife  and  apparently  hope- 
less confusion,  is  known  well  enough,  but  hardly  a  suspicion 
seems  to  be  entertained  that  this  first  cause  would  have  re- 
mained entirely  inefficient  without  the  intervention  of  a  second 
cooperative  cause.  And  this  second  cause  is  the  attitude  of 
the  people  themselves ;  it  lies  in  the  iact,  that  the  evil  is  not 
traced  to  its  origin,  but  is  looked  for  in  its  pathological  symp- 
toms, in  the  effects  of  the  first  cause,  which  done  are  combatted 
and  sought  to  be  removed.  Everywhere  the  cry  is  raised: 
''  Up  to  battle  against  Ultramontanism  I  Its  aim  is  the  ruin  of 
civilization,  its  means,  the  uprooting  of  moral  order,  its  sys- 
tem, the  world  of  painted  sepulchres  I'*  And  the  number  of 
combatants  against  this  system  is  not  small,  their  armor  is 
splendid,  their  intentions  are  said  to  be  excellent  But  all 
efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  spreading  of  the  Ultramontane  spirit 
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prove  unavailing;  its  realm,  though  fair  to  view  from  with- 
out, is  inwardly  full  of  uncleanness  and  dead  men's  bones, 
yet  grows  from  day  to  day;  whole  States  have  already  suc- 
cumbed to  its  power;  France  has  declared  herself  its  vassal, 
and  we  live  to  see  that  its  heralds  make  bold  to  challenge  the 
most  powerful  State  in  the  heart  of  Europe :  Darest  thou  cross 
me  ?  Then  war  thou  shalt  have,  unless  thou  don  the  garb  of 
repentance  and  walk  in  the  way  to  Canossa. 

It  is  now  time,  instead  of  forever  enumerating  the  many 
individual  delinquencies  and  sins  of  Ultramontanism,  to  ask 
for  once  the  question  seriously :  whence  does  Ultramontanism, 
in  spite  of  its  internal  nullity  and  corruption,  derive  its  unde- 
niable external  power  ?  The  answer  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing positions : 

1.  It  has  succeeded — ^and  not  without  the  aid  of  many  of  its 
adversaries — in  concealing  its  real  principle  and  essence,  in 
diverting  attention  from  the  fundamental  and  comer-stone  of 
its  whole  organization,  its  only  vulnerable  point,  and  in  con- 
fronting its  opponents  with  the  consequences  of  its  principle, 
the  emanations  of  its  essence,  as  though  these  were  the  objects 
of  attack. 

2.  Deceived,  and  deceiving  themselves  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  Ultramontane  danger ,  people  place  their  entire  confidence 
in  a  power  which  from  its  nature  is  not  a  match  for  its  adver- 
sary ;  they  set  a  multitude  of  means  in  operation  which  posi- 
tively cannot  heal  or  remove,  but  only  increase  and  spread  the 
evil,  and  one  most  simple,  powerfully  operating  remedy  is  left 
unused,  untried.  Concerning  the  first  pointy  we  must  limit  our- 
selves to  a  few  observations.  What  are  first  of  all  the  tactics 
of  Ultramontanism  ?  It  divides  the  world  into  halves,  into  the 
internal  (superior)  world,  and  the  external  (inferior) ;  it  claims 
the  former  as  its  own  domain,  and  thus  securely  conceals  its 
principle  and  the  basis  of  its  operations  from  view.  Why  does 
it  leave  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  are  not 
inwardly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  its  lately  defined  dogma, 
who  positively  do  not  believe  it,  who  even  scoff  at  it  in  private, 
but  think  it  superfluous,  inconvenient,  and  unwise  to  declare 
their  disbelief  openly,  why  does  it  leave  these  "  faithful  chil- 
dren" of  its  *' church"  in  full  possession  of  all  their  Church 
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rights,  honors  and  dignities,  and  empty  all  the  vials  of  its 
wrath  and  curses  npon  the  heads  of  those  who,  impelled  by  a 
love  of  truth,  make  this  dogma  the  subject  of  a  serious  public 
criticism  and  protest  ?     It  acts  thus,  because  it  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  nullity  itaeJf  of  its  principle,  but  everything  from 
the  knowledge  of  this  nullity  on  the  part  of  the  world.     Whence 
comes  the  affected  " surprise,*' the  "murmurs,"  the  "commo- 
tion," the  anger  of  the  Centre  party,  whenever  in  the  course  of 
the  debates  on  questions  of  Church  policy,  a  speaker  chances 
to  mention  the  18th  July  ?     Is  not  then  the  discussion  on  the 
point  of  touching  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  source  of  infallible 
knowledge  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  upon  the  doctrine 
which  has  been  defined  as  enhancing  both  the  glory  of  God, 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  wel&re  of  nations; 
hence  upon  a  doctrine  from  which,  as  frt>m  the  source  of  all 
knowledge,  according  to  the  views  of  its  believers,  the  bright- 
est light  is  shed  on  all  questions  of  politics,  law,  and  social 
order,  and  from  which  infallible  consequences  should  flow? 
With  what  joy  ought  not  the  advocates  of  Ultramontanism  to 
welcome  debate  on  the  glorious  event,  with  what  zeal  should 
not  that  truth  be  set  forth  and  unfolded  in  all  its  consequences, 
which  to  them  is  the  principle  of  everything  ?    But  no,  their 
answer  is  a  demonstration  of  surprise,  murmurs,  etc.     The  Uni- 
versal Dogma,  the  rock  of  the  Church,  all  at  once,  has  clearly 
nothing  to  do  with  political  or  national  questions,  aye,  not  even 
with  questions  of  Church  policy ;  it  is  merely  an  internal  con- 
cern of  the  Church  I     One  would  think  these  Ultramontane 
tactics  were  palpable  indeed.    But  though  incredible,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true,  that  people  laugh  and  make  the  keenest  jokes 
on  the  source  of  the  Infallibity  of  the  18th  July ;  but  to  draw 
practical  consequences  from  the  absolute  nullity  of  the  dogma, 
to  neutralize  its  theoretical  and  practical  consequences  by  a 
logical  inference  from  the  nullity  of  the  principle,  such  a  course 
is  never  thought  of,  or,  if  thought  of,  is  not  pursued ;  it  is  con- 
sidered impolitic.    Thus  Ultramontanism  has  secured  its  trea^ 
ure,  while  its  opponents  are  just  where  it  wishes  to  have  them, 
entangled  in  the  conflict  with  the  consequences  of  a  principle  which 
itself  remains  unchanged.     Then  come,  in  endless  array,  the 
doctrines  of  papal  utterances,  ancient  and  modern,  from  the 
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ball  ^^unam  sancktm,'^  and  the  syllabus;   the  dominion — the 
dominion  over  every  creature,  the  superiority  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ood  (the  inner  world)  over  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  of 
the  laws  of  God  over  those  of  men ;  the  State  that  refuses  to 
lend  its  strong  arm  to  the  Church,  or  does  not  receive  the 
power  from  Gbd  via  Bome,  is  outside  of  the  ethic  order  of  the 
world,  and  if  it  sets  any  bounds  to  the  influence  of  the  blindly 
obedient  oigans  of  the  Infallible  one,  then  it  is  denounced  aa 
persecuting  the  Church  ;  oaths  sworn  to  the  State  are  only  con- 
ditionally binding,  etc.     All  this  is  now  to  pass  merely  for* 
Ultramontane  excrescences  of  the  Oaiholtc  Church,  as  mere  cler- 
ical anumptionj  arrogancej  ichims^  and  aophisms.    But  to  believe^ 
this  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  if  we  were  to  consider  the^ 
thorns  that  tear  our  clothes  and  lacerate  our  hands  only  as; 
accidental  excrescences  of  the  thorn-bush,  which  has  been  suf- 
fered to  grow  in  our  garden  instead  of  the  fig-tree,  and  that, 
both  were  intrinsically  of  the  same  worth.    Not  a  single  one  of 
these  doctrines  is  accidental  or  spontaneous,  so  that  without, 
them  Ultramontanism  would  still  remain  what  it  is;  but  each 
one  is  essential  to  it,  and  after  the  Ultramontane  system  had 
been  allowed  to  constitute  itself  as  the  Church,  every  negation 
of  those  dogmas  became  a  negation  of  this  ^'Church"  itsell     If 
the  organization  which  now  calls  itself  the  Catholic  Church,, 
and  which  is  officially  and  unofficially  called  so,  is  the  real 
legitimate  successor  of  the  old  Church,  which  was  essentially 
and  intimately  connected  with  the  State  and  civilization,  if 
between   to-day    and  the  time  before  the   18th  July,  1870^ 
nothing  has  occurred  b;   which  this  internal  bond  and  the- 
legal  continuity  of  the  Church  itself  has  been  secured,  and  by 
which  a  new  church  system  has  been  substituted  for  the  old, 
then  indeed  is  Germany,  is  the  State,  the  disturber  of  the  peace,, 
and  what  the  latter  calls  its  self-defense,  is  only  the  opening  of 
hostilities  against  the  old  Church,  and  then  the  demand  of  a. 
return  to  the  approved  principles  of  former  times  appears  per- 
fectly justified.     Let  people  scoff  as  they  please  at  tiiis  strange 
Kingdom  of  God,  at  these  laws  of  God ;  let  them  be  horrified 
at  the  firivolity  of  such  an  Anthropomorphism ;  but  if  they 
lack  the  requisite  qualifications,  or  the  ethic  power,  to  recog;- 
DJze  and  to  treat  the  infallible  teacher  of  the  identification 
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of  the  Human  with  the  Divine  as  a  usurper,  then  they  will 
butt  in  vain  at  the  solid  sjUogbm  which  rests  on  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  papal  In&llibility.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
silly  to  say  that  the  18th  July  has  only  given  the  form  of  law 
to  ancient  practice.  Just  here  the  stupendous  change  has  been 
wrought ;  this  very  dogma  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  with  it,  it  is  to  be,  or  not  to  be.  We  justly  r^ard 
the  above  syllogism  as  absurd  and  monstrous,  and  reject  and 
condemn  the  claims  of  Ultramontanism,  one  and  all.  But  to 
do  this  with  practical  effect,  we  must  attack  the  fundamental 
doctrine  itself  upon  which  these  claims  are  based,  and  not  the 
deductions  merely ;  we  must  cut  down  the  tree  that  bears  only 
thorns  instead  of  figs,  and  not  turn  our  hands  merely  against  its 
fruits. 

n. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  question,  and  we  have  now  to 
ask :  What  is  the  real  character  of  the  Ultramontane  danger  T    In 
reply,  we  would  first  put  a  counter-question :  Where  and   in 
what  manner  does  Ultramontanism  attack  the  State,  or  civiliza- 
tion in  general,  and  Germany  in  particular?    Does  an  army  of 
crusaders  threaten  our  borders,  or  is  the  "  Pope-king"  about  to 
usurp  the  sovereignty  of  the  land  and  delegate  the  powers  of 
the  State  to  his  holy  offices  ?     Have  the  contents  of  "  Cb7^•'it 
cum  et  apastokUus,^^  or  other  pulpit  doctrines  been  practically 
realized,  and  has  the  normal  operation  of  our  State  institutions 
been  interrupted  in  consequence ;  or  is  there  anything  of  the 
kind  to  be  apprehended  ?     All  such  fears  are  absurd,  will  be 
the  truthful  answer ;  and  all  that  is  commonly  thought  of  in 
connection  with  "  Ultramontane  danger"  is  hardly  less  unsub- 
stantial ;  nothing  of  that  sort  need  excite  the  vigilance  of  a 
statesman  of  the  19th  century.     If  there  were  no  other  way  in 
which  the  Ultramontane  Church  could  endanger  the  State  as 
the  bearer  of  civilization,  could  not  only  theoretically  oppose 
but  efficiently  attack,  embarrass,  and  weaken  it,  then  indeed  it 
would  be  easy  for  the  party  of  the  Centre  to  rebutt  the  charge, 
that  the  fundamental  dogma  is  a  danger  to  the  State.     But 
there  is,  in  sooth,  a  difierent  way. 

The  two  halves  of  the  moral  world  have  their  mutual  line  of 
demarcation  traced  in  the  outer  life  of  man  ;  but  their  lines  of 
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contact  enter  into  his  consciousness,  into  the  spiritual  heart  of 
individuals  and  entire  nations.  It  is  here  alone  that  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  Him  who  is  above  all  (we  call  it  religion,  L  e., 
feeling,  inner  perception  of  our  dependence  on  an  eternal 
fundamental  cause  of  all  life,  and  of  the  moral  world)  connects 
itself  with  his  self-consciousness  and  his  relations  to  others  and 
to  nature.  And  all  well-being,  all  peace,  all  inward  serenity 
and  outward  efforts  of  individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  are 
dependent  on  the  health  and  strength  of  this  spiritual  heart. 
To  the  Church,  this  point  is  easily  and  directly  accessible ;  its 
very  existence,  its  forms  of  worship,  its  doctrines,  have  for 
their  immediate  object  the  human  heart,  which  yearns  to  be 
ever  re-invigorated,  lifted  up  and  ennobled  by  fellowship  in 
holiness  ;  but  it  is  hardly,  and  only  very  indirectly,  and,  at  all 
events,  very  imperfectly  within  the  power  of  the  State,  to 
arrive  at  a  point  whence  it  can  influence  the  spiritual  heart. 
Wherein  does  the  "  Ultramontane  danger"  consist  then  ? 
EaseniiaUy  in  the  weakening^  corrupting^  debasing,  of  the  spiritual 
heart)  of  Christian  religious  faiHu  And  how  vast  is  the  progress 
that  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction  ?  The  heart  into 
which  God  has  written  his  eternal  covenant  with  the  human 
race,  is — so  implies  the  system  of  the  Vatican  dogma — an 
"  inanime  quoddam^^^  a  soulless  thing,  an  empty  tablet,  only  des- 
tined to  be  written  over  with  scholastic  **  definitions"  and  com- 
mandments coming  firom  without ;  the  living  Mediator,  who 
promised  to  be  always  with  us,  is  replaced  by  a  substitute ; 
instead  of  listening  to  the  Spirit  that,  spread  abroad  in  our 
hearts  through  love,  speaks  to  our  spirit  of  the  hidden  things 
of  God,  that  reminds  us  of  all  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and 
whose  speech  becomes  intelligible  and  plain  to  us  in  that  which 
has  been  believed  in  everywhere,  at  all  times,  and  by  all — 
instead  of  this,  we  are  to  believe  in  an  oracle  severed  from  the 
conscious  mind  of  humanity,  from  reason  and  history,  poised 
upon  its  own  naked  egoism  ;  instead  of  the  renewing  power  of 
the  spirit,  we  are  to  walk  in  antiquated  literalness  and  soulless 
formality;  instead  of  cooperating  from  our  conviction  with  the 
power  of  God,  we  are  to  sacrifice  our  intelligence,  our  reason, 
in  cadaverous  obedience  to  spiritual  impotence  and  selfishness. 
Instead  of  the  honor  of  being  children  of  God,  and  fellow  heirs 
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with  Christ,  we  are  to  feel  elated  by  being  clothed  upon  with 
fealty  to  the  pope,  and  forget  in  this  slavery  that  we  are  of 
royal  lineage;  instead  of  worshipping  GK)d  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  we  are  to  pervert  through  pope,  and  image-worship,  the 
honor  of  God  into  the  likeness  of  the  creature,  etc.  It  is  com- 
monly objected  that  this  horrible  perversion  of  conscience  is 
just  merely  an  internal  concern  of  the  Church,  that  it  does  not 
attack  the  State,  nor  endanger  it!  No  doubt  the  State  has 
neither  the  means  nor  the  authority  to  meddle  with  the  cure  of 
this  disease  of  the  heart ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  State,  the  civil, 
national,  and  social  life,  that  has  to  bear  the  consequences. 
The  corruption  of  the  basis  of  life  adulterates  and  decomposes 
at  once  all  the  conscious  relations  of  individuals  with  one 
another  and  with  the  world  at  large.  Above  all  for  a  church, 
which  is  essentially  a  '*  community"  and  which  is  called  CaA- 
olicj  general^  or,  still  more  properly,  entire,  because  it  neces- 
sarily pre-supposes  individual  nations  and  national  churches  as 
independent  members  and  representatives  of  the  human  &mily 
gathered  in  Christ,  for  such  a  church,  that  spirit  of  perversion 
substitutes  priestly  dominion  which,  just  as  the  heathenish 
Boman  empire  formerly  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of  national 
existences,  has  a  dorntnus  et  deus  noster  at  its  head  and  none  but 
slavishly  subjected  atoms  of  humanity  for  its  subjects.  Such  a 
church  is  the  very  ideal  of  governmental  absolutism,  and  matures 
also  in  the  political  field  this  highest  and  last  deformity ;  it  with- 
draws furthermore  the  heart  from  the  natural  connections  of 
family  and  nationality,  from  active  participation  in  the  lawful 
interests  of  the  fatherland  and  of  the  popular  development  of 
civilization ;  but  it  stimulates,  upon  occasion,  from  Jesuitical 
policy,  the  national  feeling,  until  it  culminates  in  the  fixed  idea 
of  a  "  chosen  people,"  and  avails  itself  of  this  madness  as  a 
means  of  re^tablishing  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  "  Bepre- 
sentative  of  God."  It  has  been  objected  that  all  this  is  but 
an  old  story  and  dates  from  distant  times ;  the  18th  July  has 
wrought  no  danger  in  this  I  We  have  already  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  this  objection.  The  stupendous  change  effected 
by  the  18th  July  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  now  the  disease 
is  dogmatically  declared  to  be  health,  the  deformity  to  be  the 
normal  shape,  corruption  to  be  the  primitive  state,  while  the 
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whole  system  of  perversion  and  Bomanization  has  now  received 
the  seal  of  sacred  authority — so  that,  to  the  people,  it  looks  as 
if  this  were  a  **  revelation  from  Gtxi,''  as  if  *'  commandments 
and  laws  of  God"  were  promulgated  which  had  to  be  obeyed 
above  and  before  all  human  laws  on  pain  of  the  loss  of  eternal 
bopea  Tbus  the  ''  animus  hostiliSj^^  a  disposition  hostile  to 
civil  and  national  interests,  has  found  entrance  and  scope,  and 
from  this  disposition  to  active  rebellion  in  favor  of  the  "perse- 
cuted church,"  is,  we  will  not  say  but  a  step,  yet  certainly  no 
farther  than  need  be,  to  grasp  a  favorable  chance  offered  from 
without  A  portion  of  the  people  turn  with  horror  from  the 
UUraTnontane  "  nonsense ;"  communion  with  the  other  portion 
is  rejected  on  the  only  ground  where  a  real  union  of  individ- 
uals can  exist  In  its  place,  a  feeling  of  estrangement,  envy, 
hatred,  pervades  the  people  and  makes  them  look  to  the  ranks 
of  the  most  overbearing  order  of  all  for  its.  leaders  and  &thers. 
The  national  unity  is  destroyed  and  the  people  are  divided  into 
two  strata  separated. by  an  impassable  gulf  Religion  on  the 
oDe  side  becomes  Paganism,  on  the  other  Scepticism  and  Infi- 
delity. In  view  of  this  cause  of  our  troubles  and  of  this  char- 
acter of  the  Ultramontane  peril,  the  expedients  contemplated 
to  redress  the  evil  and  avert  the  danger  must  excite  astonish- 
ment and  wonder.  A  path  is  pursued  by  which  the  real 
enemy  cannot  be  attacked  and  reached ;  confidence  is  placed 
in  a  power  which  from  its  very  nature  is  not  able  to  cope  with 
the  adversary ;  and  that  only  power  which  by  nature  is  both 
qualified  and  called  to  uproot  the  evil,  is  left  unnoticed,  pushed 
aside,  uay  possibly  mistaken  for  the  real  enemy,  and  impeded 
in  its  operations ;  all  strength  is  wasted  in  a  useless  struggle 
with  the  shadow  of  the  giant,  while  a  most  simple,  ready,  and 
decisive  agency,  both  for  the  present  and  the  future,  is  left 
unused,  untried. 

It  is  natural  that,  on  looking  around  for  a  helping  hand^  our 
first  expectation  should  turn  towards  the  /Sfaife,  even  that  State 
which  guides  the  destinies  of  Germany  Our  second  glance, 
however  must  tell  us  at  once  that  the  State  cannot  be  that 
power  from  which  a  real  suppression  of  the  Ultramontane  peril, 
or  even  a  real  solution  of  the  momentary  difficulty,  may  be 
expected.    The  State,  by  means  of  its  legislation,  establishes  a 
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new  external  order  in  place  of  the  external  confusion  so 
thoroughly  eflfected  by  the  18th  July ;  this  new  order  can  be 
enforced  through  the  organs  of  its  government,  and  any  upris- 
ing against  this  external  order  can  be  crushed  by  judicial 
power ;  but  all  this  cannot  avail  to  remove  the  venom  which 
has  penetrated  into  the  vitals  of  the  people ;  the  "  animus  hos- 
tilts'^  of  the  clergy  is  not  suppressed,  the  illusion  of  the  people, 
concerning  the  persecution  of  their  Church,  is  not  dispelled, 
the  Ultramontane  danger  to  the  State  is  not  removed.  The 
seat  of  the  evil  cannot  be  reached  by  the  State,  whose  sphere  of 
action  lies  elsewhere.     The  State  itself  stands  in  need  of  help. 

The  power  which  by  nature  is  opposed  to  Ultramontanism, 
and,  because  naturally  a  match  for  it,  is  qualified  and  called  to 
uproot  it,  is  Old- Catholicism,  In  saying  this  we  do  not  boa^t 
For  what  is  Old-Catholicism  ?  Surely  not,  as  it  is  commonly 
defined,  the  ^^ecclesiastical  or  religious  association  of  those 
Catholics  that  have  protested  against  the  dogma  of  In&lli- 
bility?"  If  this  were  all,  its  power  would  be  small  indeed, 
nor  could  it  be  explained  why  it  has  been  able  to  attract  so 
much  general  attention  as  it  undeniably  has.  No,  not  on  the 
power  of  majorities  and  masses  could  we  rely  in  face  of  an 
adversary  numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions,  as 
alleged,  when  we,  not  one  hundred  laymen,  at  the  meeting  at 
Konigswinter,  on  the  14th  August,  1870,  and  fourteen  of  the 
most  conspicuous  representatives  of  science  and  of  the  dergj 
at  the  Niimberg  conference,  of  the  26th-27th  August  of  the 
same  year,  first  ventured  to  give  to  the  Old-Catholic  movement 
a  formal  expression ;  we  had  to  trust  in  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  power  of  knowledge^  acquaintance  with  the  causcj  and 
individual  power  of  mind,  when  we  saw  that  scientific  attain- 
ments were  not  able  to  preserve  even  the  most  intelligent  and 
best  from  folly  and  the  fall ;  something  very  different  from  the 
popularity  of  our  movement  among  the  ^^  educatedC^  and  the  liberals 
was  needed,  to  animate  and  sustain  us  undismayed,  when  this 
popularity,  as  we  had  soon  enough  occasion  to  learn,  brought 
us  nothing  but  an  increase  of  unpopularity  and  hatred  fr«)m  the  * 
other  sida 

What  then  was  and  is  this  other  reliance  f    It  is  the  Old-Cath- 
olic cause  itself,  the  positive  side  of  faith,  which  our  leaders 
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have,  by  a  withering  scientific  criticism  of  the  system  of 
Inlallibility,  rescued  from  its  obscuration  by  Bomanism, 
the  faith  which  they  have  placed  upon  the  candlestick 
and  sought  to  render  once  more  effective;  it  is  even  the 
pure  heart  the  holy  aspiration  of  the  entire  human  race,  and 
Old-Catholicism  must  be  defined  as  Catholicism  in  its  ever  un- 
changing  essence^  and  in  the  form  and  shape  demanded  by  tlie 
times.  The  act  of  the  18th  July,  1870,  by  which  Bomanism 
proclaimed  its  absolute  egoism  and  seceded  from  the  commun- 
ion of  Christian  heart  fellowship,  consequently  excommunicated 
itself,  gave  thus  again  a  concrete  being  to  Catholicism  as  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  Bomanism ;  the  same  act,  by  which  the  mere 
form  and  a  particular  development  of  the  Church  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  whole,  for  the  Catholic  Church  itself,  restored  to 
the  deeply  hidden  essence  of  the  Church  once  more  a  form  and 
fashion  suitable  to  the  times.  A  German  thinker  of  the  first 
order,  and  faithful  Catholic  withal,  once  uttered  the  character- 
istic words:  Catholicism  is  the  strength  of  Papism;  Papism, 
however,  is  the  weakness  of  Catholtcistn.  All  the  disfigure- 
ments with  which  Bomanism  and  the  selfishness  of  men  gen- 
erally have,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  covered  up  the  ideal  and 
pure  essence  of  the  Church,  have  not  been  able  to  abolish  the 
legitimacy,  the  authority,  and  the  honor  which  the  "  Roman 
Catholic"  Church  possessed  and  enjoyed  in  its  Catholicity,  uni- 
versality, and  historical  continuity  ;  the  Boman  realism  of  the 
Church  was  forgiven  in  view  of  the  grandeur  of  Catholic  ideal- 
ism. On  the  other  hand,  however,  its  Boman  character  was  in 
the  eyes  of  many  the  very  stumbling  block  that  forbade  them 
to  recognize  in  it  ihe  Church,  and  the  obstacle  to  their  return 
into  the  paternal  mansion.  The  act  of  the  18th  July  has 
irrevocably  severed  the  two  parties.  Catholicism  has  been 
delivered  from  the  element  that  weakened  it  and  made  it  sub- 
ject to  criticism :  it  can  henceforth  set  its  ideal  force  in  motion. 
All  this  would  but  amount  to  empty  words  and  phrases — as 
empty  and  objectionable  as  the  imposition  practiced  on  the 
•  opposite  side  by  their  appeals  to  the  *'  Word  of  Ood,  the  laws 
of  God,"  etc. — if  we  were  to  lift  to  the  seat  of  holiness  which 
belongs  to  the  Supreme  Being  our  mere  personal  conceptions 
and  opinions  concerning  what  has  been  believed  everywhere, 
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always,  and  by  all,  or  if  we  pretended  to  have  the  trae  heart  of 
humanity,  in  the  shrine  of  our  ^oism,  of  our  selfish  thoughts 
and  interests,  severed  from  history  and  mankind,  if  we  were  to 
identify  our  particularism  with  the  just  claims  of  the  whole 
human  race.  But,  protesting  against  the  Infallibility  of  the 
pope,  we  have  protested  at  the  same  time  against  any  sabstitu- 
tion  of  man  in  the  place  of  Ood,  no  matter  by  whom  and  in 
what  form.  A  movement,  however,  which  turns  against  the 
principle  of  selfishness  cannot  itself  arise  from  selfishness,  but 
can  only  live  in  and  proceed  from  the  pure  essence  of  humanity, 
fix>m  its  very  heart,  sullied  and  weakened  by  no  selfishness, 
participated  in  by  all,  and  restored  by  Christ  to  its  pristine 
quality.  This,  however,  the  divine  power  in  man,  not  man 
himself,  but  above  man,  and  the  living  faith  and  firm  trust  in 
that  power,  is  truly  not  a  phrase,  or  a  conceit,  but  the  sum  of 
all  powers,  and  especially  the  cure  for  all  the  heart  diseases  of 
the  times,  and  for  Ultramontanism.  Whoever  brieves  in  this 
power,  trusts  in  it  and  employs  its  agency  to  wipe  out  the 
shame  and  diqgrace  with  which  Romanism  has  covered  religion 
and  Christianity  at  large,  is — Old-Catholic,  whatever  else  he 
may  call  himself. 

But  in  the  Old-Catholic  movement  there  dwells  something 
of  this  universal  power.  Ultramontanism,  and  Bome  herself, 
feel  it^  though  indistinctly  yet  unmistakably,  and  of  this  feeling 
we  have  the  clearest  testimony.  For,  let  us  ask,  what  motive 
accounts  for  the  gathering  of  an  assembly  like  that  ^f  the 
Vatican  Council  ?  Doubtless  the  dogmatization  of  papal  Infid- 
libility  I  But  why  this  definition  ?  What  occasion  was  there 
for  it  ?  There  is  but  one  answer.  The  object  was  to  break 
down  a  power  which  was  an  obstacle  to  the  formal  crowning  of 
papal  and  hierarchical  absolutism,  the  substitution  in  the  place 
of  God.  Of  this  obstacle  hardly  a  perceptible  trace  was  left  in 
Romanic  countries ;  the  doctrine  of  the  **  Infallible  Yicar  of  God" 
needed  no  preacher  there  among  one-half  of  the  population,  and 
found  no  audience  in  the  other ;  the  definition  was  therefore 
partly  superfluous,  partly  aimless.  The  Germanic  spirit  alone, 
which  had  not  yet  accepted  the  idea  of  a  dualism  of  divine  author- 
ity and  human  liberty,  revelation  and  science,  the  German  relig- 
ous  heart,  or,  according  to  the  style  of  the  Roman  See,  Germany 
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reeking  with  heresy,  was  felt  at  Rome  to  be  the  centre  of  obsta- 
cles to  the  substitution  in  the  place  of  God.  The  depth  of  feel- 
ing, the  inwardness  of  the  German,  his  attentive  hearkening  to 
the  voice  of  God  in  nature  and  history,  his  conscientiousness 
and  seriousness — all  this  raised  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  the  imperium  urbis  et  orbis.  Therefore  the  Vatican  definition 
came  as  a  real  declaration  of  war  to  Germany,  to  disrupt  and 
cnisb  it  intellectually  and  religiously.  But  to  whom  was  it 
more  particularly  addressed?  Certainly  not  to  Protestant 
Christianity  in  Germany.  From  this  **  Old  heresy"  Some  had 
nothing  more  to  fear;  only  the  Catholics  of  Germany  could  be 
meant,  especially  those  who,  together  with  the  subscribers  of 
the  well-known  lay  address  of  Coblenz,  in  the  summer  of  1869, 
found  themselves  deeply  grieved  by  the  rumored  tendency  of 
the  approaching  Council,  and  who  received  from  the  German 
episcopate,  in  its  memorable  pastoral  letter  of  the  6th  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  the  testimony  of  unfeigned  piety  and 
fidelity  to  the  Church. 

Would  you  have  yet  another  weighty  testimony  that  Ultra- 
moDtanism  feels  very  well  what  power  stands  behind  Old- 
Catholicism,  then  read  that  latest  Encyclica,  the  ecclesiastical 
aspect  of  which  has  been  so  clearly  reviewed  by  the  pastoral 
letter  of  the  first  Old-Catholic  bishop.  Why.  if  Old-Catholi- 
cism  is  nothing  but  the  power  of  a  few  thousands  who  want  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Roman  source  of  life  and  knowl- 
edge ;  why,  if  it  is  nothing  but  the  work  of  men  concocted  by 
means  of  the  sophistries  of  a  few  arrogant  professors,  a  move- 
ment soon  lost  in  the  sands  of  time — why,  then,  this  outpouring 
of  all  the  vials  of  pontificial  wrath  upon  Old-Catholicism ;  for 
that  these  philippics  are  launched  vigorously  also  against  the 
secular  governments  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  can  surely 
be  attributed  to  nothing  but  the  fact  that  these  have  stretched 
out  their  strong  hands  to  preserve  for  their  Old-Catholic  sub- 
jects their  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion,  and  that  by  this 
means  they  prevented  the  Old-Catholic  movement  from  being 
ground  to  powder  by  the  power  of  the  infallible  church 
machinery.  On  any  other  supposition  it  could  not  be  explained 
why  the  government  of  Italy,  the  **  usurpers  of  St  Peter's 
patrimony,"  should  have  been  let  oflF  so  easily ;  but  Italy  has 
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no  Old-Catfaolics  in  possession  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  man- 
age, and  all  other  sins  are  but  venial  when  compared  with  even 
an  indirect  protection  of  Old-Catholicism. 

But  the  little  brook  which,  springing  from  the  well  of  con- 
science, issued  at  the  meetings  of  Konigswinter  and  Niirnberg 
into  the  light  of  day,  has  in  the  course  of  only  three  years  been 
deepened  and  enlarged  into  a  stream,  that  cannot  from  any 
standpoint  be  left  unnoticed,  so  that  this  movement  re-acts 
upon  all  the  tendencies  of  the  times  and  manifests  thus  its  uni- 
veraal  significanca 

We  refer,  before  all,  to  the  three  congresses  at  Munich, 
Cologne,  and  Constance,  where  the  importance  of  the  aims  of 
the  movement  was  set  forth  and  developed  before  thousands  of 
hearers,  in  speeches  both  deeply  felt  and  well  considered,  which 
perfectly  responded  in  equal  measure  to  the  claims  of  piety  for 
the  sacred  and  inviolable  inheritance  of  history,  as  to  those  of 
time  and  progresa  And  yet  in  another  direction  they  vindi- 
cated their  character  as  truly  Catholic  meetings. 

These  congresses,  not  hermetically  sealed  and  placed  under 
the  isolating  apparatus  of  a  papal  oath,  and  the  power  of  a 
spiritual  and  worldly  police,  like  the  so-called  general  Council 
in  the  Vatican — to  which  history  will  deny  the  character  of 
ecumenicity,  among  other  reasons,  on  account  of  the  complete 
isolation  of  its  members,  both  from  each  other  and  the  world,— 
but  opened  wide  to  the  inspection  of  the  outside  world,  accessi- 
ble to  all  that  were  called  there  by  a  lively  interest,  regulated 
in  its  proceedings  by  the  spirit  of  order  and  mutual  confidence, 
proved  to  be  meetings  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  Gatherer  and 
Mediator.  And  who  were  those  that  from  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world,  from  far-off  Bussia,  Qreece,  from  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  from  England,  France,  Switzerland,  invited  by  us  as 
guests,  appeared  either  in  person  or  sent  us  greetings  and  assur- 
ances of  spiritual  sympathy  ?  Not  the  heathen  of  our  day, 
^'godless  and  christless  Liberals,"  were  they;  not  scandal-makers, 
and  founders  of  sects;  but  representatives  of  all  the  branches 
on  the  great  Tree  of  Life,  which  has  sprung  from  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  men  in  the  most  prominent  positions  of  Church 
life,  distinguished  both  for  the  purity  of  their  lives  and  their 
scientific  culture;  full  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
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deeply  grieved  at  the  distortions  and  injuries  which  the  One 
faith  had  sustained  from  human  additions,  and  consequent  dis< 
cord«  In  our  invitations,  they  heard  something  like  the  echo 
of  a  voice  speaking  within  them,  as  a  voice  of  one  calling  in 
the  wilderness :  Prepare  the  way  of  Him  that  cometh — cast 
down  the  mountains  of  self-uplifting—  fill  the  chasms  which 
human  passions  and  wranglings  have  inade  I  And  the  contact 
between  the  great  fragments  of  the  Church,  brought  about  by 
oar  meetings,  has  not  remained  without  fruit  The  community 
of  the  last  and  dearest  ideals  and  interests,  long  and  deeply  felt 
CD  all  sides,  the  necessity  of  standing  up  jointly  for  the  sanctity 
of  the  Christian  conscience  of  the  people,  threatened  every- 
where alike,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  many  causes  of  difference 
bad  already  disappeared,  and  that  others  were  not  irremediable 
—all  this  has  now  been  mutually  confessed^  and  the  ground  has 
thus  been  prepared  on  which  we  may  hope  for  further  success 
in  the  attempt  at  drawing  nearer  to  each  other.  And  what, 
finally,  of  our  movement  in  regard  to  our  ecclesiastical  affairs  ? 
We  were — ^betrayed  by  those  that  had  been  given  us  for  leaders, 
— shepherdless, — through  the  force  of  external  circumstances,  in 
the  turning  of  a  hand,  thrust  out  of  the  rich  inheritance,  to  the 
joint  possession  and  enjoyment  of  which  only  the  old  un- 
changed faith  could  give  us  a  sufUcient  legal  claim  ;  stripped 
even  to  nakedness  of  all  exterior  means  requisite  to  meet  our 
ecclesiastical  needs, — exposed  without  protection  to  insult,  to 
the  most  shameless  calumnies,  and  even  to  manifold  injuries  to 
our  material  interests,  in  spite  of  all  theoretical  recognitions  of 
the  legitimacy  of  our  movement ;  treated  practically  as  outlaws, 
and  confounded  with  Dissenters  and  Free-religionists,  so  that  it 
is  intelligible  if  thousands  of  sympathizers  were  deterred  from 
public  expression  of  their  opinion  by  the  helplessness  of  our  sit- 
uation and  the  hopelessness  of  our  movement  And  now,  after 
scarcely  three  years,  the  scattered  members  are  gathered  in 
numerous  societies  and  communities  spread  over  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  externally  and  organically  re-united  by  a  con- 
stitution in  which  ecclesiastical  order  and  authority  are  wedded 
to  individual  liberty,  under  the  guidance  of  a  bishop,  chosen  by 
the  clei^y  and  the  people,  legitimately  consecrated,  and  recog- 
nized by  the  German  governments  as  a  Catholic  bishop. 
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It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why  the  Vatican  has  chosen 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  i.  a,  Old-Catholicism,  now  ecclesias- 
tically organized  in  these  countries,  as  the  objects  of  his  ultima 
ratio,  and  the  outpouring  of  all  his  anger.  The  only  reason 
can  be,  that  he  has  recognized  in  Old-Catholicism  the  only 
power  which  does  not  waste  its  strength  against  the  outworks 
of  the  Ultramontane  edifice,  which  does  not  only  combat  con- 
sequences the  premises  of  which  have  been  conceded,  but 
which  is  qualified,  called,  and  determined  to  attack  the  founda- 
tion itself;  it  can  only  have  been  prompted  by  the  feeling  that 
in  this  movement,  though  it  compare  with  the  external  power 
of  the  multitudinous  church,  embracing  180  millions,  as  a  little 
stone  to  a  colossus,  there  might  yet  dwell  something  of  the 
power  and  the  nature  of  that  '* Little  Stone"  that  was  by  an 
unseen  hand  detached  from  the  mountain's  side  to  upset  the 
Colossus  with  feet  of  clay,  and  fill  the  valley  with  its  fragments. 

IIL 

And  now,  to  conclude,  we  come  to  the  question  to  ail  Old- 
Catholics  who  have  not  already  surrendered  to  Ultramontanism. 
y^hyj  Catholic  fellow  citizens,  do  you  still  hesitate  publicly 
and  decisively  to  declare   what   is  long  ago  settled  in   your 
minds,  and  what  you  have  often  said  indecisively  though  unre- 
servedly, namely,  that  you  want  to  remain  Catholics  and  not 
to  be  believers  in  the  Infallible  Pope.     Your  reserve  was  intel- 
ligible so  long  as  Old-Catholicism  lacked  a  church  organization, 
and  it  did  not  appear  how  the  ecclesiastical  needs  of  its  con- 
fessors could  be  provided  for.     But  after  your  principal  objec- 
tions have  been  removed  by  official  recognition  of  the   Old- 
Catholic  episcopate,  and  since  the  remainder  must  disappear  in 
the  same  measure  in  which  the  number  of  declared  Old-Catho- 
lics increases,  how  will  you  answer  it  to  yourselves,  to  God  and 
the  world,  that  you  withdraw  from  this  contest  of  world-wide 
consequences,  the   contest   with   an  adversary  who  threatens 
equally  the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  civil  order, 
Christianity  and  Humanity,  Catholicism  and  the  civilizing  mis- 
sion of  Germany  ?     You  have  many  and  various  motives  for 
your  reserve;  most  of  them  are  of  a  purely  private  nature. 
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and,  as  such,  are  exempt  from  public  criticism  ;  only  motives 
of  the  nature  of  principles  can  here  be  considered. 

Many  of  you  distrust  our  cause,  not  in  regard  to  its  power 
and  prospect ;  but  in  regard  to  its  legitimacy  and  Catholicity. 
You  apprehend  that  our  movement  might  serve  to  break 
through  the  last  dyke  that  has  been  erected  against  the  waves 
of  the  irreligious  and  revolutionary  currents  of  the  time  ;  you 
fear  we  are  going  too  far/  Exactly  the  opposite  are  the 
motives  of  the  other  part  of  our  Catholic  fellow  citizens.  They 
do  not  question  the  legitimacy  of  our  movement,  but  they 
charge  us  with  not  having  yet  cast  out  the  old  leaven  and 
put  a  new  one,  decided  antagonism  to  the  Church,  in  its  place ; 
at  any  rate,  say  they,  we  do  not  go  far  enough  / 

We  lack  space  to  criticize  the  apprehensions  of  the  one,  and 
the  objections  of  the  other  party,  as  they  deserve,  and  to  expose 
their  entire  untenableness.  Nor  do  we  need  it  For  the  eccle- 
siastical legitimacy  and  the  conservative  character  of  our 
whole  movement,  we  need  simply  refer  to  the  testimony  of  all 
intelligent  Christian  men,  and  to  the  act  of  our  State  govern- 
ment, which  has  granted  us  its  recognition  only  on  being  satis- 
fied that  the  aim  of  our  movement  is  legitimate,  and  its  action 
considerate,  and  guided  by  the  spirit  of  order.  That,  on  the 
other  hand,  Old-Catholicism  will  not  stand  stUl,  but  is  indeed 
and  truly  a  progressive  movement,  is  shown,  not  only  by  the 
results  of  our  congresses,  but  especially  by  the  restoration  of  the 
original  character  of  the  episcopal  election  and  the  organization  of 
the  community,  by  the  choice  of  our  bishop  through  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  and  the  organization  of  synods  and  parishes, 
acts  of  such  eminent  significance  for  the  development  of  church 
life,  that  even  the  Titans  of  the  party  of  progress  have  never 
produced  anything  similar  in  their  own  field,  nor  ever  will. 

There  remains  then  but  one  single  objection  to  our  friendly 
appeal  to  be  answered,  in  doing  which  we  can  at  the  same 
time  more  clearly  and  palpably  set  forth  the  practical  object  of 
our  address. 

Though  we  have — such  might  be  your  last  excuse — after 
what  has  been  said,  no  reason  to  conceal  our  Old-Catholic  predi- 
lections, or  not  to  declare  publicly  and  decisively  our  rejection 
of  the  Vatican  dogma,  yet  neither  have  we  a  sufficient  induce- 
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ment  to  make  such  a  declaration  publicly.     For  what  purpose 
should  this  be  required? 

For  what  purpose  I  Why,  because  the  passiveness  of  Catholic 
citizens  in  the  church  questions  of  the  day,  their  non-resistance 
to  the  greatest  perversion  which  the  religion  of  Jesos  Christ 
has  ever  suffered,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Ultramontane  edifice, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  is  the  second  cause  spoken  of  in 
the  commencement  of  this  Article,  to  which  Ultramontanism 
owes  its  origin  among  us,  its  progressive  power,  and  the  pre- 
text for  asserting  that  the  Romanized  Chunsh  is  really  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  as  though  all  the  thousands  who  have  not  protested 
were  believers  in  the  dogma ;  owing  to  this  passiveness,  the 
State,  deceived  as  to  the  scope  of  the  Church  question,  has 
been  led  to  make  concessions  to  Ultramontanism  for  the  conse- 
quences of  which  all  its  means  afford  no  remedy — ^because  this 
non-resistance  of  the  Catholics  is  the  rock  on  which  the  Ultra- 
montane hierarchy  rears  its  fortress  of  defiance,  from  the  low- 
est degree  of  chaplains  and  priests,  up  to  the  bishops  and  the 
universal  bishop;  and  because  inversely,  the  activity  of  the 
Catholics,  i.  e.,  the  mere  positive  declaration  that  they  do  not 
want  to  become  New  Catholics,  but  remain  Catholics,  and  there- 
fore be  Old-Catholics,  is  the  most  simple,  infallible,  and  power- 
fully efficacious  means  of  tearing  up  by  the  roots  the  Ultra- 
montane thorn -bush  in  the  garden  of  German  culture,  of 
putting  an  end  at  once  to  the  Ultramontane  danger,  the 
attempt  of  Rome  to  disrupt  and  enfeeble  Germany  anew,  io 
order  to  lay  bare  its  flank  to  the  hereditary  foe,  of  reestablish- 
ing or,  at  least,  preparing  the  inner  reconciliation  of  GermaBj; 
and  because  it  is,  at  all  events  the  simplest  means  of  delivering 
our  State  governments  from  the  ever-increasing  dilemma, 
either  to  produce  a  state  of  Interdict  for  its  Catholic  citizens, 
or  to  return  to  the  approved  principles  of  former  times.  The 
passiveness  of  the  Catholics  is  the  reason  why  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  discredited,  dishonored,  perverted,  and 
oppressed  by  Ultramontanism  :  the  activity  o/  the  Catholics 
would  accelerate  and  complete  the  triumph  of  the  Old-Catholic 
movement,  and  thus  effect  the  downfall  of  Ultramontanism. 

And  this  simple  remedy.  Catholic  fellow  citizens,  lies  in 
your  own  hands.     Not  only  your  religious  duty  commands  yoa 
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to  apply  it,  but  also  your  sense  of  honor,  straight-forwardness, 
and  integrity ;  not  only  your  often  expressed  detestation  of  the 
Jesuitical  system — ^to  seem  what  one  is  not— all  this  is  not  to 
be  urged  here ;  but  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  the  State,  the 
uation,  or  whatever  else  you  may  in  this  direction  esteem  high- 
est, commands  it,  just  because  the  remedy,  though  only  indi- 
rect, is  yet  infallibly  efficacious  to  accomplish  the  national  pur- 
pose. But  if  you  continue  to  neglect  it,  you  may  cast  your 
political  votes  ever  so  actively  and  correctly,  you  may  add  to 
the  addresses  of  State  Catholics  thousands  of  signatures,  thun- 
der at  meetings  against  Ultramontanism,  criticise  in  pamphlets 
its  essence,  cover  the  land  with  societies  for  popular  education 
and  enlightenment, — with  all  this  you  do  not  touch  a  hair  of 
its  head,  you  do  not  add  the  smallest  stone  to  the  barrier 
against  the  stream  of  Ultramontanism ;  you  only  excite  its 
scorn  and  prepare  its  ways.  For  in  all  this  you  proceed  just 
according  to  its  directions ;  you  divide  the  inner  irom  the  outer 
world ;  you  make  outwardly  a  most  noisy  demonstration,  and 
hush  the  voice  of  the  heart;  you  give  to  the  State  an  inefficient 
support,  and  leave  that  which  is  potential  within  you  to  the 
adversary  as. material  to  work  upon:  for,  be  it  pointed  out 
once  more,  it  is  not  against  our  national  existence,  not  immedi- 
ately against  our  State  institutions,  but  against  the  inner  and 
ideal  basis  and  factors  of  the  same  that  the  attacks  and  inter- 
ferences of  Romanism  are  directed ;  the  hearts  of  the  people 
are  to  be  Romanized,  their  inteUects  confounded ;  it  is  a  Dogma 
with  which  Rome  enters  the  field  against  Germany.  To  use 
mere  political  expedients  against  this  danger,  is  simply  beating 
the  air. 

You  will  now  say :  "  We  are  using  strong  words,  and  prog- 
nosticate effects  which  in  proportion  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
means  must  appear  like  a  chimera  1"  We  will  not  think  it 
strange  that  you  cannot  without  more  ado  ascribe  to  the  power 
of  Old-Catholicism,  to  faith,  and  to  the  trustful  cooperation  of 
the  Divine  power  of  a  common  Christian  consciousness,  such 
an  influence  on  the  concrete  questions  of  the  day;  you  are 
justified  in  demanding  a  practical  proof  of  the  asserted  efficacy 
of  our  remedy.     It  is  easily  given  I 
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Let  UB  look,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  consequences  which  |xu- 
siveness  in  church  matters  has  had  in  politics.  In  the  elections 
to  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  to  the  Colleges  of  Town  Coun- 
cils, the  Ultramontane  candidates  have,  with  the  eCsception  of 
certain  Roman  strongholds,  been  defeated  in  all  the  cities,  even 
those  with  a  predominant  Catholic  population,  precisely  on 
account  of  the  church  difficulties.  The  case  is  much  more 
un&vorable  with  the  direct  elections  for  Parliament,  but  even 
there  the  result  obtained  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  our  conclu- 
sions. The  next  sequence  is :  at  the  elections  of  the  former 
category  stood  the  majority  of  the  voters,  and  at  the  elections 
for  Parliament  a  number  little  short  of  the  majority^  on  the  side 
of  Anti-Bomanism,  precisely  on  account  of  the  church  ques- 
tion ;  the  Catholics  among  these  voters  were,  therefore,  without 
contradiction,  briefly  Old-Catholics  in  sentiment  Let  us  now 
see  the  effect  of  their  politically  correct  action  I  It  is  nowhere 
to  be  found,  it  is  lost,  swallowed  up  in  the  general  result  of  the 
election  I  What  sort  of  a  figure  do  now  these  educated,  sensi- 
ble, intelligent,  independent  men  present,  when  compared  with 
the  "  people,"  the  mighty  cities,  rich  in  means  of  every  kind, 
compared  with  these  country  parishes,  ruled  by  priests? 
Surely  a  very  sad  one  I  Complete  the  picture,  and  imagine 
that  our  whole  State  were  as  Catholic  as  Bhineland,  West- 
phalia I  What  would  be  the  necessary  consequence?  In  spite 
of  the  enthusiastically  applauded  "  we  do  not  go  to  Canossa," 
Prussia  would  then  go  to  Canossa  too,  of  course,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  pilgrimages  are  performed  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, or  there  would  be  a  "  bending  or  breaking"  of  some 
wheel  or  other  of  the  constitutional  State  machinery,  but  none 
at  all  in  the  domain  of  the  Church.  But  let  us  not,  fix>m  the 
circumstance  that  we  are  secured  against  this  sad  eventuali^ 
by  the,  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia  are 
Protestants,  draw  the  conclusion  that  therefore  Protestantism 
contains  the  antidote  to  Ultramontanism,  for  Protestantism  has 
its  Ultramontane  aspect  as  well  as  Catholicism,  though  the 
Protestant  Ultramontania  has  a  different  situation  and  constitu- 
tion from  ours.  Least  of  all,  however,  should  we  entertain  the 
thought  that  pure  irreligiousness  is  after  all  the  true  remedy ; 
that  would  only  be  falling  from  Scylla  into  Charybdis  I  There 
is  no  such  avenue  of  escape. 
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If  DOW  for  ecclesiaBticai  passireness  we  substitute  activity, 
i.  e.,  as  we  have  said,  nothing  but  the  formal  declaration  that 
joCl  arc  Old-Catholic,  what  would  be  the  consequence,  the  indi- 
rect consequence,  with  regard  to  the  pending  political  questions  f 
An  immense  revulsion,  a  total  change  of  the  situation,  a 
removal  of  the  delusion  that  the  Boman  is  the  Catholic  Church. 
Let  us  illustrate  the  process  by  the  concrete  example  of  the 
city  of  Cologne.  According  to  the  result  of  the  elections  to 
the  Legislature,  the  Catholic  majority  is  Old-Catholic,  and  even 
the  figure  reached  at  the  parliamentary  elections,  '*  6,400  against 
9,100"  is  still  sufficient  for  our  purposa  If  only  one-half,  or 
one-third  of  these  Catholic  sympathizers  with  Old-Catholicism, 
instead  of  casting  their  liberal  vote,  had,  at  the  proper  time, 
entered  their  names  on  the  registers  of  the  Old-Catholics,  or  if 
they  were  to  do  so  now,  it  would  be  all  over  with  the  dominion 
of  the  involuntarily  Yaticanized  clergy  over  churches,  church 
property,  and  schools.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ultramontane 
phalanx  of  the  clergy  would  be  broken,  and  a  number  of  Old- 
Catholic  benefices  would  be  established,  the  educated  classes 
would  again  take  the  lead  of  the  lower  classes,  dependant  on 
them  in  so  many  ways,  and  no  longer  allow  them  to  be  ruled 
and  kept  in  ignorance  by  Ultramontane  demagogues  and  dis- 
ciples of  Jesuitism.  As  here,  so  elsewhera  In  the  same  pro- 
portion that  this  action  of  the  educated  would  affect  the  uned- 
ucated, that  the  higher  classes  would  influence  the  lower, 
would  the  example  of  cities  re-act  upon  the  country ;  here  also, 
the  system  kept  up  by  the  Starvation -dogma  would  be  decom- 
posed, dissolved :  the  foundation  upon  which  the  resistance  of 
the  bishops  rest,  the  unanimity  and  devotion  of  the  clergy, 
would  be  destroyed,  a  prospect  of  ending  the  conflict  between 
State  and  Church  would  be  opened  from  within,  which  would 
relieve  the  State  from  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  the  legisla- 
tive organs  again  to  sharpen  and  multiply  its  legitimate 
weapons  for  warfare.  The  dilemma  of  going  to  Canossa  or 
Interdict,  would  be  solved,  and  the  House  of  Deputies  might 
devote  itself  solely  to  its  political  and  ordinary  legislative 
work. 

Therefore,  Catholic  fellow  citizens,  give  to  the  State,  and 
you  can  surely  do  it  with  a  good  conscience,  this  indirect  aid, 

vou  XXXIII.  27 
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which  no  legislature,  no  applause  of  the  press,  no  address  of 
State  Catholics  can  give  it  directly.  You  give  it,  by  declaring 
decisively  before  the  nearest  Old-Catholic  society,  or  parish, 
your  Old-Catholic  standpoint  Truly  a  little  mite  on  the  altar 
of  the  Fatherland  I  And  yet  a  single  entry  on  the  roisters  of 
an  Old-Catholic  community  is  more  efficacious  than  a  hundred 
votes  for  the  liberal  candidate  to  L^slature  or  Parliament 
Arise  from  your  passiveness  to  action,  show  that  the  Divine 
power  of  a  truly  Christian  community  of  feeling  lives  within 
you,  that  your  heart  is  not  Romanized.  We  conclude  with  the 
cry :  Up  to  battle  against  Bomanism,  through  the  power  of 
de-Romanized  Catholicism. 

The  Central  Cohkittee. 
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Db.  Johnson  of  Stbatford.* — The  "  History  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Connecticut,"  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Beardsley  of  New  Haven, 
is  DOW  supplemented  with  a  volome  of  memoirs  by  the  same  an- 
ther. In  reviewing  the  history,  we  had  occasion  to  express  our 
estimation  of  the  man  who  is  now  made  the  subject  of  a  copious 
and  admiring  biography.  (See  New  Englander^  VoL  xxv  (1866), 
233-329.)  Samuel  Johnson,  great-grandson  of  one  of  the  New 
Haven  planters,  bom  at  Guilford  in  1696,  educated  at  the  Collegiate 
School  in  Saybrook,  which  afterwards  became  Yale  College,  a 
graduate  in  the  class  of  1714,  tutor  from  1716  to  171 9,  and  one  of 
the  two  who  were  the  only  resident  teachers  when  the  institution 
began  to  have  a  settled  habitation  in  New  Haven,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  West  Haven  from  1720  to  1722,  Church  of  England 
Missionary  at  Stratford  from  1723  to  1754,  President  of  King's 
(now  Columbia)  College  in  New  York  from  1764  to  1763,  and 
dying  in  his  old  charge  at  Stratford  in  1772,  could  not  but  be  an 
interesting  theme  for  a  clerical  and  Episcopalian  biographer.  The 
author  has  made  good  use  of  materials  equally  abundant  and  au- 
thentic, and  he  has  filled  out  this  volume  with  as  little  repetition 
of  what  he  had  already  narrated  in  the  history  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  one  great  longing  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life,  from  the  moment 
when  he  renounced  his  ordination  to  the  pastoral  office  in  West 
Haven,  was  to  see — we  will  not  say,  to  be — a  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  America.  But  just  because  Episcopalianism  in  the 
colonies  was  the  Church  of  England,  that  great  longing  of  his, 
with  all  the  begging  and  importunity  which  came  of  it,  was  in 
vain.  The  British  government,  through  all  administrations,  had 
no  conception  of  any  bishop  other  than  a  lord-bishop ;  and  they 
thought  it  much  better  that  every  American  who  desired  a  valid 
ordination  should  cross  the  Atlantic  and  be  ordained  in  England, 
than  that  there  should  be  a  lord-bishop  in  the  Ameiican  colonies. 

^  Life  and  Oorrespondenee  of  Samuel  Johnson^  D.D.^  Missionary  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Connecticut^  and  first  President  of  King^s  College^  New  York.  By  E. 
Bdwabds  Bbardslet,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  New  Haven.  New 
York :  Hurd  ft  HoughtoxL    Svo,  pp.  380. 
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A  lord-bishop  would  need  a  lordly  income,  which  the  colonial 
legislatures  would  surely  refuse  to  grant  and  which  might  be- 
come burthensome  to  the  imperial  government.  Had  the  per- 
Terseness  of  successive  administrations  been  overcome — ^had  there 
been  an  act  of  parliament  establishing  dioceses  in  America,  and 
making  due  provision  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  mitre—the 
first  American  bishop  ought  to  have  been  Dr.  Johnson.  But  any 
expectation  which  he  or  his  iriends  may  have  entertained  in  that 
direction  would  have  been  disappointed.  None  but  an  English- 
man would  have  been  deemed  by  the  British  government  of  those 
days  fit  to  be  a  lord-bishop  even  in  a  colonial  diocese.  Even  Irish 
prelates — such  as  Trench,  Whately,  and  the  rest — are  not  always 
Irishmen.  Canadian  bishops — ^how  many  of  them  were  ever  born 
in  Canada  ?  The  Archbishop  of  Calcutta  and  his  sufifragans,— the 
Governor-General  is  not  more  sure  to  be  '*  sent  out "  &om  England. 
If  there  is  now  at  last  a  black  Anglican  bishop  at  Sierra  Leone,  it 
is  because  the  place  has  been  found  impracticable  for  Englishmen, 
inasmuch  as  there  were  always,  in  Sydney  Smith's  phrase,  two 
bishops  of  that  see,  '^  a  live  one  going  out,  and  a  dead  one  coming 
home." 

The  subject  of  this  biography  was  something  better  than  a 
mitred  stipendiary  appointed  by  the  king's  ministers,  with  the 
title  of  lord-bishop.  By  viitue  of  his  abilities  and  his  zealous 
diligence,  he  was  the  apostle  of  Episcopalianism  in  Connecticnl 

We  observe  that  Dr.  Beardsley,  describing  the  Puritan  ancestry 
and  training  of  his  hero,  and  having  told  us  that  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  successively  deacons  in  the  Guilford  cbnrch, 
gives  the  farther  information  that  by  the  grandfather  he  was 
^*  taught  to  read  and  commit  to  memory  not  only  passages  of 
Scripture,  but  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed."  It  may  be 
worth  the  while  to  say  that  the  old  "  New  England  Primer,"  the 
very  horn-book  out  of  which  all  New  England  children  were 
taught  to  read,  always  contained  the  Lord's  Prayer  (itself  a  ^^  pas- 
sage of  Scripture")  and  the  Apostle's  Creed;  and  that  every 
child  in  a  family  making  any  pretension  to  religion  was  taught 
to  commit  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  memory,  next  after  the  infentile 
prayer,  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  and  even  before  learning 
to  read.  It  is  possible  that  many  children  may  have  failed  to 
commit  the  creed  to  memory,  for  it  was  not  used  as  a  form  in 
worahip,  but  there  it  was  in  the  same  Primer  with  the  "  Shorter 
Catechism,"  and  the  only  formula  which  New  England  children 
knew  as  "  the  Creed  "  was  the  Apostle's  Creed. 
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Mr.  Gbobge  Lbwbs's  Pboblbmb  of  Lifb  and  Mikd*  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  his  earlier  philosophical 
works,  hecause  he  seems  to  have  turned  his  back  upon  his  previ- 
ous teachings.  He  is  well  known  in  philosophical  circles  as  the 
aathor  of  an  elaborate  History  of  Philosophy,  which  has  gone 
through  four  editions,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  from  every 
other  by  some  important  difference,  but  all  are  alike  in  seeking  to 
demonstrate,  by  the  failure  of  every  effort,  the  utter  impossibility 
of  attaining  to  any  metaphysical  system.  But  he  suddenly  has 
changed  his  front,  as  he  expresses  himself,  and  whereas  he  had 
previously  assailed  every  previous  system  of  metaphysics  as  impos- 
sible in  its  aim  and  execution,  he  now  asserts  that  what  he 
assailed  was  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by  any  of  the  older 
methods,  and  what  he  accepts  is  the  possibility  of  solving  the  old 
problems  by  a  scientific  process.  Previously  there  were  no  words 
too  contemptuous  for  him  to  use  in  respect  to  metaphysics  and 
metaphysiciana  Now  he  contends  that  the  problems  proposed  by 
the  older  metaphysicians  were  legitimate  and  necessary.  They 
failed  of  being  solved  because  they  were  not  subjected  to  the 
process  of  a  scientific  verification. 

In  order  to  mark  the  distinction  between  what  he  rejects  and 
what  he  accepts,  he  calls  the  first  metaphysics  and  the  second 
metempirics. 

The  new  departure  of  this  active  thinker  will  of  course  attract 
the  attention  of  many,  if  from  no  other  motive  than  curiosity,  to 
see  how  he  clears  the  one  conception  from  the  other.  But  the 
curiosity  of  even  a  practised  reader  will  not  be  easily  answered. 
Mr.  Lewes  may  be  a  clear  and  progressive  thinker,  but  he  falls 
very  fiar  short  of  being  a  clear  and  progressive  writer.  As  an 
expounder  of  physiology  he  is  open,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  no 
exception.  As  a  literary  critic  and  biographer  he  is  no  mean 
artist.  But  in  the  exposition  of  his  new  found  metempirics  he  is 
anything  but  lucid.  We  find  the  solution  of  this  phenomenon  in 
the  incoherent  character  of  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  founda- 
tion of  a  house  can  be  at  once  foundation  and  superstructure ;  that 
the  ultimate  conceptions  of  both  matter  and  spirit  can  be  sub- 
jected to  the  experimentations  of  sense ;  that  a  question  which  is 
to  be  proved  can  be  begged,  and  an  argument  can  prove  any  con- 
clusion which  runs  in  a  circle. 


^  PrtMeiM  of  lAfo  and  MM.    Bj  Oboms  Hknbt  Lewis.    First  Series.    The 
Foundatioiis  of  a  Creed.    Yd.  L    Boflton:  James  R.  Osgood  ft  Ckx    IS'Tl. 
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The  treatise,  although  laboriouBly  rather  than  elaborately  writ- 
ten, is  the  resalt  of  much  close  and  earnest  thinking  and  will 
reward  attentive  study.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  concession  by 
an  ardent  devotee  of  Comte^s  Positive  Philosophy  that  tbe 
dicta  of  his  master  require  to  be  recast  and  restated  if  they  are 
to  be  successfully  defended.  It  is  with  great  interest  that  we  fol- 
low the  efforts  of  two  thinkers  like  Spencer  and  Lewes  to  look  the 
questions  of  theology  and  philosophy  squarely  in  the  face,  and  to 
solve  them  each  by  his  own  system  of  metempirics,  which  each 
in  a  certain  sense  has  been  forced  to  accept  against  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  early  training. 

W.  R.  Greg's  Enigmas  of  Lifb*  is  one  of  the  many  volumes 
which  indicate  that  the  greatest  liberty  of  speculation  prevails 
among  many  whom  we  should  expect  would  be  the  soberest  think- 
ers. In  his  Creed  of  Christendom  the  author  has  given  plump 
and  positive  reasons  for  discarding  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
Christianity  as  he  chooses  to  misconceive  them.  In  the  Enigmas 
of  Life  almost  every  page  gives  evidence  of  the  strength  of  his 
theistic  and  moral  convictions  and  of  the  intense  unrest  and  long- 
ing of  his  soul  for  the  very  truths  for  the  rejection  of  which  od 
every  page  he  seeks,  and  thinks  he  finds  some  decisive  reason.  At 
the  age  of  sixty  he  cleaves  to  the  belief  in  God  and  a  future  life, 
and  in  moral  distinctions,  with  a  fervent  faith  for  which  he  can 
give  no  good  account  to  himself,  except  that  perhaps  these  are  the 
ineradicable  remnants  of  an  early  Christian  training — but  to  these 
faiths,  whether  they  are  rational  convictions  or  ineradicable  preju- 
dices, he  chooses  to  cling.  In  the  Essays  that  follow  upon  Realiz- 
able Ideals;  Mai  thus  notwithstanding;  Non-survival  of  the  Fittest; 
Limits  and  Directions  of  Human  Development ;  The  Significance 
of  Life;  De  Profundis;  Elsewhere;  he  is  continually  mingling 
the  profoundest  ethical  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  Christian  phil- 
osophy with  contemptuous  and  superficial  flings  at  the  Christian 
facts  and  Christian  truths.  The  final  chapter,  entitled  Elsewhere, 
abounds  in  startling  and  glowingly  eloquent  delineations  of  the 
spiritual  joy  or  wretchedness  which  are  provided  for  in  the  capaci- 
ties of  supremely  virtuous  and  wicked  spirits  under  the  conditions 
of  an  unveiled  spiritual  existence.  Altogether  this  book,  with  its 
weaknesses  and  defects,  is  to  those  who  know  how  to  use  it  a  most 
instructive  and  spirit-stirring  book,  more  useful  to  such  perhaps 
than  are  many  volumes  called  more  edifying. 

*  Enigmas  of  Life,    By  W.  R.  Greo.    James  R.  Osgood  k  Go.|  Boston.    1874. 
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Grbg's  Literary  and  Social  Judgments. — The  publisherB  of 
Mr.  Greg's  "  Enigmas  of  Life  *'  have  gathered  in  a  volume  which 
bears  the  above  title  a  selection  from  his  various  essays  and  re- 
views; eleven  in  number,  viz: — Madame  de  Sta6l;  British  and 
Foreign  Characteristics;  False  Morality  and  Lady  Novelists; 
Eingsley  and  Carlyle ;  French  Fiction,  The  Lowest  Deep ;  Cha- 
teaubriand; M.  de  Tocqueville;  Why  are  Women  Redundant? 
Truth  versus  Edification ;  Time ;  Good  People. 

An  Outlinb  Study  of  Man,* — ^Dr.  Hopkins  is  too  eminent  as 
a  philosophical  thinker  and  teacher,  not  only  among  his  pupils 
through  oral  instruction,  but  more  widely  through  his  published 
"  Lectures  on  Moral  Science"  and  on  "  The  Law  of  Love,"  to  leave 
occasion  for  indicating  his  merits  in  this  later  work  on  kindred 
themes.     Yet  we  cannot  but  advert  anew  to  his  singular  clearness 
of  statement  and  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  style,  and  his  apt- 
ness of  illustration.    And  it  is  to  be  observed  how  much  power 
these  qualities  give  him,  not  only  in  the  class-room  and  in  writing 
on  topics  generally  considered  abstruse,   but   on  the  platform, 
addressing  miscellaneous  assemblages,  in  behalf  of  missions  and 
other  philanthropic  enterprises.     All  who  have  occasion  to  reach 
the  public  mind,  whether  in  speech  or  writing,  may  well  study 
him  for  his  art  of  adapting  himself  on  any  subject  at  once  to  the 
more  thoughtful  feW  and  to  the  respectable  multitude.      This 
latest  work  traverses  the  field  occupied  by  those  that  have  been 
mentioned,  re-affirming  certain  positions  that  provoked  discussion, 
particularly  on  the  difference  of  choice    and  volition    and  the 
account  of  conscience  and  right,  but  differs  from  them  in  covering 
the  whole  nature  of  man,  body  and  mind,  as  in  '^  one  system," 
and  in  attempting  only,  as  the  Umits  of  one  such  volume  required, 
'^  an  outline  study,"  and  also,  as  the  title-page  indicates,  in  accom- 
panying the  survey  "  with  illustrative  diagrams  and  a  method  for 
blackboard  teaching."    The  employment  of  this  aid  in  such  a 
treatise  is  novel,  though  the  author  gives  credit  to  a  friend  for 
initiating  it.    The  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  course  of  lectures  by 
the  author  in  the  Lowell  Institute,  where  in  the  delivery  the 
blackboard  and  its  diagrams  could  be  constantly  rei'erred  to,  and 
the  advantage  is  retained  as  far  as  possible  in  the  printed  pages. 
He  believed  that  discussions  generally  regarded  as  too  abstruse 


*  An  Ou^ne  Study  of  Mm ;  or  (he  Body  tmd  Mind  in  One  System.    By  Mask 
Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.    New  York:  ScribDor,  Armstrong  &  Co.    1873.    pp.  308. 
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ooQld  be  loade,  particularly  by  stioh  meani,  intelligible  and  intei- 
esting  to  a  mixed  sasembly  iach  as  he  there  addressed,  and  tJie 
resnlt  bo  far  satiefied  him,  and  ve  presnine  the  hearers  too,  as  to 
lead  to  this  pablication.  As  to  the  "  outline"  character  of  the 
preeentatioD,  the  author  b  oertaiuly  right,  modestly  as  he  pata  H, 
in  Baying  that  it  "  baa  its  advantages  for  both  the  teacher  uid 
the  learner."  Something  of  the  kind  was  needed  particnlariy  tt 
an  introdnction  to  atadies  larger  and  more  minnte;  And  the 
advantage  of  the  "  illnatrative  diagrams"  is  as  apparent  in  Um 
book  as  OD  the  platform.  To  the  eye  the  arrangement  is  not,  it 
aeems  to  ns,  as  Incid  in  the  npper  part  of  the  stmctare  as  in  the 
lower,  and  of  course  there  may  be  room  for  qnestions  and  improve- 
ments in  this  novel  form  of  presentation,  apart  from  the  diverntj 
of  views  held  on  the  matters  under  consideration.  The  method 
will  commend  itself  to  other  teachers,  though  not  likely  to  be 
always  used  with  the  same  judgment.  By  whaterer  method,  Dr. 
Hopkins  is  sure  to  make  himself  understood  whenever  he  writ« 
or  speaks,  and  on  the  mooted  questions  of  mental  and  moral  sci- 
ence Htimnlatee  discussion  and  aids  thought  where  he  does  not 
command  assent. 

On  MissioiTB.* — The  announcement  of  a  lecture  on  Misnons  in 

Westminster  Abbey  by  the  "  Professor  of  Comparative  Phiiologj 

at  Oxford,"  on  invitation  of  the  "  Dean  of  Westminster,"  made  s 

chief  sensation  of  the  day ;  yet  it  was  only  one  instance  of  the 

greater  latitude  of  methods  allowed  in  the  Church  of  England 

than  in  the  kindred  organisation  here,  and  another  may  be  foand 

in  the  countenance  given  by  clergymen  of  that  body  to  Mrs.  H. 

C.   Dening's  evangelistic  labors,  as  also  Miss    Sarah   Smile^s 

preaching  met  with  a  Jreer  reception   among  Presbyterians  in 

Q..„.Unj  than  in  this  country.    The  Dean  shows  pret^ents  too 

lier  times  for  allowing  pubUo  religious  iuBtruction  by 

(p.   36).     The  Professor's    "Lecture"  and    the  Desn'i 

ictory  Sermon"  are  properly  given  us  together  in  this 

jomely  volume.    The  former  furnishes  a  novel  and  inter- 

tgument  for  Missions  from  a  comparison  of  the  chief 

known  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Of  the  six  (besides 

igious  systems  of  Confucius  and   Lao-tse"),  three  are 

Mm*.  A.  Lecture  delivered  in  WesbniDstei  AUte?,  oa  December  3i 
P.  Uaz  M6LLBB,  H.  A.  With  mn  Introdudoiy  Sennon  b;  ABTam 
lTAXUT,D.D.    New  Toifc :  Salbner,  ArmatroDg  A  Co.    1011.   pp-1^- 
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described  as  NbnrMUsUmairyy  Judaism,  Brahmanisin,  and  Zoro- 
astrianism,  and  these  three  as  either  dead  or  dying ;  while  the 
other  three,  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity,  are 
Mi88iofU»n/y  ''from  their  very  beginning,^'  and  are  alive  and 
expanding.  The  vitality  and  progressiveness  of  the  latter  are 
ascribed  not  to  accident  but  to  the  quality  of  the  faiths,  the 
''  spirit  of  truth"  and  the  "  spirit  of  love"  that  are  in  them.  They 
are  the  only  competitors  for  the  conquest  of  the  world,  and  it 
seems  to  be  implied  that  among  them  Christianity,  in  its  freer  or 
more  spiritual  forms,  is  destined  to  the  ascendancy.  From  the 
lecturer's  disparaging  references  to  ''creeds'*  as  compared  with 
love,  we  infer  that  his  view  of  what  is  essential  to  Christianity  is 
of  the  "  broad"  school,  as  might  be  expected,  yet  we  should  will- 
ingly submit  every  question,  as  to  the  objective  truth  concerned 
in  the  honest  use  of  such  names,  to  the  test  he  once  indicates 
(p.  66) — "what  satisfied  Christ  and  the  apostles,"  and  "many  a 
hard  working  misssionary."  Dean  Stanley's  sermon  interests  us 
even  more  than  the  professor's  lecture,  as  a  thoughtful  and  fruit- 
ful view,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  suggested  before, 
of  Paul's  answer  to  King  Agrippa,  Acts  xxvi,  29.  The  two  dis- 
courses are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  main  sub- 
ject, and,  in  connection  with  their  authors  and  the  place  of  their 
delivery,  suggestive  of  the  advanced  position  now  held  by  Chris- 
tian Missions. 

Songs  from  the  Southern  Seas.* — The  writer  of  this  hand- 
some volume,  as  his  name  might  indicate,  is  an  Irishman,  and 
does  not  fail  in  a  tribute  to  his  "  Native  Land"  (p.  151)  creditable 
to  her  and  to  himself.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  sailor,  at  least 
for  a  time,  and  conversant  with  Australia,  where  many  of  his  sub- 
jects are  found.  The  reader  is  drawn  to  him  by  the  hearty,  manly 
tone  of  the  dedication  to  Capt.  Gifford,  who,  he  says,  "  picked  him 
up  at  sea,"  "  treated  him  with  all  kindness  during  a  seven  months' 
whaling  cruise,"  and  "  lent  him  twenty  guineas  to  help  him  on  his 
way  to  America,"  adding  that  "  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  this 
little  book  can  ever  afford  him  is  the  writing  of  this  dedication." 
The  brief  Preface  too  is  full  of  good  sense  and  modesty.  Most  of 
the  larger  pieces  are  legends,  some  of  them  weird  enough,  drawn 
from  "  Southern  Seas,"  and  other  narratives,  including  war-sketches 

*  Songs  from  tfte  SouOiem  Seas,  and  oihar  Poems.    By  John  Botlb  O'Bbillt. 
Boston:  Boberts  Brothers.    1S73.    ppi  227. 
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breathing  the  patriotism  of  his  adopted  land.  He  is  right  in  claiia- 
ing  for  his  work  the  merit  of  *'  realism"  if  no  other,  and  justifies 
the  publication  when  he  well  says,  "•  Many  of  the  scenes  shown 
are  memories,  not  imaginings, — things  which  clamored  for  recog- 
tion,  and  I  have  written  them  here."  Without  much  of  the  cul- 
ture he  would  himself  desire,  he  has  some  of  the  best  qualities  of 
a  poet,  lively  conception,  descriptive  power,  and  sincere  utterance, 
and  moreover  is  truly  reverent  and  humane.  Finding  not  a  little 
native  talent  in  the  artist,  we  still  more  respect  the  elements  of 
character  in  the  man. 

On  Sblf-Culturb.* — The  accomplished  "Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh "  is  already  favorably  known  by 
other  writings,  and  among  them  "  Four  Phases  of  Morals."  The 
present  work,  of  a  very  different  character,  not  entering  so  debat- 
able a  field,  nor  so  elaborate  in  execution,  bears  marks  throughout 
of  the  same  good  sense,  manly  earnestness,  fine  culture,  and  Chris- 
tian reverence.  The  clear-cut  thought  and  direct  lively  style 
compel  attention  to  the  scholarly  and  mature  judgments  of  the 
author,  making  him  an  admirable  counselor  to  the  young,  whom 
he  addresses.  The  "  self-culture  "  he  prescribes  is  a  fit  corrective 
for  the  enervating  and  vitiating  tendencies  of  recent  literature. 
Our  readers  will  do  well  to  remember  it  in  making  presents  to  their 
young  friends.  We  suppose  it  must  be  downright  earnestness 
that  betrays  so  accomplished  a  writer  into  the  use  of  such  a  word 
as  ^'  bumptious"  (p.  27),  though  it  is  not  without  modem  authority. 

Autobiography  of  Thomas  Guthrib.! — Scotch  memoirs  have 
a  racy  flavor.  Besides  the  noted  instance  in  Dr.  Chalmers,  we 
recall  that  of  William  and  Robert  Chambers,  very  difiTerent  but 
not  less  remarkable,  which  was  freely  commended  in  our  pages, 
like  Dr.  Chalmers,  if  not  in  so  eminent  a  degree.  Dr.  Guthrie 
endeared  himself  to  the  Christian  world  wherever  English  is 
spoken,  as  no  mere  thinker  or  theologian  could  do.  His  person- 
ality was  felt  and  cherished  beyond  the  circle  of  all  who  saw  and 
heard  him.     As  an  eloquent,  magnetic  preacher,  and  a  philanthro- 

*  On  Self-  OuUure,  Intellectual^  Physical,  and  Moral,  a  vade  mecvm  for  Young  Men 
and  Students.  By  John  Stuabt  Blackie.  New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  t 
Co.     1874.    pp.  116. 

f  Autobiography  of  Thomas  ChUhrie,  D.D.,  and  Memoir.  By  his  Sons,  Ber.  Ditid 
QxTTHBiE  and  Ohablbs  J.  Quthhie,  M.  A.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  L  New  York: 
Robert  Garter  k  Brothers.     1874.     12mo,  pp.  424. 
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pist,  and  ^  whole  souled^'  Christian  man,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
left  no  saperior.     The  portrait  in  this  book  is  genial  and  benig- 
nant enongh  to  require  no  certificate  of  truthfulness.     The  work 
itself  must  get  a  wide  reception.     More  than  half  of  this  first  vol- 
ume is  taken  up  with  the  autobiography,  which  every  reader  will 
wish  that  the  author  had  begun  earlier,  so  as  to  have  completed  it 
to  the  time  of  writing,  instead  of  having  '^  to  lay  it  finally  aside 
while  in  the  midst  of  describing  the  Disruption  conflict."     It  has 
the  more  sacredness  now  as  being  '^  literally  the  last  thing   he 
worked  at  on  earth."     Its  value  is  the  greater  for  not  being  con- 
fined to  details  of  his  own  life,  but  giving  us  pictures,  from  such 
a  hand,  of  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  particularly 
of  religious  habits  and  of  education  among  the  common  people, 
and  the  writer's  mature  opinions  on  the  subjects  brought  under 
review.     Extracts  have  already  found  their  way  into  our  news- 
papers, and  we  are  tempted  to  add  others,  but  must  refer  our 
readers  to  his  own  pages.     The  rest  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  first  four  chapters  of  the  memoir  diligently  and  dutifully  pre- 
pared by  his  sons,  and  an  appendix  giving  "  two  examples"  of  his 
sermons,  the  one  "  from  his  first  discourse  as  a  licentiate,"  and  the 
other  "  from  one  in  recent  years,"  and  extracts  from  an  address 
in  1840.     His  early  life,  as  delineated  by  himself,  shows  a  certain 
robust  vitality  that  helped  to  fit  him  for  the  hard  work  he  was 
afterwards  called  to  do.     As  a  preacher  he  was  eminent  for  "  pic- 
torial power,"  yet  he  was  one  of  many  examples  showing  that  the 
predominance  of  this  gift,  or  of  power  over  the  feelings,  by  no 
means  disqualifies  a  preacher  for  commanding  the  most  intellect- 
ual hearers, — as  is  strikingly  suggested  in  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
McCosh,  which  we  cite  from  p.  322 : 

"  Deeper  down  than  even  his  power  of  exciting  emotion  by  his  pictures,  was  a 
foundation  of  sound  common  sense  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  his  pathos  was  an  efflorescence  from  this  root.  Some  years  after  this,  Sir 
William  Hamilton  one  day  said  to  me  quietly,  '  Your  friend,  Dr.  Guthrie,  is  the 
best  preacher  I  ever  heard.'  I  answered,  I  did  not  wonder  at  the  opinion,  but  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  it  expressed  by  so  g^at  a  logician  of  one  not  specially  pos- 
sessed of  large  logical  power.  He  repUed  with  great  emphasis,  '  Sir,  he  has  the 
best  of  aU  logic;  there  is  InU  one  step  between  his  premise  and  conclusion.^  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  great  Edinburgh  metaphysidao  ever  uttered  a  profounder  saying 
than  this." 

We  await  with  interest  the  completion  of  this  memoir,  renewing 
the  wish  before  expressed  in  this  journal,  that  the  occasion  for* 
such  a  tribute  might  have  been  deferred  till  t!ie  subject  could 
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carry  ont  his  cherished  parpose  of  Tinting  this  land  and  bearing 
a  part  in  the  late  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  that 
so  we  might  have  heard  for  onrselves  this  *^  prince  of  modem 
preachers." 

Faith  Work.* — ^Dr.  Cullis  and  his  manifold  work  in  Boston 
have  by  this  time  won  a  place  in  the  public  mind  large  enough 
and  warm  enough  to  warrant  an  account  of  that  work  in  its  sev- 
eral departments  and  through  successive  stages  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  present  time,  about  eight  years.  Instituted  by  him 
and  now  successfully  carried  on  under  his  direction,  are  the  "  Con- 
sumptives' Home,''  "  Children's  Home,"  "  Deaconesses'  Home," 
"  Grove  Hall  Chapel,"  and  "  Willard  Tract  Depository,"  while  he 
is  making  preparations  also  for  a  ^^  Cancer  House,"  and  a  ^  Chapel 
and  Training  College  for  Christian  Workers."  He  issues  also  three 
monthly  papers,  one  of  them  for  children.  All  these  operations 
have  been  conducted  and  the  requisite  funds  obtained  through 
that  method  of  *^  Faith"  which  was  exemplified  by  A.  G.  Francke 
in  Germany  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and  for  years  past  by  MtLller 
in  England.  Annual  reports  have  been  issued  by  Dr.  Cullis,  giv- 
ing information  of  the  character  and  progress  of  his  work  from 
year  to  year,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  guidance,  and 
showing  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  in  this  last  view  serv. 
ing  as  a  balance-sheet  in  business  transactions  and  properly 
averting  public  distrust.  No  doubt  one  effect  has  been  to  increase 
contributions  in  behalf  of  his  philanthropic  undertakings,  but  this 
was  incidental  and  unavoidable,  and  it  remains  true  that  he  has 
not  employed  direct  solicitations.  In  his  case,  as  in  George 
MtQler's,  cavilers  may  allege  this  effect  to  disparage  his  reliance 
on  prayer  and  Providence ;  but  if^  as  they  profess  to  think,  such 
reports  are  themselves  effective  natural  means  of  attracting  con- 
tributions, why  are  they  not  depended  on  by  other  "  collectors" 
and  '^agents"  for  similar  purposes?  And  what  chiefly  makes 
these  accounts  attractive  but  the  faith  and  charity  they  delineate  ? 
Dr.  Boardman,  in  this  little  volume,  sums  up  and  sets  forth  in  sno- 
cessive  chapters  the  incidents  and  lessons  that  best  deserve  a  per- 
manent record,  from  information  furnished  by  the  ^beloved 
physician." 

*  FaWi  Work,  uikdtr  Dr.  (hmt,  in  Boston.    By  Rev.  W.  B.  Boabdxav.    Boitoa: 
Willard  Tract  Beposttory.    1874.    pp.  396. 
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Gage's  "Favorite  Hymns.'** — It  was  a  happy  thought  of 
Mr.  Gage  to  bring  together  sixty-six  pieces  that  deserve  this  title, 
as  their  authors  first  gave  them  to  the  world,  often  indeed  with- 
out anticipating  the  use  that  has  consecrated  them  to  '^  the  service 
of  song."  The  compiler's  judgment  needs  no  commendation. 
The  publishers  have  done  their  part  in  fitly  investing  them  for  the 
most  fastidious  eyes.  The  interest  and  value  of  the  work  are 
enhanced  by  a  brief  ^^  Biographical  Index,"  and  the  name  and 
date  of  the  author  are  appended  to  each  hymn.  Toplady's  "  Bock 
of  Ages,"  though  included,  is  not  referred  to  in  the  table  of  first 
lines.  This  noble  hymn  is  now  never  sung  just  as  it  was  first 
printed,  and  the  editor  in  the  preface  adverts  to  the  original  line, 
"  When  my  eye-strings  break  in  death,"  as  an  example  of  one 
reason  why  some  things  cannot  be  restored,  the  later  version  hav- 
ing rooted  itself  too  strongly.  Yet  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
his  admiration  of  the  original  in  this  instance.  We  suppose  it 
to  have  been  discarded  for  some  such  reason  as  we  should  assign, 
that  the  image  is  too  violent  and  non-natural.  Apart  from  this 
instance,  Mr.  Gage  in  the  preface  has  properly  vindicated  the  pro- 
priety of  making  some  changes  in  hynmology,  as  opposed  to  the 
indiscriminate  prejudice  often  urged  on  the  other  side.  Experi- 
ence in  compiling  a  hymn-book  for  use  in  public  worship  will  rec- 
oncile the  most  sensitive  critic  to  some  innovations  already  estab- 
lished, and  even  tempt  him  further.  Yet  liberty  in  this  direction 
cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded.  By  some  oversight  in  the  index 
of  first  lines,  Cowper's  hymn,  "There  is  a  fountain,"  &c.,  is 
ascribed  to  Toplady. 

The  Relations  op  the  Kingdom  to  the  WoBLD.f — This 
work,  as  we  learn  from  a  "  prefatory  note,"  is  the  third  part  of  an 
^*  attempt  to  open  up"  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  yet  fitted 
to  be  read  independently.  "  The  two  preceding  parts,"  on  "  The 
Beatitudes"  and  "  The  Laws  of  the  Kingdom,"  we  have  not  seen, 
but  the  obvious  excellence  of  the  little  treatise  now  before  us 
leaves  us  to  wonder  that  they  are  not  more  fully  known  as  produc- 
tions of  the  same  thoughtful  writer.  After  a  careful  introduction, 
it  treats  of  the  "  Relations"  of  the  divine  kinjgdom  "  to  the  World 


*  Favorite  Hymna^  in  their  Originftl  Form.  Selected  and  yerifledbj  Wiluam 
LsoiTHABD  Gaob.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  k  Go.     1874.    pp.  115. 

^  The  EeUxtUma  of  fk6  Kmgdom  to  Iha  World,  By  J.  Oswald  Dtkbs,  D.D.  New 
Toric:  Boberl  Carter  k  Brothers.    1874.    pp.  210. 
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as  a  PoBi^ession ;"  the  "  First  Warning"  being  "  against  Covetous- 
ness,"  from  Matt,  vi,  19-24,  and  the  "  Second,"  "  against  Anxiety  " 
from  Matt,  vi,  25-34.  Then  of  the  ^  Relations  of  the  Kingdom*' 
"  to  the  World  as  Evil ;"  and  first  of  "  correcting"  its  evil,  from 
Matt,  vii,  1-6,  second  of  "  escaping"  it,  from  Matt,  vii,  V-14, 
third,  ^'  of  detecting  false  teachers  in  the  Kingdom,"  from  Matt 
vii,  15-20,  fourth, '^  of  judgment  of  evil  within  the  Kingdom," 
from  Matt,  vii,  21-23,  which  is  followed  by  a  "Conclusion," 
from  Matt,  vii,  24-27.  The  subjects  thus  indicated  are  handled 
with  much  freshness  and  discrimination  of  thought  and  precision 
of  language.  The  Scriptures  brought  into  view  are  carefrilly 
interpreted  and  applied.  Their  moral  lessons  are  most  judiciously 
set  forth.  Both  in  matter  and  manner  the  work  is  scholarly, 
thoughtful,  and  devout.  If  we  should  take  any  exception,  it 
would  be  to  something  like  excessive  elaboration  here  and  there 
in  the  style.  We  c<*rdially  commend  the  book  to  intelligent 
readers  as  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
an  exposition  of  pure  morality,  at  once  stimulating  and  healthfriL 
We  observe  that  the  writer  or  the  printer  falls  into  a  practice  now 
too  common  of  dispensing  with  the  capital  in  the  adjective  Chris- 
tian. We  have  to  ask  also  whether  the  phrase  "  wear  done,"  on 
page  53,  is  a  Scotticism  or  only  a  misprint, 

Encoubagbments  to  FArrH.* — ^This  elegant  little  volume  is 
properly  represented  by  the  title.  Mr.  Kimball  is  already  some- 
what known  among  our  readers,  through  occasional  contributions 
to  religious  journals,  as  an  earnest  Christian  in  business  life, 
strong  and  happy  in  his  own  convictions,  a  clear  and  sensible 
writer,  concerning  himself  with  questions  of  practical  religion  in 
the  light  of  the  Scriptures  and  personal  experience.  The  publish- 
ing office  is  a  voucher  for  the  sentiments  inculcated  as  of  that 
*'  school "  which  has  come  to  be  known  in  connection  with  "  the 
Higher  Life."  The  writer  is  not  so  much  restricted,  however,  as 
some  of  his  brethren  to  a  certain  range  of  thought  and  a  corres- 
ponding technical  phraseology.  He  properly  describes  his  own 
work  when  he  says,  ^*It  is  simply  a  transcript  of  direct,  affec- 
tionate conversational  endeavors,  which  the  Liord  deigne^  to  use, 
to  help  a  troubled  soul  out  of  a  sea  of  doubts ;"  and  it  further 
interests  us  to  leam  that  these  doubts  were  those  *'  of  one  whose 
father  disallowed  alike  the  claims  of  God  and  the  promises  of 

*  Encouragements  to  Faith.  Bj  Jambs  Wouam  TrnfHAT.T^  Willard  Tract  Bqxwi- 
tory,  Boston,    pp.  207. 
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God ;  of  one  whose  ancestors,  avowed  skeptics,  from  time  imme- 
morial had  done  the  same."  The  contents  are  distributed  in 
twenty-seven  brief  chapters,  or  rather  letters,  addressed  to  such 
an  inquirer.  Their  good  sense,  earnestness,  conversational  simpli- 
city, and  fidelity  to  the  Scriptures,  cannot  fail  to  make  them  use- 
ful to  many  other  inquirers.  We  commend  them  especially  for 
the  prominence  given  to  simple  faith  in  the  personal  Saviour  as 
compared  with  intellectual  processes  and  ethical  resolutions. 

Thb  Gates  of  Prayer.* — ^A  beautiful  little  volume,  the  paper, 
type,  and  binding  befitting  its  sacred  office.  It  contains  a  prayer 
for  every  morning  and  evening  in  the  month,  each  having  its  own 
Scripture  text  as  a  motto,  and  all  preceded  by  the  line,  '^  This 
gate  of  the  Lord  into  which  the  righteous  shall  enter,"  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  verse,  '^  Open  to  me  the  gates  of  righteousness :  I 
will  go  into  them,  and  I  will  praise  the  Lord."  It  is  meant  for 
private  rather  than  for  family  use.  The  name  of  the  author.  Dr. 
Macduff,  is  a  guaranty  for  the  Scriptural  quality  and  evangelic 
fervor  of  the  prayers.  We  would  not  have  any  such  books  made, 
nor  is  this  intended  to  be,  a  substitute  for  one's  own  prayers,  yet 
these  may  be  aided  by  the  daily  reading  here  given  for  a  month. 

Dr.  Prime's  "  South  and  North  of  Europe."! — ^This  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  of  the  popular  books  of  travel  of  the  season. 
About  half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  lively  description  of 
a  run  through  the  peninsula  of  Spain ;  and  the  other  half  is  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  a  rapid  journey  which  the  author  took 
to  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  to  Finland,  Sweden,  !Norway,  and 
Denmark.  Few  writers  have  the  art  of  dashing  off  a  story  of 
travel  in  so  attractive  a  manner  as  Dr.  Prime.  Long  practice  has 
made  him  nearly  perfect,  and  the  book  before  us  is  certainly  one 
of  his  bestl 

Taine's  "  Tour  through  the  Pyrenees."! — ^^  ^^'^  Eng- 
lander^  we  believe,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  magazines  of  the 
country  (1862,  p.  553)  to  call  attention  to  this  very  interesting 
book  of  M.  Taine,  which  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  of  New 

*■  Tht  GcUes  of  Prayer:  a  Book  of  Private  Devotion  for  Morning  and  Evening. 
By  the  author  of  "Morning  and  Night  Watches,"  "Memories  of  Bethanj,"  &c. 
Kew  York :  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers.     1874.    pp.  363. 

f  Tkt  AOiambra  and  the  Kremlin — The  South  and  North  of  Europe.  Bj 
Samuel  Ibsn^us  Pbimb.  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  12mo,  pp.  382. 
Handflomely  illustrated. 

X  Jbur  through  the  Pyreneea,  By  Hipfoltte  Asolphe  Taine.  Translated  by 
J.  Satpoed  Fiske.    New  York :  Henry  Holt  ft  Co.    1874.    12mo,  pp.  349. 
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York,  haye  now  reprinted  in  an  English  version.  The  first  editioB, 
with  illustrations  by  Dor6,  was  exhansted  at  once.  The  present 
edition  is  without  the  illustrations. 

XJbbbbweg's  Histoby  op  Philosopht,  (Vol  n.)* — ^Profegwr 
Morris  has  completed,  in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  his  traDsU- 
tion  of  this  excellent  manual  No  one  who  is  not  himself  & 
scholar  and  versed  in  philosophy  would  be  competent  to  such  a 

task  as   Professor  Morris  has  undertaken  and  has  satis&ctorilT 

• 

performed.  The  translator  of  such  a  work  must  not  only  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  German  language,  but  conversant  with  the  partic- 
ular themes  which  are  often  discussed  in  precise  and  condensed 
statements,  in  this  treatise.  It  will  form  an  admirable,  and  the 
best  accessible,  text-book  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  valae 
of  this  volume  is  very  much  increased  by  the  copious  and  learned 
chapters  on  the  history  of  English  and  American  philosophy,  from 
the  pen  of  the  American  editor  of  the  work.  President  Porter, 
and  by  the  dissertation  on  modem  Italian  philosophy,  contrib- 
uted by  Pro!  Botta. 

Rbcobds  of  a  Quibt  LiFB.f — ^The  Rev.  W.  K  Gage  has  done 
a  good  service  by  condensing  in  a  single  duodecimo  the  two  rather 
thick  volumes  of  the  original  edition  of  this  charming  Life  of  the 
brothers  Augustus  and  Julius  Hare.  We  have  already  spoken  in 
high  terms  of  these  Memoirs ;  and  if  any  persons  have  been 
hitherto  deterred  from  reading  these  by  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
voluminous,  this  abridged  edition  ought  to  tempt  them  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the 
season. 
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AKHctB   L— THE    NEGOTIATIONS    ON    THE  SWEDISH 

INVASION  OF  GERMANY. 

Sveriges  Hiatoria  under  Gustaf  IL  Adolpha  Segering^  af  Abra- 
ham Cronholm,  Stockholm,  1867-1872.    (6  vola) 

Oustaf  Adolf,  von  G.  DROYSfiK,  Leipzig,  1869-1870.    (2  vols.) 

Thb  period  of  the  Befonnation  and  the  Thirty  Years*  War 
(1517-1648),  as  one  of  the  four  great  epochs  in  the  history  of 
modem  times— epochs  in  which  the  preceding  age  culminates, 
and  from  which  are  deduced  the  policy  and  institutions  of  the 
following,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of  nationalism  yields  to  a 
superior,  universal  tendency — ^is  of  special  interest  to  us,  inas- 
much as  from  it  proceed  those  principles  of  national  and  inter- 
national politics,  and  those  phases  of  religion  and  theology, 
which  are  particularly  felt  in  our  times,  and  which  are  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  study  in  modem  history.  The  character 
and  career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  forming,  as  they  do,  an  im- 
portant, determinative  element  of  this  period,  have  especially 
attracted  the  attention  of  writers  of  history ;  yet  only  recently 
has  any  considerable  advance  been  made  towards  a  correct  un- 
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derstanding  of  the  man  and  his  work.     "  The  history  of  his 
Oerman  campaign,"  says  Professor  Odhner,  "  has  been  regarded 
as  the  well-known  heroic  saga  of  Sweden  and  of  the  whole 
Protestant  world — about  as  the  history  of  the  Crusades  is  that 
of  Catholicism — ^and  has,  therefore,  been  surrounded  with  a 
nimbus,  an  ideal  glory,  which  has  rendered  difficult  a  clear 
conception  both  of  the  characters  and  course  of  events.     They 
have  loved  to  see  in  Oustavus  Adolphus  a  hero  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  comparable  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  St  Ix>uis, 
as  these  stood  forth  in  the  Catholic  tradition, — a  conception 
which  still  forms  the  chief  basis  of  the  Swedish  public's  idea. 
Even  in  Protestant  Germany  the  same  became  generally  cur- 
rent in  the  last  century,  and  as  long  as  the  cosmopolitan  ten- 
dency in  historical  investigation  was  there  predominant."     But 
under  the  influence  of  particularism  the  participation  of  Ous- 
tavus Adolphus  in  the  Oerman  war  was  discussed  in  a  different 
tone;  and  those  writers,  as  Hurter,  Ofrorer  and  Koch,   who 
considered  the  question  from  the  Austrian  or  Catholic  point  of 
view,  and  who  saw  the  weal  of  the  Oerman  people  in  their 
unity  and  the  revival  of  their  national  life  through  the  Empire 
of  Austria,  represented  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  his  last,  great 
undertaking,  with  all  the  traditional  prejudices  of  the  party  to 
which  they  belonged,  denied  to  him,  as  a  man,  even  the  quali- 
ties of  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  described  him  as  an  invader 
eager  for  conquest  and  plunder.    And  while  the  Swedes  have 
been  more  justly  moderate,  denying  through  their  later  writers 
— Oeijer,  Cronholm«  Hammarstrand,  Svedelius — that  Oustavus 
Adolphus  ever  became  the  saint-like  character  of  popular  tradi- 
tion, and  giving  prominence  to  his  political  motives,  some  wri- 
ters of  North  Oermany  have  expressed  views  even  more  ex- 
treme than  those  entertained  by  the   representatives  of  the 
Hapsbui^  party.     They  cast  upon  the  King  of  Sweden  the 
responsibility  of  Oermany's  lack  of  patriotism,  her  numerous 
petty  divisions,  her  weakness  and  national  humiliation,  in  that 
through  him  the  plan  of  the  Emperor  had  been  thwarted  when 
he  was  about  to  sweep  away  the  multitude  of  States  with  their 
particular  interests  and  effect  their  unity  under  a  single  sover- 
eign, apparently  forgetting  that  this  sovereign  was  to  be  the 
head  of  the  House  of  Hapsbuig,  whose  purpose  at  onetime  was 
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to  suppress  the  Protestant  faith.  All  this  exaggeratiou  has, 
however,  contributed  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  motives  of 
Gustavus  Adolphos  in  invading  Germany,  but  it  has  helped 
indirectly  to  give  the  subject  a  more  thorough  investigation 
from  various  points  of  view.  Finally,  the  radical  idea  of  Pro- 
fessor G.  Droysen,  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  moved  to  un- 
dertake his  German  campaign  entirely  by  poMcal  motives,* 
has  not  met  with  general  acceptance,  so  that  the  question  is 
still  an  open  one ;  which  may,  perhaps,  justify  a  brief  examin- 
ation of  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
in  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  participated  prior  to  the  summer 
of  1680. 

These  negotiations  show,  that  his  policy  in  the  first  part 
of  his  reign  was  the  continuation  of  that  of  Charles  the  Ninth ; 
that  he  was  willing,  while  he  believed  his  kingdom  not  in 
need  of  foreign  support,  to  join  an  alliance  of  the  evangelical 
princes  and  States ;  and  that  later,  especially  after  the  defeat  of 
Christian  the  Fourth,  motives  of  a  purely  political  nature  were 
added  to  those  which  had  already  persuaded  him,  through  the 
combined  influence  of  which  he  determined  to  invade  Germany, 
although  he  might  not  be  able  to  make  peace  with  Poland. 

In  the  excitement  that  followed  the  death  of  King  Eric,  his 
brothers,  John  and  Charles,  received  in  common  the  homage 
the  people  were  wont  to  pay  their  sovereign.  Whatever  may 
have  been  John's  peculiar  bent,  both  held  the  same  apparent 
relation  to  the  Church.  Sweden  was  still  united  in  the  faith  of 
the  Beformation.  John  became  king,  and  his  son,  Sigismund, 
with  the  consent  of  Charles,  heir  to  the  throne.  The  king 
sought  to  lead  the  nation  back  to  Catholicism,  and  after  him 
Sigismund,  who  had  become  King  of  Poland,  continued  the 
policy  of  his  father.  Charles  endeavored  to  maintain  the  work 
of  Gustavus  Wasa*  "What  separated  the  brothers  was  in  fact 
the  same  contest  that  now  divided  the  world."  (Geijer.)    To 

*  In  his  preface  Prafeasor  Droysen  says:  "  Nicht  dass  fOr  die  Entwiddung  der 
reinen  Lehre  Oustaf  Adolfs  Eingreifen  in  die  deutschen  Angelegenheiten  ent- 
scheidend  gewesen  ist,  bestreite  ich;  aber  ich  bestreite,  dass  er  2u  NutE  iind 
Frommen  des  kirchlichen  Lebens  und  der  Grlaubensfreiheit  in  sie  hat  eingreifen 
woUen.  Ich  behaupte,  dass  ihn  Grande  durchaus  politasdier  Natur  asur  Yerwen- 
duDg  anch  dieses  MiUels  bewogen,  gezwungen  haben. 

Diese  Behaaptung  sucht  die  nachfolgende  DarsteUung  za  beweisen." 
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adjust  this  dispute  a  national  council  was  called  at  Upsala  in 
February,  1698. 

Charles  and  the  Estates  were  united  on  the  side  of  Protes- 
tantism. The  A^Ssl^^^S  confession  was  adopted  unchanged, 
and  the  Bible  was  acknowledged  as  the  only  ground  and  rule 
of  the  evangelical  doctrina  Conditions  were  framed,  to  which 
Sigismund  was  required  to  take  oath  before  he  could  receive 
the  crown:  no  Catholic  should  be  able  to  hold  office  in 
Sweden;  any  Swede  who  should  fall  away  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  or  allow  his  children  to  grow  up  in  it,  should  lose  his 
right  of  citizenship ;  Catholics  might  indeed  remain  in  the  king- 
dom, if  they  would  conduct  themselves  peaceably,  but  no 
Catholic  services  should  be  tolerated,  except  in  the  king's 
chapeL  The  council  also  resolved,  that  "  in  the  absence  of  his 
nephew,  they  would  acknowledge  Charles  as  regent,  and 
promise  him  obedience  in  all  that  he  should  do  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Augsburg  confession  in  Sweden."  September 
80,  1598,  Sigismund  landed  in  StockholuL  At  first  he  refiised 
to  comply  with  these  conditions,  but,  under  the  pressure  which 
Charles  brought  to  bear,  he  finally  submitted,  and  was  crowned. 
"  The  Estates  sang  the  Te  Deum  as  over  a  victory  won."  In 
this  contest  Sweden's  ecclesiastical  policy  for  the  future  was 
determined,  and  for  it  the  nation  was  willing  to  give  up  even 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne.  Sigismund  was  false  to  his 
oath,  and  sailed  for  Poland  in  1694,  leaving  the  people  in  dis- 
content and  bloody  strifa  The  Diet  of  Soderkoping  confirmed 
the  resolutions  that  had  been  taken  earlier  against  the  Catholics 
in  the  kingdouL  In  accordance  with  the  fi*equently  expressed 
wish  of  the  Estates,  Charles  ascended  the  throne  in  1604,  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  recognized  as  Crown  Prince.  **  The 
intrigues  of  the  Catholics,  together  witH  Sigismund  s  hereditary 
claims  and  intimate  connection  with  the  House  of  Hapsbuig, 
already  determined  Charles  the  Ninth  to  ally  himself  to  the 
princes  and  States,  which  were  induced  either  by  ecclesiastical 
or  political  reasons  to  oppose  the  plans  of  the  Catholic  propa- 
ganda for  extension,  or  at  least  the  political  influence  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg."  (Hammarstrand.)  In  1610  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  England,  through  which  he  declared  his  willingness 
to  form  an  alliance  with  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Franca 
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The  envoy  dispatched  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  same  year,  to 
effect  the  renewal  of  the  alliance  of  1569  and  its  extension  to 
England  and  Holland,  was  recalled  on  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch. At  the  same  time,  through  Strole,  van  Dyk,  Stenbock, 
and  Skytte,  he  opened  negotiations  for  an  alliance  with  the 
Netherlands  alone,  or  in  connection  with  England  and  the 
Evangelical  Union,  against  Poland  and  Spain,  the  common 
enemies  of  Sweden  and  Holland.  These  attempts  were  fruit- 
less, and  his  endeavors  to  avert  the  impending  war  with  Den- 
mark were  equally  unsuccessful ;  yet  even  with  this  cloud  ris- 
ing before  his  eyes,  he  was  not  prevented  from  seeing  the 
presage  of  a  mightier  storm  in  the  distance ;  and  in  his  last 
testament  he  especially  urged  his  queen  and  children  to  main* 
tain  friendship  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany. 

**  The  foreign  policy  of  Gustavus  Adolphus — ^and  in  most 
respects  the  internal  also — was  in  fact  merely  a  continuation  of 
that  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  rested  in  general  on  the  same 
ground  as  this,  even  if  the  daring  genius  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  time  opened  for  itself  a  more  extensive  sphere  of  activity." 
(Hammarstrand.)  In  behalf  of  the  Union,  which  was  allied 
with  England  and  Holland,  and  was  negotiating  for  an  alliance 
with  Switzerland,  France,  and  Denmark,  the  Landgrave,  Maurice 
of  Hesse,  sent  John  Zobel  to  treat  with  Sweden.  In  order 
rightly  to  understand  the  position  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the 
first  period  of  his  negotiations  with  the  princes  and  States  of 
Germany,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Union  of  1608  and 
the  League  of  Smalcalde  were  similar  organizationa  Zobel 
had  an  interview  with  the  king  (June,  1614)  in  Narva.  Among 
other  things  he  communicated  the  information,  that,  in  the  pro- 
ject of  the  allies  to  embrace  foreign  powers,  Sweden  had  been 
remembered,  and  that  the  Landgrave  would  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure for  the  Swedish  king  an  invitation  to  join  them,  if  he 
desired  to  do  so.  Maurice  was  willing  to  act  as  agent  in  such 
n^otiations.  The  king  replied,  that  under  the  circumstances 
he  regarded  the  Union  both  useful  and  necessary,  and  that  he 
had  charged  John  Casimir,  by  whom  he  had  received  previ- 
ously some  information  relative  to  it,  to  obtain,  through  the 
Elector  of  the  Palatinate  and  other  members,  an  invitation  for 
him  to  join  it ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  was  still  ignorant  of  what. 
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Casimir  had  accomplished,  Maurice,  bj  obtaining  such  an  in- 
vitation, wonld  not  only  give  an  especially  welcome  proof  of 
friendship,  but  would  also,  by  securing  the  participation  of 
Sweden,  strengthen  the  alliance  and  place  it  in  a  condition  to 
command  a  greater  degree  of  respect  Not  long  afterwards  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  Diet  of  the  Union  (dated  Heilbronn, 
Sept  25, 1614),  which  represented  the  deplorable  state  of  afiEairs 
in  Germany,  the  danger  hanging  over  the  Protestants  through 
the  increased  activity  of  the  Catholics,  and  urged  the  king  not 
to  abandon  them ;  but,  in  case  of  outbreaking  hostilities,  to 
assist  them  in  the  maintenance  of  the  evangelical  faith  and 
German  liberty;  yet  this  "was  not  a  formal  invitation  to 
alliance,  like  that  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  desired,  but 
merely  the  beginning,  the  initiative,  of  a  so-called  intimate  cor- 
respondenca"  Gustavus  Adolphus  sent  Balzar  Niemand  to 
the  allies  with  the  requested  answer  (March  2,  1615),  and  as- 
sured them,  "  that  in  consideration  of  their  great  danger  and 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  he  would  give  them  assistance  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  closed  the  Polish  war,  and  with  all 
diligence  would  undertake  to  maintain  the  Protestant  faith." 
He  closed,  however,  no  formal  alliance  with  the  members  of 
the  Union :  nor  did  Sweden,  in  its  exhausted  condition,  its 
unreliable  relations  to  Denmark,  its  wars  with  Russia  and 
Poland,  oflFer  great  resources  for  immediate  aid 

The  King  of  Sweden  continued  his  n^otiations :  with  Hol- 
land they  led  to  alliance ;  with  Bussia  to  the  treaty  of  Stol- 
bova;  with  Poland  to  armistice;  with  Brandenburg  to  the 
marriage  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  with  the  sister  of  the  elector ; 
with  Denmark  to  friendship  between  the  two  crowns;  with 
England  to  splendid  promises.  Meanwhile  the  proposition  to 
form  a  general  Protestant  alliance  was  frequently  considered, 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus  sought  the  assistance  of  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  England  in  the  Polish  war.  About  the  same 
time  (1618)  he  determined  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  allied 
princes  of  Germany  in  the  same  undertaking.  He  charged 
van  Dyk  with  a  mission  to  Heidelbei^g,  and  instructed  him  to 
show  how  the  king  was  not  able  to  make  peace  with  Poland 
and  to  represent  the  disastrous  consequences  of  allowing  Sigis- 
mund  to  execute  his  plan  against  Sweden,  since  then  not  only 
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this  kingdom  but  also  the  Baltic  would  be  at  the  dispoeal  of 
his  ally,  the  King  of  Spain,  who  would  thereby  obtain  impor- 
tant means  for  the  support  of  his  naval  power ;  whence  there 
would  result  the  overthrow  of  the  princes  and  States  on  the 
Baltic  and  the  suppression  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Germany. 
Van  Dyk  should,  therefore,  exhort  the  elector  and  his  allies 
^'  to  take  this  into  consideration,  as  the  chief  means  whereby 
the  King  of  Spain  hoped  at  last  to  be  able  to  attain  to  his  long 
sought  universal  monarchy  and  to  re-establish  the  papal  super- 
stition in  all  those  places  where,  by  the  grace  of  God,  it  had 
been  abandoned ;"  and  to  consider  how,  by  the  united  strength 
of  the  Union,  this  might  be  prevented.  The  sending  of  the 
embassy  was  several  times  postponed  and  finally  abandoned. 
With  a  similar  purpose  the  King  of  Sweden  had  in  the  mean- 
time opened  n^otiations  with  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate 
through  John  Casimir,  in  which  the  project  to  form  a  general 
Protestant  alliance  was  again  discussed  He  desired  that  the 
allied  German  princes  should  send  an  envoy  to  the  Scandi- 
navian kings  and  invite  them — at  least  the  King  of  Sweden — 
to  join  the  Union.  He  wished  also  an  influential  agent  at  the 
elector's  court,  through  whom  he  might  be  kept  informed  of 
the  state  of  afiairs  in  Germany,  and  by  whom  his  interests 
there  might  be  ftirthered.  The  elector  appeared  willing  to  com- 
ply  with  the  wishes  of  the  king:  he  sent  Christopher  von 
Dohna  to  England  (Dec^,  1618).  as  envoy  of  the  Union,  to 
advocate  before  King  James  the  affairs  of  Sweden.  Casimir 
found  in  Camerarius  a  zealous  supporter  of  Swedish  interests. 
Soon  afterwards,  probably  through  the  advice  of  Camerarius, 
the  elector  asked  the  King  of  England  to  hinder,  by  means  of 
mediation,  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark On  the  restoration  of  El&borg  to  Sweden,  friendship 
between  the  two  northern  kingdoms  was  restored ;  but  their 
relations  to  one  another  and  their  common  relations  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Protestants  in  Germany  were  such,  that  they  con- 
tinued to  be  influenced  more  or  less  by  jealousy. 

The  time  had  come  that  demanded  unity  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestants ;  "  for  with  the  Bohemian  revolution  the  signal  was 
at  last  given  for  a  great  and  decisive  conflict  between  the  two 
chief  interests,  which  for  a  century  had  separated  the  greater 
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part  of  the  population  of  Earope  into  two  hostUe  parties ;  aod 
as  King  Ferdinand  in  his  oppressed  situation  hastened  to  assure 
himself  of  the  support  of  the  Pope,  Spain,  and  Poland,  so  also 
the  Bohemian  Protestants  endeavored  to  make  their  cause  a 
general  concern  of  Protestantism."  With  this  purpose  they 
wrote  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  (March  S,  1619),  vindicating  their 
conduct  and  urging  him  to  give  them  counsel  and  assistance 
and  to  induce  the  Netherlands  and  the  Hanse  towns  to  embrace 
their  cause.  But  unity  was  not  easily  attainabla  Saxony  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt  continued  to  hold  a  doubtful  relation  to  the 
Union,  and  exerted  an  influence  for  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
and  against  the  Protestants.  Even  the  members  of  the  Union 
themselves  were  not  united,  and  the  young  and  inexperienced 
Elector  of  the  Palatinate  had  not  the  capability  to  be  a  success- 
ful head  and  leader  of  the  sama  One  member,  however,  if 
not  eminently  fortunate,  manifested,  nevertheless,  a  commend- 
able zeal.  In  view  of  the  inability  of  the  allies  alone  to  with- 
stand the  threatening  storm,  he  urged  a  general  evangelical 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  alliance,  that  should 
embrace,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  Protestants  of  Germany, 
inclusive  of  the  Bohemians ;  also  Holland,  England,  Protestant 
Switzerland,  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  In  the  letter 
which  the  members  of  the  Union  sent  to  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  Christian  the  Fourth,  Gasimir  saw  a  step  towards  more 
intimate  relations  between  the  Swedish  king  and  the  German 
allies. 

In  the  diet  of  the  Union  in  Heilbronn  (May,  1619)  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  war ;  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Fred- 
eric the  Fifth,  was  given  the  command-in  chief;  and  the  Bohe- 
mians were  assured  of  a  *' friendly  correspondence,"  but  not 
admitted  to  alliance^     The  general  convention,  proposed  bj 
Maurice,  was  to  be  held  in  MUlhausen,    and  Christian  the 
Fourth,  as  prince  of  the  Empire,  was  invited  to  participate  in  its 
negotiations.     The  allies,  in  their  letter  to  the  King  of  Sweden, 
referred  to  the  account  of  the  condition  of  their  affairs,  made 
to  him  in  1614 ;  represented  the  increasing  danger  to  which 
the  evangelical  estates  were  subjected  by  the  Catholics,  and  the 
increasing  need  of  union  and  defence ;  and  finally  expressed 
the  hope,  that  Gustavus  Adolphus,  as  an  esteemed  evangelical 
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potentate,  would  consider  the  approaching  peril  and  not  allow 
the  enemy  any  advantages  in  Sweden ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  support  the  evangelical  cause  in 
the  future,  since  there  was  involved  in  it  "  a  question  of  the 
honor  of  God,  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  thousands  of  souls  in  the  true  faith."  They  desired 
to  maintain  meantime  an  intimate  correspondence  with  him, 
and  promised  to  -givfe  him  assistance,  when  he  should  wish  it 
Ferdinand  was  chosen  Emperor,  and  Frederic  the  Fifth 
became  King  of  Bohemia.  Casimir  had  urged  Frederic  to 
accept  the  Bohemian  crown,  hoping  thereby  to  effect  an  alliance 
between  him  and  the  King  of  Sweden ;  since  they  would  then 
have  the  same  cause  to  vindicate,  and  in  the  King  of  Poland  a 
common  neighbor  and  a  common  enemy.  Hitherto  the  Elector 
of  the  Palatinate  and  the  other  members  of  the  Union  had 
refused  to  ally  themselves  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  not  wish- 
ing to  break  with  the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg; but,  having  ascended  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  Fred- 
eric had  thereby  put  himself  in  a  position  hostile  to  Sigismund, 
whence  there  was  opened  a  favorable  prospect  for  the  Swedish 
alliance.  Both  parties  favored  it.  In  his  interview  with 
Frederic  at  Frankfort,  Casimir  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
to  dispatch  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Kings  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden  in  the  name  of  the  Union,  or  of  the  King  of  Bohe- 
mia. Casimir  was  willing  to  undertake  such  a  mission.  That 
they  should  agree  on  mutual  support  in  men  and  money  was 
his  view  of  an  alliance  between  the  Union  or  the  Bohemian 
king  and  Sweden.  In  case  of  inability  to  furnish  such  aid, 
Gustavtts  Adolphus  might  inVade  Livonia,  and  keep  the  Polish 
forces  employed  there.  Among  the  letters  which  Frederic  sent 
from  Amberg  to  the  courts  with  which  he  stood  in  friendly 
relations,  informing  them  of  his  determination  to  accept  the 
Bohemian  crown,  was  one  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  stating  that 
he  had  not  sought  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  but  had  determined 
to  receive  it,  in  consideration  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
Germany  and  the  whole  evangelical  Church,  and  for  the  honor 
of  God  and  the  extension  of  the  Gospel ;  the  same  letter  con- 
tained also  a  petition  for  support  The  general  convention  of 
Mulbausen  was  postponed  to  meet  in  Nuremberg  in  Novem- 
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ber,  and  before  its  opening  Frederic  received  a  letter  from  the 
King  of  Sweden,  wherein  the  latter  expressed  ^'  his  desire  to 
participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  German  Protestants,"  his  appro- 
bation of  their  preparations  for  war,  and  his  willingness' to  for- 
nish  the  required  assistanca  By  rendering  such  assistance  he 
would,  as  Frederic  assured  him  in  reply,  acquire  the  especial 
friendship  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  his  allies.  The  conven- 
tion at  Nuremberg  lacked  energy:  it  refused  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Bohemians,  and  in  its  military  preparations 
assumed  merely  a  position  of  defence,  and  resolved  to  continae 
negotiations  with  the  enemy.  The  discussion  on  the  Swedish 
alliance  is  said  to  have  been  secret,  and  was  probably  resultless. 
Frederic  determined,  however,  to  send  an  embassy  to  Sweden, 
which  was  intrusted  to  Oasimir  in  January,  1620.  Meanwhile 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  on  receiving  the  information  that  Frederic 
had  accepted  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  dispatched  Butgers  to 
Prague  to  congratulate  the  Estates  and  the  newly  elected  king; 
but  the  more  special  business  of  the  embassador  was  to  find 
out,  and  give  the  King  of  Sweden,  information  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Bohemia,  that  he  might  determine  his  course  accord- 
ing to  the  prospects  and  demands  of  the  circumstances.  Were 
these  favorable,  he  wished  to  enter  into  more  intimate  relations 
with  the  Bohemians  and  make  with  them  and  their  allies  a 
common  cause  against  Poland.  Such  a  union,  it  was  thought, 
would  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  general  Protestant  alliance. 
Butgers  was  instructed  to  negotiate  first  with  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  become  an  ally  of  the  Prot- 
estants. He  departed  for  Germany  about  the  first  of  January, 
1620,  and  a  few  days  later  Gustavus  Adolphus  received  Fred- 
eric's letter  from  Nuremberg  (dated  Nov.  14,  1619),  containing 
an  account  of  Poland's  hostilities  against  Silesia,  and  soliciting 
assistance.  At  the  same  time  he  received  several  letters  fiom 
John  Casimir,  which  exhorted  him  to  declare  formally  his 
desire  for  an  alliance  with  King  Frederic,  who  would  then  com- 
ply with  his  wishes.  Although  he  was  now  determined  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Bohemians  and  the  allied  princes  of 
Germany,  he  nevertheless  desired  King  Frederic  and  his  allies^ 
^^**ough  an  embassy  to  Sweden,  formally  to  solicit  him  to  take 
^tep  and  to  assure  him  of  their  support,  in  case  he  should 
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need  it ;  otherwiBe  he  would  not  give  up  the  peace  his  king- 
dom enjoyed.  Shortly  afterwards  he  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  the  Germans  manifested  so  little  interest  in  this 
matter.  *  He  did  not  need  to  seek  alliance  with  foreign  powens, 
since  experience  showed  that  Sweden's  forces  in  themselves 
were  adequate  for  the  nation's  defence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  bad  strong  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  plunge  his  people  into 
war,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  improbable  that  they  would  soon 
be  disturbed  by  hostilities  from  Poland,  since  Sigismund's 
attention  was  called  to  the  troubles  in  Bohemia ;  yet  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  invade  Livonia,  when  the  term  of  the  Polish 
armistice  should  have  expired ;  in  fact,  was  determined  ^^  not  to 
take  his  hand  from  the  conmion  cause.''  When,  therefore, 
Casimir  informed  him  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Bohemia  and 
asked  aid  for  the  Protestants,  the  king  declared  that  he  would 
send  them  eight  cannons  and  five  hundred  shot  for  each.  In 
his  account  of  this  mission  Casimir  said,  ''that  it  was  not 
owing  to  any  lack  of  good- will  on  the  part  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  still  less  to  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  commissioner,  if 
its  result  did  not  correspond  to  the  wishes  of  King  Frederia'.' 
Towards  the  close  of  April,  having  failed  in  the  negotiations 
with  Saxony,  Rutgers  arrived  in  Pragua  The  parties  of  Frederic 
and  Ferdinand  presented  at  this  time  a  strong  contrast  When 
Frederic  accepted  the  crown,  he  had  counted  on  the  united 
action  of  the  several  Protestant  powers  in  behalf  of  the  Bohe- 
mians. In  this  he  iiad  been  disappointed  ;  where  he  had  hoped 
to  meet  with  zealous  co-operation,  he  had  only  found  hesitancy, 
coldness,  and  indifference ;  and  the  power  of  the  nation  itself 
was  paralyzed  by  the  prominence  of  its  particular  interests  and 
by  the  incapacity  of  the  king.  The  party  of  Ferdinand,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  found  support  among  the  Catholics  every- 
where, who,  while  the  Protestants  were  manifesting  their  imbe- 
cility at  the  convention  of  Nurembei^,  had  taken  measures  to 
strengthen'  the  League  and  to  put  on  foot  an  army  of  25,000 
men.  Frederic  received  the  embassador  with  extravagant  ex- 
pressions of  friendship  and  confidence ;  and,  since  the  Union 
had  refused  to  espouse  the  Bohemian  cause,  he  sought  to  form 
a  special  alliance  with  Sweden.  The  King  of  Sweden  wished 
to  learn  what  conditions  the  Bohemian  court  would  impose 
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upon  those  it  might  seek  as  allies,  but  commanded  Butgers  not 
to  make  any  agreement,  whereby  he  would  place  himself  or  the 
nation  under  obligations  to  King  Frederic.  Gastavns  Adolphos 
thus  determined  to  wait  for  future  developments  before  taking 
a  decisive  step,  and  in  this  he  was  confirmed  by  his  eml^issador 
and  by  the  rapid  succession  of  following  events.  The  clouds 
gathered  and  broke  at  last  over  the  Bohemian  Protestants  in 
the  battle  of  White  Mountain.  Soon  afterwards  the  unfortu- 
nate king  wrote  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  representing  the  neces- 
sity of  union  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  and  urging  him  to 
rescue  the  evangelical  cause. 

The  King  of  England  attempted  meantime  to  persuade  Chris- 
tian the  Fourth  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  Bohemians. 
Christian  paid  a  subsidy  of  200,000  rix-doUars,  not,  however, 
merely  because  he  wished  to  assist  Frederic,  but  because  he 
hoped  thereby  to  take  a  step  towards  an  alliance  with  England; 
for  he  had  already  formed  the  plan  of  uniting  the  Protestant 
powers  in  a  confederation.  To  effect  this  was  the  business  of 
the  Congress  of  Segeberg  (March,  1621).  Denmark,  England, 
and  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  a  number  of  German  princes, 
were  represented ;  but  Gustavus  Adolphus  replied  to  the  call, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  send  a  deputy,  and  quite  as 
impossible  to  render  immediate  assistance ;  since  the  armistice 
with  Poland  drew  near  its  end,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  a 
treaty  of  peace  or  a  renewal  of  hostilities  would  follow.  In 
case  of  peace,  as  he  wrote  later,  he  would  hasten  to  aid  the 
allies.  They  determined  to  form  a  defensive  alliance ;  to  oiganize 
an  army  of  6,000  in&ntry  and  8,000  cavalry,  which  should  not 
only  defend  Lower  Saxony,  but  also  assist  the  Union.  Den- 
mark became  the  ally  of  England,  and  Christian  promised  to 
pay  100,000  rix-doUars  to  be  used  in  the  interests  of  Frederic. 
The  negotiations  between  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  were 
not  equally  successful  Through  the  Congress  a  step  was  taken 
towards  a  more  intimiate  relation  between  the  powers  repre- 
sented. While  they  were  thus  n^otiating  for  the  advantage 
of  Protestantism,  the  members  of  the  Union  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Spanish  general,  Spinola,  in  which  they  pledged 
themselves  not  to  aid  Frederic,  to  dissolve  their  alliance,  and 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  Palatinate.  The  Union 
ended  with  the  assembly  in  Heilbronu  (May,  1621). 
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The  renewed  hostilities  between  Sweden   and  Poland  de- 
manded the  attention  of  Gustayus  Adolphus  during  these 
negotiations.      After  Frederic  had  been  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  of  assistance  ftt>m  Denmark  and  England,  he  turned 
to  Sweden,  and  reviyed  the  project  to  form  a  general  Protestant 
alliance,  with  the  new  feature,  that  it  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Swedish  king;  and  inasmuch  as  the  means 
hitherto  employed  had  been  inadequate  to  restore  to  Frederic 
his  hereditary  possessions,  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  the  Polish 
war  to  the  Silesian  and  Moravian  frontier,  thus  compelling  the 
Emperor  to  call  his  troops  from  Germany.     The  King  of  Swe* 
den  was  willing,  in  case  he  should  be  duly  supported,  to  under- 
take the  execution  of  this  plan.     The  Netherlands  offered  a 
subsidy  and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Venetians,  the  Ger* 
man  princes,  and  others  to  give  assistance.      Camerarius,  as 
agent  of  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  went  to  Sweden  in  the 
aatumn  of  1628,  and  found  Gustavus  Adolphus  disposed  earn- 
estly to  act  in  the  cause  of  Frederic,  yet  waiting  to  assure  him- 
self of  a  greater  degree  of  security  from  Danish  hostility  and  to 
obtain  a  more  favorable  resolution  in  his  behalf  from  England. 
King  James,  upon  whom  under  the  circumstances  much  de- 
pended, dispatched  an  envoy  to  the  King  of  Sweden ;   yet 
his  relations  to  Denmark  had  been  such,  since  the  Congress  of 
Segeberg,  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  he  would  now  sud- 
denly prefer  Sweden,  especially  as  the  latter  power  was  in- 
volved in  a  distant  private  war,  and  while  he  saw  Denmark 
and  Lower  Saxony  dangerously  threatened,  and  thus  under 
greater  necessity  of  arming  in  their  own  defence.     He  sent, 
therefore,  another  envoy,  Anstruther,  to  Denmark  to  form  an 
alliance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  princes  and 
estates  concerned,  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  Elector  of 
the  Palatinata    In  answering  Anstruther,  Christian  the  Fourth 
said  that  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  alliance  and  the  pro- 
posed war.     At  the  same  time,  there  were  present  at  the  Danish 
court  embassadors  from  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  France,  and 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.     The  Emperor  wished  to  induce 
the  King  of  Denmark  to  remain  neutral ;  Louis  the  Thirteenth 
and  George  William  desired  to  win  him  for  an  alliance  against 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.    The  king  was  willing  to  accept  the 
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Utter  proposition,  but  the  Coancil  was  opposed  to  hostilities 
with  the  Emperor,  and  tbroagh  tbeii  influence  Christian  was 
compelled  to  modify  his  reply  to  Aostruther  (Joly  27,  1024), 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  join  the  alliance  nor  aid  in  tiie 
projected  campaign  against  the  Catholics. 

Spens,  the  English  eayoy,  arrived  at  the  Swedish  oonrt  in 
^ngusL  In  addition  to  his  comniisaioQ  irom  King  James,  he 
was  secretely  instructed  by  Frederic  and  the  Prinoe  of  Wales 
not  ooly  to  solicit  Qastavus  Adolphus  to  join  an  alliance,  but 
also  to  engage  in  an  independent  undertaking.  They  promised 
support  He  should  transfer  the  war  to  Silesia,  and  ooofer 
with  others  on  the  plan  of  operations.  The  king  replied  (Aug: 
22)  that  he  would  energetically  begin  the  undertaking.  OxeD- 
atjema  sent  the  plan  of  the  proposed  campaign  to  Camereriug 
two  days  later.  This  was,  that  all  evangelical  powers,  together 
with  France  and  her  allies,  should  unite  io  a  great  alliance 
against  the  House  of  Hapsbnrg;  that  the  King  of  Sweden 
should  have  the  command-in-chief,  and  lead  the  first  divisioD 
of  the  army  through  Poland.  The  relation  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  to  Poland  made  it  improbable  that  this  plan 
would  meet  with  his  approval,  since  in  it  lay  the  possibility 
that  Prussia  might  become  the  seat  of  war.  He  favored  mths 
a  campaign  whose  chief  basis  of  operations  would  be  on  the 
Bhin&  To  advocate  such  an  undertaking  Bellin  had  been  st 
the  Danish  court,  and  for  the  same  object  be  had  an  interview 
with  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  expressed  his  willingness  to  join 
an  alliance  for  the  advantage  of  the  Protestant  party,  and  gave 

'"My   the   same   conditions  to  Brandenburg  as  he  bad 

ly  given  to  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  Frederic,  and  the 
.nds ;  and  asserted  that,  notwithstanding  the  inconven- 
being  so  fer  from  his  kingdom,  should  the  security  of 
be  guaranteed  to  him,  he  would  join  with  the  other 
0  execute  the  plan  proposed  by  Brandenburg.  Id  the 
of  this  year  he  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  allies  and 
other  preparations  for  the  undertaking.  Brandeoboig 
td  itself  with  him,  and  he  had  a  favorable  prospect  of 
Irom  other  sources.  He  only  awaited,  before  bc^Doing 
paign,  the  favoring  determination  of  England  and 
nd  the  definite  assent  of  the  German  princea 
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While  there  was  for  Gostavus  Adolphus  bat  a  single  step  to 
actual  participation  in  the  German  war,  he  was  destined  to  be 
tripped  by  Christian  of  Denmark.  Obliged  by  his  Council  to 
reject  the  proposition,  through  the  acceptance  of  which  the 
King  of  Sweden  was  rapidly  coming  to  the  active  leadership  of 
the  allied  Protestant  powers,  Christian  the  Fourth  was  unable 
to  suppress  his  jealousy  and  remain  neutral.  In  spite  of  the 
articles  of  agreement  (of  1624)  between  the  two  northern  king- 
doms, he  began  negotiations  with  Poland  against  Sweden.  If 
Christian's  conduct  in  this  was  opposed  to  the  named  treaty,  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  determination,  which  he  entertained 
both  before  and  after  it,  not  to  let  Gustavus  Adolphus  be- 
come more  powerful  than  he  then  was.  The  King  of  Sweden 
was  opposed  to  war  with  Denmark  for  the  double  reason,  that 
it  would  give  a  strong  ally  to  his  enemy,  Poland,  and  hinder 
the  execution  of  his  project  against  the  Emperor.  Christian's 
(H>urse  was  not  quite  plain  to  himself :  particular  interests  made 
him  desire  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  and  Sigis- 
mund  ;  yet  to  attempt  to  do  this  would  be  to  break  with  those 
who  had  offered  him  the  leadership  in  the  proposed  alliance 
before  tximing  to  Sweden ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw  the 
possibility  of  defeating  the  project  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  by 
other  means  than  intrigues  with  the  Catholics,  especially  by 
taking  up  the  negotiations  with  the  other  powers  where  they 
were  dropped  in  July,  whereby  he  hoped  to  obtain  what  the 
King  of  Sweden  had  conditioned  for  himself  and  crowd  him 
from  his  position  of  influence.  With  this  plan  he  entered  the 
lists,  not  as  Gustavus'  enemy,  but  as  his  rival  in  seeking  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  common  cause ;  and  he  had  hope  of 
success  from  the  &ct  that  England  bad  only  with  unwilling- 
ness and  hesitancy  sought  the  King  of  Sweden  for  a  position 
previously  designed  for  himself  Towards  the  end  of  1624  the 
English  court  became  the  centre  of  important  negotiations : 
Gustavus  Adolphus  urged  the  formation  of  the  alliance  under 
his  direction ;  Christian  the  Fourth  endeavored  to  elicit  from 
the  parties  of  the  proposed  union  the  proposition  he  had  once 
rejected.  In  England's  relations  with  Sweden  King  James  had 
been  little  more  than  a  passive  spectator  of  the  negotiations 
conducted  by  Frederic  and  the  Prince  of  Wales;  but,  in 
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through  intrigue  to  gain  that  which  the  King  of  Sweden  now 
offered  of  his  own  accord ;  and  in  the  negotiations  between 
the  King  of  Denmark  and  George  William,  the  former  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  gire  over  all  his  soldiers  to  Gustavns 
Adolpha&  But  a  proposition  was  made  to  support  two  armies 
of  25,000  infantry  and  6,000  cavaliy,  which  should  act  inde- 
pendently of  one  another;  one  under  Gustayus  Adolphns 
through  Poland  to  Silesia,  the  other  under  Christian  the  Fourth 
through  Gennany  to  the  Palatinate.  Favoring  this  proposition, 
and  fearing  to  assume  the  responsibility  which  the  direction  of 
the  whole  undertaking  would  impose  upon  him,  Christian  dis- 
patched an  envoy  to  Stockholm  to  o£fer  the  King  of  Sweden 
the  whole  Danish  army,  in  case  he  should  prefer  to  abandon 
ijie  campaign  rather  than  to  consent  to  the  proposed  division 
of  forces,  demanding  as  compensation  only  the  payment  of  the 
amount  expended  in  its  enlistment  The  king  replied  ti^at  he 
did  not  intend  to  withdraw  from  the  common  cause^  but^  under 
certain  conditions,  was  willing  to  engage  in  the  war,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  of  the  allies  for  supporting  two  armies  of 
equal  strength.  Notwithstanding  his  manifested  anxiety,  the 
King  of  Denmark  was  hereafter  disinclined  to  continue  the 
negotiations,  and  desired  to  cast  the  burden  of  them  on  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  Gustavus  Adolpbus  received  the 
news  that  King  James  had  rejected  his  proposition,  on  account 
of  its  too  great  demands,  and  farther  correspondence  convinced 
him  that  the  hope  of  carrying  out  his  project  must  be  aban- 
doned. He  turned  his  attention  from  Denmark  to  Poland,  and, 
the  armistice  with  Sigismund  having  ended  in  March,  made  a 
successAil  campaign  on  the  Duna  the  following  summer. 

After  James  had  rejected  the  Swedish  proposition,  the  Netb^- 
lands  became  the  determinative  power  in  the  anti-Hapsbuig 
party,  and  the  policy  of  this  nation  was  determined  not  only 
by  its  relations  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Protestant  powers,  but 
also  by  those  which  it  sustained  to  Spain.  A  more  extensive 
alliance  than  that  proposed  in  1624  was  desired ;  an  alliance 
against  the  entire  House  of  Hapsburg.  In  the  east,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  the  princes  and  Estates  of  Germany  should  con- 
stitute one  part  of  the  Union  ;  while  England,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands  should  form  the  other  part^  Gasper  von  Yossbeigen, 
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who  had  been  commissioned  to  negotiate  with  the  eastern 
powers,  was  unable  to  accomplish  anything  in  Copenhagen,  on 
account  of  the  irresolution  of  the  king.  In  Biga  he  met  the 
Swedish  envoy,  Salvius,  who  informed  him  that,  when  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  should  have  ended  the  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  he  would  turn  against  the  League  and  the  oppressors 
of  the  Protestants  in  the  Empire.  The  King  of  Sweden  replied 
to  Yossbeigen's  letter,  that  had  the  communication  been  made 
to  him  before  he  left  Sweden,  he  might  have  rendered  the 
assistance  required,  which  he  was  now  prevented  from  doing  by 
the  business  of  a  campaign.  He  instructed  Butgers,  his  minis- 
ter at  the  Hague,  in  accordance  with  Yossbergen's  request,  to 
treat  with  the  other  powers  on  the  scheme  of  the  allianca 

Shortly  afterwards,  while  the  king  was  encamped  before 
Mitau,  Adolphus  Frederic  of  Mecklenburg  dispatched  an  en- 
voy, who  informed  him  of  the  critical  state  of  ai&irs  in  Lower 
Saxony,  requested  aid,  and  asked  him  to  come  to  Germany  in 
person.  G-ustavus  Adolphus  assured  the  envoy  of  his  good- 
will towards  the  duke,  but  .was  unable  to  assist  him  before  the 
following  summer,  when,  should  it  be  desired,  he  would  make 
a  campaign  in  his  behalf  with  a  portion  of  his  army.  He 
urged  the  duke  to  procure  the  means  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  expedition,  and  to  this  end  advised  an  alliance  with  Hol- 
land. He  also  counselled  the  German  princes  to  sustain  Chris- 
tian the  Fourth,  and  suggested  that  they  should  make  him 
Emperor.  He  nevertheless  remained  by  his  former  plan,  and 
began  again  to  entertain  hopes  of  being  able  to  lead  the  allied 
army  against  the  Catholics;  consequently,  on  the  death  of 
James,  he  dispatched  Gabriel  Oxenstjema  to  England,  hoping 
to  find  in  King  Charles  as  earnest  a  supporter  of  Sweden's 
interests  as  he  had  had  in  Charles,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But 
the  tide  of  English  politics  had  turned.  In  September  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  was  formed  between  England  and 
the  Netherlands.  Busdorf  sought  to  effect  an  extension  of  it 
to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  but  without  result,  inasmuch  as  the 
attention  of  the  allies  was  no  longer  directed  chiefly  to  the 
affairs  of  Germany,  but  towards  Spain.  However,  much,  there- 
fore, they  may  have  desired  a  union  of  the  eastern  powers,  an 
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alliance  with  France  appeared  to  them  of  vastly  more  impor- 
tance. 

The  energetic  politics  of  the  Bonrbons  disappeared  for  a 
time  from  France,  on  the  death  of  Heniy  the  Fourth.  The 
ability  of  Maria  de'  Medici  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  govern- 
ment, and  she  sought  support  in  closer  relations  with  Spain. 
France  fell  into  apparent  indifference  to  the  progress  of  the 
Emperor,  which  left  him  undisturbed  by  the  French  to  extend 
his  conquests  in  Germany,  establish  his  influence  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  and  undertake  the  subjugation  of  Holland. 
August,  1624,  Richelieu  took  the  reins  of  government  His 
plan  was  to  employ,  by  a  system  of  cunning  n^otiations,  the 
enemies  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to  obstmct  its  progress 
without  bringing  France  itself  into  open  hostility  with  it 
"  The  renewed  alliance  between  Holland  and  France,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  English  Crown  Prince  with  the  Princess  Henrietta, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Q-raubunden,  together 
with  the  deliverance  of  Yaltelline  from  the  papal  troops,  which 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Avignon  (1628)  had  it  in  pos- 
session— these  were  the  immediate  results  of  that  policy 
which  led  France  back  to  the  course  followed  by  Francis  the 
First  and  Henry  the  Fourth."  (Hammarstrand.)  It  was  to 
Richelieu  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  importance  whether 
Christian  the  Fourth  or  Gustavus  Adolphus  should  assilme  the 
command  of  the  Protestant  army,  provided  only  that  it  should 
be  successful  against  the  Emperor. 

The  convention  at  the  Hague  met  in  November,  and,  Decem- 
ber 9,  an  alliance  was  formed  between  Denmark,  England,  and 
the  Netherlands.  Through  the  illness  and  death  of  Rutgers, 
the  Swedish  interests  were  left  without  a  representative,  and 
Sweden  was  not  included ;  nor  were  all  the  efforts  of  Bucking- 
ham and  the  English  court  adequate  to  persuade  France  to 
participate  in  it  Among  other  things,  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment conditioned,  that  the  allies  should  support  an  army,  con- 
sisting of  from  20,000  to  80,000  infantry  and  from  7,000  to 
8,000  cavalry  ;  that  England  should  pay  monthly  800,000,  and 
the  Netherlands  60,000  florins ;  that  England  should  strengthen 
her  fleet ;  that  the  Netherlands  should  so  increase  its  army  as 
to   prevent  its  territory  from  becoming  the  basis  of  hostile 
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operations  against  Denmark ;  and  that  they  should  continue  in 
arms  until  peace  was  re-established  in  Germany.  Since  James 
bad  rejected  the  Swedish  proposition,  because  its  demands 
were  too  great,  his  promise  to  give  a  monthly  subsidy  of 
300,000  florins,  which  everybody,  except  perhaps  the  King  of 
Denmark,  believed  the  nation  unable  and  unwilling  to  pay, 
appeared  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  like  an  insult,  and  removed 
all  ground  for  the  hope,  which  the  allies  still  entertained,  of 
persuading  him  to  join  the  alliance.  Camerarius*  mission  to 
Stockholm  was,  therefore,  without  result 

In  the  summer  of  1626  Gustavus  Adolphus  transferred  the 
seat  of  the  Polish  war  to  Prussia.  This  placed  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  in  a  doubtful  position ;  for  he  feared  that  hos- 
tility to  Poland  would  result  in  the  loss  of  this  province,  and 
that  an  attempt  to  resist  the  Swedish  arms  would  make  it  the 
scene  of  actual  war£Ekre,  ending  in  its  unconditional  subjuga- 
tion ;  while,  by  judicious  neutrality  and  mediation,  he  hoped 
to  obviate  hostilities  altogether,  or  remove  them  to  some  place 
outside  of  his  dominion.  Sigismund  requested  him  to  send 
troops  against  the  Swedes,  but  Gustavus  Adolphus  reminded 
him  of  the  allegiance  which  he  owed,  as  a  Protestant  prince,  to 
that  party.  He  determined  to  avoid  a  breach  with  either,  and 
was  consequently  neither  a  declared  enemy  nor  a  reliable  friend 
of  one  or  the  other.  The  government  of  Konigsberg  accepted  the 
conditions  of  neutrality  proposed  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
pledged  itself  to  allow  no  hostilities  to  be  exercised,  during 
the  war,  from  its  harbor  or  territory  against  him  or  his  king- 
dom. He,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  the  inhabitants  freedom 
of  trade  and  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and 
revenuea  Between  Denmark  and  Mansfield,  the  Emperor, 
King  Sigismund,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  George  William 
was  in  doubt  which  way  to  turn.  His  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Prussia,  and  the  relation  of  that  province  to  the  two 
hostile  kings,  limited  him,  however,  to  two  alternatives.  Early 
in  1627  he  agreed  upon  an  armistice  with  the  King  of  Sweden, 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  would  not  abide  by  its  con- 
ditions ;  it  failed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  King  of 
Poland.  Of  Sigismund 's  commands  to  him,  either  to  retake 
Pillau  or  to  send  all  of  his  troops  to  the  Polish  headquarters, 
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the  one  was  quite  as  difficult  to  execute  as  the  other.  He 
nevertheless  attempted  the  latter,  and  thus  cast  himself  once 
more  into  the  arms  of  Sweden's  enemy.  This,  however,  con- 
tributed little  to  render  his  position  more  satisfactory  to  him- 
self. Threatened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Swedish  forces, 
which,  since  his  attempt  to  reinforce  the  Polish  army,  bad  cast 
upon  Prussia  the  burden  of  supporting  a  campaign,  and  with 
the  loss  of  that  province  by  the  Poles,  on  the  other,  he  was  by 
no  means  in  a  condition  to  manifest  strong  inclinations  towards 
either  party.  He  opened  n^otiations  with  the  King  of  Sweden 
in  July,  which  led  to  a  treaty  about  the  middle  of  August, 
according  to  which  Brandenburg  was  to  remain  neatral.  It 
was  renewed  October  26. 

The  events  which  happened  meantime  in  Germany  were  of 
such  a  character  as  to  give  to  the  Swedish  negotiations  that  fol- 
lowed them  a  feature,  which,  if  it  was  found  in  those  that  pre- 
ceded, was  by  no  means  their  only  feature.     Mansfield's  army 
was  destroyed ;  Christian  the  Fourth  had  suffered  the  inglorious 
defeat  of  Lutter ;  the  imperialists  were  advancing  towards  the 
Baltic  and  the  Danish  peninsula;  and  that  plan  had  been  devel- 
oped through  which  the  Emperor  hoped  to  become  the  head  of 
the  predominant  naval  power  in  the  north.     The  effect  of  this 
defeat  on  the  princes  of  North  Germany  was  to  banish   all 
thoughts  of  further  alliance  with  the  Emperor's  enemies.     Meck- 
lenburg, however,   was  occupied  by  Christian's  troops,  and 
obliged  to  hold  to  Denmark,  although  with  little  hope  of  find- 
ing there  relief  from  the  danger  which  became  ever  more  threat- 
ening.    Adolphus  Frederic  sent,  therefore,  to  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, urging  him  to  place  one  or  two  men-of-war  before  the  port 
of  Wismar ;  to  which  the  king  replied,  that  he  was  willing  to 
assist  the  duke  or  the  common  cause,  but  hesitated  to  comply 
with  the  request,  because  he  could  not  see  that  any  benefit 
would  arise  from  it      At  the  same  time  he  advised  that  an 
alliance  be  formed  between  those  powers  whose  territory  bor- 
dered on  the  Baltic,  and  complained  of  the  wavering  and  irres- 
olute conduct  of  the  German  princes.     The  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg manifested  hereafter  a  faithful  alliance  to  the  Protestant 
party,  and  more  especially  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  hoping  still 
to  prevent  his  territory  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
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enemy.  In  the  negotiations  which  he  opened  with  Gastavus 
Adolphus,  in  the  summer  of  1627,  the  king  showed  a  willing- 
ness to  comply  with  his  wish,  but  desired  more  definite  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  his  plan,  and,  therefore,  ordered  Baner,  who 
was  residing  at  Lubeck  to  further  negotiations,  to  confer  with 
Adolphus  Frederic  in  this  matter.  The  result  of  this  interview 
was :  the  duke  declared  his  adherence  to  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
requested  that  he  should  send  a  Swedish  garrison  to  Wismar, 
and  asserted  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
the  proposed  confederation.  While  the  king  recognized  that 
in  garrisoning  Wismar  he  would  diminish  his  army,  and  in 
e&e^t  be  eng^ng  in  war  against  the  Emperor,  this  step  was 
urged,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  special  interest  of  his  kingdom 
in  excluding  the  Catholics  from  the  Baltic,  and  by  his  desire  to 
prevent  tbe  King  of  Denmark  from  taking  possession  of  the 
city.  He  wished  to  send  more  than  the  few  hundred  men  re- 
quested, in  order  that  the  duke  might  be  eiSectually  assisted 
rather  than  merely  seem  to  be  helped.  He  had  ordered  soldiers 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  undertaking  at  Stockholm,  and  agreed 
upon  conditions,  under  which  the  city  should  be  garrisoned, 
when  he  learned  through  Bauer's  letter  (August,  1627),  **  that 
the  government  of  Wismar  would  not  permit  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  to  place  a  garrison  in  the  city.''  It  had  received 
assistance  from  another  source :  Lubeck  had  sent  two  companies 
"  to  protect  the  city  against  its  own  sovereign."  The  proud  and 
independent  spirit  of  the  Hanse  towns  had  not  been  broken, 
which  led  Wismar  to  refuse  to  accept  a  garrison  from  a  foreign 
power,  when  it  could  receive  the  same  from  another  member  of 
the  League,  and  by  it  the  King  of  Sweden  was  prevented  from 
doing  that  which  he  did  a  few  months  later  in  supporting 
Stralsund. 

Seeing  the  hopelessness  of  his  undertaking  after  the  battle 
of  Lutter,  Christian  the  Fourth  turned  to  Sweden  for  assistance 
After  several  unsuccessful  petitions,  he  described  to  the  king 
(September  12,  1627)  the  desperate  condition  of  his  affairs,  the 
success  of  the  League,  and  the  desertion  of  his  allies,  stating, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  see  no  means  of  security,  ex- 
cept in  the  alliance  of  the  two  northern  kingdoms.  He  desired 
Gustavus  Adolphus  to  invade  Germany  in  the  interests  of  the 
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oommon  cause,  and  to  send  immediately  seyeD  or  eight  war 
veesels  to  blockade  the  ports  of  Lubeck,  Wismar,  Stettin,  and 
Stralsund,  and  promised  assistance  iu  return,  if  it  should  be 
wished.  Since  the  King  of  Sweden  had  come  to  see  the  im- 
possibility of  making  peace  with  the  Emperor,  this  last  friendly 
act  of  Christian  the  Fourth  was  by  no  means  unwelcome.  He 
wrote  to  him  in  October:  ^' We  have  been  able  to  see  plainly 
that  the  design  of  the  papal  league  has  been  directed  towards 
the  Baltic,  now  through  direct,  now  through  indirect  attempts 
to  subdue  the  Netherlands,  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  finally 
also  Denmark.  To  this  end  not  only  force  has  been  employed, 
but  also  plots  and  intrigue.  We  now  learn  that  the  new 
admiralship  of  the  imperii  Bomani  was  offered  to  your  High- 
ness, together  with  the  proposition  to  relinquish  the  Sound 
against  the  indemnification  of  the  expenses  of  llie  war;  so 
have  also  propositions  been  made  to  us  recently  underhand  to 
ally  ourself  with  the  Emperor  against  your  Highness,  in  which 
case  they  would  not  only  help  us  to  a  perpetual  peace  with 
the  Eling  of  Poland  and  the  Polish  crown  and  to  permanent 
possession  of  Livonia  and  Prussia,  but  would  also  confer  upon 
us  the  throne  of  Denmark  as  a  fief  of  the  Emperor,  and  mnch 
more  of  the  like,  intending  by  such  intrigues  to  hinder  oar 
mutual  alliance."  He  wrote  thus  immediately  after  arriving  in 
Sweden  firom  the  campaign  of  1627,  and  xu*ged  that  both  par- 
ties should  make  preparations,  during  the  winter,  for  their 
defence  and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  power  in  the  north. 
While  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Denmark  was  becoming  contin- 
ually more  hopeless,  through  the  advance  of  the  enemy  in  Jut- 
land and  the  discord  among  the  authorities  of  government, 
Qustavus  Adolphus  dispatched  Basch  and  Baner  to  induce  the 
king  to  send  an  embassy  to  Stockholm,  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Christian  the 
Fourth  had  already  (October  15)  commissioned  Christian  Frieze 
and  Tage  Tott  to  undertake  such  a  mission ;  but,  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  Swedish  envoys,  in  December,  he  gave  them  other 
instructions,  in  which  he  recounted  the  course  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  solicited  assistance,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  danger  threatened  alike  both  kingdoms.  A  treaty  of  alli- 
ance between  Denmark  and  Sweden  was  framed  at  Stockholm, 
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January  4,  1628.  It  bonditioned,  among  other  things,  that  the 
King  of  Sweden  should  send  the  King  of  Denmark  eight  men- 
of-war,  with  eleven  hundred  men  and  a  specified  number  of 
guns,  furnished  with  all  the  equipments  necessary  for  service, 
which  should  be  supported  by  Sweden;  that  these  vessels 
should  serve  the  King  of  Denmark  five  months  yearly,  but 
should  only  be  employed  in  the  Baltic ;  that  the  Swedish  vice- 
admiral,  who  should  have  them  in  command,  should  be  subor- 
dinate in  authority  to  the  King  of  Denmark ;  that,  should  the 
defence  of  his  kingdom  demand  them,  the  King  of  Sweden 
might  recall  a  part  or  all  of  them,  having  promised  that,  in 
case  he  could  furnish  more  than  eight  and  the  King  of  Den- 
mark should  desire  them,  they  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
latter ;  that  these  vessels  should  not  be  separated,  except  on 
special  occasions,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the  vice- 
admiral  ;  that  they  should  not  be  employed  against  any  Hanse- 
atic  city,  except  where  such  city  should  undertake  hostilities 
against  Denmark,  and  then  only  under  the  Danish  flag.  The 
King  of  Denmark,  on  the  other  hand,  should  make  war  on  all 
pirates  and  other  vessels  hostile  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
prevent  all  ships  fix>m  sailing  through  Danish  waters  to  Dant- 
zic,  except  where  they  had  a  pass  fit>m  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Each  king  should  inform  the  other  of  all  his  endeavors  to  make 
peace  with  the  enemy,  and  allow  him  to  participate  in  the 
negotiations. 

In  the  numerous  restrictions  which  Christian  the  Fourth 
placed  upon  his  commissioners,  he  gave  unmistakable  expres- 
sion to  the  jealousy  with  which  he  had  long  r^arded  Oustavus 
Adolphu&  To  have  the  Baltic  securely  and  exclusively  in 
their  power,  was  a  thought  common  to  both ;  to  have  the  chief 
authority  in  maintaining  and  directing  this  supremacy,  was  an 
object  for  the  personal  ambition  of  each.  Their  individual 
interests  in  a  common  end  were  the  source  of  jealousy,  suspi- 
cion, and  mistrust ;  the  threatened  loss  of  the  object  of  their 
common  interest  led  to  alliance.  Christian  did  not,  however, 
cease  to  hesitate  and  make  restrictions.  He  revised,  at  first,  to 
ratify  the  treaty  as  drawn  up  by  the  commissioners ;  but 
changed  some  points,  and  excluded  others.  Among  the  latter 
were  those  in  regard  to  the  traffic  with  Dantzic,  which  was 
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chiefly  ia  the  hands  of  the  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  whom 
he  feared  to  injure  by  depriving  them  of  this  trade.  Bat  Gas- 
tavus  Adolphus  informed  him  that  he  could  not  receive  assist- 
ance from  Sweden  until  he  had  ratified  the  entire  treaty,  and, 
in  February,  sent  John  Sparre  to  Copenhagen  to  persuade  him 
to  do  this,  holding  out,  as  inducement,  the  promise  that  he 
would  then  espouse  the  cause  of  Denmark  and  enter  into  open 
hostility  with  the  Emperor.  It  received  the  signature  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  in  Stockholm,  April  28 ;  that  of  Christian  the 
Fourth  in  Copenhagen,  May  19.  There  is,  however,  a  letter 
from  the  King  of  Denmark,  dated  April  7,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  ratify  the  treaty  in  its  original  form, 
thus  making  Denmark  and  Sweden  allies. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  left  Stockholm  April  80,  and  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Nyhamn  for  Prussia,  May  1 ;  but  adverse 
winds  compelled  him  to  seek  shelter  by  the  little  island  of 
Wigsten.  While  here,  the  ship  "Regnbogen,"  sent  by  the 
admiral  in  command  of  the  Swedish  fleet  before  Dantzic, 
brought  him  a  copy  of  the  petition  for  powder,  which  the  Coun- 
cil of  Stralsund  had  sent  to  that  city,  together  with  the  answer 
of  the  Dantsric  magistrate,  in  which  he  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gations, as  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  to  give  Stral- 
sund all  possible  aid,  but  added  that  an  express  prohibition  of 
the  King  and  Estates  of  Poland  prevented  the  city  fix>m  send- 
ing the  required  support  In  answer  to  this  indirect  request, 
the  King  of  Sweden  sent  one  thousand  pounds  of  powder  to 
Stralsund  and  a  letter  to  the  Council,  in  which  he  reminded 
them  of  the  mutual  interest  of  their  city  and  his  kingdom  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  religion,  regretted  the  danger  that 
threatened  their  security  and  independence,  exhorted  them  to 
defend  their  liberty  and  the  evangelical  faith,  and  promised  to 
give  further  assistance,  when  they  should  require  it  Thus, 
with  this  first  support  given  to  the  city  of  Stralsund,  the  war 
between  Sweden  and  the  Emperor  was  begun,  and  there  only 
remained  to  be  determined,  op  the  part  of  Sweden,  when^ 
when,  and  how  it  should  be  continued.  Henceforth,  until  he 
embarked  in  the  great  undertaking,  the  attention  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  directed  to  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Grer- 
many,  to  the  discussions  of  the  Council  and  Estates  of  the 
kingdom,  to  negotiations  for  alliance  with  foreign  powers. 
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When,  in  1626,  the  King  of  Sweden  was  informed  of  Chris- 
tian's defeat,  he  feared  that  the  imperialists  would  advance  to 
the  Baltic  and  begin  hostilities  against  him,  and  ordered  his 
Council  (September  4)  to  make  preparations  to  avert  this  dan- 
ger. The  events  which  followed — ^the  conquests  in  Lower 
Saxony,  the  subjugation  of  a  part  of  Denmark,  the  disorder  in 
the  internal  afiairs  of  this  kingdom— confirmed  this  fear,  and 
gave  rise  to  his  remark  to  Axel  Oxenstjema :  '^  We  can  scarcely 
avoid  becoming  involved  in  this  war,  since  the  danger  comes 
daily  nearer ;"  and  that  to  the  committee  of  the  Estates,  that 
they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  the  complete  ruin  of  the  king- 
dom or  a  long  and  burdensome  war.  Oxenstjema  expressed 
the  same  opinion  not  long  afterwards.  It  was  not  a  doubted 
question  among  the  Swedes,  that,  if  their  garrison  remained  in 
Stralsund,  hostilities  between  Sweden  and  the  Emperor  were 
unavoidable,  and  it  was  not  less  firmly  believed  that  he  in- 
tended to  overthrow  the  Protestants  in  the  north,  and  that  an 
invasion  of  Sweden  was  sure  to  follow  the  conquest  of  Den- 
mark, regardless  of  the  question  of  Stralsund's  garrison. 
Whether  this  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  his  com- 
plete triumph  over  Denmark  may  be  doubted,  but  the  belief 
that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  war  with  him,  was  naturally 
taken  as  the  ground  of  political  action,  and  led  to  the  question, 
whether  the  borders  of  Sweden  should  be  made  the  line  of 
defence  for  that  kingdom,  or  its  safety  vindicated  by  means  of 
an  offensive  war  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy.  The  already 
mentioned  committee  of  the  Estates  advised  the  king  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  war  to  foreign  soil ;  and  early  in  the  same  year 
(1627),  during  his  conference  with  Knesebeck  and  Winter, 
Oxenstjema  showed  how  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
make  war  with  the  imperialists  in  Prussia  than  to  allow  them 
to  carry  out  their  intention  of  invading  Sweden.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  while  the  king  entertained  the  plan  of  making 
an  expedition  to  Germany  the  following  summer,  he  sought 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  on  the  same  question,  and  received 
the  same  advice  as  that  given  by  the  committee  of  the  Estates. 
After  the  proposed  expedition  of  1629  had  been  abandoned, 
the  relations  between  Sweden  and  the  Emperor  continued  such 
&s  to  confirm  the  king's  belief  in  the  unavoidableness  of  hos- 
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tilities.  He  was  determined  to  invade  Germany  the  next  sum- 
mer, and  assembled  the  Council  at  the  castle  in  Upsala  (Octo- 
ber 27)  to  discuss  the  proposed  undertaking;  not,  however, 
because  he  doubted  the  propriety  of  his  resolution,  but  because 
he  foresaw  the  possibility  of  failure  in  its  execution,  and,  in 
such  case,  the  disposition  of  the  Council  and  the  people  to  cast 
the  blame  on  him ;  he  wished  to  give  them  the  freedom  of 
opposition  beforehand,  that  they  might  not  assume  it  afterwards, 
and  that,  in  case  of  an  unfortunate  result,  the  responsibility 
might  devolve,  at  least  partly,  upon  them.  After  having  ad- 
vanced a  long  list  of  arguments  for  either  side,  they  resolved 
unanimously  to  advise  the  undertaking. 

Out  of  the  foregoing  arora  another  question ;  one  on  which 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Axel  Oxenstjema  entertained  oppoate 
views ;  namely,  whether  they  should  make  the  war  against  the 
Emperor  offensive  in  Poland  and  defensive  in  Germany,  or  vice 
versa.  The  Council  left  its  determination  to  the  king,  with, 
however,  an  expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  Germany  as  the 
seat  of  offensive  war.  Although  he  had  little  hope  of  being 
able  to  make  peace  with  Sigismund,  he  was,  nevertheless,  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  war  to  Germany,  and  to  maintain  an  army 
for  defence  in  Prussia  In  the  autumn  of  1628,  after  various 
fruitless  attempts  to  end  the  hostilities  with  Poland,  be  begaQ  to 
form  plans  and  make  preparations  for  a  campaign  against  the 
Emperor  in  the  spring.  This  failed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
Oxenstjema,  who  saw  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  means  to 
the  end ;  and,  in  November,  he  wrote  to  the  Council  that  he 
desired  to  find  some  way  of  escape  from  the  affairs  of  Stralsund, 
Germany,  and  Denmark.  In  a  letter  to  the  king,  a  few  days 
later,  he  gave  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  carry  on  an  offensive 
war  in  Poland,  rather  than  in  Germany.  However  highly  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  may  have  valued  the  advice  and  counsel  of  his 
great  minister,  in  this  case  he  was  not  persuaded  by  it ;  and  in 
reply  sent  him  his  reasons  for  holding  the  contrary  opinion. 
He  remained  by  his  former  plan,  and  continued,  in  the  spring 
of  1629,  his  preparations  for  its  execution,  when  the  rapid 
movements  of  the  Emperor  changed  the  state  of  affairs.  A/ler 
Ferdinand  had  ended  his  war  with  Christian  the  Fourth  by  the 
treaty  of  Lubeck,  he  sent  an  army  to  join  the  Poles.    This 
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brought  the  Swedes  in  Prassia  ioto  a  critical  position,  since  a 
considerable  number  of  their  troops  had  been  sent  home  the 
preceding  autumn  to  be  employed  in  the  German  campaign. 
They  were  also  embarrassed  by  the  fickle  and  unreliable  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  who  seemed  disposed  to  break  his  treaty 
of  neutrality  with  Sweden.  '^  This  impending  danger  demanded 
the  presence  of  Gnstavus  Adolphus  and  persuaded  him  to  post* 
pone  the  intended  expedition  to  G-ermany."  The  execution  of 
his  plan  was  not  abandoned,  but  merely  delayed.  *' Mean- 
while, by  his  military  genius,  which  especially  under  critical 
circumstances  always  presented  itself  in  its  full  superiority,  he 
was  able  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Poles  and  imperialists  in 
Prussia ;  and,  during  the  summer,  through  the  mediation  of 
France,  England,  and  Brandenburg,  negotiations  were  begun, 
which  finally  (September  26.  1629)  led  to  the  six-years'  armis- 
tice of  Stumsdorff."  By  this  he  was  relieved  fix>m  the  Polish 
war,  which  would  have  embarrassed  him  in  his  proposed  cam- 
paign in  Qermany. 

The  chief  motive  by  which  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  was 
persuaded  to  engage  in  this  work  of  mediation  was  the  desire 
to  improve  his  own  condition  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  already  men- 
tioned agreement  had  been  concluded  between  him  and  G-us- 
tavus  Adolphus,  the  Poles  began  to  demand  that  Prussia  should 
participate  in  the  war  against  the  Swedes,  and  encamped  their 
troops  as  much  as  possible  within  its  borders.  To  be  freed 
from  this  oppression,  he  undertook  to  negotiate  peace  between 
the  hostile  parties.  He  b^an  with  the  consent  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  but  finally  carried  his  zeal  in  mediation  so  far  that 
he  aroused  distrust  net  only  among  the  Swedes,  but  also  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Eonigsberg,  who  believed  that  he  was 
endeavoring  to  betray  the  ciiy  into  the  hands  of  the  Polish 
forces ;  and  in  the  campaign  of  1629  the  King  of  Sweden  felt 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  hostilities  from  Brandenbui^. 
But  George  William  found  his  circumstances  little  more  satis- 
factory after  the  treaty  of  Stumsdorff  than  before  it  He,  like 
the  other  more  powerful  Protestant  princes,  had  come  to  regard 
with  disapprobation  the  proposed  expedition  of  the  Swedish 
king  to  Germany,  and,  as  a  final  act  in  his  character  of  medi- 
ator, sought  to  persuade  him,  in  the  spring  of  1680,  to  abandon 
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it  The  commissioners,  to  whom  this  undertaking  was  in- 
trusted in  May,  had  their  first  interview  with  the  king  in  July 
at  Stettin,  and  failed,  as  thej  would  have  done  had  they  met 
him  in  Stockl^olm. 

The  power  and  influence  of  Saxony  among  the  German 
States  made  it  a  desirable  ally  for  either  party.  When^  there- 
fore, in  1629,  the  power  of  the  Emperor  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  Edict  of  Restitution  had  been  published,  threatening  the 
adherents  of  the  evangelical  faith  everywhere,  and  it  was 
desired  to  rouse  them  to  a  united  effort  of  resistance,  the  King 
of  Sweden  wrote  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  vindicating  his  coo- 
duct  in  supporting  Stralsund,  offering  his  advice  and  assistance, 
and  asking  for  more  definite  information  in  regard  to  Saxony's 
relation  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Protestant  princes.  These 
letters,  written  in  April  and  May,  remained  unanswered. 
During  the  negotiations  of  the  following  June,  conducted  by 
Peter  Meyer,  John  George  declared  his  unwillingness  either  to 
take  up  arms  to  support  the  King  of  Sweden  or  to  aid  him 
with  a  subsidy.  The  hope  that  Germany  would  be  healed  of 
all  her  ills  by  the  Diet  of  Batisbon,  made  the  elector  disincUned 
to  treat  with  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  whence  the  n^otiations, 
that  were  begun  shortly  before  his  landing,  were  also  fruitless, 
as  were  all  his  efforts  to  form  an  alliance  with  Saxony.  The 
opinion  generally  entertained  at  the  time,  that  he  stood  in 
secret  correspondence  with  the  evangelical  Estates  of  Germany, 
was  without  foundation. 

The  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  wished  to  continue  their  friendly 
relations  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  this  was  to  him  not  & 
matter  of  indifference ;  for  he  wished  to  begin  his  campaign 
through  their  territory.  Soon  after  their  expulsion,  Adolphus 
Frederic  wrote,  asking  the  king  to  intercede  in  his  behalf;  to 
which  the  latter  replied,  that,  were  there  any  possibility  of 
effecting  anything,  he  would  willingly  comply  with  the  request, 
but  feared  that  both  would  thereby  become  the  objects  of  ridi- 
cule and  further  indignitie&  And  in  the  autumn  of  1629  be 
sent  Adam  Beer  to  Lubeck  with  a  memorial,  wherein  he  urged 
the  duke  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  several  Estates,  obtain 
possession  of  certain  fortified  places,  and  collect  means  for  the 
support  of  an  army.    The  memorial  was  received  in  Lubeck, 
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December  16,  1629,  after  the  death  of  Beer,  when  the  Swedish 
agent  in  Hamburg  was  authorized  to  conduct  the  negotiations, 
which,  as  well  as  those  undertaken  somewhat  later  by  Basch^ 
were  without  important  result 

Since  the  term  of  the  treaty  of  1614  between  Sweden  and 
the  Netherlands  expired  in  April,  1629,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
wished  to  form  a  new  and  closer  alliance  in  its  stead,  but  the 
war  with  Spain  and  the  debts  of  the  country  presented  obsta- 
cles. In  the  proposed  union,  the  parties  interested  should  seek 
to  maintain  their  rights  and  privileges,  as  well  as  their  power 
in  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea ;  and  to  re-establish  the  princes 
and  Estates  of  North  Germany  in  their  former  condition. 
Should  peaceable  means  be  inadequate  to  the  attainment  of 
this  end  before  the  following  June,  they  should  then  attempt 
the  same  by  force  of  arms ;  in  which  case  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  should  have  the  command-in-chief,  should  furnish  20,000 
infantry  and  8,000  cavalry,  fit  out  a  fleet  of  60  vessels,  assist 
the  Netherlands  with  4,000  men,  and  grant  them  freedom  of 
trade  everywhere,  except  with  the  ports  he  had  blockaded ; 
while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  should  furnish  and  support  twelve 
men-of-war  and  4,000  soldiers,  and  pay  a  monthly  subsidy  of 
40,000  rix-dollar&  These  conditions  were  afterwards  slightly 
modified,  but  the  relations  of  the  Netherlands  to  Spain  and  the 
Empire  led  them  to  meet  the  advances  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
with  indifierence.  After  the  campaign  of  1629  they  were  more 
inclined  to  accede  to  his  wishes,  but  during  the  negotiations 
difficxdties  presented  themselves  which  rendered  all  attempts 
fruitless ;  such  as  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  debts  of  the  State, 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  merchants  with  the  conditions  of  trade 
in  Prussia ;  and  notwithstanding  the  king's  endeavors  to  re- 
move these  difficulties,  Camerarius  wrote,  February  4,  1680, 
"  that  his  sovereign  had  entered  into  no  union  with  the  Nether- 
lands, which  would  give  the  common  cause  support"  In  spite 
of  Oxenstjema's  negotiations,  dissatisfaction  continued,  and 
the  Dutch  saw  in  the  expected  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
Spain  the  possibility  of  becoming  wholly  indifferent  to  an 
alliance  with  Sweden. 

In  order  to  procure  assistance  in  England,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
entered  into  correspondence  with  a  number  of  influential  Eng- 
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lishmen,  who  promised  to  use  their  influence  with  the  king  in 
his  behalf;  yet,  on  account  of  the  continued  hostility  between 
king  and  parliament^  he  had  little  reason  to  expect  aid  in  this 
quarter,  notwithstanding  Charles'  professions  of  friendship  and 
avowed  interest  in  the  Protestant  party. 

While  the  vessels  designed  for  the  support  of  Christian  the 
Fourth  were  ready  to  be  sent  to  Denmark,  an  envoy  informed 
Oustavus  Adolphus  that  the  alliance  between  Stralsund  and 
Sweden  had  been  ratified,  and  requested  aid  in  men  and  am- 
munition.    The  fact  that  the  imperialists  had  turned  their  at- 
tention from  the  Danish  peninsula  to  that  city  and  the  coast  of 
Pomerania,  and  the  consequent  ability  of  Christian  to  defend 
his  kingdom  without  foreign  assistance,  led  the  King  of  Sweden 
to  comply  with  the  request;  for  which  purpose  he  sent  to 
Stralsund  the  vessels  with  which  he  had  intended  to  assist  Den- 
mark, and  thereby  &iled  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  his  treaty 
with  that  kingdouL     Towards  the  end  of  the  year  (1628),  an 
agreement  was  fonned  between  the  Swedish  and  Danish  crowns, 
probably  for  the  re-establishment  of  that  point  of  the  previous 
alliance  which  conditioned   that  neither  party  should  make 
peace  with  its  enemies  without  allowing  the  other  to  participate 
in  the  negotiation&     The  King  of  Denmark  had  long  sought  a 
personal  interview  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  which  he  finally 
obtained  February  20,  1629,  at  the  parsonage  of  Ulfibeck. 
But  he  made  no  proposition,  and  simply  asked  for  two  or  three 
vessels;   not,   however,  because  they  were  needed,  but  *^ad 
augendam  famam.^^    The  King  of  Sweden,  on  the  other  band, 
proposed,  that  they  should  make  an  agreement  in  rq^ard  to  the 
n^otiations  of  Lubeck  and  the  means  for  obtaining  a  general 
peace,  and  that  they  should  form  an  alliance.     To  the  first 
point  Christian  replied  that  he  had  sent  his  conditions  to  the 
Emperor  and  could  not  depart  from  them ;  to  the  second,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Estates  before  an  alliance  between  Denmark  and  Sweden  could 
be  formed.    He  also  maintained  that  his  inactivity  was  neces- 
sitated by  his  want  of  meana     Gustavus  Adolphus  wrote  an 
account  of  this  meeting  to  Axel  Oxenstjema,  which  he  closed 
with,  **  SummOj  parturiunt  montea^  na$citwr  ridiculus  mtu."   The 
negotiations  of  Lubeck  were  ended  without  his  participation 
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in  them,  and  Denmark  had,  hereafter,  but  little  influence  on 
the  development  and  execution  of  his  plan& 

However  much  the  King  of  Sweden  may  have  desired  to 
ally  himself  with  other  Protestant  powers,  he  had  no  hope  of 
receiving  from  any  of  them  as  ample  assistance  as  France  was 
able  to  give ;  yet  it  was  evident  that,  while  there  was  a  possi- 
bility that  Christian's  undertaking  would   end   successfully, 
Louis  the  Thirteenth  would  not  be  earnestly  desirous  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Gustavus  Adolphua     France  stood  in  open 
hostility  with  Spain  ;  yet  by  the  insurrection  of  La  Eochelle, 
the  King  was  prevented  from  carrying  on  war  against  that  na- 
tion, and  the  intrigues  of  the  ultra-Catholic  party  compelled  him 
to  close  the  treaty  of  Barcelona     Not  long  afterwards  France 
and  Spain  became  allies  against  England  and  the  Huguenots. 
After  he  had  ended  the  siege  of  La  BocheUe,  drawn  by  his  in- 
terest in  the  Mantua  succession,  Louis  undertook  a  campaign  to 
Italy,  which  led  to  the  league  of  Venice  in  1629,  between 
France,   the  Pope,  Venice,  Savoy,  and  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 
By  the  treaty  of  Susa  the  war  between  France  and  England 
was  ended,  but  dangers   had    gathered    in  another  quarter. 
Christian  the  Fourth  had  played  out  his  r61e ;  the  Emperor  was 
victorious  in  Germany  ;  Amim  had  led  an  army  to  Prussia,  in 
order  to  keep  Gustavus  Adolphus  employed  there ;  10,000  men 
hail  been  sent  to  aid  the  Spanish  against  the  Dutch ;  a  third 
army  of  20,000  men  had  been  sent  through  Graubunden  and 
Yattelline  to  join  the  Spanish  forces  in  Italy ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  found  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.     Under 
these  circumstances,  Bichelieu,  afler  having  seen  the  failure  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  looked  for  an  ally  in  the  North  against 
-the  Emperor.     Of  England  the  Emperor's  enemies  coidd  expect 
no  support,  and  France  saw  in  Sweden  the  only  power  through 
^hich  the  anti-Hapsburg  party  could  receive  assistance 

While  France  was  at  war  with  England.  Lars  Nilsson  arrived 
in  Paris ;  but  his  mission  had  no  result,  except  to  convince  the 
King  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  wished  to  enter  into  closer  rela- 
tions with  him ;  but  in  the  negotiations  of  1629  there  first  be- 
gan to  be  entertained  hopes  of  an  alliance. 

After  the  Polish  armistice  had  been  closed,  Chamac^  was 
induced  to  go  to  Sweden,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
vou  XXXIII.  80 
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King,  November  21.  That  the  King  of  France  had  not  in- 
tended in  these  negotiationa  to  form  an  alliance  with  Sweden, 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  had  iumished  his  enyoj  with 
no  instructions  to  this  end ;  he  wished  to  learn  the  opinion  and 
plans  of  Oostavns  Adolphns  r^^arding  the  affairs  in  Ctermanj, 
as  a  preparation  for  negotiating  with  a  commissioner,  whom  he 
wished  the  King  of  Sweden  to  send  to  Franca  It  was  deter- 
mined to  send  Charles  Bauer  to  Paris,  a  resolation  that  was 
afterwards  changed  an  account  of  the  superior  advantages 
which  the  Eang  thought  the  Hague  offered  as  the  place  for  fu- 
ture negotiations.  He  sent  his  conditions  to  Louis  by  Charoac^ 
and  asked  him  to  send  a  commissioner  to  the  Hague  to  treat 
with  Camerarius.  As  the  French  envoy  was  about  to  leave 
Denmark,  he  received  instructions  to  continue  the  negotiations 
with  Sweden.  The  King  of  France  had  meantime  begun  nego- 
tiations with  the  Qerman  princes  and  Switzerland,  in  order 
to  incite  them  to  resistance  against  the  Emperor ;  and  had  also 
begun  to  make  extensive  preparations  for  active  participation 
in  the  war.  In  connection  with  this  attempt  to  arouse  Oeimany 
and  Switzerland  was  the  determination  to  secure  Sweden  by 
an  alliance  for  the  same  end  ;*  for  when  the  instructions  for 
Chamac^  were  given  (Dec  18,  1629),  news  had  not  yet  been 
received  in  France  of  his  interview  with  G-ustavos  Adolphns 
and  the  Council  The  envoy  returned  to  Sweden,  and  re- 
opened negotiations  in  Stockholm.  One  circumstance  which 
tended  to  give  them  a  peculiar  character  was  that  Bichelieu 
sought  to  use  Oustavus  Adolphus  in  the  execution  of  his  own 
individual  plans,  while  at  the  same  time  the  King  of  Sweden 

*  "  L'  intentioii  de  sa  majesty  est,  que  Ghamao^  engage  le  loi  de  So^  i 
s'oocaper  Berieuaement  dee  aitaarea  d'AJlemagiie,  autant  pour  ddtiyrer  lea  tots  et 
prinoea  de  Tempire  de  la  tyrannie  dee  EepagnolB,  qu*  A  oauae  de  la  jalouaie  quH 
doit  ^rourer  de  Toir  a'apptooher  de  aea  frontldrea  uxie  maiaoD  qui  aapiie  a  la 
monarohie  uniTeraeUe,  et  doat  rambition  n'  a  d'autrea  bomea  que  oeUea  qo'elle 
trouve  dana  une  forte  et  puiaaante  r^aiatanoe.  C'eat  dana  oe  deeaein  que  aa  majeste 
a  fait  raaaembler  en  Champagne  une  ann^  de  40,000  hommea,  et  une  autre  d'^e 
foroe  en  Italie,  pour  lea  oppoeer  auz  armea  de  VAutridhe;  aa  majesty  trde  chr^ 
tienne,  d^airaat  laire  le  roi  ohef  de  cette  ^^orieuae  entrapriae,  lui  oiEre,  poor  ks 
fraia  de  la  guerre,  un  anbaide  annuel  de  aiz  oent  mille  franoa;  ai  neanmoiiis  to 
roi  de  SuMe  ezigealt  un  aubaide  de  neuf  cent  mille  franca,  Cbamao^  j  oooaentiiait 
a  la  demidre  eztr&nit^'* — Ohamao^*a  inatruotionB,  aee  Flaaaau,  Hiatolre  gdoenle 
de  la  diplomatie  Fran9a!ae,  n,  383. 
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sought  in  an  alliance  with  France  means  for  the  attainment  of 
an  end  upon  which  his  eye  had  long  been  fixed.  Chamac^'a 
flattering  representations  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Germany 
towards  Gustavus  Adolphus  failed  to  have  the  desired  effect 
This  interview  was  fruitless.  February  20,  he  began  negotia- 
tions with  Swedish  commissioners.  Certain  articles  of  alliance 
were  drawn  up :  Sweden  should  make  a  campaign  in  Germany, 
and  France  should  furnish  pecuniary  support  Specified  ends 
to  be  gained  were :  the  re-establishment  of  the  German  Estates 
in  their  ancient  freedom  and  rights,  the  driving  back  of  the  im- 
perialists, and  the  security  of  commerce.  The  Catholic  or 
Protestant  service,  wherever  existing,  should  be  left  undis- 
turbed ;  efforts  should  be  made  to  extend  the  alliance  by  in- 
dacing  other  princes  and  Estates  to  join  it,  and  the  League 
should  remain  neutral.  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  various  rea- 
sons for  not  wishing  to  ratify  these  articles,  but  chief  among 
them  seems  to  have  been  the  demand  that  he  should  send  an 
envoy  to  France,  in  order  there  to  conclude  a  more  definite 
agreement  on  the  number  of  troops  with  which  Sweden  should 
carry  on  the  war,  according  to  which  Louis  would  determine 
the  amount  of  his  subsidies.  On  this  they  could  not  agree ; 
and  although  the  amount  of  the  offered  subsidy  was  afterwards 
increased,  the  King  of  Sweden  r^arded  it,  nevertheless,  still 
as  insuficient  compensation  for  submitting  to  the  conditions 
.  proposed.  A  little  later,  while  Chamac6  was  in  Denmark, 
Swedish  commissioners  undertook  to  continue  the  negotiations, 
but  found  him  less  disposed  than  heretofore  to  form  an  alliance^ 
and  even  unwilling  to  consent  to  the  articles  previously  framed. 
The  compliance  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  where  objections  had 
been  made,  only  called  forth  f5rom  the  French  envoy  other  rea- 
sons for  avoiding  an  agreement  The  conduct  of  Chamac^  in 
these  n^otiations  caused  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  doubt  that,' 
through  his  mediation,  he  should  be  able  to  close  an  alliance 
with  the  King  of  France,  and  persuaded  him  to  send  Lars 
Nilsson  to  treat  with  that  monarch  directly,  or  with  his  minis- 
ter; but  before  Nilsson  s  first  interview  with  Bichelieu,  the 
King  of  Sweden  had  begun  his  conquests  in  Germany. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  negotiations  ofi 
Sweden  and  France  with  the  Venetian  republic.     Gustavus*- 
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Adolphufl  dispatched  Wolmar  Farensbach,  in  Noyember,  1628, 
to  form  an  alliance  with  Beihlem  Gabon  On  his  way  to  Tran- 
sylvania he  visited  Mantua,  where  he  sought  to  indace  the 
Duke  to  become  the  ally  of  Sweden.  March  11, 1629,  he  con- 
ferred with  the  Venetian  senate.  As  the  result  of  this  visits 
the  Doge  sent  to  the  King  of  Sweden  assurances  of  friendship, 
and  an  offer  to  enter  into  closer  relations  with  him. 

That  Richelieu  desired  an  alliance  between  France  and 
Sweden,  and  that  he  had  determined  to  pay  Ghistavus  Adolphus 
ample  subsidies,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is  also  equally  cer- 
tain that  he  was  too  shrewd  not  to  conceive  the  idea  of  in- 
ducing his  Italian  allies  to  contribute  to  such  subsidiea  Under 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Italy  at  that  time,  Venice  alone  was 
able  to  render  any  considerable  aid;  Bichelieu,  therefore, 
turned  to  the  republic,  and  made  a  treaty  with  it  to  this  end. 
''How  far  already  in  1629,*'  says  Professor  Adhner,  ''a  treaty 
in  this  matter  was  closed  between  France  and  the  republic,  we 
are  not  able  to  determine :  probably  the  statement  about  it 
rests  upon  some  confusion  with  the  other  treaties  of  alliance 
of  the  same  year.  What  is  certain  is,  that  a  secret  treaty  was 
concluded  between  France  and  the  Venetian  republic,  June, 
1680,  in  St  Jean  Maurienne  (S.  Giovanni  Moriana),  in  Savoy, 
probably  as  the  third  French  anny  stood  ready  to  pass  the 
Alps  by  Mont  Cenis.  We  have  not  seen  the  document  itself, 
but  during  the  later  negotiations  on  the  same  subject,  the 
following  was  given  as  its  contents :  The  republic  pledges  itself 
to  pay  for  the  year  1680  one-third  of  the  subsidies  for  the 
King  of  Sweden,  estimated  at  400,000  livres ;  France  should 
agree  with  Sweden  on  a  definite  sum,  and  inform  the  republic 
of  it ;  and  on  the  question  concerning  the  continuation  of  the 
support  the  following  year,  new  negotiations  should  take  place; 
The  Venetian  government  sent  immediately  to  France  exchange 
to  the  amount  named,  but,  as  the  definite  agreement  of  France 
with  Sweden  was  delayed  so  long  that  an  advantageous  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Emperor  intervened,  October  18,  of  the  same 
year,  in  Batisbon,  the  amount  was,  therefore,  never  paid." 

The  negotiations  of  Dantzic  in  the  spring  of  1680,  by  which 
h  was  attempted  to  effect  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Sweden 
and  the  Empire,  through  the  mediation  of  Denmark,  did  not 
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advance  beyond  preliminaries.  Inasmuch  as  they  were  under- 
taken  without  sincerity,  they  ended  quite  naturally  without 
result.  Meanwhile,  May  19,  Oustavus  Adolphus  took  his 
farewell  of  the  Estates,  and  soon  afterwards  left  Sweden  forever. 
He  entered  upon  the  undertaking  without  allies,  which  was  a 
bold  venture,  whether  we  conclude  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
engage  in  it  by  thoroughly  political  motives  alone,  or,  more 
justly,  by  these  in  union  with  a  strong  and  earnest  desire  to 
further  the  interests  of  Protestantism. 
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Abtzglb  IL— ULRICrS  LOGIC. 

Compendium  der  Logik  von  Dr.  H.  Ulrigi,  o  b  Professor  der 
Philosophie  an  der  Universitat  HaUe.  Zweite  neu  bearbeitete 
und  yermehrte  Auflage.    Leipzig,  Weigel,  1872. 

Professor  Ulrici  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  various 
works,  prominent  among  which  are  his  System  der  Logik^  OoU 
und  der  Mensch,  Qott  und  die  Natur.  We  have  chosen  his  Com- 
pendium for  notice,  because  it  contains  the  germ  of  the  author  s 
peculiar  philosophy,  and  that,  too,  in  its  latest  and  clearest 
form.  Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion,  however,  some 
preliminary  statement  is  necessary. 

Three  theories  are  possible  concerning  the  relation  of  thought 
and  thing :  Ist,  the  thought  is  created  by  the  thing ;  2ndf  the 
thing  is  created  by  the  thought ;  8d,  thought  and  thing  stand 
over  against  each  other  as  equally  valid  and  necessary  factors 
of  knowledga  The  first  two  theories,  or  materialism  and 
idealism,  are  alike  destructive  of  philosophy.  The  consistent 
materialist  can  only  view  the  logical  laws  and  forms  as  the 
accidental  product  of  forces,  existing  by  chance,  and  uniting 
by  chance  in  this  or  that  accidental  combination.  Under  such 
a  view  the  logical  laws  and  forms  lose  all  authority,  and  all 
that  is  built  up  by  their  aid  vanishes  into  an  abyss  of  doubt 
and  delusion.  Pure  idealism  is  no  less  fatal ;  for  the  consistent 
idealist  cannot  stop  shoH  of  denying  the  existence  of  all  but 
himself  and  his  notions.  Not  alone  the  material  world,  but 
men  also  must  fisule  into  ideas ;  and  the  thorough-going  idealist 
must  believe  himself  alone  in  the  universe — a  position  which 
not  even  a  madman  would  dream  of  maintaining.  If,  however, 
one  should,  for  argument's  sake,  assume  such  a  position,  he 
would  do  worse  than  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  insanity 
— he  would  turn  thought  into  chaos.  The  law  of  causation 
stands  sponsor  for  the  external  world,  and  to  deny  one  is  to 
deny  both.  But  to  deny  this  law  is  to  introduce  anarchy  into 
thought,  and  once  more  all  is  at  sea.     Out  of  this  bog  the  third 
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view,  or  realism,  offers  to  help  philosophy  by  assuming  that 
subject  and  object  are  equally  real  and  necessary  factors  of 
knowledge.  But,  unfortunately,  its  mediation  between  these 
contending  views  has  generally  consisted  in  dogmatically  ap- 
propriating the  principles  of  both  parties,  without  any  attempt 
to  reconcile  them ;  and  the  inner  contradiction  of  its  teachings 
has  been  concealed  by  judiciously  refraining  from  their  logical 
development  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  peace  which 
realism  has  secured  between  materialism  and  idealism  is  such 
a  peace  as  a  fog  might  effect  between  hostile  fleets.  The 
hostility  is  there.  It  slumbers  only  because  no  one  has  vision 
keen  enough  to  perceive  it  Dogmatic  realism  has  served  as 
just  such  a  fog-bank,  in  which  the  contradictory  principles  of 
idealism  and  materialism  have  slumbered,  unconscious  of  their 
mutual  hostility.  By  and  by  the  sceptic  comes  with  his  con- 
founding criticism.  The  mind  is  represented  as  holding  with 
equal  assurance  both  sides  of  a  contradiction ;  and  philosophy 
reaches  one  of  its  periodical  crisea  Idealism  and  materialism 
are  both  fatal  to  philosophy,  and  realism,  unless  it  can  vindicate 
the  reality  and  necessity  of  both  subject  and  object  as  equally 
valid  factors  of  knowledge,  is  not  a  philosophy,  but  a  dogmatic 
acceptance  of  whatever  principles  practical  needs  may  force 
upon  us.  The  question  which  realism  has  to  answer  is :  What 
are  the  relations  of  thought  and  thing?  and  upon  the  answer 
depends  the  possibility  of  philosophy. 

Of  all  the  crises  through  which  philosophic  thought  has 
passed,  none  will  compare  in  importance  with  that  produced 
by  the  scepticism  of  Hume.  Bealism  at  that  time  was  little 
more  than  sensationalism  ;  and  the  answer  it  gave  to  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  relation  of  thought  and  thing  was  that  the 
thought  is  entirely  subordinated  to  the  thing.  It  would  hear 
nothing  oi  a  priori  factors  of  knowledge,  but  sought  to  lead  all 
that  we  knew  back  to  sensation.  This  is  the  unit  from  which 
all  else  is  built  up.  The  mind  is  passive  in  knowledge;  it 
receives  but  contributes  nothing.  It  is  merely  a  register  upon 
which  our  manifold  sensations  record  themselves ;  and  the  so- 
called  laws  of  thought  are  but  abstractions  from  them.  To 
this  philosophy  Hume  applied  a  very  short  but  convincing 
criticism.    Is  sensation  the  source  of  all  knowledge  ?  then  it 
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follows  inevitably  that  what  is  not  in  sensation  is  unreal ;  and 
all  so-called  knowledge  which  cannot  justify  itself  in  the  court 
of  the  senses,  must  be  treated  as  blank  illusion.  Hence  the 
belief  in  causation  and  the  logical  forms,  in  morality,  the  soul, 
and  God,  must  be  abandoned  as  the  results  of  unthinking 
habit  Plainly,  these  beliefs  are  supersensual ;  and  sensation 
is  the  norm  of  knowledga  Out  of  doors  they  aU  must  go, 
and  science  and  religion  must  perish  together.  The  argument 
was  simple  and  convincing.  The  self-destructive  nature  of  the 
experience-philosophy  was  clearly  seen.  In  the  clear  demon- 
stration of  this  fact  lies  Hume's  great  and  inestimable  service 
to  philosophy. 

The  direction  which  speculation  must  take  was  evident 
The  denial  of  a  priori  factors  of  knowledge  led  to  this  sceptical 
result  To  avoid  it  was  impossible  To  argue  against  the  con- 
clusion while  admitting  the  premises  was  as  hopeless  as  argu- 
ment against  the  multiplication-tabla  Until  philosophy  could 
demonstrate,  not  the  need,  but  the  reality  of  a  priori  factors  of 
knowledge,  it  must  abandon  all  its  claima  Only  witless,  reck- 
less dogmatism  could  ignore  the  challenge.  The  problem  was 
clearly  stated ;  could  it  be  as  clearly  solved  ? 

An  attempt  at  solution  could  not  be  avoided.  Haunted  by 
a  belief  in  the  reality  of  knowledge,  the  mind  will  never  rest 
content  with  scepticism.  It  matters  not  that  the  stone  ever 
comes  bounding  back,  Sisyphus  must  upheave  it  once  mora 
There  was  nothing  to  do  then  but  to  return  to  first  principles, 
and  re-investigate  the  relation  of  thought  and  thing.  The  re- 
sult was  the  Kantian  criticism.  Before  we  begin  to  philoso- 
phize, said  Kant,  let  us  inquire  whether  our  faculties  are  com> 
petent  to  philosophy.  Let  reason  itself  be  called  into  court, 
and  an  inventory  of  its  powers  be  taken.  Let  us  inquire  after 
the  origin  and  development  of  our  knowledge.  It  may  be 
that  the  contradictions  of  philosophy  lie  in  the  imperfection  of 
its  instrument.  At  all  events,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  inves- 
tigate the  knowing  faculty  itself;  for  if  this  be  untrustworthy, 
all  is  at  sea.  The  results  of  his  criticism  was  his  well  known 
doctrine  of  mental  forms.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  raw 
material  of  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience ;  the  form 
which  it  assumes  is  determined  by  the  mind  itself    The  skele- 
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ton  of  knowledge  is  given  in  the  nature  of  intelligence ;  the 
outline  is  filled  up  by  experience.  Apart  from  these  forms, 
sensation  itself  is  impossible ;  for  sensation  postulates  the 
intuitions  of  space  and  time.  Much  more  ia  the  higher 
thought-knowledge  impossible  without  the  existence  of  forms 
of  knowledge.  Sensation,  as  such,  is  chaotic  and  meaninglesa 
Of  itself  one  sensation  has  no  relation  to  another.  They  are 
connected  in  relation  and  judgment  only  by  the  mind  within. 
This  chaos  of  sensation  can  only  become  the  unity  of  knowl- 
edge as  law  and  order  are  imposed  upon  it  by  an  inner  activity. 
But  this  law  and  order  are  contributed  by  the  mind,  and  are 
hence  a  priori  &ctors  of  knowledge.  This,  then,  is  Kant's 
doctrine  of  mental  forms.  Knowledge  necessarily  contains  two 
factors — ^form  and  content  Form  without  content  is  void ; 
content  without  form  is  chaoa  We  can  know  things  only 
under  certain  forms  which  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself. 
Knowing  consists  in  subsuming  the  chaos  of  sensation  under 
these  forms ;  and  not  until  it  is  so  subsumed  does  it  become  a 
definite  object  of  knowledge.  Such  was  Kant^s  conception ; 
and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  value,  one  thing  is  certain  : 
he  demonstrated  the  helplessness  of  the  experience-philosophy. 
At  every  step  of  mental  development  he  showed  the  presence 
and  working  of  a  priori  factors.  Ignorant,  reckless  empiricism 
might  ignore  it ;  but  all  except  the  willfully  or  hopelessly  blind 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  experience-philosophy  cannot  ad- 
vance one  step  without  the  use  of  the  very  a  priori  principles 
which  it  is  supposed  to  displace.  The  clear  proof  of  this  fact 
is  Kant's  great  service  to  philosophy,  and  also  his  undying 
glory. 

Unfortunately,  Kant  stated  his  doctrine  in  such  a  way  as  to 
countenance  the  gravest  errors.  The  philosophers  who  came 
after  him  proved  far  more  capable  of  falling  into  his  errors 
than  of  appreciating  his  truths.  The  critical  stand-point  was 
quickly  deserted ;  and  the  dreadful  treadmill-round  of  a  one- 
sided idealism  was  begun  over  again.  Since  then  German 
philosophy  has  been  floundering  in  a  dreadful  bog.  There  has 
been  any  amount  of  speculation,  but  no  principles.  No  one 
has  troubled  himself  to  inquire  after  the  foundations  of  philoso- 
phy ;  but  every  one  has  snatched  up  whatever  one-sided  princi- 
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pie  happened  to  strike  his  fiinoy,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to 
develop  a  system.  Of  coarse^  the  whole  worid  has  wondered 
after  the  beast ;  but  the  critic  is  compelled  to  declare  that  Grer 
man  philosc^hy  since  Elant  has  had  little  in  common  with 
logic,  less  yet  in  common  with  the  facts  of  consciousness ;  and 
resembles  nothing  so  closely  aa  the  Baron  Munchausen  as  be 
sailed  through  the  air  on  his  wig. 

In  the  work  before  us  we  have  an  attempt  to  recall  philosophy 
to  criticism.  The  aim  is  identical  with  that  of  Kant:  loin- 
quire  into  the  possibility  of  philosophy  in  general ;  to  subject 
reason  itself  to  an  examination.  With  great  justness,  the 
author  remarks  that  the  critical  or  logical  question  is  the  most 
fundamental  question  of  philosophy.  All  the  mental  prooeaaes 
proceed  according  to  the  logical  laws  and  forma.  Doubt  no 
less  than  belief,  scepticism  no  less  than  dogmatism,  are  subject 
to  them.  Since  then  these  laws  control  all  and  every  mental 
operation,  since  the  sceptic  is  as  subject  to  them  as  the  dog- 
matist, it  follows  inevitably  that  the  validity  not  alone  of 
science  and  system,  but  even  of  doubt  and  denial,  rests  upon 
the  truth  of  logic  The  first  thing,  then,  to  do  is  to  investigate 
the  origin  and  validity  of  these  laws  and  forms  to  which  aU 
our  thinking,  whether  affirming  or  denying,  doubting  or  be- 
lieving, is  and  must  be  subject  Until  this  is  done  philosophy 
is  a  house  built  on  sand,  which  will  be  sure  to  fall  with  the 
first  gale  and  fiood.  The  conclusion  which  the  author  reaches 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  E^mt.  In  a  certain  sense  he  holds  to 
the  doctrine  of  mental  forms.  The  points  of  agreement  and 
difference  will  appear  during  the  discussion. 

No  fact  in  psychology  is  more  clearly  established  than  that 
the  mind  is  active  in  all  knowledge.  The  physical  antece- 
dents of  sensation  are  simply  nerve- vibrations ;  this  is  physio- 
logically proved.  But  vibrations  are  not  sensation;  by  no 
effort  of  imagination  can  a  thought  be  identified  with  s 
swinging  molecule.  These  vibrations  remain  mechanical 
motions  until  they  axe  attended  to,  and  interproted  by  the 
mind  within.  This  also  is  one  of  the  most  common  facts  of 
experienca  As  soon  as  the  student's  attention  is  concen- 
trated upon  his  work,  the  hum  of  the  room  ceases.  He  does 
not  hear  the  dock  strike.    All  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
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external  world  are  unnoticed  by  bim ;  and  for  the  reason  that 
the  attention  of  the  mind  was  directed  to  other  subjects. 
It  is  psychologically  impregnable  that  sensation  itself  postu- 
lates a  mental  activity  as  its  necessary  condition.  Much 
more  is  this  true  of  the  higher  processes  of  thought  In 
comparing,  recognizing,  judging,  imagining,  constructing,  the 
mind  is  consciously  the  actor  to  whom  all  this  activity  must 
be  referred.  But  if  knowledge  is  to  have  any  unity  or  coher- 
ence, this  activity  must  be  an  orderly  one ;  otherwise  knowl- 
edge could  have  no  fixed  point,  and  the  results  of  to-day 
might  be  overturned  by  the  activity  of  to-morrow.  Now  the 
conception  of  the  logical  laws  is  that  they  are  the  rules  and 
norms  which  control  and  lead  all  our  mental  operations.  If 
then  we  could  discover  the  laws  which  the  soul  consciously,  or 
unconsciously,  obeys  in  all  its  thinking,  we  should  have 
reached  the  source  of  logic ;  and  if  we  could  ground  them  in 
the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  we  should  have  demonstrated  their 
universality  and  necessity ;  that  is,  we  should  have  found, 
first,  that  they  are  laws,  and  not  rules ;  and,  second,  we  should 
have  shown  why  they  are  laws,  or  whence  they  derive  their 
law-power.  But  this  question  is  not  to  be  answered  by  any  a 
priori  speculation,  no  matter  how  pretentious,  but  by  an 
inductive  consideration  of  the  mind  itself.  No  awful  voices 
from  the  upper  air,  nor  oracular  utterances  from  the  "  abyssmal 
depths  of  personality,"  but  the  facts  of  the  common  conscious- 
ness, must  decide  this  question.  And  since  any  being  mani-  ^ 
fests  its  nature  only  in  its  activity,  we  can  only  hope  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  the  mind  by  an  examination  of  its  activity,  j 
It  may  be  that  in  this  way  we  shall  win  a  conception  of  the 
mind  which  shall  so  thoroughly  express  its  nature,  that  by 
mere  analysis  we  shall  come  upon  the  logical  laws  and  forms. 
In  this  hope  the  author  proposes  the  question:  How  do  we 
come  to  consciousness  ?  Or,  since  consciousness  is  used  by 
the  author  in  a  far  more  restricted  sense  than  our  English  word, 
How  do  we  come  to  definite,  specific  knowledge?  How  do  we 
win  definite  perceptions  of  things?  How,  in  general,  does 
consciousness  gain  a  definite  and  orderly  content  ? 

Nothing  easier  in  the  world,  says  the  sensationalist.     Here  is 
a  square  thing ;  there  is  a  round  one.    Here  is  something  hard ; 
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there  sometbing  soft.  Why,  we  see  things  all  about  as  of 
different  sizeB,  shapes,  qualities,  relations,  &c.  There  is  no  mys- 
tery about  it.  We  are  surrounded  by  a  universe  full  of  things: 
and  we  see  and  hear  and  touch  them,  and  so  on.  That  is  tbe 
plain  common  sense  of  the  matter.  If  there  are  logical  laws 
and  categories,  and  mental  forms,  and  all  that  kind  of  stoS^ 
concerned  in  the  operation,  I  don't  know  anything  about  them. 
We  agree  most  heartily  with  the  latter  part  of  the  statement; 
but  for  the  rest  we  must  say  that  our  friend  has  more  enthusi- 
asm than  knowledge.  "  A  universe  full  of  things"  is  not  given 
in  sensation  at  all  Physiology  proves  incontestably  that  brain 
vibrations  is  all  that  the  outer  world  directly  gives  u&  Yibra- 
tions  pouring  up  from  skin  and  muscle,  from  eye  and  ear,  con- 
stitute the  psychological  sum  of  sensation.  But  these  vibrations 
mean  nothing  of  themselves.  They  are  not  ideas ;  they  are  not 
knowledge.  They  are  only  excitements  of  the  oi^ganism,  and 
of  themselves  cannot  go  beyond  the  oiganisuL  The  projection 
of  the  causes  of  our  sensations  into  space  is  not  the  work  of 
sensation  itself.  The  perception  of  distance,  of  magnitude,  of 
things  external  to  the  body,  is  all  acquired.  Psychology  has 
established  this  beyond  the  possibility  of  question.  **  The  uni- 
verse full  of  things,"  which  the  sensationalist  thinks  he  sees,  is 
altogether  an  acquired  perception.  The  connections  and  rela- 
tions of  things  which  he  fancies  he  gains  immediately  through 
sensation  are  all  something  superadded  to  the  sensationa  A 
sensation  is  itself  and  nothing  more.  It  lies  unrelated  and 
alone.  It  is  not  until  it  is  worked  over  in  thought  and  com- 
pared and  related  in  judgment,  that  it  makes  any  approach  to 
definite  knowledge.  Sensation  alone  is  meaningless  and  cha- 
otic. The  &ct  is  unquestionabla  Except  law  and  order  be 
imposed  upon  it,  it  must  remain  meaningless  and  chaotic  for- 
ever. The  sensationalist  is  invited  to  explain  how  these  whirl- 
ing molecules  pass  into  sensation,  and  how  sensation  becomes 
orderly  and  definite  knowledge.  His  reply  needs  only  to  be 
translated  into  thought  to  appear  supremely  ridiculous.  His 
claim  that  they  impose  law  and  order  upon  themselves,  implies 
that  these  emotions,  which  are  all  mechanical,  recognize  each 
other  as  like  and  unlike,  and  unite  and  separate  in  endless 
differentiation  and  integration,  until  an  orderly  frame  of  knowl- 
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edge  is  built  up.  In  tbe  first  place,  this  explains  nothing;  for 
it  leaves  the  chasm  between  thought  and  motion  unbridged  ; 
andf  in  the  second  place,  it  stultifies  itself  by  attributing  to 
these  motions  the  very  mental  qualities  which  they  are 
invoked  to  displace.  The  importance  of  the  author's  question 
begins  no  appear.  Sensation  is  not  perception,  not  knowledge, 
not  thought,  not  system  ;  it  is  nothing  but  an  unrelated,  mean- 
ingless sensation.  The  problem  is  to  win  irom  this  confused, 
indefinite  mass,  the  definite  and  orderly  content  of  knowledga 
How  from  an  internal  excitement  of  the  organism  do  we  pass 
to  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  of  things  far 
away,  of  their  various  relations,  &c.  ?  How  from  the  blind 
affections  of  the  soul  do  we  reach  clear  self-knowledge  ? 

The  author's  rep]y  is  that  knowing  is  essentially  a  process  of 
differentiation.  To  know  is  to  distinguish.  To  distinguish  is 
to  differentiate.  Things  are  distinguished  only  through  their 
differences.  Bemove  all  difference,  and  things  are  identical 
Make  it  impossible  to  establish  difference  among  the  objects  of 
knowledge,  and  they  remain  as  indefinite  indeterminate  chaos. 
The  most  fundamental  act  of  differentiation  is  that  whereby  the 
soul  distinguishes  between  itself  and  its  feelings,  thoughts, 
activities,  thereby  giving  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object 
The  necessity  of  this  distinction  is  admitted  by  both  material- 
ist and  idealist  Even  grant  that  the  mind  is  the  product  of 
organization,  still  in  all  its  thinking  and  knowing  it  is  forced 
to  distinguish  between  itself,  as  knower  and  thinker,  from  the 
object  as  known  and  thought  Or  grant  with  the  idealist  that 
the  object  is  only  a  product  of  the  mind's  own  activity,  even 
then  the  mind  is  compelled  to  distinguish  between  itself  and 
its  representations.  Objects,  again,  only  become  objects  as 
they  are  differenced  from  one  another.  To  know  a  thing  is  to 
know  what  it  is,  in  distinction  from  the  other  things  which  sur- 
round it  If  we  were  unable  to  detect  in  it,  or  attribute  to  it, 
definite,  specific  qualities,  whereby  it  is  distinguished  from 
other  things,  its  definiteness  would  vanish,  and  knowledge 
would  become  impossibla  In  brie^  a  thing  is  a  thing  only  as 
it  is  distinguished  from  other  things ;  and  it  is  distinguished 
only  by  being  different ;  and  knowing  it  as  a  thing  consists  in 
the  apprehension  of  it  as  different  firom  other  things.     It  is 
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only  as  we  distinguish  between  our  sensataons  that  they  acquire 
any  definiteness  or  meaning.  If  we  hear  a  confused  ucMse,  the 
mind  seeks  by  attention  to  detect  its  import ;  and  wheneyer 
we  fail  to  note  peculiarities,  that  is  differences,  in  the  sound 
whereby  it  is  given  a  definite  meaning,  we  say,  it  is  wholly 
undistinguishabla  The  same  is  true  in  vision,  in  taste,  in  feel- 
ing :  all  our  sensations  are  indefinite  and  meaningless  until  we 
are  able  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another,  by  noting  the 
peculiar  qualities  or  differences  of  each.  The  same  is  true  in 
science.  Nature  is  tangled,  confused,  meaningless,  until  by  the 
setting  up  of  some  standard  its  differences  reveal  themselves. 
Animal  and  vegetable  life  are  chaos  to  thought,  until  some 
theory  is  ventured  by  which  the  differences  of  things  appear. 
The  chemist^s  atoms  are  also  ssero  to  intelligence,  until  we  are 
able  to  distinguish  them  into  classes  with  definite  qualities  or 
powers.  We  have  given  here  only  a  few  hints  at  the  nature  of 
the  argument  Whoever  would  see  the  position  explained  at 
length  may  examine  the  author's  own  account,  either  in  his 
Logic^  or  better,  in  his  Psychology,  The  conclusion  is,  that 
knowledge  advances  only  by  a  process  of  continual  differentia- 
tion, that  knowing  is  essentially  differentiation,  and  that  hence 
the  knowing  mind  is  in  essence  a  differentiating  activity.  Out 
of  this  conception  of  the  mind  as  a  differentiating  activity,  as 
gaining  knowledge  solely  by  a  process  of  differentiation,  the 
author  leads  his  logical  theory  by  simple  analysia 

At  all  events,  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  stop  here.  If  we 
accompany  the  author  thus  far,  we  cannot  refuse  to  go  farther. 
It  is  open  to  any  one  to  show  the  fidseness  of  the  author's  con- 
ception of  the  mind  and  the  process  of  knowle^e;  but  if  one 
cannot  do  this,  then  he  is  bound  to  admit  all  that  analytically 
flows  from  the  conception.  The  first  deduction  is  the  law  of 
identity  and  contradiction.  To  know  A  and  B  as  objects,  they 
must  be  distinguished.  But  if  distinguished,  they  must  be 
conceived  as  different,  and  thus  placed  over  against  each  other. 
Hence  the  conception,  A  is  not  B,  and  conversely  B  is  not  A, 
is  a  necessity  of  the  differentiation.  But  to  conceive  A  as  not 
B.  a  positive  content  must  lie  in  the  conception  of  both  A  and 
B.  Had  they  no  definite  content,  no  difference  could  be  estab* 
lished.     Hence  to  conceive  A  as  distinguished  from  B,  both  A 
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and  B  must  each  be  conceived  as  identical  with  itself.  So 
then  to  differentiate  A  and  B,  that  is  to  know  A  and  B  as 
objects,  we  must,  at  least  tacitly,  implicitly,  conceive  A  and  B 
as  respectively  identical  with  themselves  and  different  from 
each  other.  But  this  is  only  to  say  that  all  our  thinking  and 
knowing  is  subject  to  the  law  of  identity  and  contradiction ; 
and  the  law  as  law  flows  directly  and  necessarily  firom  the  con- 
ception of  the  mind  as  a  differentiating  activity.  Upon  this 
law  depend  the  axioms  of  mathematics  and  the  divisions  and 
classifications  of  science.  The  reason  why  we  believe  that  like 
is  true  of  like  is  simply  that  all  our  thinking  is  and  must  be 
ruled  by  the  law  of  contradiction  and  identity.  The  same  law 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  logic  of  Induction.  The 
passage  from  the  particular  cases  examined  to  the  general  con- 
clusion, is  entirely  unwarranted  and  false,  except  as  we  get  the 
idea  of  a  kind,  or  a  like ;  and  then  by  the  law  we  pass  to  the 
universal  conclusion.  Like  is  true  of  like.  Hence,  if  Brown, 
Jones,  &a,  are  mortal,  all  men  are  mortal. 

This  law,  however,  supposes  objects  to  be  given.  It  is  an- 
other act  of  differentiation  by  which  objects  are  furnished. 
The  soul  distinguishes  not  only  between  objects,  but  it  also 
distinguishes  between  itself  and  all  its  objects.  It  distinguishes 
between  itself  as  active,  and  its  thoughts,  efforts,  &a,  as  its  act. 
In  this  way  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object  arises ;  which 
alone  makes  thought  possible.  On  this  act  the  law  of  causa- 
tion depend&  The  soul  distinguishes  itself  as  cause  from  its 
thoughts,  efforts,  &c,  as  effects.  This  is  done  involuntarily, 
and  for  the  most  part  unconsciously,  but  it  is  done  universally 
and  necessarily,  nevertheless.  Whether  the  law  of  causation 
applies  to  the  outer  world,  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  for  the 
present  this  is  certain :  first,  we  know  nothing  of  activity  ex- 
cept as  we  get  the  idea  from  our  personal  activity  ;  and  second, 
this  activity  we  do  and  must  distinguish  as  cause,  from  its 
working  as  effect  The  distinction  of  cause  and  effect  holds 
for  the  only  activity  which  we  know  directly ;  all  other  activi- 
ties are,  and  can  be,  known  only  by  assimilating  them  to  our 
own.  Hence  if  there  be  any  external  activity,  we  cannot  help 
assuming  that  it  too  comes  under  this  law.  If  it  does  not,  it 
is  not  activity,  but  only  as  it  comes  under  this  law  has  it  any 
meaning  for  thought. 
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But  the  distinction  of  subject  from  object,  and  the  differen- 
tiation of  objects  from  one  another,  comprises  the  entire  field 
of  possible  mental  activity.  For  the  first  distinction,  we  have 
the  law  of  causation ;  for  the  second,  the  law  of  identity  and 
contradiction.  Hence  there  are  two,  and  only  two,  logical  laws. 
All  others  are  either  false  or  but  specifications  of  these  two ; 
and  these  two  flow  necessarily  from  the  conception  of  the  mind 
as  a  differentiating  activity.  They  are  laws  because  all  knowl- 
edge is  impossible  without  their  application. 

Is  this  admitted  ?  (and  whoever  denies  it  must  show  that 
knowledge  is  not  obtained  essentially  through  a  process  of  dif- 
ferentiation) then  we  must  go  farther  stilL  The  notion  of 
difference  has  a  weighty  content  First,  to  differentiate  two  or 
more  things  implies  a  comparison.  Things  which  are  unoom- 
pared  remain  for  thought  neither  like  nor  unlike,  and  hence 
undifferenced.  So  then  the  notion  of  the  mind  as  a  differenti- 
ating activity  implies  that  it  is  also  a  comparing  activity  ;  and 
we  may  say  that  knowledge  advances  by  a  process  of  differen- 
tiation, through  a  process  of  comparison.  Second,  the  notions 
of  both  comparison  and  difference  imply  a  point  of  com- 
parison. Without  such  a  point,  at  least  implicitly  given, 
neither  likeness  nor  difference  can  be  discerned.  When  we 
hear  that  two  things  are  alike,  we  ask  in  what  point  they  are 
alike.  If  they  were  said  to  be  different,  we  must  always  know 
in  what  respect  they  are  different.  Until  one  can  tell  in  what 
point,  or  relation,  two  things  are  alike  or  different,  they  are 
neither  alike  nor  different  One  compares  two  balla  If  there 
is  no  point  in  mind  in  which  he  compares  them,  as  color,  form, 
size,  quality,  &c.,  the  comparison  ends  in  nothing.  But  when 
he  compares  them  with  reference  to  some  given  point,  as  form, 
size,  &c,  then  the  difference  or  likeness  appeara  Difference  or 
likeness  never,  and  can  never,  deliver  themselves  upon  our  con- 
sciousness, without  at  least  the  implicit  presence  of  mental 
points  of  comparison.  This  truth  is  valid  for  the  whole  scale 
of  knowledge.  In  science  it  is  not  until  we  set  up  fixed  points 
of  comparison  that  likeness  or  difference  can  be  determined. 
We  say  let  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water  serve  as 
fixed  points  of  comparison,  and  then  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
differences  of  temperature;    but  without  some  standard,  all 
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temperatures  would  be  alike  for  thought.  We  are  first  able  to 
determine  the  specific  gravity  of  objects,  after  we  have  adopted 
some  standard  of  measurement.  Let  hydrogen  serve  as  a  unit 
for  gases,  or  water  as  the  unit  for  liquids  or  solids,  and  then  we 
can  determine  the  relations  of  gases  and  solids ;  but  unless 
some  standard  is  set  up,  all  remain  entirely  alike  to  thought. 
We  take  the  presence  of  a  spinal  column  as  a  distinguishing 
mark  in  natural  history ;  and  by  means  of  this  standard  can 
distinguish  the  tangled  mass  of  animal  life  into  like  and  unlika 
Or  we  assume  a  certain  form  of  leaf  or  some  peculiarity  of 
development  as  distinguishing  marks ;  and  then  again  the  like- 
nesses and  differences  of  things  deliver  themselves  upon  knowl- 
edge. But  in  every  case  the  perception  of  either  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  points  of  comparison.  To  know  things 
as  either  like  or  unlike  we  must  know  in  what  they  are  like 
or  unlike.  Now  all  involuntarily  and  unconsciously  we  differ- 
entiate things  in  respect  to  space,  time,  quantity,  quality,  &c. 
The  projection  of  the  external  world  is  chiefly  a  differentiation 
of  things  in  relation  to  space.  The  orderly  arrangement  of 
our  internal  experience  is  a  differentiation  in  relation  to  time. 
The  ordinary  distinctions  we  make  among  things  is  a  differen- 
tiation ia  respect  to  quantity,  quality,  form,  &a  This  is  done 
unconsciously  for  the  most  part ;  but  it  is  done  necessarily. 
The  fundamental  differentiations  of  knowledge  are  differentia- 
tions with  relation  to  space,  time,  quantity,  quality,  form,  &a 
That  is,  space,  time,  quantity,  quality,  &c.,  serve  as  universal 
points  of  comparison  and  differentiation  in  all  knowledge. 
But  these  are  the  logical  categories;  and  hence  we  conclude 
that  the  categories  are  simply  the  universal  points  of  compari- 
son, according  to  which  the  soul  proceeds  in  that  differentiation 
whereby  it  comes  to  knowledge.  Their  application,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  is  the  postulate  of  all  knowledge. 
Whatever  we  know  is  won  only  as  we  apply  them,  and  hence 
they  must  be  viewed  as  being  in  the  strictest  sense  a  priori 
&ctors  of  knowledge.  To  this  the  sensationalist  may  object ; 
We  see  that  things  are  differenced  in  space ;  it  is  a  direct  per- 
ception, and  needs  no  differentiating  activity,  and  all  that 
The  reply  is  that  we  see  no  such  thing.  An  ejected  organism 
is  all  that  we  directly  perceive ;  the  projection  of  the  physical 
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world  is  altogether  a  mental  act  of  differeBtiation  accordiBg  to 
the  category  of  space.  In  the  same  way  the  arrangement  of 
the  internal  experience  is  altogether  a  mental  act  according  to 
the  category  of  time.  Whether  things  be  like  or  unlike  in 
themselves  or  not,  they  can  never  become  like  or  unlike  for 
our  thought,  until  they  are  compared  with  reference  to  some 
mental  standard.  In  brief,  it  is  only  as  the  chaos  of  sensation 
is  differentiated  according  to  the  categories  of  space,  time,  form, 
quality,  quantity,  &a,  that  it  can  furnish  us  with  any  object  of 
knowledge  whatever.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  the  catteries 
lie  in  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  are  the  a  priori  conditioos  of 
knowledge 

The  author's  view  then  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
The  cat^ories  are  the  universal  points  of  comparison  which 
the  mind  unconsciously,  but  necessarily,  sets  in  gaining  knowl- 
edge. They  are  the  norms  according  to  which  it  proceeds, 
the  laws  which  it  unconsciously  obeys.  They  are  not  consci- 
ously present,  but  are  implicitly  given  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  mind  itself.  A  given  seed  contains  within  it  its  laws  of 
growth.  If  it  develop  at  all,  it  will  be  along  a  certain  line. 
An  acorn  is  by  its  nature  determined  to  develop  into  an  oak 
So  the  author  conceives  the  mind  as  a  nature  which  contains  its 
laws  within  itself.  It  is  developed,  indeed,  but  still  bears 
within  it  the  laws  of  its  activity.  It  is  determined  from  within 
and  not  from  without  These  inner,  constitutional  determina- 
tions, when  expressed  in  words,  constitute  the  so-called  intui- 
tions, the  laws  and  categories  of  logic.  These  laws,  categories, 
and  intuitions,  are  not  originally  present  as  ideas,  or  notions, 
but  as  manifestations  of  an  inner  nature,  and  hence  of  an  inner 
necessity.  The  mistake  of  conceiving  the  intuitions  as  orig- 
inally ideas,  exposed  them  to  Locke's  convincing  criticism 
against  innate  ideaa  Such  ideas  do  not  exist  Neither  the 
child  nor  the  uncultured  man  has  any  mental  notion  or  con- 
ception of  the  law  of  causation,  &;c.  The  mind  brings  nothing 
with  it  but  its  nature,  or  the  determinations  of  its  nature.  But 
it  does  bring  that;  and  because  the  logical  laws  and  norn^s  are 
the  expression  of  this  nature,  therefore  they  are  universally, 
though  unconsciously,  followed  and  obeyed.  It  lies  not  in  the 
power  of  an  acorn  to  develop  into  a  peach  tree,  because  it  is 
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determined  bj  its  nature  to  develop  into  an  oak.  So  it  lies 
not  in  the  power  of  the  mind  to  violate  the  logical  laws  and 
forms,  becaase  those  laws  and  forms  are  bnt  the  expression  of 
that  nature,  conceived  as  a  differentiating  activity.  Uncon- 
sciously as  well  as  consciously,  involuntarily  as  well  as  volun- 
tarily, the  mind  obeys  and  must  obey  the  laws  of  thought  or 
logic. 

At  this  point  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
author's  conception  and  that  of  Kant  Both  are  alike  subjec- 
tive, but  Kant  stated  his  doctrine  of  mental  forms  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  a  kind  of  fifth  wheel  to  a  wagon.  In  the  first 
place,  he  does  not  consider  the  most  fundamental  of  all  ques- 
tions, the  origin  of  consciousness,  at  all ;  and  yet  all  the  cate- 
gories are  really  involved  in  every  act  of  consciousness.  If 
consciousness  can  originate  without  the  application  of  his  men- 
tal forms,  there  is  really  no  further  use  for  them.  In  the  next 
place,  he  viewed  them  as  empty  forms,  intowhich  the  manifold 
of  sensation  is  subsumed  and  thereby  becomes  an  object  of 
knowledga  But  of  this  act  of  subsumption  he  gives  us  no 
account ;  at  all  events,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  mind  could 
tell  under  what  forms  to  subsume  a  given  content,  unless  it , 
first  knew  something  about  it  But  if  it  can  know  the  thing 
prior  to  the  subsumption,  the  form  is  unnecessary  to  knowl- 
edge. With  greater  justice  and  better  logic,  the  author  views 
the  categories,  not  as  forms,  but  as  norms  according  to  which 
tbe  mind  proceeds  in  every  act  of  knowledge,  because  these 
norms  are  but  expressions  of  its  inner  nature. 

This  conception  of  the  categories  being  true,  Aristotle's  view 
of  them  as  being  the  univeii^al  predicaments  of  things  is  dis- 
credited. Originally,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  thing. 
Fundamentally,  they  are  the  subjective  determinations  of 
thought,  and  not  objective  qualities  of  thing&  We  reach  the 
tiling  only  through  their  application,  and  hence  cannot  learn 
them  from  the  thing.  The  attempt  of  Plotinus  and  the  Stoics 
to  make  them  ontological  principles,  must  also  be  viewed  as 
mistaken.  They  are  merely  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  and 
by  no  means  the  postulates  of  being.  Hegel's  view,  that  they 
are  the  distinction  which  thought  sets  for  itself,  is  equally  un- 
tenable ;  because  thought  consists  in  thinking ;  and  thinking 
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postalates  objects  of  thonght,  definite  ideas,  conceptions,  kc ; 
and  these,  again,  pre-suppose  the  pre-application  of  the  cate- 
gories. The  inverted  procedure  of  ontological  speculation  also 
becomes  clear.  For  the  cat^ories  are  necessary  to  the  oon- 
straction  of  all  notions  of  whatever  kind ;  hence  the  80K»lled 
notion  of  the  absolute  is  a  subjective  creation  which  cannot 
serve  as  a  starting-point  of  philosophy,  until  it  is  proved  to 
have  objective  validity ; — a  proof  not  easily  produced.  A  still 
more  important  result  is  the  utter  untenability  of  the  experi- 
ence-philosophy. This  doctrine  attempts  to  lead  everything 
back  to  sensation.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  sensation  itself  is 
formless  and  lawless.  It  must  be  interpreted,  arranged,  differ- 
entiated, and  int^rated  before  it  has  any  meaning.  Hence  the 
claim  that  we  reach  the  categories  by  abstraction  from  the  sin- 
gle thing,  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  fiict ;  we  reach  the  single 
thing  by  applying  the  cat^ories.  Besides,  even  if  sinf^le  things 
were  given,  it  is  only  through  mental  confusion  that  the  beUef 
arises  that  abstraction  is  sufficient  to  explain  their  origin.  We 
cannot  get  the  category  of  space  as  an  abstraction  from  co- 
existences ;  for  to  perceive  things  as  coexistent  depends  on  a 
differentiation  in  accordance  with  this  cat^ory.  No  more  can 
the  category  of  time  be  abstracted  from  sequences,  for  the  per- 
ception of  sequence  implies  the  cat^ory.  The  cat^ories  of 
quantity  and  quality  in  general  cannot  originate  through  ab- 
straction, because  to  see  things  as  different  we  must  know  in 
what  they  are  different ;  and  hence  the  categories  of  quantity 
and  quality  must  precede  the  abstraction. 

So  far  all  has  been  subjective  Originally,  the  laws  and 
forms  of  logic  relate  altogether  to  thought,  and  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  thing.  The  law  of  identity  and  contradiction  is 
fundamentally  a  thought-law.  The  law  of  caxisation,  too,  is 
only  a  thought-law.  The  forms,  or  categories,  are  derived  firom 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  not  fix>m  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
They  are  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  word  forms  of  thought 
By  means  of  them  we  attain  to  knowledge ;  by  means  of  them 
we  reduce  the  chaos  of  sensation  to  the  order  and  unity  of 
thought ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  hold  of  the 
thing  as  well  as  of  the  thought  All  that  can  be  asserted  at 
this  stage  is,  that  if  there  be  any  external  objects  to  know,  thej 
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can  be  known  only  as  they  are  subjected  to  these  laws  and 
forms.  Precisely  because  they  are  thought-laws  and  forms,  a 
philosophy  of  human  knowledge  is  possible ;  but  it  may  be 
that  the  same  reason  will  make  ontology  forever  impossible. 
Whatever  we  know  can  be  known  only  under  these  laws  and 
forms ;  hence  the  thing-in-itsel^  to  which  these  forms  may  not 
belong,  can  never  come  into  knowledge.  We  have  next  to  in- 
quire after  the  relation  of  these  subjective  forms  to  the  objec- 
tive thing. 

E^ant's  answer  to  this  question  is  well  known.  He  declared 
these  forms  to  be  purely  subjective,  and  hence  without  any 
application  whatever  to  the  thing-in-itsel£  This  reality  can 
never  come  within  the  circle  of  knowledge,  because  in  order  to 
do  that  it  must  put  on  the  mask  of  thes6  mental  forms,  and 
they  so  change  its  appearance  that  it  is  itself  no  longer.  Un- 
fortunately, E[ant  made  his  assertion  without  looking  before 
and  after.  In  the  first  place,  if  there  be  no  reality  in  the  ap- 
pearance, it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  latter  from  blank  illu- 
sion ;  and  besides,  if  the  appearance  can  exist  thus  apart  irom 
the  reality,  there  is  no  need  of  a  thing-in-itself  to  lurk  in  the 
background  of  knowledge  like  a  ghost  which  disappears  the 
minute  one  sets  eyes  on  it  In  the  second  place,  Elant  asserted 
that  the  law  of  causation  is  only  a  mental  form,  and  has  no 
application  to  the  thing-in-itsel£  Nevertheless,  in  his  anxiety 
to  save  the  reality  of  the  outer  world,  he  ascribes  a  causal  effi- 
ciency to  the  external  thing ;  a  position  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  denying  his  system,  nor  given  up  without  deny- 
ing the  external  world,  and  everything,  indeed,  but  the  specu- 
lator himself.  Luckily,  this  wholesale  annihilation  of  being  is 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  contradictions  of  the  philosopher. 

Ulrici  gives  another  answer.  Before  noticing  it,  however, 
we  must  refer  to  his  criterium  of  certainty.  This  consists  of 
nothing  else  than  a  thought-necessity.  AH  argument  of  what- 
ever kind,  all  intuition,  all  perception  produce  certainty  only 
as  they  necessitate  us  to  conceive  a  fact  in  a  certain  way.  If 
they  produce  in  us  this  thought-necessity,  then  are  we  certain 
that  the  thing  is  as  we  conceive  it  When  one  is  suffering  from 
the  tooth-ache,  he  is  certain  that  he  has  the  ache,  and  the  rea- 
son is  that  he  cannot  think  the  ache  away.     It  clings  to  him 
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like  an  acconed  presence  (we  write  in  apprehension  of  an 
attack) ;  and  forces  itself  upon  him  by  a  necessity  which  he 
cannot  resist  If  one  has  an  object  in  his  hand,  he  cannot 
think  it  away ;  the  thing  forces  itself  upon  his  attention,  and 
necessitates  a  recognition  of  its  presence.  This  necessity,  again, 
is  the  sole  ground  of  certainty.  If  one  has  a  square  thing  be- 
fore him,  he  cannot  conceive  it  as  round,  and  the  reason  is  that 
he  is  compelled  to  think  it  as  square.  And  thought-necessity 
is  not  only  the  only  ground  of  certainty,  but  it  must  produce 
certainty.  One  may  object  that  a  necessity  of  thought  is  no 
proof  of  a  necessity  of  the  thing,  but  the  objection  is  either  a 
verbal  one  or  a  thoughtless  one.  When  I  am  compelled  to 
think  a  thing  as  so,  and  not  otherwise,  then  I  am  certain  that 
it  is  so.  When  I  am  uncertain,  that  means  that  I  am  not  com- 
pelled to  conceive  it  in  the  given  way.  But  when  a  true 
thought-necessity  is  present,  then  all  doubt  is  excluded,  and 
only  certainty  remains.  The  objection  is  commonly  both  ve^ 
bal  and  thoughtless ;  as  if  a  mathematical  student  should  say, 
I,  indeed,  must  conceive  a  circle  as  round,  and  must  also  admit 
the  equality  of  the  radii,  &c. ;  but  then  if  there  were  some  be- 
ing who  should  conceive  it  as  square,  why  the  radii  would  not 
be  equal,  and  all  our  doctrines  about  the  circle  and  sphere 
would  be  only  relatively  true ;  they  would  be  true  for  ua,  but 
not  true  in  themselves.  True  enough.  Under  the  assumed 
conditions,  all  these  dreadful  consequences  would  surely  fol- 
low. But  what  kind  of  nonsense  have  we  here?  What  sort 
of  an  argument  is  this  to  bring  against  the  reality  of  our  knowl- 
edge ?  The  terms  which  he  has  put  together  in  his  supposi- 
tion are  words  which  destroy  themselves  the  moment  they  are 
developed  into  thought  What  is  a  square  circle  ?  Where  is 
this  marvelous  being  who  has  such  miraculous  powers  of  con- 
ception ?  Let  him  be  produced,  before  we  believe  in  him.  If 
there  be  some  worthy  who  can  conceive  of  square  circles,  trian- 
gular spheres,  hollow  solids,  &c.,  we  should  like  to  have  accur- 
ate information  of  his  whereabouts,  before  we  turn  knowledge 
out  of  doors  on  the  warrant  of  this  thought-chimera.  The  en- 
tire argument  is  this :  If  our  knowledge  were  false,  it  would 
not  be  true.  Therefore  it  is  not  true.  Not  so  fast ;  first  prove 
that  it  is  false.     Whatever  a  thought-necessity  forces  upon  us, 
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we  must  accept  as  real ;  and  the  claim  that  we  need  not  so 
accept  it  is  impossible  except  in  words.  We  can  speak  of  a 
straight-curved  line ;  but  only  as  we  refrain  from  thinking. 
So  we  can  speak  of  the  unreality  of  our  knowledge,  but  only 
as  we  refrain  from  thinking. 

Furnished  with  this  test  of  certainty,  we  have  now  to  ex- 
amine the  relation  of  thought,  form,  and  thing.  Do  these  sub- 
jective laws  and  forms  hold  also  for  objective  existence?  In- 
deed, is  there  any  objective  existence?  If  so  much  is  subjec- 
tive, is  not  all  subjective  ?  Against  this  conclusion  we  haVe 
the  law  of  causation.  This  law,  though  originally  subjective, 
forces  us  to  view  every  event,  occurrence,  every  change  in  brief, 
as  an  act,  an  eflPect,  of  an  activity  or  cause.  Wherever  there  is 
an  action,  an  occurrence,  a  change  of  any  kind,  whether  within 
or  without,  we  are  forced  to  make  this  distinction.  But  a  mul- 
titude of  effects  force  themselves  upon  us  through  the  senses,  of 
which  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  not  the  cause.  We  cannot 
escape  them  ;  we  cannot  resist  them.  We  are  obstructed,  re- 
sisted, hemmed  in  by  them.  Our  effort  is  resisted,  our  progress 
impeded,  our  way  determined  by  them.  There  is  no  escape 
from  concluding  that  these  are  real,  efficient  causes  of  their 
effects  external  to  us.  The  law  of  causation  stands  sponsor  for 
the  external  world ;  and  so  efficiently  does  it  instruct  us  in  the 
philosophical  catechism,  that  neither  madman  nor  fool,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  way-faring  man,  ever  dreams  that  he  is  alone  in 
the  universe,  or  rather,  that  he  is  the  universe.  The  stoutest 
idealist  never  dreamed,  in  his  most  exalted  moments,  of  teach- 
ing that  his  fellow-men  are  only  notions  of  his  own.  The  en- 
tire flood  of  idealistic  speculation  might  be  launched  against 
the  most  idealistic  speculator,  without  in  the  least  shocking  his 
knowledge  of  the  reality  of  the  external  world.  The  fact  is,  the 
most  idealists  have  not  been  strictly  such.  They  have  not 
denied  the  reality  of  things  without,  but  have  attempted  to 
teach  what  this  externality  is.  What  is  this  external  world 
which  forces  itself  upon  us  ?  What  is  its  inmost  nature  ?  Is 
it  dead  matter,  or  is  it  a  spiritual  activity  ?  But  this  is  not 
idealism ;  it  admits  tKe  reality  of  things,  and  seeks  to  reach 
their  inner  essence,  their  substantial  nature.  But  strict  idealism 
must  deny  the  existence  of  all  but  the  philosopher,  and  reduce 
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the  entire  aniverse  to  notions  of  the  lonely  dreamer.  But  this 
view  is  rendered  absolutely  impossible  by  the  law  of  causatioD. 
The  notion  can  be  represented  only  in  words ;  no  one  ever  en* 
tertained  or  can  entertain  the  thought 

We  are  not  only  forced  to  admit  external  objects,  but  also  to 
admit  that  these  objects  are  differentiated  from  one  another. 
For  the  effects  produced  by  them  are  different ;  and  by  the  law 
of  identity  and  contradiction,  we  are  forced  to  assume  that  un- 
like effects  can  only  spring  from  unlike  causea  A  further  ex- 
perience forces  us  to  assume  that  external  things  are  really  dif- 
ferent in  respect  to  form,  quantity,  quality,  position,  &c.  We 
cannot  assume  that  the  triangle  and  the  square  are  identical 
in  themselve&  They  affect  us  differently,  and  the  law  of  identity 
and  contradiction  necessitates  the  assumption  of  unlike  causes 
for  the  unlike  effects.  In  the  same  way  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  things  are  differenced  in  respect  to  quality,  differenced  iu 
themselves,  and  not  merely  with  reference  to  our  thought  The 
same  can  be  shown  with  reference  to  the  other  categories.  We 
are  not  only  forced  to  assume  that  things  are  differenced  in 
themselves,  but  that  they  are  differenced  according  to  the  logi- 
cal categories  of  space,  form,  quantity,  quality,  &c.  But  wher- 
ever there  is  a  real  difference,  we  must  assume  the  law  of  iden- 
tity and  contradiction  to  be  valid.  We  cannot  conceive  of  dif- 
ference at  all,  except  in  connection  with  this  law.  So  then  we 
are  forced  to  admit  the  reality  of  external  objects ;  we  are  forced 
to  subject  them  to  tiie  law  of  causation,  and  the  law  of  identity 
and  contradiction ;  we  are  forced  to  conceive  them  as  differ- 
enced, and  differenced  according  to  the  logical  catteries.  This 
then  is  the  author's  conception  of  the  relation  of  thought  and 
thing :  Thousht-laws  are  also  thing- laws.  The  laws  and  forms 
which  rule  the  internal  thought,  govern  also  the  external  thing. 
Neither,  however,  is  derived  from  the  other.  We  reach  the 
laws  of  the  thing  only  by  means  of  the  thought*laws ;  but  when 
we  do  reach  them,  they  are  really  laws  of  the  thing,  and  not 
subjective  forms  which  we  have  imposed  upon  the  thing. 
Things  really  have  form,  quality,  causal  efficiency,  apart  from 
any  thought  of  ours.  The  thing  is  not  subject  to  the  thought, 
neither  is  thought  subject  to  the  thing ;  but  thought  and  thing 
agree. 
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But  what  does  this  agreement  mean  ?    The  laws  and  forms 
of  mind  prove  to  be  the  laws  and  forms  of  nature  also.     The 
astronomy  which  we  study  upon  a  piece  of  paper  actually  holds 
for  the  motions  of  the  stars.     The  predictions  which  we  make 
upon  the  basis  of  mental  laws,  or  thought-necessities,  nature 
hastens  to  ^IfilL    The  connection  which  holds  between  thought 
is  ever  prophetic  of  relations  between  things.     The  divinations 
of  the  soul  are  the  deeds  of  natura     The  astronomer  grows 
uneasy  at  the  lawless  movements  of  Uranus.     The  mind  says,, 
if  nature  is  rational,  there  must  be  a  disturbing  body  of  a  certain 
size  in  a  certain  quarter  of  the  heavens.     The  telescope  is 
pointed  tbither,  and  Neptune  appears  to  vindicate  the  methods 
of  the  astronomer  and  the  rationality  of  nature.    But  what 
does  this  agreement  mean  ?    If  thought-forms  were  not  also 
thing-forms,  a  knowledge  of  nature  would,  indeed,  be  impossi- 
ble ;  because  whatever  we  know  must  be  known  under  these 
forms;  and  if  nature  were  intractable  to  them,  it  must  remain 
forever  without  our  knowledge.     But  why  should  not  nature 
remain  without  our  knowledge?    What  necessity  is  there  that 
nature  should  be  known?     Why  should  it  not  stand  over 
against  us  as  an  eternal  x  f    Instead  of  being  subject  to  the 
laws  and  forms  of  thought,  why  should  it  not  be  subject  to 
laws  and  forms  =  a?,  y,  s?'    In  brief,  the  laws  of  thought  are 
the  laws  of  nature.     The  forms  of  thought  are  the  forms  of  na- 
ture.    The  differentiating  activity  of  nature  is  one  which  obeys 
thought-laws,  and  proceeds  according  to  thought-forms.     This 
agreement  of  thought-forms  and  thing-forms,  this  pliability  of 
nature  to  the  purposes  of  mind,  alone  fits  the  world  to  be  the 
training-school  of  intelligence ;  and  this  agreement  can  only  be 
viewed  as  a  pre-established  harmony ;  which  in  turn  must  be 
viewed  as  the  work  of  an  activity  which  proceeds  according  to 
logical  laws  and  forms,  that  is,  as  the  work  of  a  Rational  Mind. 
Such  is  the  author's  conclusion  ;  and  we  must  confess  our  com- 
plete agreement  with  it     The  importance  and  signification  of 
the  fact  that  nature  can  be  known  and  interpreted  at  all,  has 
never  been  properly  estimated.     Unless  nature's  methods  are 
rational  they  cannot  be  known.     Unless  nature  obeys  the  laws 
which  control  our  thought,  it  can  never  come  into  knowledge. 
The    very  knowability  of  nature  postulates  absolutely  this 
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agreement ;  and  all  experience  and  obsenration  confirm  it 
Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  clear  his  thought  of  confusion, 
and  to  put  a  content  into  his  ideas,  will  see  that  the  harmony 
of  nature  to  the  purposes  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  as- 
sumes that  nature  is  either  informed  with  intelligence,  or  is  the 
product  and  expression  of  intelligence. 

The  author  reaches  the  same  conclusions,  again,  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  moment  of  relativity  which  lies  in  the  concep- 
tion of  difference.  Only  those  things  can  be  differenced  which 
are  related  and  in  some  sense  identical.  In  order  that  two 
objects  be  absolutely  differenced,  one  must  be  conceived  as 
being  and  the  other  as  not-being.  But  not-being  is  nothing, 
and  hence  with  the  last  element  of  relation  the  object  vanishes 
into  nothingness.  Only  the  related,  then,  or  those  things 
which  have  something  in  common,  can  be  differenced  Bat 
the  differences  of  each  depend  upon  the  other.  A  thing 
is  what  it  is  only  in  distinction  from,  and  relation  to,  anoth^. 
The  properties  of  a  thing  are  its  differences  fix)m  others; 
but  its  differences  are  relative,  and  dependent  not  only 
upon  itself  but  also  upon  those  others  from  which  it  is 
differenced.  Hence  if  we  consider  external  objects  as  differ- 
enced, we  must  consider  them  also  as  related.  If  we  con- 
ceive them  as  having  different  properties,  we  must  conceive 
those  properties  as  existing  not  in  themselves  alone,  but 
as  postulating  other  objects.  These,  however,  are  in  the 
same  dilenmia ;  each  postulates  another,  which,  in  turn,  postu- 
lates a  third,  and  so  on.  To  apply  this  to  the  atoms  into  which 
science  seeks  to  resolve  the  physical  universe.  Science  is 
inclined  to  view  all  things  as  arising  from  the  combination  of 
certain  ultimate  elements,  which  are  endowed  with  definite 
qualities  or  powers ;  and  from  a  confused  conception  of  these 
elements,  not  a  few  have  imagined  that  such  a  mass  of  atoms 
might  have  existed  from  eternity,  and  hence  may  be  entirely 
independent  But  the  belief  rests  really  on  subjective  confn- 
sion,  and  not  on  objective  fact  For  these  atoms  are  conceived 
as  differentiates — as  having  peculiar  powers.  But  each  atom 
is  what  it  is,  not  in  itself  alone,  but  in  its  relation  to  another. 
Thus  oxygen  depends  upon  hydrogen  and  the  other  elements 
with  which  it  combines  for  those  peculiar  modes  of  working 
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which  we  call  its  properties,  as  well  as  upon  itsel£  To  change  ^ 
the  oxygen  would  change  its  properties.  In  brief,  every  atom 
depends  for  its  definite  properties  upon  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  all  the  rest  Each  one  is  the  condition  of  the  others. 
Hence  all  are  conditioned  and  dependent ;  and  the  atomic  dif- 
ferences, or  qualities,  because  of  this  mutual  conditioning  of 
one  another,  cannot  be  viewed  as  unoriginated,  but  must  be 
thought  as  established.  The  atoms  cannot  be  viewed  as  the 
primal  source  of  things.  This  appears  more  clearly  still,  if  we 
consider  their  activity.  An  atom  absolutely  alone  would  have 
no  power  whatever ;  it  is  only  in  relation  to  another  that  it  can 
be  activa  AH  atomic  working  is  a  relative,  a  conjoint  work- 
ing. But  such  a  working  cannot  be  independent  In  its  very 
conception  it  is  conditioned  upon  the  working  of  another.  It 
is  granted  that  any  given  atomic  action  is  dependent  upon  the 
entrance  of  its  condition.  If  the  condition  were  always  pres- 
ent the  action  would  be  eternal  Hence  the  commencement  of 
any  atomic  working  postulates  the  pre-entrance  of  its  condi- 
tion. But  this  entrance  is  also  an  action,  which  is  impossible 
without  the  entrance  of  its  condition.  But  this  second  entrance 
is  in  the  same  predicament ;  and  so  on  in  indefinite  regress. 
But  this  regress  cannot  be  infinite ;  because  in  that  case  we 
should  have  a  series  of  activities  which  is  at  once  eternal  and 
not  eternal  Eternal  because  infinite  ;  and  not  eternal  because 
the  series  could  not  b^n  without  the  previous  activity  of  its 
condition.  If^  then,  we  look  upon  the  world  as  a  collection  of 
different  objects ;  or  if,  with  the  scientist,  we  view  it  as  essen- 
tially the  product  of  difierentiated  atoms ;  in  neither  case  can 
we  view  this  variety,  this  manifoldness,  as  independent  and 
self -existent,  but  must  rather  view  it  as  originated  and  estab- 
lished The  relativity  which  lies  in  the  notion  of  difference 
compels  us  to  conceive  the  differentiation  of  external  objects 
as  the  work  of  a  Power  which  proceeds  according  to  mental 
methods ;  that  is,  we  must  view  this  differentiation  as  origin-  / 
ated  and  established  bv  a  Bational  Mind. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  categories  have  not  only  a  logical, 
but  also  a  metaphysical  value.  They  are  in  origin  purely 
formal,  but  are  found,  to  have  an  ontological  application.  The 
author's  view  includes  those  doctrines  which  we   have  just 
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denied.  Aristotle  was  right  in  saying  that  the  categories  are 
universal  predicaments  of  things ;  for  the  formal,  logical  laws 
are  now  seen  to  be  also  ontological  laws.  The  Stoics  were  right 
in  viewing  the  categories  as  the  determinations  of  things, 
because  things  are  actually  determined  according  to  them. 
Plotinus  was  right  in  teaching  that  they  are  the  metaphysical 
prius  of  the  thing ;  for  a  thing  is  a  thing  only  as  it  is  distin- 
guished from  others,  and  this  distinction  implies  the  application 
of  the  categories.  Hegel  was  right  in  considering  them  as  the 
universal  determinations  of  thought  But  all  these  committed 
the  error  of  looking  upon  the  categories  as  originally  meta- 
physical, instead  of  formal — a  position  which  either  cannot  be 
proved,  or  which  involves  insoluble  contradictions.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  possibility  of  either  logic  or  metaphysics 
unless  we  hold,  with  the  author,  to  the  purely  formal  character 
of  the  thought-laws  and  forma  If  ontology  be  at  all  possible, 
it  will  only  be  as  we  are  compelled  by  these  laws  and  forms  to 
ontological  assumptions. 

The  argument  thus  far  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  We 
reach  definite  knowledge  only  through  a  process  of  differentia- 
tion. But  this  process  implies  laws  and  norms.  The  laws  are 
those  of  identity  and  contradiction  and  of  causation.  The 
norms  are  the  fundamental  logical  categorie&  Only  through 
the  application  of  these  can  we  gain  any  definite  idea,  thought, 
perception.  With  this  proof  the  sensational  philosophy  is 
remanded  to  silence  or  dogmatism.  But  these  laws  and  norms 
compel  us  to  recognize  an  outer  world,  which  is  also  subject  to 
thought-laws  and  forms  ;  and  this  is  intelligible  only  as  the 
work  of  a  Rational  Mind.  With  this  proo^  atheism  is  driven 
out  of  philosophy  to  take  irrational  shelter  in  the  arbitrarj 
assumptions  of  unreasoning  prejudice^  This  manifoldness  of 
the  external  world,  again,  can  only  be  viewed  as  originated, 
and  hence  as  postulating  an  originator.  With  this  proo^  pan- 
theism ceases  to  have  any  rational  ground,  and  sinks  to  the 
level  of  an  illogical  heresy.  Finally,  these  laws  and  forms, 
being  expressions  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  mind,  are  nec- 
essary and  universal  in  human  thought  Hence,  whatever 
knowledge  flows  from  them  is  universally  valid. 
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Such  is  the  aaihor's  doctrine  of  the  categories  in  general. 
They  are  not  innate  ideas,  for  there  is  no  such  thing.  For 
philosophic  thought,  they  become  general  notions,  by  the  same 
process  of  diiSerence  and  comparison  through  which  we  gain 
all  our  general  notiona  But  Aindamentally,  and  in  essence, 
they  are  the  universal  points  of  comparison,  the  norms  of  dif- 
ferentiation according  to  which  the  mind  proceeds  in  gaining 
knowledge  But  it  does  not  yet  appear  what  notions  are  to  be 
viewed  as  categories.  The  next  thing  is  to  answer  this  ques* 
tion. 

This  point  we  must  pass  over  somewhat  hastily,  and  content 
ourselves  with  an  outline  of  the  discussion.  The  author  dis- 
tinguishes four  classes :  primary  categories,  categories  of  simple 
nature  (Beschaffenheit),  categories  of  relation,  and  categories 
of  order.  Under  the  first  class  &11  the  categories  of  Being,  of 
Activity  and  Act,  of  Space,  and  of  Time.  These  express  the 
most  fundamental  norms  of  differentiation,  whence  their  desig- 
nation. Whether  they  represent  external  relations  or  not,  they 
do  express  the  most  essential  conditions  of  our  knowledga 
Bemove  them,  and  thought  lapses  into  indistinguishable  chaos. 
Under  the  second  class  come  the  categories  of  quantity  and 
quality,  with  their  subdivisions.  These  are  also  categories, 
because  they  rule  everywhere  and  necessarily  in  thought  The 
child  and  the  uncultured  man,  no  less  than  the  philosopher, 
apply  these  norms.  They  are  necessary,  too,  to  give  definite- 
ness  to  the  differentiations  under  the  primary  categoriea  That 
things  should  be  differenced  in  relation  to  Being,  Activity, 
Space,  and  Time  alone,  would  give  us  no  exact  knowledge.  It 
is  only  as  the  more  definite  differentiations,  according  to  the 
categories  of  quantity  and  quality,  are  added  that  we  attain  to 
a  knowledge  of  definite  things.  These  two  classes  of  cat^ories 
are  the  conditions  of  knowledge  in  general  Upon  them  rest 
the  principles  of  mathematics,  and  all  the  fragmentary  discon- 
nected knowledge  of  common  life.  The  last  two  classes,  the 
categories  of  relation  and  of  order,  are  essentially  categories  of 
scientific  knowledge.  They  are  indeed  more  or  less  applied  in 
the  every-day  judgments  of  men,  but  they  find  their  chief 
application  and  importance  in  their  relations  to  science. 
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It  will  scarcelj  be  questioned  by  anyone  that  the  first  two 
classes  of  categories  are  valid  for  things  as  well  as  thoughte. 
Objects  are  really  differenced  in  space  and  time,  in  quantity, 
quality,  activity,  &c.  We  are  forced  to  assume  a  manifold  of 
external  things,  and  to  admit  that  these  are  really  subject  to  the 
two  logical  laws,  and  are  differenced  according  to  the  simple 
logical  categories.  These  laws  and  categories,  then,  bring  us 
face  to  face  with  an  indefinite  multitude  of  things  which  differ 
in  quantity,  quality,  activity,  &c. ;  is  it  possible  to  reduce  this 
manifold  to  the  unity  of  scientific  or  systematic  knowledge? 

Whatever  be  the  fact  of  nature,  it  is  unquestionable  that  this 
manifold  can  become  systematic  knowledge  for  us  only  as  we 
can  reduce  it  to  order,  separate  it  into  classes,  subject  it  to  law. 
If  there  is  no  system  in  nature,  we  must  impose  one  upon  it 
If  there  be  no  order  in  nature,  we  must  invent  one.  If  there 
be  no  laws  really  controlling  the  activities  of  external  things, 
we  must  imagine  them.  If  there  be  no  classes  or  kinds  in  fact, 
we  cannot  dispense  with  them  in  theory.  Until  this  is  done, 
nature  remains  for  thought  a  chaotic  collection  of  individuals ; 
without  rational  connection,  without  order,  without  unity. 
System  is  a  necessity,  and  the  very  essence  of  science  Law, 
order,  unity  are  the  goal  towards  which  science  unconsciously 
but  necessarily  strives.  Whether  this  order  represents  any- 
thing more  than  a  subjective  necessity  is  a  question,  but  it  is 
beyond  all  doubt  that  it  does  reaUy  represent  a  subjective 
necessity.  Dissolve  the  classifications  of  science,  and  knowl- 
edge relapses  into  an  intractable,  unknowable  confusion. 
Abolish  the  laws  in  whose  pattern  science  believes  the  web  of 
the  universe  is  woven,  and  once  more  chaos  comes  again.  What 
now  are  the  norms  according  to  which  science  proceeds  in 
reducing  the  manifold  of  creation  to  the  unity  and  system  of 
knowledge? 

A  first  necessity  is  the  formation  of  general  notions,  or  con- 
cepts, under  which  individuals  can  be  united.  Under  such 
general  terms  as  man,  plant,  animal,  metal,  mineral,  we  sub- 
sume the  individuals  of  the  several  classes,  and  thereby  are 
enabled  to  gain  a  general  outlook  upon  the  multiplicity  of  na- 
ture. In  the  same  way  the  conception  of  chemical  affinity  en- 
ables us  to  unite  in  one  thought  the  myriad  chemical  changes 
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which  are  forever  going  on.  The  conception  of  gravitation 
makes  it  possible  to  collect  the  siderial  movements  and  the 
greater  part  of  terrestrial  motion  into  one  general  thought  By 
the  aid  of  the  two  notions,  oi^anic  and  inoi^anic,  we  distin- 
guish all  material  existence  into  two  great  classes.  By  the  aid 
of  other  notions  we  divide  and  subdivide  these  again  and 
again ;  or  we  invert  the  process  and  from  the  lower  proceed  to 
the  higher  and  more  general.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  &a, 
we  unite  under  the  one  notion,  metal.  Granite,  feldspar,  quartz, 
trap,  &a,  we  unite  under  the  more  general  notion  of  stone. 
Stones,  metals,  &c.,  are  subsumed  under  the  notion,  mineral. 
In  the  organic  world,  too,  the  implicit  aim  is  classification, 
through  the  formation  of  general  notiona  We  distinguish 
species,  genera,  orders,  classes,  types ;  and  these  notions  with 
their  subdivisions  serve  as  guides  to  our  investigation.  With- 
out the  process  thus  roughly  sketched  all  science  is  impossible. 
Not  only  must  thing  be  distinguished  from  thing,  but  class 
must  be  distinguished  from  class,  and  type  fix>m  type,  to  make 
systematic  knowledge  possible.  Until  this  is  done,  we  are  lost 
in  the  bewildering  multitude  of  individuals,  and  are  as  far 
trom  science  as  a  dictionary  is  from  a  discourse.  Without  the 
notion  of  chemical  affinity,  chemical  changes  present  an  irre- 
ducible chaos  to  thought  Without  that  of  gravitation,  there 
is  DO  possibility  of  relating  the  multiform  movements  of  the 
earth  and  heavens  so  as  to  make  them  subjects  of  knowledge. 
Without  organic  classifications  the  scientific  mind  is  lost  in 
utter  bewilderment  Whether  the  notions  we  form  correspond 
to  any  objective  reality,  may  be  questioned,  but  at  all  events 
we  must  form  them.  All  unconsciously,  but  necessarily,  the 
process  of  generalization,  the  forming  of  classes,  &c..  goes  on. 
Before  science  was  dreamed  of,  the  human  mind  was  busy  com- 
paring and  generalizing ;  and  the  work  of  science  in  this  direc- 
tion is  only  an  attempt  to  give  greater  exactness  and  extension 
to  this  process.  Hence  from  this  subjective  necessity,  the 
author  concludes  that  the  notion  in  general  is  a  logical  cate- 
gory ;  meaning  thereby  that  it  is  a  norm  given  in  the  nature  of 
our  thought,  according  to  which  our  thinking  proceeds  and 
must  proceed  in  those  differentiations  which  are  essential  to 
knowledge. 
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Again,  in  nature  nothing  stands,  but  all  things  flow.  Nature 
is  not  a  collection  of  resting,  inactive  objects,  but  is  a  constant 
activity,  with  its  correlate  of  constant  change.  This  necessi- 
tates new  postulates  as  the  condition  of  scientific  knowledge; 
If  nature  is  not  to  relapse  into  indistinguishable  confusion,  this 
activity  must  be  an  orderly  one.  There  must  be  law  there. 
Science  assumes  this  necessarily.  It  never  questions  the  exis- 
tence of  law,  but  only  seeks  to  determine  what  it  is.  Whether 
there  really  are  controlling  laws  in  nature,  whereby  the  multi- 
form activities  of  things  are  governed,  may  be  questioned ;  but 
at  all  events,  without  such  assumption  science  is  impossible. 
Only  as  we  are  enabled  to  find  in  the  unceasing  change  of 
things  an  abiding,  unchangeable  order,  which  all  change  obeys, 
are  we  enabled  to  look  before  and  after.  Without  this  concep- 
tion, we  are  shut  up  in  the  present,  and  cut  off  alike  from  the 
past  and  the  ftiture.  What  has  been,  we  cannot  tell ;  what  will 
be,  is  impossible  to  predict  The  stream  of  things  has  no  defi- 
nite course,  and  knowledge  is  entirely  impossibla  If,  then, 
there  is  no  law,  no  abiding  order  in  nature,  we  must  invent  one 
in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  possibility  of  knowledge.  The 
mind  necessarily  assumes  the  existence  of  laws  in  nature,  and 
with  this  assumption  another  is  implicitly  mada  Our  own 
activity,  so  far  as  it  is  rational,  has  an  end  in  view.  We  dis- 
tinguish between  our  activity  as  means  and  our  purpose  as 
end  When,  then,  borrowing  our  conception  of  activity  from 
our  own  consciousness,  we  attempt  to  extend  that  conception 
over  external  nature,  we  are  forced  to  attribute  to  this  activity 
all  that  belongs  to  our  own.  The  activities  of  nature  obey 
definite  laws ;  they  oppose  and  yet  harmonize  with  each  other 
in  such  a  way  that  each  supports  the  others,  and  all  together 
effect  an  orderly  and  harmonious  working.  To  such  an  activity 
we  cannot  help  attributing  purpose ;  at  least,  if  we  do,  it  is  only 
by  dwelling  in  the  fog  of  confused  ideas.  Whether  there  be 
purpose  in  nature  or  not,  nature  never  becomes  intelligible  to 
us,  except  as  we  view  it  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  purpose.  The 
balance  of  attraction  and  inertia,  whereby  the  central  and 
tangential  forces  are  equalized,  is  only  intelligible  as  having  for 
its  end  the  maintenance  of  the  planets'  orbits.  The  law  of 
chemical    proportions,  whereby  alone  the  constant  chemical 
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changes  are  prevented  from  plunging  nature  into  chaos,  is  only 
intelligible  as  the  result  of  purpose.  The  revolution  of  the 
planets  on  their  axes,  whereby  a  constant  inequality  of  heat  is 
maintained,  and  terrestrial  life  and  motion  are  made  possible, 
is,  again,  only  intelligible  as  we  suppose  it  planned  with  refer- 
ence to  this  end  But  not  to  offer  any  more  illustrations,  na- 
ture becomes  intelligible  to  us  only  as  we  view  it  as  the  result 
of  a  plan.  Whether  there  be  any  plan  is  a  question,  but  we 
must  assume  such  a  plan  in  order  to  bring  it  into  the  unity  of 
systematic  knowledge  From  this  necessity  of  our  thought  the 
author  concludes  that  purpose  in  general  is  a  logical  category. 
We  seek  involuntarily  to  find  not  only  what  nature  is,  but 
what  it  is  for ;  and  in  so  doing  we  necessarily  apply  the  idea  of 
purpose  as  a  norm  of  differentiation. 

But  if  we  must  separate  things  into  kinds  and  classes,  and  if 
we  must  view  these  as  expressions  of  purpose,  science  is  com- 
pelled to  sum  up  all  these  several  purposes  in  one  great  over- 
ruling purpose — the  idea.  If  these  subordinate  purposes, 
activities,  classes,  &c.,  do  not  harmonize,  then  nature  is  at  war 
with  itself,  and  the  possibility  of  the  final  unity  of  science  is 
destroyed.  This  unity,  however,  can  only  consist  in  a  thought, 
which  ruled  in  the  beginning  in  those  primary  determinations 
from  which  all  things  may  have  flowed,  and  for  whose  realiza- 
tion the  whole  creation  exista  If  the  sciences  are  a  unit,  if  na- 
ture is  an  order  and  not  a  discord,  then  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference  of  creation,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  there 
must  be  a  ruling  thought  in  which  all  lower  thoughts  are  taken 
up  and  united.  Whatever  may  be  possible  to  absolute  science, 
human  science  becomes  possible  only  through  differentiating 
the  indefinite  multitude  of  things  and  powers  into  kinds  and 
classes,  only  by  subjecting  them  to  the  reign  of  law,  and  mak- 
ing them  the  expressions  of  a  purpose ;  and  attains  its  final, 
highest  unity,  only  by  gathering  up  all  these  lower  purposes 
into  the  harmony  and  unity  of  one  all- controlling  purpose, 
thought,  idea,  in  which  all  else  finds  its  explanation,  and  to- 
wards which  the  whole  creation  moves.  Because  of  this  neces- 
sity of  our  thought,  the  author  makes  the  idea  the  last  and 
highest  of  the  logical  categories ;  it  is  the  category  which  we 
must  apply  in  our  attempts  to  reach  the  highest  unity  of  knowl- 
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ledge.  Until  this  is  done,  science  remains  unsatisfactory  and 
incomplete ;  when  it  is  done,  science  has  reached  its  goal,  and 
the  mind  is  satisfied. 

But  here,  again,  we  must  remember  that  all  this  is  purely 
subjectira  We  should  completely  misinterpret  the  author's 
view  if  we  did  not  keep  this  fact  in  mind.  These  higher  cate- 
gories, like  the  simpler  ones,  express  originally  only  subjective 
needs ;  and  it  does  not  follow  that  they  correspond  to  objective 
fact  This  inquiry  does  not  properly  belong  to  logic,  but  to 
metaphysics  or  theories  of  knowledge:  Logic  is  concerned 
only  with  the  investigation  of  the  subjective  laws  and  forms 
which  knowledge  and  thought  must  obey  and  assume.  When, 
then,  it  has  proved  that  all  knowledge  must  be  subordinate  to 
these  subjective  needs,  and  that  scientific  knowledge,  in  partic- 
ular, involuntarily  and  necessarily  proceeds  according  to  the 
categories  of  relation  and  race,  its  work  is  done.  But  since 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  simple  cat^ories  also  correspond 
to  things,  we  may  leave  the  logical  field  once  more,  and  inquire 
whether  these  higher  categories  correspond  to  objective  nature. 
Are  there  laws  and  purposes,  kinds  and  classes  in  the  external 
world  ? 

Here  again  the  author  departs  from  Kant  Hitherto  we 
have  found  him  in  complete  agreement  with  E^ant  as  to  the 
subjective  origin  of  our  mental  forms,  but  asserting,  in  opposi 
tion  to  him,  an  objective  validity  for  them.  The  same  opposi- 
tion appears  here.  Kant  admitted  the  subjective  necessity  of 
these  higher  forms  in  order  to  give  unity  to  knowledge,  bat 
allowed  them  only  subjective  validity.  The  author,  however, 
insists  upon  their  objective  worth;  and  views  the  denial  as 
resting  upon  confused  notions  instead  of  objective  fact  No 
scientist  would  deny  the  existence  of  law,  though  many  would 
question  the  presence  of  purpose.  The  laws  themselves,  they 
say,  are  sufficient  to  explain  all  that  seems  to  be  the  out- 
come of  a  plan.  Not  unless  we  have  become  properly  mud- 
dled in  our  ideas.  Adopting  the  generally  received  atomic 
theory,  we  must  say  that  the  possibility  of  a  law  of  atomic 
working  rests  altogether  upon  the  atoms  themselves.  The 
nature  of  the  atoms  must  be  such  that,  in  spite  of  their  diflfer- 
ences,  they  may  unite  in  a  harmonious  working.     But  from  an 
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examiDation  of  the  element  of  relativity  which  lies  in  the 
notion  of  difference,  we  have  already  seen  that  these  atomic 
differences  and  relations  cannot  be  viewed  as  unoriginated 
Hence  the  laws  to  which  the  scientist  so  confidently  appeals 
must  be  viewed  as  imposed.  The  nature  of  the  atoms  was 
detennined  with  reference  to  the  rules  which  they  were  to  obey  ; 
and  the  rules  again  can  only  be  viewed  as  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  an  ulterior  end.  If,  then,  the  scientist  were  able  to 
lead  all  things  back  to  his  hypothetical  atoms,  he  cannot  stop 
here,  but  must  go  behind  them  to  a  Power  which  determined 
them  and  their  laws  in  accordance  with  a  preexisting  plan  and 
purpose. 

This  general  proof  is  most  strongly  supported  by  experience. 
So  plain  do  the  marks  of  purpose  appear  as  we  observe  the 
special  activities  of  nature,  that  we  are  forced  either  to  admit  a 
purpose,  or  fall  back  on  the  positivistic  position,  that  things 
are  as  they  are,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it 
This  position,  however,  is  tenable  only  in  word.  Its  most 
determined  supporters,  as  well  as  its  author,  have  always  been 
triumphantly  successful  in  stultifying  themselves.  Here  we 
cannot  do  better  than  translate  the  author's  note : 

"  Involuntarily  the  thought  forces  itself  upon  us  that  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  and  the  tangential  force  of  the  planets 
are  set  in  such  exact  balance  in  order  that  the  planets  may 
maintain  their  regular  elliptical  course  around  the  sun ; — that 
the  earth  constantly  radiates  as  much  heat  into  space  as  it 
receives  from  the  sun  in  order  to  secure  that  disturbance  and 
reefstablishment  of  the  equilibrium  of  heat  which  is  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  physical,  chemical,  and  organic  pro-' 
cesses ; — that  the  simple  elements  of  oi^nic  nature  unite  only 
in  definite,  constant  proportions  in  order  that,  in  spite  of  the 
continual  change  under  the  influence  of  light,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity, the  same  classes  of  mineral  bodies  may  ever  be  repro- 
duced ; — ^that  the  soil  holds  fast  to  all  those  elements  which 
are  necessary  to  the  nourishment  of  plants,  giving  up  none  of 
them  to  the  filtering  rain-water,  but  on  the  contrary  depriving  the 
water  of  all  these  elements,  in  order  that  plants  may  find  their 
necessary  nourishment,  and  the  plant-kingdom  may  be  pre- 
served,— that  the  atmosphere  is  composed  as  it  is,  and  that  this 
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composition,  though  continually  disturbed  by  the  breathing  of 
animals,  is  continually  restored  through  the  life-processes  of 
plants,  in  order  that  plants  and  animals  may  continue  to  liva 
*  *  *  Not  from  walking  and  work,  but  beforehand,  in  the 
womb,  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  hand 
cover  themselves  with  a  thicker  skin.  Among  all  the  higher 
animals  the  lungs,  the  eye,  the  ear,  form  in  the  womb  or  egg 
long  before  there  is  any  contact  with  the  air,  or  any  affection  of 
the  auditory  or  optic  nerve  through  the  ether,  or  sound-vibra- 
tions. And  everywhere  these  organs  are  formed  in  exact 
agreement  not  only  with  the  circumstances  of  the  animal,  but 
also  with  the  nature  of  the  light  and  air ; — ^as,  indeed,  they  must 
be,  if  lungs,  eyes,  and  ears  are  to  iuIfiU  their  purpose.  Even 
the  eye  of  the  fish  is  constructed  in  exact  conformity  to  the 
law  of  refraction  in  water,  while  its  gills  correspond  exactly  to 
the  denser  element  which  for  fishes  supplies  the  place  of  air. 
The  human  body  maintains  its  existence  only  as  the  blood 
receives  and  removes  from  every  single  part  whatever  is 
worn  out  and  injurious;  and  returns  whatever  is  needful. 
In  the  bones  it  deposits  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  muscles 
nitrogen,  in  the  salivary  glands  saliva,  in  the  ears  •ar-wax,  in 
the  eyes  a  crystalline  substance,  in  the  nails  and  hair  horn- 
material,  in  the  nerves  brain-substance,  in  the  gall-bladder  gaD, 
in  the  glands  of  the  stomach  the  pancreatic  juice,  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  mucus,  in  the  kidneys  urine,  in  the  lungs  carbonic 
acid :  everything  at  the  right  time  and  place,  in  due  quan- 
tity and  proper  proportion,  exactly  as  the  needs  of  the  whole 
and  the  functions  of  each  single  organ  demands.  This  process 
repeats  itself,  mutatis  mvMndis^  in  all  animals  and,  though  in 
simpler  form,  in  all  plants.  And  in  order  that  it  may  be  com- 
pleted, there  is  necessary  not  only  a*  harmonious  working  and 
a  constant  equivalence  of  the  great  forces  of  inorganic  nature, 
but  also  a  continual  disturbance  of  this  equilibrium  which, 
however,  must  never  go  beyond  a  certain  limit,  and  must  always 
return  again  to  equilibrium."    (p.  222.) 

Whether  then  we  view  nature  as  subject  to  law,  or  whether 
we  contemplate  its  specific  working,  the  conviction  forces  itself 
irresistibly  upon  us  that  the  subjec;tive  category  of  purpose  is 
an  objective  fact  of  natura     The  conclusion  can  be  escaped 
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only  by  taking  shelter  in   the   friendly  fog   of  meaningless 
phrases,  and  heroically  refusing  to  think. 

The  question  whether  nature  is  really  classified  meets  with  a 
similar  answer.  We  can,  to  be  sure,  form  classes  indefinitely 
by  adopting  artificial  standards.  In  this  way  we  could  form 
classes  which  should  cross  aud  recross  one  another,  and  which 
would  express  only  a  subjective  classification.  Still  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  is  a  natural,  as  well  as  an  artificial, 
classification  of  things.  Kepler  declares  that,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  he  thinks  the  thoughts  of  God ;  and  Agassiz  insists 
that  a  just  and  thorough  classification  is  an  interpretation  of 
the  Creator's  thoughts.  This,  indeed,  is  the  goal  towards  which 
rational  science  must  strive,  if  it  is  to  have  any  more  than  a 
subjective  valua  Even  admitting  a  doctrine  of  development, 
it  does  not  affect  the  conclusion.  Have  the  various  branches 
of  the  tree  of  life  developed  from  a  common  stem  ?  they  are 
different  branches  now.  However  kinds  may  have  originated, 
they  are  in  actual  existence.  A  man  is  neither  a  tree  nor  a 
toad,  a  mouse  is  neither  an  elephant  nor  a  whala  Whatever 
bridges  may  have  originally  existed  between  these  kinds,  they 
are  plainly  broken  down.  There  is  a  real  and  essential  differ- 
ence now  existing  between  the  various  classes  in  the  organic 
kingdom.  In  the  inorganic  we  find  the  same  fact  The  ele- 
ments are  separable  into  classes ;  and  so  are  their  compounds. 
Gold  is  not  lead ;  iron  is  not  copper ;  limestone  is  not  granite. 
An  actual  classification  exists  in  nature.  If  the  objector 
should  claim  that  he  can  lead  all  the  order  of  nature  back  to 
atomic  combinations,  and  suggest  the  possibility  of  deducing 
even  the  chemical  elements  themselves  from  a  common  root, 
stUl  he  has  not  escaped  the  conclusion.  For  in  that  case  this 
power  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  nature  has  differentiated 
itself  into  kinds  and  classes,  and  the  essence  of  a  class  would 
exist  in  the  predetermination  of  that  power.  Lead  all  things 
back  to  a  single  activity,  if  you  will ;  that  activity  actually 
proceeds  according  to  the  logical  categoiy  of  kinds.  What- 
ever has  come  out  of  it  was  in  it  If  you  view  it  as 
firee,  the  point  is  granted.  If  you  view  it  as  conditioned, 
then  it  owes  the  determinations  upon  which  its  development 
depends  to  the.  unconditioned  behind  it     In  either  case  the 
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kinds  and  classes  of  nature  abut  on  intelligence,  and  can  only 
be  viewed  as  the  development  of  a  thought  Logically  we 
proceed  from  the  individual  to  the  universal,  but  ontologically 
the  idea  is  first — the  old  Platonic  standpoint. 

Thus  we  reach  once  more,  but  in  a  wider  and  more  intimate 
sense,  our  previous  conclusion  that  the  laws  of  thought  are  the 
laws  of  nature.  Thought  is  the  pattern  in  whose  diamond 
plan  the  web  of  the  world  is  woven.  Thought  is  the  prins 
and  the  goal  of  things.  The  prius  because  in  accordance  with 
it  nature  received  all  its  determinations ;  it  is  the  goal  because 
the  whole  creation  works  towards  its  realization.  The  particu- 
lar purposes  of  nature  are  only  to  be  discovered  by  examina- 
tion, but  the  mind  insists  that  there  is  purpose  of  some  kind 
there.  What  it  is  we  shall  never  fully  discover.  Of  lower 
purposes  we  may  learn  something,  but  that  primal  thought, 
that  final  purpose  moves  far  above  our  heads  and  is  hidden  from 
our  sight  The  clouds  which,  are  on  the  slope  forbid  us  to 
view  the  summit  But  both  subjective  need  and  objective  fact 
alike  compel  us  to  assume  its  existence.  We  conclude,  then, 
that  the  mind  brings  to  the  study  of  the  universe  the  form  of 
knowledge  in  general,  and  nature  or  experience  fills  up  the  out- 
line. Each  is  meaningless  without  the  other.  Form  alone  is 
void,  content  alone  is  chaos.  By  the  mutual  interaction  of  the 
two,  the  solid  structure  of  knowledge  is  built  up,  and  a  living 
advance  is  won. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  author^s  theory.     Having 
conceived  the  mind  as  a  diflferentiating  activity,  it  was  neces 
sary  to  find  the  laws  which  such  an  activity  must  obey.     Those 
*|)rinciples  without  which  differentiation  in  general  would  be 
impossible  are  the  logical  laws.     Those  norms  which  lead  the 
differentiation  are  the  logical  categories.     It  will  be  seen  that 
the  author  uses  the  word  category  in  a  more  extended  sense 
than  it  commonly  receives.     Instead  of  serving  for  the  small 
list  of  predicaments  of  the  Aristotelian  or  Kantian  table,  it 
stands  for  any  norm  of  differentiation.     The  subdivision  of  the 
categories,  the    origin  of  our  general    notions,  the    polemic 
against  the  abstraction-theory,  the  doctrine  of  the  judgment, 
the  examination  of  the  notions  of  Being,  Substance,  Change 
&C,,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  oven    These  last-mentioned  no- 
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tions  lie  at  the  bottom  of  both  scieDce  and  philosophy ;  and 
misconceptions  of  their  meaning  have  been  the  cause  of  nearly 
every  error  from  the  time  of  the  Eleatics  down  to  the  latest 
theoretical  abortion.  A  misconception  of  Being  caused  the 
Eleatics  to  deny  the  possibility  of  change,  and  hence  the  real- 
ity of  sensuous  knowledge.  A  wrong  definition  of  substance 
led  to  Spinozism. 

Nearly  every  philosophy  has  felt  called  upon  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  .change  and  motion  for  the  same  reason.  We 
can  only  say  of  the  discussion  in  general,  that  we  know  of 
none  so  satisfactory,  none  which  so  successfully  steers  clear  of 
the  contradictions  which  from  the  beginning  have  clung  to 
these  notions  upon  which  all  knowledge  rests.  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  the  work  is  not  a  logic  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word  Barbara^  Celarent,  and  the  rest  of  that  unfortunate  fam- 
ily are  let  severely  alone.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  examine 
the  subjective  laws  and  forms  of  knowledge  and  thought,  and 
to  investigate  the  content  of  those  fundamental  notions  on 
which  all  knowledge  is  based.  We  agree  most  heartily  with 
the  author  in  this  aim.  The  whole  machinery  of  words  is 
utterly  useless  for  purposes  of  reasoning.  Clear  notions  neces- 
sitate right  reasoning,  and  confused  notions  will  result  in  con- 
fusion in  spite  of  Barbara  &  Co.  We  conceive  that  the  great 
want  of  to-day,  whether  in  science,  philosophy,  or  religion,  is 
clear  notions;  and  the  only  hope  of  escaping  from  the  uni- 
versal Babel  which  raves  about  us  lies  altogether  in  this  direc- 
tion. Thought,  in  all  three  of  these  departments,  has  been 
haunted  and  cursed  from  the  beginning  with  meaningless 
phrases,  which  from  long  usfe  are  supposed  to  have  some  mirac-, 
ulcus  content ;  and  with  shapes  of  thought,  which  have  lurked 
like  ghosts  in  the  backgrbund  of  knowledge,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  error,  and  to  the  intense  alarm  of  persons  of  weak 
nerves.  For  the  clearing  out  of  these  myths  and  mischiefe,  we 
look  upon  the  book  in  hand  as  a  most  valuable  ally.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  author's  other  works,  we  know  of  no 
other  discussion  in  which  the  conditions  and  the  limits  of 
knowledge  are  drawn  with  so  clear  an  eye  and  so  steady  a 
hand.  The  author  is  distinguished  from  the  traditional  Ger- 
man speculator  in  many  important  respects:    1st,  in  always 
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meaning  something;  2d,  in  always  knowing  what  he  means; 
8d,  a  clear  expression  of  his  meaning ;  4th,  by  a  profound 
regard  for  &ct  as  distinguished  from  baseless  speculation. 

Thus  far  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  exposition.  In 
conclusion,  we  must  say  that  ^this  logical  question  is  the  most 
fundamental  one  in  philosophy.  Until  it  is  settled,  philosophy 
is  only  dogmatism,  irrational,  and  baseless.  Let  it  then  be 
settled.  Let  the  possibility  and  the  limit  of  knowledge  be 
inquired  into.  The  author's  position  is  a  most  sweeping  one, 
and  its  truth  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  If,  then,  any  one 
has  aught  to  offer  against  the  leading  principle  here  expounded, 
we  hope  that  he  will  not  &il  to  urge  it ;  and  we  promise  him 
in  advance  a  cordial  and  a  candid  hearing. 
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abticlb  m— prince  hohenstiel-schwangau, 

SAVIOUR  OF  SOCIETY. 

BoBEBT  Browning  has-been  long  enough  in  the  eye  of  his 
generation  to  have  achieved  a  somewhat  unique  fame.     He  is 
a  thinker,  plainly.     He  is  a  philosopher.     He  is  a  metaphysi- 
cian.   In  the  field  of  pure  reason  he  handles  keen  logic,  and 
handles  it  deftly.     But  his  place  as  a  poet  is  a  vexed  question, 
and  seems  likely  to  become  more  so  with  every  book  that 
emerges  from  his  teeming  brain.     His  poetic  virtue  is  occa- 
sionally marvelous.     But  he  is  wont  to  build  his  airy  fabrics 
upon  the  firmest  and  toughest  of  prosa     From  his  sublimest 
flight  through  the  firmament  of  song  he  suddenly  drops  upon 
the  arena  of  debate,  and  plunges  into  abstruse  dialectics  which 
are  equally  fatal  to  his  antagonist  and  to  his  reader.     James 
Russell  Lowell,  in  one  of  his  delightful  essays,  has  preserved  for 
us  a  racy  anecdote,  whose  moral,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
may  be  commended  to  Mr.  Browning :  "  Mr.  Savage  Landor 
once  told  me  that  he  said  to  Wordsworth,  *  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
a  man  may  mix  poetry  with  prose  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and 
it  will  only  elevate  and  enliven  ;  but  the  moment  he  mixes  a 
particle  of  prose  with  his  poetry,  it  precipitates  the  whole.' 
Wordsworth,  he  added,  never  forgave  him." 

It  has  become  common  also  to  complain  of  Mr.  Browning's 
obscurity.  His  logic  is  so  pertinacious,  his  syntax  is  so  curt, 
and  he  so  disdains  the  verbal  conveniences  which  his  mother 
tongue  has  provided,  that  instead  of  poet,  he  is  a  very  knight 
of  the  fog.  We  lose  him,  and  have  to  watch  for  his  reappear- 
ing. He  prefers  to  write  for  the  illuminati.  Many  of  his  met- 
rical tractates  are  esoteric  doctrine,  prepared  only  for  the 
initiated  few.  It  is  on  principle  too.  If  it  were  only  the 
oracular  utterances  of  a  genius  that  must  speak  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  inspiration  which  possesses  it,  or  if  it  were 
only  the  eccentricities  of  a  genius  born  under  an  odd  star,  the 
sin  would  be  venial.  But  after  whole  generations  of  the  finest 
and  largest  minds  have  achieved  so  much,  both  in  prose  and 
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poetry,  towards  purifying  and  glorifying  English  style  and 
making  it  an  instrument  for  expressing  at  once  the  subtlest  and 
the  sublimest  thoughts  in  the  clearest  manner,  it  requires  more 
of  grace  than  we  have  ordinarily  at  command  to  stand  by  and 
see  one  of  the  foremost  of  modem  poets  spurning  it  and  tram- 
pling it  under  foot  It  is  a  pity  that  such  an  Olympian  mind, 
that  can  speak  so  plainly,  should  think  so  meanly  of  his  mother 
tongue  and  so  heedlessly  of  his  readers.  The  quaint  fancy  and 
tripping  music  of  the  Piper  of  EEamelin,  the  spiritual  teader- 
ness  of  Evelyn  Hope,  the  intense  dramatic  velocity  and  glow 
of  the  Ride  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  and  to  enumerate  no  further, 
the  marvelous  metaphors  which  glitter  in  every  one  of  his 
poems,  should  have  convinced  their  author  that  he  had  mag- 
netic power  over  all  hearts,  and  need  not  withdraw  into  the 
clouda  He  might  have  made  the  whole  world  of  English  and 
American  homes  his  constituency  ;  but  the  circle  of  his  readers 
is  small,  and  even  their  homage  is  not  unmixed.  He  writes 
two  kinds  of  verse,  one  of  which  is  poetry  and  addresses  the 
kindling  imagination ;  the  other  is  metrical  speculation,  ad- 
dressed to  the  cooler  brain.  His  prolific  genius  has  produced 
fnll  reams  of  both.  In  a  country  which  winnows  its  literature 
with  such  energy,  it  is  not  hard  to  predict  which  of  the  two 
has  the  best  chance  for  immortality.  A  century  and  a  half 
ago,  the  presses  of  London  and  Oxford  issued  in  the  coarse  of 
two  years  more  than  eight  hundred  different  works  in  pn^e 
and  verse,  of  which  it  is  said  all  but  one  have  totally  disap- 
peared out  of  the  knowledge  or  memory  of  man.  Of  the  whole 
eight  hundred,  only  Prior's  ballad  of  Down-Hall  still  lives  to 
illustrate  tBe  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  is  occasionally  fin- 
gered by  some  curious  reader.  A  familiar  couplet  from  the 
Dunciad  might  serve  as  a  possible  epitaph  for  the  innumerable 
forgotten — 

Yet  sure,  had  Heaven  decreed  to  save  the  state, 
Heaven  had  decreed  these  works  a  longer  date. 

In  less  than  a  century  and  half  ahead  the  writings  of  our 
time  will  be  found  to  have  experienced  a  like  sifting,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  such  literary  ventriloquism  as  the  Ring  and 
the  Book  will  have  vanished  forever. 
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I  have  just  been  re-reading  for  the  severalth  time  (and  will 
not  stop  to  copyright  the  word^-only  to  apologize  for  the  im- 
providence of  the  language  in  not  foreseeing  the  need  of  it — 
and  to  adduce  the  example  of  Mrs.  Browning  herself,  who  in 
one  of  her  letters  coins  a  similar  convenient  term  concerning 
"  the  Reverend  Robert  Montgomery,  who  walks  into  his  twenty- 
B,nd'Somethingih  edition  *like  nothing ''*)— have  been  re-reading 
that  particular  poem  of  Mr.  Browning's  which  bears  the  Teu- 
tonic title  above  written.  It  contains  a  fair  average  of  his 
peculiarities,  except  in  the  article  of  poetry  itself,  which  can  be 
readilv  explained  by  saying  that  it  stands  in  the  second  list, 
not  in  the  first  It  is  metaphysics  in  rhythm.  Only  in  occa- 
sional  passages  do  the  words  vibrate  with  that  delicious  thrill 
which  reveals  the  poetic  presence.  Here  and  there  a  flash  of 
inspiration ;  the  rest  is  an  abstruse  revery,  uttered  aloud  by  a 
princely  improvisatore  across  the  table  to  a  "bud-mouthed 
listener,"  who  very  appropriately  falls  asleep  before  the  close. 
Poor  weak  human  nature! — but  then,  what  can  a  body  do 
when  harangued  by  the  Sphynx  ? 

The  scene  of  the  poem  Ls  the  princedom  of  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau,  a  not  over-manageable  set  of  syllables,  that  give 
the  muse  some  heavy  work  before  she  has  done  with  them. 

The  soliloquizer  is  the  Prince  of  this  princedom  of  Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau. 

His  role  is  that  of  the  Conservative. 

The  action  of  the  poem  comprises  in  detail  a  relation  of  all 
the  political  movements,  with  their  causes  and  their  philosophy, 
by  which  the  Prince,  'though  surrounded  and  nettled  by  re- 
formers and  specialists  of  every  stripe  and  in  all  'directions, 
sought  to  save  his  turbulent  Hohenstielers-Schwangauese  from 
their  selfish  selves,  and  that  in  the  conservative  way. 

It  contains  some  very  sensible  reasoning,  sometimes  violent, 
sometimes  shrewd.  It  puts  forward  some  grand  ideas.  But 
you  rise  from  the  study  (and  without  study  it  is  not  intelligi- 
ble) with  the  conviction  that  it  must  be  hard  to  turn  politics 
into  poetry,  for  with  all  his  genius  Mr.  Browning  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  it.  The  world  has  pretty  generally  settled  to 
its  own  satisfaction  that  the  business  of  its  poets  is  to  please  it, 
not  attempt  to  instruct  it.     Poetry  must  shun  the  laborious 
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tasks  of  the  reason  and  the  moral  sense,  and  be  content  with 
kindling  the  heart  and  inspiring  the  imagination.  If  it  can 
incidentally  accomplish  more — convince — persuade — reform- 
throw  light  upon  duty — quicken  the  sense  of  right — that  may 
be  so  much  clear  gain.  But  to  poetry  these  objects  most 
always  remain  secondary.  And  if  it  be  an  error  to  make  them 
primary,  it  is  a  fortiori  an  absurdity  to  urge  them  with  vehe- 
ment casuistry  and  obscure  turns  of  thought  Mr.  BrowniDg 
has  made  the  Prince  talk  some  strong  didactic  prose,  but  we 
can  hardly  receive  it  as  a  poem.  It  is  a  political  pope's  allocQ- 
tion. 

The  Prince  opens  on  his  fair  vis-a-vis  with  the  sagacious  act 
of  joining  two  blots  with  his  pen.  This  is  his  point  of  de- 
parture. 

You  are  taught  thereby 
That  tU  my  nature,  when  I  am  at  earn, 
Bather  than  idle  out  mj  life  too  long, 
To  want  to  do  a  thing— to  put  a  thought, 
Whether  a  great  thought  or  a  little  one, 
Into  an  act,  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

And  several  pages  later  he  recurs  to  his  typical  beginning 
to  make  the  lesson  still  more  specific  : 

"Why,  just  now. 
With  nothing  else  to  do  within  my  reach, 
Did  I  prefer  making  two  blots  one  line 
To  making  yet  another  separate 
Third  blot,  and  leaving  those  I  found  unlinked  ? 
It  meant,  I  like  to  use  the  thing  I  find, 
Bather  than  strive  at  unfound  novelty : 
I  make  the  best  of  the  old,  nor  try  for  new. 

Others  have  a  genius  for  reform  ;  he  will  hold  things  steady 
as  they  ara  Others  can  destroy,  transmute,  rebuild :  but  he 
sees  the  possibility  of  good  in  society  as  already  constituted, 
and  chooses  to  maintain  those  possibilities,  save  what  is  good 
now  instead  of  risking  all  in  trying  to  create  more. 

Make  what  is  absolutely  new — I  can't ; 
ICar  what  is  made  already  well  enough 
I  won't :  but  turn  to  best  account  the  thing 
That's  half -made— that  I  can. 
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He  recognises  God  over  him.  His  Maker  has  laid  out  a  mis- 
sion for  him,  just  as  he  himself  lays  out  a  mission  for  his 
courier  to  some  distant  Stata  He  gives  his  instructions  at  the 
start,  and  will  require  a  reckoning  with  his  courier  on  his 
return.  It  is  every  man's  duty  to  follow  the  line  of  life  marked 
out  for  him,  whether  God  gives  him  instructions  for  his  guid- 
ance every  fifteen  minutes,  or  gives  him  the  whole  life  and 
directs  him  in  general  what  to  do  with  it  The  Prince  accepts 
the  latter  philosophy,  and  choosing  his  task,  approaches  it 
gravely : — 

Touch 
The  work  I  may  and  must,  but — ^reverent 
In  every  fall  o'  the  finger-tip,  no  doubt 

There  follows  soon  an  eloquent  and  almost  indignant  out- 
burst of  description,  setting  forth  the  dignity  of  man  and  the 
moral  elevation  of  a  life  whose  lines  all  lead  into  the  infinite : 
from  which  he  concludes 

«  This  makes  it  worth  our  while  to  tenderly 

Handle  a  state  of  things  which  mend  we  might, 
Mar  we  may,  but  whidi  meanwhile  helps  so  far. 
Therefore  my  end  is — save  society  I 

He  admits  that  he  might  have  chosen  a  more  brilliant  pro- 
fession. The  radical  reformer  attracts  the  eyes  of  the  world  a 
thousand  times  sooner  than  the  conservativa  More  than  one 
of  those  national  crises  happen  when 

A  solitary  great  man's  worth  the  world, 

« 

and  he  could  have  been  that  one  sole  name  of  glory  if  he  had 
wished.  But  he  has  taken  on  the  burden  of  a  sublimer  task ; 
he  is  the  natural  guardian  and  protector  of  all  the  teeming 
population  beneath  him,  specially  of  the  outcast  and  the  poor : 

Oh  those  mute  myriads  that  spoke  loud  to  me— 
The  eyes  that  craved  to  see  the  light,  the  mouths 
That  sought  the  daily  bread  and  nothing  more, 
The  hands  that  supplicated  exercise, 
Men  that  had  wives,  and  women  that  had  babes. 
And  all  these  making  suit  to  only  live  I 

Of  course  his  steps  are  dogged  by  a  rabble  of  specialists, 
dogmatizers,  cynics,  fanatics,  reformers.     But  the  world  was 
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DOt  made  in  a  day.  All  types  were  not  cast  in  one  mould 
He  has  something  broader  to  attempt  than  to  make  all  the 
oceans  run  in  one  river-bed.  He  will  accept  none  of  their 
nostrums.  There  is  no  real  substance  to  their  pet  theoriea 
They  are  Voice,  and  nothing  more.  And  he  reminds  them 
that  he  himself  has  risen  through  the  same  transition  period 
where  they  are  clamoring  now ;  there  was  a  time  when  he,  like 
them,  was  Voice,  and  nothing  more ; 

Ay,  still  mj  fragments  wander,  mosic-fraoght, 
Sighs  of  the  soulf  mine  once,  mine  now,  and  mine 
For  ever  I 

It  is  Mr.  Browning  himself  that  speaks  here— not  the  Prince. 
And  he  finds  a  comforting  unction  in  the  memory,  for  he 
claims  that  these  music-laden  soul-sighs  have  echoed  all  over 
the  continent,  have  sounded  the  first  notes  of  freedom  in  Italy, 
have  helped  to  unmanacle  commerce  and  to  extend  the  suiBTrage. 
But  now  he  is  no  longer  content  to  be  a  mere  Voice — he  is  a 
saviour  of  society  ;  re-enter  thePriuce. 

Onoe  pedestalled  on  earth, 
To  act,  not  speak,  I  found  earth  was  not  air. 
I  saw  that  multitude  of  mine,  and  not 
The  nakedness  and  nulli^  of  air 
Fit  only  for  a  voice  to  float  in  free. 
Such  eyes  I  saw  that  craved  the  lig^t  alone. 
Such  mouths  that  wanted  bread  and  nothing  else, 
Such  hands  that  supplicated  handiwork. 
Men  with  the  wives,  and  women  with  the  babee, 
Yet  aU  these  pleading  just  to  live,  not  die  I 

So  he  labors  on,  declining  extreme  measures,  sustaining  the 
framework  of  things,  keeping  the  strain  equal  at  every  point, 
insisting  on  the  general  weal,  patiently  helping  on  the  slow 
millennium.  The  review  of  his  work  (stated  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  poem,  however)  aftbrds  him  reasonable  satisfaction : 

I  think  that  to  have  held  the  balance  straight 
For  twenty  years  say,  weighing  daim  and  daim. 
And  giving  each  its  due,  no  less,  no  more, 
This  was  good  servi(»  to  humanity, 
Right  usage  of  my  power  in  head  and  heart, 
And  reasonable  piety  beside. 
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His  twenty  years  are  up,  and  he  steps  down.  The  verdict 
upon  his  "  equable  sustainment  every  where  "  is  no  compliment 
People  demand  some  great  thing,  and  the  settled  welfare  of  years 
is  unsatisfying.  No  brilliant  war  has  distinguished  his  adminis- 
ti'ation—  nothing  but  humdrum  peace.  No  magnificent  public 
works,  no  expansion  of  boundaries,  no  increase  of  domain,  no 
famous  expedition,  no  splendid  diplomacy, — nothing  but  a 
steady  pull  at  prosy  commerce  and  trade,  nothing  but  daily 
work  and  daily  wage.  A  plodding  people,  and  drowsy  prince  I 
So  much  for  the  judgment  of  the  mob.  So  much  for  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  common  mass.  Forever  unthinking,  irre- 
sponsible, inconsistent;  better  suited  with  such  a  leader  as 
Caligula  of  old,  when  some  who  mourned  for  his  dead  sister 
he  punished  because  they  ought  to  have  known  she  was  a 
goddess,  and  some  who  bore  her  departure  with  dry  eyes  he 
butchered  because  they  ought  to  have  remembered  she  was  the 
sister  of  the  emperor.  They  doubtless  remembered  after  that 
The  Prince  might  well  have  been  both  exasperated  and  dis- 
gusted with  his  illogical  subjects.  But  he  is  magnanimous, 
and  forbears.  He  looks  at  them  in  sadness  and  silence.  He 
calls  to  mind  with  brotherly  sympathy  a  certain  statue  in 
Borne,  and  almost  feels  that  the  dead  marble  can  sympathize 
with  him  even  if  his  people  cannot 

Just  the  judgment  passed 
Upon  a  statue,  luckless  like  myself, 
I  saw  at  Rome  onoe  1     'Twas  some  artist's  whim 
To  cover  all  the  accessories  dose 
r  the  group,  and  leave  you  only  Laoooon 
With  neither  sons  nor  serpents  to  denote 
The  purpose  of  his  gesture.    Then  a  crowd 
Was  called  to  try  the  question,  criticize 
Wherefore  such  energy  of  legs  and  arms, 
Nay,  eyeballs,  starting  from  the  socket.    One — 
I  give  him  leave  to  write  my  history — 
Only  one  said  **  I  think  the  gesture  strives 
Against  some  obstacle  we  cannot  see." 
All  the  rest  made  their  minds  up.     "  'Tis  a  yawn 
Of  sheer  fatigue  subsiding  to  repose : 
The  statute's  '  Somnolenpy '  dear  enough  I  " 

And  that  is  what  the  Prince  gets  for  his  pains.     Twenty 
years  of  sleepless  vigilance,  of  solicitude  that  hovers  ubiquitous 
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over  every  point  of  the  restless  throng,  his  hand  never  loosed 
from  the  central  controlling  lever  to  the  vast  movement,  his 
heart  never  free  from  the  fellowship  of  suffering,  his  brain 
never  tired  of  watching  and  working  for  the  interests  of  the 
great  mass — a  life  of  incessant  strain — ^to  be  told  at  the  end 
that  he  has  been  sound  asleep  I  The  statue's  Somnolency, 
clear  enough  I  In  these  radical  days  such  is  apt  to  be  the  &te 
of  the  conservative. 

There  are  some  keen  touches  of  human  nature  sprinkled 
along  the  lines  which  lead  to  this  ill-starred  unluck.  Notably, 
one  passage  which  uses  the  myth  of  Hercules  to  illustrate  the 
views  of  the  mob  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  splendid 
exploit  and  enduring  toil. 

Now,  observe, 
Sostaining  is  no  brOliaat  self -displaj 
like  knocking  down,  or  even  setting  up : 
Much  bustle  these  necessitate ;  and  still 
To  Tolgar  eye,  the  mightier  of  the  myth 
Is  Hercules,  who  substitutes  his  own 
For  Atlas*  shoulder  and  supports  the  globe 
A  whole  day, — not  the  passive  and  obscure 
Atlas  who  bore,  ere  Hercules  was  bom. 
And  is  to  go  on  bearing  that  same  load 
When  Hercules  turns  ash  on  (Eta's  top. 
'Tis  the  transition-stage,  the  tug  and  strain, 
That  strike  men:  standing  still  is  stupid-like. 

After  all,  the  actual  facts  in  a  given  case  make  only  half  the 
story.  Every  coin  has  its  two  faces,  and  both  are  essential  to 
its  current  meaning.  Every  man  has  his  alter-ego.  Every  act 
stands  over  against  its  opposite  choica  What  is,  may  always 
be  matched  with  what  might  have  been.  Accordingly  the 
Prince  lights  another  havana,  turns  a  fresh  page,  and  consoles 
himself  and  the  rosy-cheecked  unit  who  composes  his  audience 
by  adding  to  the  realities  just  recited  an  appendix  of  ideal 
history. 

Hear  what  I  never  was,  but  might  have  been, 
I'  the  better  world  where  goes  tobaoco-smoke  I 
Here  lie  the  dozen  volumes  of  my  life : 

(Did  I  say  "  lie"  ?  the  pregnant  word  will  serve.) 

«  «  «  «  « 

Something  like  this  the  unwritten  chapter  reads. 
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Hohenstiel-Schwangau  has  her  assembly,  as  is  her  right  She 
appoints  the  Priuce  for  its  head,  as  is  also  her  right  At  the 
end  of  his  long  term  of  service,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
knaves  and  fools,  who  judge  him  by  themselves,  and  expect  of 
him  a  coup-cTetat  to  keep  his  power,  he  lays  aside  the  insignia 
of  office  and  descends  to  the  common  level,  a  plain  citizen 
again,  his  duty  done.  Little  space  is  needful  for  the  wonder- 
ment to  spend  itself,  and  then  up  spring  all  these  same  knaves 
and  fools,  pushing  forward  each  his  one  hobby,  clamoring  each 
for  authority  and  rule,  crowding  each  the  rights,  of  the  rest,  and 
all  alike  preying  upon  the  common  weaL  Order  gives  place  to 
anarchy,  and  anarchy  itself  rushes  on  to  chaos  and  riot.  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  the  Prince  atop  of  the  struggling 
mass  once  more,  give  him  dictatorial  power,  and  let  these  var- 
lets  feel  the  wholesome  grip  of  law. 

There  waa  uprising,  masks  dropped,  flags  unfurled, 

Weapons  outflourished  in  the  wind,  my  faith  t 

Heavily  did  he  let  his  fist  fall  plumb 

On  each  perturber  of  the  publio  peaoe, 

No  matter  whose  the  wagging  head  it  broke. 

Lively  times  these.  The  Prince  describes  con  amove.  His 
righteous  indignation  fairly  blazes  again  when  he  recalls  an 
ideal  smash  of  his  ponderous  authority  which  annihilated  whole 
battalions  of  political  vermin;  and  he  chuckles  with  grim 
humor  when  he  remembers  how  many  swaggering  coxcombs 
were  suddenly  pinched  out  of  being : — 

What  foolishness 
Of  dust  or  feather  proved  importunate 
And  fell  'twizt  thumb  and  finger,  found  them  gripe 
To  detriment  of  bulk  and  buoyanpy. 

And  doubtless,  when  the  Prince  got'  through  with  them, 
crowds  more  of  the  malcontents  could  have  sorely  sympathized 
with  Bessus,  the  well-castigated  poltroon  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  "  King  and  no  King" — 

All  my  whole  body's  but  one  bruise  with  beating ; 
I  think  I  have  been  cudgelled  by  all  nations, 
And  almost  all  religions  I 

This  sort  of  energy  soon  settles  things,  and  once  more  "  order 
reigns  in  Warsaw."    The  work  of  repression  has  been  done 
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thoroughly  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  honest  minds.  Then 
comes  the  "  inevitable  comment"  of  those  to  whom  the  general 
gain  is  losa  This  Bluebeard,  they  mutter,  has  wasted  blood : 
he  might  have  forewarned  the  mob,  and  they  would  have  gone 
quietly  home  to  their  shops  and  trades;  yet  he  pounced  upon 
them  unheralded,  and  now  look  at  the  full  prisons  and  the 
busy  gallows.  But  the  Prince  goes  straight  on  with  his  work, 
sustained  by  all  who  love  truth  and  are  loyal  to  honor  and 
order.  Timid  and  prudent  in  handling  the  general  movement, 
he  has  no  nice  scruples  when  a  flagrant  wrong  rears  its  front- 
he  swoops  upon  that  with  sudden  extinction.  Let  the  critics 
clamor.  He  knows  his  business.  What  if  worldly  Sagacitj 
counsels  war,  to  keep  the  canaille  employed,  to  vindicate  tbe 
importance  of  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  to  avert  the  too  neigh- 
borly advances  of  crowned  harpies  that  sit  on  their  thrones 
around  the  little  princedom  and  covet  and  covet  all  day  long? 
He  will  have  none  of  it 

While  I  have  rale, 
Understand  I — ^war  for  war's  sake,  war  for  the  sake 
0'  the  good  war  gets  you  as  war's  sole  ezcose, 
Is  damnahle  and  damned  shall  be.    You  want 
Glory  ?    Why  so  do  I,  and  so  does  God. 
Where  is  it  found, — ^in  this  paraded  shame- 
One  particle  of  gloiy  ?    Once  you  warred 
For  liberty  against  the  world,  and  won: 
There  was  the  glory.    Now,  you  fain  would  war 
Because  the  neighbor  prospers  oyermuch, — 
Because  there  has  been  silence  half-an-hour, 
Like  heayen  on  earth,  without  a  cannon-shot 
Announcing  Hohenstielers-Schwangauese 
Are  minded  to  disturb  the  jubilee, — 
Because  the  loud  tradition  echoes  faint, 
And  who  knows  but  posterity  may  doubt 
If  the  great  deeds  were  ever  done  at  all, 
Much  less  belieye,  were  such  to  do  again, 
So  the  eyent  would  follow ;  therefore,  prove 
The  old  power,  at  the  expense  of  somebody  I 

Whereupon  the  Prince — or  it  may  be  the  bard — ^goes  on  to 
pursue  the  bubble  glory  with  rapid  and  remorseless  irony,  and 
chases  and  hunts  it  down  until  it  is  punctured  and  slashed  into 
a  thousand  atoms.  But  he  does  not  leave  the  arena  of  his 
exploit  without  declaring  one  grand  exception,  and  a  noble 
utterance  it  is : — 
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I  foresee  and  I  announce 
Neoeasity  of  warfare  in  one  case, 
For  one  cause :  one  way  T  bid  broach  the  blood 
O'  the  world.    F6r  truth  and  right,  and  only  right 
And  truth, — right,  truth,  on  the  absolute  scale  of  Gk)d, 
No  pettiness  of  man^s  admeasurement, — 
In  such  case  only,  and  for  such  one  cause, 
Fight  your  hearts  out,  whatever  fate  betide 
Hands  energetic  to  the  uttermost  I 
Lie  not  I    Endure  no  lie  which  needs  your  heart 
And  hand  to  push  it  out  of  mankind's  path — 

which  is  sound  doctrine,  and  wholesoma 

Worldly  Sagacity  finds  it  hard  to  manage  this  man.  He 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  do  anything  fi-om  motives  of  interest 
or  policy.  He  must  have  the  naked  truth ;  nothing  less,  or 
more,  or  diflFerent  And  when  he  is  urged  to  confirm  all  he 
has  accomplished  by  "wedding  the  pick  o'  the  world"  and 
handing  down  this  wise  knack  at  ruling  to  an  heir  whose  wis- 
dom shall  outdo  his  own,  he  punishes  that  fallacy  also  with  a 
wrath  still  more  bitter  and  fierce  than  he  had  wreaked  upon 
glory ;  and  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  affix  a  terrific  bar- 
sinister  on  the  escutcheon  of  every  reigning  monarch  around 
him — heirs  to  the  "right  divine''  by  sheerest  luck.  This 
sounds  more  like  a  bit  of  irascibility  on  the  part  of  the  bard, 
than  a  genuine  conviction  of  the  Prince,  for  being  of  royal  flesh 
his  highness  occupies  the  same  glass  house  at  which  he  hurls 
such  a  paving  stone.  Sane  men  do  not  commonly  cast  reflec- 
tions on  their  own  pedigree. 

Here  the  Prince  rouses  himself  and  looks  around. 

Where  is  the  bud-mouthed  arbitress  ?    A  nod 
Out-Homering  Homer  t 

and  for  aught  that  appears,  she  is  still  asleep.  The  Prince's 
peroration  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  lines  more  would  not  prob- 
ably disturb  her  slumbers.  From  this  point  he  abdicates  the 
poetical  office  and  descends  from  the  winged  horse  on  which  he 
has  ambled  thus  far : — 

Plain 
Pedestrian  speech  shall  help  me  perorata 

That  is,  for  the  rest  of  the  way  he  will  foot  it  I  have  several 
times  footed  it  after  him,  and  confess  to  a  singular  fatality  in 
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coming  out  every  time  about  where  I  went  in.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  just  what  the  conclusion  means,  and  most  of  us  may 
expect  to  "die  without  the  sight"  Very  likely,  in  view  of 
such  abnormal  dullness,  Mr.  Browning  might  suggest  the  appli- 
cability of  a  simile  which  occurs  within  a  page  or  two  of  the 
close,  where,  speaking  of  the  contrast  between  that  which  passes 
in  the  soul  and  the  same  thing  when  brought  forth  and  uttered, 
he  says, 

But  where  one  ceases  to  solfloqnise, 
Somehow  the  motiyeB,  that  did  well  enough 
r  the  darkneae,  when  jou  bring  them  into  light 
Are  found,  like  those  famed  oaTO-flsh,  to  lack  eye 
And  organ  for  the  upper  magnitudes. 

But  even  if  the  present  study  should  betray  a  lack  of  eye  and 
organ  for  these  upper  magnitudes,  it  is  no  less  a  sore  evil  under 
the  sun  if  a  poet  cannot  so  express  his  fimcies  as  to  make  them 
intelligible  to  the  great  mass  of  his  brethren  and  sisters  who 
speak  the  same  mother  tongue  with  himself.  We  allow  to 
poetry  such  indulgence  of  archaic  phrase,  of  abbreviation,  of 
ellipsis  and  inversion,  as  would  be  tabu  in  prose,  upon  every 
principle  of  right  method  or  good  taste.  But  when  a  poet 
assumes  the  right  divine  to  stir  his  syntax  like  porridge,  he 
must  be  admitted  to  be,  what  Mr.  Browning  is  called  by  a 
writer  in  St  Paul's,  the  Carlyle  of  versa  Even  though  he 
be  a  genius,  he  walks  disorderly,  and  the  great  fellowship  of 
the  finest  and  sweetest  minds  will  not  walk  with  him.* 


*  There  is  some  sound  sense  in  the  furious  flagellation  ICr.  De  Qoinoef  adamus* 
ten  to  poor  Keats  for  the  similar  liberties  he  took  in  his  Bndymion,  though  he 
grows  so  wrathy  as  he  lays  on  the  lashes,  that  one  oannot  help  langhing  at  his 
passion,  and  fancying  that  the  victim  himself  would  have  Joined  in  the  fun,  if  he 
had  not  already  been  "  snufEed  out  by  an  article  "  some  time  before. 

"But  there  is  another  fault  in  Keats,"  says  ICr.  De  Quincey,  **of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, which  youth  does  not  palliate,  which  youth  even  aggraTatee.  This  lies  In 
the  most  shocking  abuse  of  his  mother-tongue.  If  there  is  one  thing  in  tiiis  wvrld 
that,  next  after  the  flag  of  his  country  and  its  spotless  honor,  should  be  wholly  in 
the  eyes  of  a  young  poet, — it  is  the  l(mguinffe  of  his  country.  He  should  tpeoA 
the  third  part  of  his  life  in  studying  this  language  and  cultivating  its  total  ro- 
sources.  He  should  be  Willing  to  pluck  out  his  right  eye,  or  to  droumnaTigite 
the  g^be,  if  by  such  a  saorifloe,  if  by  such  an  exertion,  he  could  attain  to  giealsr 
purity,  precision,  compass,  or  idiomatic  energy  of  diction.  This  if  he  were  ofbd 
a  Kalmuck  Tartar,  who  by  the  way  hag  the  good  feeling  and  patriotism  to  pride 
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A  millennium  is  coming,  and  now  is,  in  which  all  artists  of  ex- 
pression, whether  with  voice  or  pen,  with  chisel  or  brush,  in 
poetry  or  prose,  will  recognize  the  demand  of  their  fellow  men 
for  the  absolute  truth,  and  truth  clearly  put  There  will  be 
abundant  room  for  the  most  unique  utterances  of  original  think- 
ing, for  the  most  unexpected  effects  of  color  and  form,  for  the 
most  delicate  touches  of  gossamer  fancy  ;  there  will  be  no  clip- 
ping of  any  of  these,  no  restraint,  no  short  tether  to  imagination, 
no  hood  upon  the  eyes  of  reason ;  absolute  freedom  in  all  direc- 
tions, for  evexy  possible  phase  of  that  which  is  intrinsically 
goodf  and  tasteful,  and  true ;  but  in  all  and  through  all  a  per- 
vasive transparency,  clear  as  crystal  The  impatient  world  will 
not  stay  to  read  the  hysterical  prose  of  Oarlyle,  nor  to  "  go  sol- 
emnly spelling  out"  the  obscurities  of  Browning,  nor  to  sit 
mystified  at  the  feet  of  the  sphynx  of  Concord.  Whoever  has 
a  message  to  the  race,  be  he  poet  or  priest,  story-teller  or  savant, 
he  must  put  it  in  terms  which  will  be  clear  to  the  average 
mind,  or  to  which  at  least  the  mind  in  its  best  estate  can  read- 
ily adjust  itsell  The  age  is  hard  beset  by  some  of  the  keenest 
of  questions,'  concerning  not  simply  the  transient  society  of  this 
life,  but  the  higher  ends  and  services  of  the  life  to  come ;  and 
it  has  a  right  to  demand — ^it  does  demand — from  all  who 
assume  to  be  its  instructors,  not  only  the  help  of  hard  think- 
ing, but  the  courtesy  of  clear  statement 

himfldl  upo&  his  beastlj  langoage.  Bat  Keats  waa  an  Engliahman;  Keats  had 
the  honor  to  speak  the  language  of  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Baoon,  Mflton,  Newton. 
The  more  awful  was  the  obligation  of  his  allegiance.  And  yet  upon  this  mother- 
tongue,  upon  this  Engtish  language,  has  Keats  trampled  as  with  the  hoofs  of  a 
buffalo.  With  its  syntax,  with  its  prosody,  with  its  idiom,  he  has  played  such  fan- 
tastic tdeks  as  could  enter  only  into  the  heart  of  a  barbarian,  and  for  which  only 
the  anarchy  of  Chaos  could  furnish  a  foigiying  audience." 
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Article  IV.— REMINISCENCES   OP   DR   ISAAC   NORD- 

HEIMER. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1889,  Isaac  Nordheimer  could 
be  seen  in  the  yard  of  the  Mansion  House  at  Andover,  Mags., 
under  the  shade  of  its  trees  (for  the  weather  was  warm),  seated 
at  a  table,  with  no  book  near  him,  not  even  a  Bible,  writing  a 
Concordance,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  the  Word  of  God,  as 
that  Word  came  in  the  Old  Dispensation,  to  the  chosen  people. 

With  the  exception  of  Julius  Piirst's,  such  a  work  had  not 
been  compiled  since  the  days  of  Buxtorf,  A.D.  1628.  No  one 
had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  to  attempt  it  To 
do  so,  it  required  that  every  text  of  the  sacred  writings  should 
be  committed  to  memory  ;  that  thus  the  mind  might  trace,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  book,  the  place  and  occasion  of  any  single 
word,  from  Genesis  to  Malachi.  This  knowledge  Nordheimer 
possessed ;  hence  his  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew 
languaga  He  could  watch  its  growth  through  two  thousand 
years,  the  period  in  which  it  was  formed.  He  could  see  its 
changes,  for  he  had  them  all  before  him  in  one  book — the  Old 
Testament  And  he  had  them  in  chronological  order,  so  that 
he  knew  where  the  expressions  took  variety  of  form  with  the 
incoming  and  expansion  of  ideas,  and  where  events  as  they 
came  in  added  to  the  vocabulary.  As  a  stream  observed  by 
one  who  had  sufficient  sweep  of  vision  to  take  in  its  whole 
course,  would  reveal  much  of  the  laws  of  rivers  to  a  discerning 
and  reflective  eye ;  so,  as  Nordheimer*s  memory  laid  before  his 
observing  faculties  the  whole  current  of  sacred  phrase  pressed 
out  of  the  soul  of  Abraham's  race,  from  the  days  of  Moses  to 
the  building  of  the  second  temple,  his  philosophic  spirit  took 
hold  of  the  words  thus  presented,  and  from  their  origin,  and 
progress,  their  additions,  and  inflections,  discovered  the  nature 
and  ways  of  the  Hebrew  languaga  As  "  the  principal  words, 
both  notional  and  relational,  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures," thus  stood  out  before  him,  with  all  the  forms  in  which 
they  appear,  and  all  the  connections  in  which  these  forms  are 
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severally  to  be  found,  with  the  places  where  they  occur,  he  had 
the  Concordance  in  his  mind ;  and  it  only  required  time  to 
make  lexicons,  and  grammars,  and  to  write  down  what  seemed 
to  be  the  rule  and  law  of  the  mind^s  working  when  it  put  it- 
self forth  in  expression.  Hence  his  Grammar,  so  thorough,  so 
profound.  Hence  his  Article  in  the  Princeton  Review  on  Fiirst ; 
an  Article  which  so  absorbed  Prof.  Stuart  of  Andover,  who 
commenced  reading  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  aflemoon,  and 
who  finished  it  only  as  the  sun  went  down,  to  the  neglect  of  an 
engagement  made  with  Dr.  Nordheimer  for  six  o'clock,  that, 
when  he  met  its  author  at  the  door  of  the  seminary,  too  late  to 
rectify  the  omission,  he  exclaimed,  as  he  caught  Dr.  Nord- 
heimer's  hands  in  his,  '^  I  ask  your  pardon  a  thousand  times :  I 
should  have  been  at  my  house,  but  I  strolled  into  the  reading- 
room,  long  before  the  time  appointed  to  see  you,  and  there  I 
found  in  the  Repertory  an  Article  on  Fiirst,  written  by  whom  I 
cannot  imagine,  for  who  in  the  world  has  knowledge  so  to  ana- 
lyze grammars,  and  undergird  lexicons,  and  light  up  the  haunts 
where  language  has  been  hiding  ?"  And  as  Prof.  Stuart  poured 
out  in  this  way  his  soul  of  praise  in  sentence  after  sentence, 
"  O,  I  did  forgive  him  every  thing  he  ever  did  I  could  not  like, 
and  every  thing  he  forgot  to  do  about  me,  or  my  Granmiar," 
said  the  grateful  and  childlike  Nordheimer,  as  he  described  the 
scene.  At  that  moment  the  unknown  grammarian  had  some- 
thing of  the  joy  he  afterwards  experienced,  when  Dr.  Addison 
Alexander,  having  placed  him  in  his  own  chair  at  Princeton 
to  lecture,  while  he  sat  at  his  feet,  exclaimed :  "  Either  I  have 
received  new  eyes,  or  Hebrew  grammar  a  new  aspect  from  this 
young  German ;  for  what  was  once  a  howling  wilderness  now 
buds  and  blossoms  as  the  rosa"  The  truth  is,  Nordheimer  had 
made  discoveries  in  the  formative  laws  of  language,  and  to 
such  an  extent,  that  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards  urged  him  to  apply 
the  process  to  the  elucidation  of  inexplicable  irregularities  in  the 
German  and  English  tongues.  Into  the  nature,  into  the  mate- 
rial of  the  declensions,  reducing  them  from  Stuart's  thirteen, 
and  Gesenius's  nine,  to  four ;  into  the  working  and  creation  of 
the  verbs,  he  pressed  his  inventive  soul ;  accounting  for  the 
uprising  of  the  irregular  ones,  on  the  ground  that  the  regular 
verbs  could  not,  without  violation  of  all  proper  laws  of  speech, 
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reduplicate  their  oonsoDants  sufficiently,  when  guttural,  to  give 
the  intensive  sense  required ;  and  that  therefore  new  ones  called 
irregular,  but  normally  constituted,  had  to  appear.  No  wonder 
Prol  Alexander,  when  reviewing Nordheimer's  Grammar,  writes, 
**  This  new  work  requires  no  painful  effort  of  memory  to  keep 
its  parts  in  order ;  the  perusal  in  it  of  the  most  thorny  part  of 
Hebrew  grammar  opens  a  vista  superior  in  clearness,  extent, 
and  beauty,  to  that  exhibited  by  any  other  writer.  Nothing 
but  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  deal  in  sweeping  pan^yric, 
prevents  our  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  "  etc* 

In  a  private  letter,  Prof.  Rood,  who  was  for  ten  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  Theological  Seminary  and  instructor  in  Hebrew  at 
Gilmanton,  N.  H,  writes :  "I  think  Nordheimer's masterly  pow- 
er, that  in  which  he  excelled  other  writers,  such  as  the  Kinchis, 
Ewald,  Gesenius,  and  Prof.  Stuart,  consisted  in  the  magnificent 
ease  and  absolute  perfection  of  his  analyses.  I  think  that  this 
talent  was  so  much  a  part  of  his  nature,  that  he  may  have  been 
quite  unconcious  of  it  When  bis  mind  turned  itself  in  a  di- 
rection that  called  for  the  exercise  of  this  (acuity,  it  seemed 
like  an  eagle  soaring  over  the  heights,  and  yet  peering  into  all 
below.  He  could  separate  elements,  and  throw  aside  all  but 
the  indispensable.  He  made  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  gram- 
mar so  simple,  that  a  child  can  understand  it,  and  can  learn  the 
Hebrew  declensions  in  the  time  required  to  see  and  commit  the 
case-endings  of  the  first  declension  in  the  Latin  nouns.  By  a 
single  stroke,  he  unfolds  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  verbs, 
and  the  suffixes.  With  such  help,  one  may  certainly  learn  He- 
brew without  beating  his  head  against  the  wall  of  his  cell,  as 
Jerome  did,  because  he  could  not  get  the  Hebrew  with  it" 

It  was  when  crossing  the  ocean,  on  his  way  to  America,  that 
his  grammar  came  to  him.  There  he  had  a  little  time  for  rest 
and  reflection.  For  eight  years  he  had  been  teaching,  in  a 
mechanical  way,  the  dry  details  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  a 
German  University.  But  as  quiet,  and  the  wide  expanse,  and 
new  scenes  began  to  excite  his  soul,  the  creative  faculty  that 
was  in  him  plumed  itself  and  wrought  To  use  his  own  words, 
^^  While  I  was  on  the  vessel's  deck,  the  night  so  grand,  so  still, 
my  grammar  did  come  down  upon  my  soul:  I  could  not  eat,  I 

*  Princeton  Bepertary,  p.  199,  yoL  z,  1S58. 
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could  not  sleep.  For  three  long  weeks  I  could  not  sleep :  but 
I  did  pray  to  God,  if  he  would  spare  my  life,  till  I  could  write 
my  book,  then  I  would  gladly  die.  And  God  did  spare  my 
life,  and  I  did  write  my  book." 

After  reaching  New  York,  he  went  immediately  to  New 
Haven,  and  commenced  writing  bis  discoveries.  There  Pro£ 
Gibbs  visited  him,  and  obtained  his  theory  of  the  vowel  sounds. 
After  the  manuscript  was  completed.  Dr.  Nordheimer  took  it  to  a 
publisher,''^  and  asked  him  to  print  it  A  member  of  the  firm 
said,  **The  letters  are  peculiar,  what  is  it?"  Dr.  N.  answered, 
^^  A  Hebrew  Grammar."  The  gentleman  then  pointed  to  a  well 
filled  row  of  shelves,  containing  Gonant's  translation  of  Gesenius 
and  said,  "  Those  are  Hebrew  Grammars,  and  there  they  re- 
main;" then  to  another  row,  saying,  '^  Those  are  Stuart's,  and  no 
shelf  is  depleted ;"  then  to  another,  containing  Bush's,  per- 
haps with  a  similar  observation :  and  finally  pointing  to  an 
empty  set  of  shelves,  said,  '^  And  yours  will  go  up  there,  and 
stay  there  ;"  adding,  "  This  country  don't  care  much  for  Hebrew 
grammars."  Nordheimer  answered,  '^  My  book  is  for  the  teach- 
ers, not  for  the  pupils."  The  publisher  added,  "  There  are  too 
many  such  books  for  the  demand."  Nordheimer  replied,  "  You 
do  not  know  my  book ;  if  there  is  not  discovery  on  every  page, 
you  may  have  my  book,"  The  impassive  publisher  said, 
"  Your  book  will  dia"  Turning  pale,  Nordheimer,  raising  the 
roll  of  manuscript  in  his  hand,  threw  it  on  the  counter,  saying 
in  broken  English,  "Den  I  will  die  wid  my  book,"  and  turned 
to  leave  the  store.  The  head  of  the  firm  seeing  his  emotion, 
and  himself  not  without  feeling,  said,  "  Don't  take  it  so  hard,  I 
will  request  some  gentlemen  to  examine  your  work."  And 
true  to  his  word,  he  placed  the  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  a 
conmiittee,  among  whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  Dr.  Shroeder. 
The  committee  reported,  &vorably.  At  the  time  appointed, 
Nordheimer  returned,  and  it  was  said  to  him,  "  We  will  publish 
your  book."  He  replied,  "I  did  not  ask  you  to  publish ;  I 
did  ask  you  to  print  my  book ;  I  know  what  is  in  my  book." 
And  it  was  printed,  and  brought  £Gmie  and  revenue  to  its 
author.     The  power  of  the  verb,  and  the  causes  of  its  promi- 

*Not  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
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nence  Id  all  language,  well  styled  verb,  verbum,  the  word,  stood 
out  from  that  hour  before  the  eyes  of  students,  as  never  before. 
Why,  in  the  Hebrew,  the  pronoun  followed  the  verb  in  its  de- 
clension, instead  of  going  before  it,  as  in  the  English,  was  ex- 
plained. And  why  the  third  person  anteceded  the  second,  and 
the  second  the  first  If,  in  the  English  tongue,  in  the  conjugation 
of  its  verbs,  but  few  can  tell  why  the  word  "  did"  indicates  the 
past,  and  the  word  **  shall  "  denotes  the  future  tense ;  no  such 
obscurities  were  left  unexplained  by  Nordheimer  in  his  t^ea^ 
ment  of  the  evolution  of  the  Hebrew  verb.  According  to 
necessary  order,  and  well  ascertained  law,  its  parts  were  shown 
to  be  united.  Beflection  came  in,  and  helped  memory  to  com- 
mit without  eflFort  what  hitherto  had  been  an  intolerable 
burden.  A  single  statement  of  his  reason  why  the  kawmets 
was  used  in  the  absolute  infinitive,  and  the  sheva  in  the  infini- 
tive construct,  fixed  forever  the  use  and  form  of  those  tenses 
in  the  student's  mind.  Similar  statements  as  to  the  changes  in 
other  parts  of  the  verb,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Hebrew  speech, 
where  reasons  were  given  for  unexplained  departures,  lifted 
the  obscurity  from  the  ancient  writings,  and  opened  wide  their 
treasures  to  any  moderately  industrious  mind.  Thus  no  one  is 
surprised,  that  with  such  a  preparation,  and  such  habits  of 
close  thinking,  there  should  have  arisen  from  the  young  Ger- 
man's soul,  and  is  now  printed  in  the  introduction  to  his  gram- 
mar, a  theory  of  the  formation  of  language,  which  stands  like 
an  adamantine  gate,  guarding  and  yet  opening  the  way  to 
future  philological  research.  Nor  did  the  Hebrew  teacher's 
toil  confine  itself  to  words,  and  their  changes.  He  interpreted 
their  meaning,  and  shed  light  on  dark  passages. 

K  one  spoke  to  him  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  he  would  say, 
"  for  a  sign  or  tower, "  in  order  that  they,  a  nomadic  people, 
might  not  be  separated,  was  that  tower  erected ;  not  to  scale 
Heaven,  nor  to  take  refuge  in,  during  another  fiood ;  but  for  a 
sign,  "lest  they  be  scattered,"  was  it  built 

If  he  was  asked  to  explain  an  obscure  passage  spoken  by 
Lamech  to  his  wives,  who  appeared  to  be  jealous,  he  would  say, 
"  Ah,  that  was  to  teach  early,  that  it  was  not  best  to  have  two  at 
a  time "  (Nordheimer  was  not  married).  Polygamy  was  not 
approved,      "  Addah  and  Zillah,"  said  the  alarmed  husband, 
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who  overheard  the  enraged  rudimental  women  threatening  his 
life,  because  of  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  each  that  his  marital 
affections  had  been  unequally  distributed,  "  Addah  and  Zillah, 
I  can  slay  a  man,  I  have  wounded  a  young  man.  I  am  vigorous 
and  can  do  battle ;  and  know  too,  if  Cain,  who  was  a  murderer, 
was  to  be  avenged  seven-fold,  on  those  who  should  destroy 
him,  much  more  shall  Lamech,  a  just  man,  'seven  times 
seventy '  be  avenged,  on  man  or  woman  who  shall  secretly 
plot  against  his  life." 

To  give  his  analysis  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  other  books,  would 
require  too  much  space ;  it  is  already  printed  in  the  Bibltotheca 
Sacra ;  but  to  the  application  of  his  principles  of  interpretation 
to  Scripture  he  was  just  beginning  to  give  himself,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  unremitting  toil  had  disintegrated  the 
fibre  of  his  flesh,  and  the  edge  of  his  spirit  had  cut  the  scab- 
bard through.  At  thirty-two  his  hand  grew  too  weak  to  write ; 
soon  his  tongue  refused  to  lecture,  in  the  chair  he  filled  so 
regnantly  in  the  Union  Seminary ;  and  he  died. 

Platonism  and  Judaism,  thorough  as  was  his  knowledge  of 
them,  and  deeply  as  in  early  life  the  systems  had  taken  root 
in  his  soul,  he  laid  aside.  His  mental  wants  were  greater  than 
these  could  meet.  In  this  respect,  his  mind's  history  was  not 
unlike  that  of  Neander.  He  studied  Christianity ;  he  revered 
it  With  great  pain  he  alluded  to  a  sermon  he  heard  at 
Andover,  in  which  the  student,  as  he  thought,  had  not  grasped 
or  properly  arranged,  and  pointed,  the  facts  confirmatory  of 
the  Redeemer's  resurrection.  .  Truly  his  was  an  inquiring,  a 
veracious,  and  a  receptive  soul.  And  as  he  threaded  his  way 
along  the  aisles  of  the  Christian  churches,  meekly  bending  his 
form,  as  he  would,  in  meditation,  and  absorbed  supplication, 
one  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  words,  **  Other  sheep  I  have 
which  are  not  of  this  fold."  If  to  the  Israelite  in  whom  is  no 
guile  great  things  are  revealed,  things  making  the  Son  of  God 
their  centre,  and  radiating  from  Him,  as  from  the  head  of  a 
kingdom,  and  moving,  as  did  angels,  to  and  fro  on  the  ladder's 
rounds,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  conscientious,  inquiring, 
broad,  reflective,  devout,  faithftd  Nordheimer  was  left  without 
such  a  portion  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
taketh  and  sheweth  unto  men  ?    Judaism  had  fallen  from  him. 
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Any  *'  philosophy "  unfidrly  invested  with  that  name  secured 
no  hold  upon  his  thought  Some  described  him  as  *'  uncloth- 
ed ;"  because  of  what  he  had  thrown  oK  Yet  he  had  ^'  a  little 
strength/'  And  the  promise  is  *'  The  same  shall  walk  with  me  in 
white ;  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  from  the  book  of  life." 
There  are  garments  dipped  in  blood ;  bridal  vestures.  And 
now,  when  we  think  of  Nordheimer,  it  is  not  as  unclothed,  bat 
'^  clothed  again,"  and  at  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb. 
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Article  V.— SALMON  QIDDINGS. 

Let  us  go  back,  in  the  history  of  our  country,  to  the  second 
decade  of  the  century.     Out  of  that  vast,  wild  territory  of  the 
northwest,  lying  beyond  the  original  thirteen,  Ohio  has  been 
carved  as  a  State ;  and  Indiana  and  Illinois  have  been  set  up 
as  Territories — ^to  come  into  the  Union  in  1816  and  1818.     The 
colony  of  ex-revolutionary  soldiers  from  Massachusetts,  for 
twenty  years,  has  been  developing  its  settlement  at  Marietta. 
The  New  Connecticut,  as  the  Western  Reserve,  made  in  sur- 
rendering to  the  federal  government  its  belt  across  the  conti- 
nent, is  filling  in  her  domain  with  settlers  from  the  ancient 
commonwealth.     Pioneer  families,  following  the  highways  of 
nature,  float  down  the  Ohio  and  turn  up  the  Wabash,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Missouri,  making  a  line  of  occupation  along 
those  rivers.    The  French  Catholic  settlement,  located  in  1682, 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Father  of  Waters  and  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  has  come  on  to  importance,  with  its  centre 
at  Kaskaskia,  which  has  become  the  capital  of  Illinois  Territory. 
Louisiana,  purchased  of  Napoleon  in  1808,  is  just  coming  in 
(1812)  as  a  State,  leaving  Upper  Louisiana  to  be  cut  up  into 
Territories.     One  of  these  is  Missouri,  to  be  admitted  in  1821. 
St  Louis,  located  in  1768  by  La  Clede,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Louis  IX,  is  its  principal  town.     Along  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Territory  other  French  colonies  have  followed,  so  that,  by  the 
time  of  the  annexation,  the  population  has  come  up  to  10,840. 
The  original  inhabitants  were  all  Catholics;  and,  during  the 
Spanish  domination,  no  other  religion  had  been  tolerated.     But 
now,  in  spite  of  Eome,  here  and  there,  Protestant  Americans 
are  pushing  in.     The  school  atlas  of  Morse,  published  in  1823, 
studied  by  many  who  may  read  this  Article,  picturing  to  the 
eye  these  wastes  of  territories,  and  revealing  the  points  of  set- 
tlement by  patches  of  government  surveys  along  the  rivers,  is 
now  a  decided  curiosity. 

At  the  date  of  our  outlook,  the  Home  Missionary  Societies 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  sending  missionaries 
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into  the  upper  parts  of  New  England  and  out  to  the  new  com- 
munities of  New  York  and  New  Connecticut  Out  of  that 
divine  ferment  in  Williams  Collie,  which  gave  life  to  the 
American  Board,  came  also  a  fr^h  impulse  in  the  work  of 
Christianizing  our  country.  Samuel  J.  Hills,  the  associate  of 
Judson,  Hall,  Newell,  Nott,  having  offered  himself  to  these  two 
societies  to  make  a  tour  of  exploration  through  the  western 
States  and  down  to  New  Orleans,  he  and  John  F.  Schermerhom 
were  thus  conunissioned,  while  they  were  also  to  act  for  the 
Bihle  cause.  On  horseback,  they  went  forth,  crossing  Penns;l- 
vania,  skirting  Ohio  and  Virginia,  touching  at  Marietta,  Cin- 
cinnati, Lawrenceburg,  Frankfort,  Lexington,  Shawneetown, 
and  Nashville.  Thence,  for  thirty  days,  down  the  Cumberland 
and  the  Mississippi  to  Natchez,  as  the  guests  of  den.  Jackson, 
who,  with  fifteen  hundred  volunteers,  was  also  going  down  that 
way  on  a  mission  I  Thence,  after  a  stay  of  a  month,  down  to 
New  Orleans;  and  hence  back  across  the  territory  of  Uissis- 
sippi,  through  Oeorgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia.  Their 
reports,  as  found  in  the  Cbnn.  Evangelical  Magazine  and  the  Pan- 
opliai,  of  the  statistics  of  ministers  and  churches  of  all  denomi- 
nations in  the  regions  passed  over,  were  probably  the  most  full 
and  accurate  of  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  found  at  that  day. 
The  account  of  their  labors  reads  like  a  chapter  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  They  organized  Bible  societies  in  all  the  lead- 
ing towns  along  their  way.  In  New  Orleans  they  gained  the 
consent  of  Bishop  De  Bury  for  the  circulatiOD  of  the  Scriptures 
in  French  among  the  Catholics,  who  were  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  the  State,  and  in  whose  hands  the  bbhop  said  be 
did  not  believe  there  were  ten  copies  of  the  Word  of  God.  In 
that  city  they  found  no  Protestant  church.  For  a  few  weeks 
they  preached  the  Word  and  held  prayer  meetings. 

'  "  "hawneetown.  Ill,  on  the  Ohio,  they  fell  in  with  Judge 
Id,  of  the  United  States  Court,  formerly  a  Congr^ational 
r  in  Connecticut,  who  aided  them  in  their  mission. 
Iiey  wrote  to  Stephen  Hempstead,  of  St.  Louis:  "It 
r  intention  to  have  gone  through  Illinois  to  St  Louis, 
were  told  by  a  gentlemen  of  information  that  the  route 
It  safe.  This  induced  us  to  abandon  it  and  keep  on 
1  Kentucky  and  Tennessee     We  are  now  on  our  way 
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to  New  Orleans.  You  will  oblige  us  by  sending  a  succinct 
account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Louisiana  and  Illinois  Terri- 
tories, and  what  the  prospect  of  organizing  Congregational  or 
Presbyterian  Churches."  Now  this  Stephen  Hempstead  was 
from  New  London,  Conn.,  where,  in  1787,  he  had  joined  the 
Congregational  Church,  having  been  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  1811  he  had  foUowed  to  St  Louis  his  four  sons,  who 
had  settled  there  soon  after  the  associatioa  He  replied  :  ''  I 
made  it  mj  daily  business  to  converse  with  prominent  heads  of 
families  on  the  necessity  of  having  stated  and  regular  worship 
in  this  place.  There  was  no  one  but  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  it,  if  a  clergyman  of  regular  order  (a  Congregationalist  or 
a  Presbyterian  would  be  preferred),  one  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter and  professional  abilities,  could  be  obtained. 

In  1814,  the  Massachusetts  Society  commissioned  Samuel  J. 
Mills  and  Daniel  Smith  to  repeat  that  tour  of  exploration, 
which  was  made  along  the  old  track,  save  that  back  from  New 
Orleans  they/  went  around  by  the  ocean.  The  Massachusetts 
and  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Societies  furnished  them  a  supply 
of  Bibles,  and  shared  in  the  expense  of  the  trip.  At  Shawnee 
town  Judge  Griswold  gave  them  letters  to  Gov.  Edwards  at 
Kaskaskia  and  Gov.  Clark  at  St  Louis.  Father  Lippincott 
says :  '*  The  missionaries  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
family  of  Gov.  Edwards."  Both  Governors  fell  heartily  into 
their  plans,  as  had  also  Gov.  Posey  of  Indiana.  "  Seest  thou 
a  man  diligent  in  his  business,  he  shall  stand  before  kings," 

St  Louis  they  found  a  place  of  two  thousand  people,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  were  French  Catholics.  Of  the  town,  at  that 
date,  Father  Watson  says :  "  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection 
of  a  tumble-down  French  village,  built  mainly  of  wooden 
slabs  apd  poles  set  vertically,  and  well  daubed  with  mortar 
mixed  with  straw,  though  there  were  many  log  houses." 
Reporting  themselves  to  Mr.  Hempstead,  the  missionaries 
preached  in  a  school-room,  on  the  Sabbath,  Nov.  6th,  the  first 
Congregational  or  Presbyterian  sermons  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi  Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  D.D.,  the  pioneer  Baptist  min- 
ister in  St  Louis,  1817,  referring  to  this  visit  of  Mills  and  Smith, 
says:  ''Baptists  and  Methodists,  though  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  had  never  preached  the  Gospel  in  this  town." 
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Tet  Mr.  Hempstead,  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Wm.  Channing  of  Bos- 
ton, 1818,  says:  "There  are  in  Missouri  six  itinerating  Metho- 
dist preachers.  They  preach  in  our  Court-house,  perhaps  once 
a  month.  They  are  uneducated  men  and  have  gathered  bnt 
few  membera"  Dr.  Bullard,  in  his  historical  discourse,  says: 
"  These  brethren,"  Mills  and  Smith,  "  were  gratefully  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  all  ranks.  They  had  crowded  bouses 
whenever  they  preached.  Could  either  of  them  have  remained 
in  this  city,  he  would  have  been  supported  by  the  people. 
They  were,  however,  obliged  to  complete  their  tour  of  the 
West,  which  resulted  in  arousing  all  New  England  to  a  sunul- 
taneous  effort  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  this  great  valley." 
Yet  the  people  were  encouraged  by  the  visitors,  who  reported 
that  on  their  way  out  they  had  had  a  letter  fix>m  Salmon  GKd- 
dings,  then  at  Andover,  informing  them  that  his  classmate^ 
Daniel  Gouldi  had  been  appointed  by  the  Connecticut  Society 
to  go  to  St  Louis.  But  Mr.  Oould,  on  his  way  out,  was  lodged 
in  New  Connecticut  Eight  months  later,  Mr.  Hempstead 
wrote  Mr.  Channing  again,  expressing  disappointment,  and,  in 
sending  salutation  to  Messrs.  Mills  and  Smith,  said:  *^TeU 
them  we  have  not  heard  a  sermon  since  they  were  at  St.  Louis, 
and  do  not  know  that  we  shall  ever  have  another  opportunil^." 
Li  behalf  of  Gov.  Clark  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  other  leading  citizens,  he  begged  the  Society  to  send  back 
Mr.  Smith.  But  the  Society  were  just  sending  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  the  explorers  bad 
oi^nized  at  Natchez.  And  it  was  fifteen  months  before 
another  Presbyterian  sermon  was  heard  in  St  Louis.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1816,  Bev.  Dr.  Gideon  Blackburn,  of  Nashville, 
preached  several  times  in  the  theatre.  **  The  little-  shanty  (for 
such  it  was),"  says  Mr.  Watson,  "  was  crowded,  and  I  stood  for 
nearly  three  hours,  just  outside  the  door,  listening,  with  rapt 
attention,  to  such  praying  and  preaching  as  I  had  never  heard 
befora" 

But  the  man  whom  Ood  was  preparing  to  be  the  apostle  to 
Missouri  and  Illinois  was  yet  in  the  East  —  Salmon  Gid- 
dings.  Born  at  Hartland,  Conn.,  March  2d,  1782,  a  cousin  of 
Joshua  Giddings,  received  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  1807, 
and  educated  at  Williams  and  Andover,  where  he  imbibed  the 
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freshened  missionary  spirit  of  the  time,  he  had  for  several 
years  thought  of  the  foreign  field.  Leaving  the  seminary,  he 
itinerated  for  a  year  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  his 
labors  proved  instrumental  in  bringing  many  souls  to  Christ. 
He  had  read  with  deep  interest  the  report  of  Mills  and  Scher- 
merhom;  but  it  was  the  report  of  Mills  and  Smith  that 
brought  him  to  a  decision  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
missions  in  the  region  of  St  Louis.  Having  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut,  at  the 
request  of  this  body,  he  was  ordained  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1816,  by  the  South  Association  of  Hartford  County,  to  go 
as  a  missionary  to  St  Louis.  He  left  Hartford  at  once  to  make 
his  winter  journey  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  on  horseback, 
through  the  wilderness,  to  arrive  at  St  Louis,  April  6th,  1816. 
As  commissioned,  upon  opportunity,  he  preached  along  the 
way,  in  the  destitute  settlements  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  people  were  kind  and  hospit- 
able, fed  his  horse,  and  made  him  welcome  on  his  journey.  He 
slept  in  their  cabins,  partook  of  their  plain  fare,  prayed  with 
their  families,  and  talked  with  their  children  as  they  gathered 
around  him  to  listen. 

Mr.  Giddings  did  not  come  into  St  Louis  by  lightning  train, 
having  tel^raphed  beforehand  the  hour  of  his  arrival,  to  be 
received  by  waiting  friends.  But  dismounting  from  his  faith- 
ful horse,  he  walked  lonely  from  house  to  house  to  find  a  rest- 
ing place,  and  took  <]^uarters  at  a  small  hotel  Composing 
himself  and  taking  up  a  St  Louis  paper,  the  first  article  that 
met  his  eye  was  headed  "  Caution,"  and  was  a  warning  to  the 
people  of  the  city  against  a  man  who  had  been  conmiissioned 
to  visit  them  from  New  England,  as  a  political  maneuver  of 
the  Hartford  Convention!  He  found  there  no  Protestant 
organization  or  house  of  worship  or  minister.  To  the  Cath- 
olics of  a  foreign  tongue  and  prejudiced  against  Protestant 
encroachment,  he  wisely  adapted  his  policy,  that  of  distributing 
among  them  French  Testaments  and  tracts.  Of  the  American 
citizens  the  only  man  whom  he  found  of  Church  affinity  was 
the  old  settler^  Stephen  Hempstead,  whose  residence  was  five 
miles  out  of  the  town,  where  is  now  the  Belle  Fountain  Ceme- 
tery.   The  missionary  at  once  set  up  service.     He  preached. 
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four  or  five  Sabbaths,  and  then  went  oat  for  an  exploring  tonr^ 
leaving  his  appointment  in  charge  of  Rev.  Timothy  Flint, 
whom  the  Connecticut  Society  had  just  transferred  from  South 
Bend,  Ohio,  where  his  preaching  place  had  been  the  house  of 
Oen.  Harrison,  late  Governor  of  Indiana.  Of  that  first  tour, 
the  18th  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Society  says :  *'  By  letters 
from  Mr.  GKddings,  it  appears  that  he  had  performed  the  various 
duties  of  a  missionary  at  St  Louis  and  a  laige  number  of 
settlements  in  those  parts.  The  people  where  he  traveled  were 
generally  disposed  to  attend  on  religious  instruction,  and  some 
would  go  ten  miles  to  hear  a  sermon.  He  had  formed  a  chuich 
at  Bellevue,  and  had  agreed  to  visit  the  people  in  Bonhomme 
and  form  a  church  there."  Bellevue  was  eighty  miles  distant 
After  occasional  preaching  for  three  months,  he  organized  the 
church  with  thirty  members,  ordained  elders,  administered  llie 
sacraments,  preached  to  a  laige  assembly  in  the  open  air,  and 
was  cheered  at  once  by  indications  of  revival.  At  Bonhomme, 
twenty  miles  out  of  the  city,  after  preliminary  preaching,  he 
organized  the  church  and  ordained  elders.  As  there  was  not 
yet  material  enough  *for  a  church  in  St  Louis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hempstead  united  there,  and  for  more  than  a  year  he  served  as 
a  valued  and  efficient  elder  of  that  church. 

To  have  a  specimen  of  this  itinerant  work,  let  us  run  over  his 
journal  for  a  couple  of  months : 

"  Four  days*  aervioe  at  the  organization  in  Belleyue.  On  ICondaj  rode  thirtj 
miles  through  a  rou^  mountainous  country.  On  Tuesday,  preached  in  a  blodc 
house.  On  Wednesday,  preached  at  the  church  and  then  rode  twenty  miks.  On 
Thursday,  rode  thirty  miles.  Bested  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  On  the  SabUfli, 
preached  to  a  large  congregation  at  Judge  Thomas'.  On  Monday  and  ToesdAj 
attended  a  Methodist  meeting.  On  Thursday  preached  at  a  private  house.  Tu- 
ited  on  Friday.  On  Saturday  rode  to  the  Dutch  setdement  Preached  on  Sun- 
day. Bode  to  the  Cape  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday,  preached  and  then  rode  to 
Jackson.  At  Si  (Jenevieye,  a  CathoUo  settlement,  hy  Thursday,  118  miks  lor  the 
week ;  did  not  preach,  as  the  people  could  not  circulate  the  notice.  Satuidaj 
rode  to  Kaskaskia,  in  Illinois  Territory.  Sabhath,  preached  and  baptised.  Huradsj, 
rode  into  the  country  and  preached.  Mday,  rode  to  the  Irish  settlement  SetordAj, 
rode  to  KsskaHlria,  to  see  about  some  Bibles  left  there,  and  back  to  the  Irish  settle- 
ment Sabbath,  preached.  Monday,  rode  to  St  GenevieTC  and  preached.  Tiieedaf, 
rode  thirty  miles  to  CoL  Cook's  and  preached.  Wednesday,  rode  eig^t  mike  and 
preached  Thursday,  preached  and  rode  twenty  miles.  Friday,  rode  fire  mEee  asd 
visited.  Saturday,  back  to  Bellevue:  "My  horse  was  lame  for  several  days  and  unfit 
for  use.'*  No  wonder.  Sabbath,  pieadied.  Wednesday,  rode  twenty  nuke.  Hum- 
day,  preached.  Friday,  rode  to  Potosi  and  attended  a  Methodist  camp  meetiDg,*  "  Had 
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mj  feelings  greatly  hurt  by  the  Smproi»ietiee  of  speedi  and  bj  tihe  dootrinee 
advaooed."  Sunday,  preached,  by  an  ^ppointnient  of  five  -weeks'  standing.  Mon- 
day, dganiaed  a  Bible  Society.  Tuesday,  rode  fourteen  miles,  preached  and  rode 
six  miles.  Thursday,  rode  eight  mUes  and  preached.  Friday,  thirty  miles  back 
to  Bonhomme.  Sunday,  preached.  Monday,  talked  up  the  organization  of  a 
church,  then  fourteen  mike  to  St  Ohaitos.  Wednesday,  twenty^two  mUes  back 
to  Mr.  Hempstead's. 

On  this  trip  of  eight  weeks  he  had  ridden  seven  hundred 
miles,  organized  a  church,  preached  in  twenty  places,  baptized 
thirteen  children,  visited  and  prayed  with  many  families,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  other  churches.     How  apostolic  was  this ! 

Preaching  over  the  Sabbath  in  St  Louis  to  ftiU  audiences, 
and  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  without  a  church  organ- 
ization, he  sallies  forth  again  for  a  tour  of  a  month,  in  which 
he  preaches  twenty  times  and  rides  four  hundred  miles.  Mr. 
Giddings,  though  he  had  better  congregations  in  the  country, 
soon  perceived  the  importance  of  concentrating  his  labor  upon 
the  city  as  the  metropolis  for  the  two  territories.  Seeing  the 
need  of  a  school  as  well  as  of  a  place  of  worship,  he  purchases 
a  house  and  lot  for  $1,080,  and  in  December  of  that  first  year 
he  opens  a  school  No  other  place  of  meeting  is  procured 
until  the  first  church  edifice  is  built,  seven  and  a  half  years 
later.  Progress  in  the  city  is  slow,  so  that  it  is  not  until 
November,  1817,  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  arrival,  that  he  is 
able  to  organize  a  church  of  nine  members,  of  whom  the  only 
two  male  members  are  made  elders,  and  five  are  of  the  Hemp- 
stead &mily.  This  is  the  first  Protestant  organization  of  the 
place.  For  four  years,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  his  time 
is  given  to  the  outside  settlements.  Gradually  the  church  is 
enlarged,  with  additions  at  almost  every  communion,  until,  in  ten 
years,  the  number  comes  up  to  ninety-nine,  one-half  of  whom 
have  entered  on  profession.  The  process  of  securing  a  house 
of  worship  was  one  of  great  toil  and  trial  and  hope  deferred 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Qiddings.  In  January,  1819,  he  called  a 
meeting  of  citizens  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  erect  a  Protes- 
tant church.  Thomas  H.  Benton  was  clerk.  The  minister  was 
made  an  actuary  to  raise  money,  to  plan  and  build  the  house. 
For  six  weary  years  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  effort  In 
1820  he  went  on  to  attend  the  General  Assembly  at  Phila- 
delphia and  to  solicit  fands  in  New  England.     By  the  Assem- 
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bly  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  (General  Associations  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  From  Hartford  he  wrote 
back :  **  I  have  not  collected  any  money,  and  I  think  it  will 
not  be  expedient  to  attempt  it.  There  is  considerable  prej- 
udice existing  on  account  of  slavery,  and  there  is  a  general 
impression  that  the  people  are  able  to  build  meeting-houses  for 
themselves.  It  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  the 
people  are  very  poor  and  full  as  d^raded  as  the  heathen,  in 
order  to  succeed  in  making  collections.  As  I  could  not,  and 
would  not,  do  this,  I  found  it  useless  to  attempt  to  oollect 
funds."  It  was  not  until  November,  1822,  that  the  building 
lot  was  purchased ;  and  not  until  August,  1828,  that  the  comer- 
stone  was  laid  In  the  spring  of  1824  he  ventured  East  again  ; 
but  a  six  months'  tour  brought  littie  aid,  though  among  the 
donations  was  one  for  $25.00  fix>m  the  President,  John  Quincy 
Adams.  In  June,  1826,  tiie  house,  which  in  brick  had  cost 
$8,000,  was  dedicated,  at  once  to  be  filled  with  attentive 
audiences  and  to  be  honored  with  unusual  spiritual  manifesta- 
tion. Then  he  could  write :  "  God  has  done  great  things  for 
us ;  I  have  received  during  the  last  nine  months  fourteen  on 
profession  of  faith.  The  moral  state  of  society  is  &st  improv- 
ing." One  year  and  a  half  after  the  dedication  he  was  installed. 
And  a  month  after  the  installation,  he  was  married  at  CoUins- 
ville,  on  the  otiier  side  of  the  river,  to  Almira  C!ollins,  a  sister 
of  the  founder  of  the  place,  whose  going  west  from  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  had  pronounced  "a  wild 
goose  chase."  Mrs.  Giddings  was  a  woman  whose  devoted 
piety  and  superior  qualities  were  well  fitted  to  the  position  to 
which  she  was  called. 

With  the  pastor  now  so  well  settied,  let  us  turn  back  and 
bring  up  his  itineracy.  The  next  day  after  he  had  formed  his 
church  in  St.  Louis  he  started  off  upon  another  preaching  tour 
of  three  weeks,  which  reads  in  his  journal  just  like  the  speci- 
men quoted  above.  In  the  first  three  years  he  organized  five 
churches,  all  on  the  Missouri  side.  He  then  struck  across  the 
Mississippi  and  organized  at  Shoal  Greek  the  first  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Illinois,  with  thirty-three  members.  The  19th 
Beport  of  the  Connecticut  Society  says : 
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"  The  travels  and  labors  of  the  Rev.  Salmon  Giddings  were  extended  over  a 
large  spaoe.  He  repeatedly  come  over  into  Illinois  Territory,  oontinnlng  his  labor 
several  weeks.  A  part  of  the  year  he  was  employed  in  the  instruction  of  a  school 
in  St.  Louis.  During  that  period,  however,  his  preaching  on  the  Lord's  day  was 
not  intermitted,  and  in  several  instances  he  made  short  missionary  excursions. 
He  either  formed  or  assisted  in  forming  a  number  of  churches,  and  found  it  no 
small  consolation  to  behold  them  rising  in  the  wilderness.  The  French  Bibles 
and  Testaments,  and  several  hundred  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  English,  which 
he  distributed,  were  received  with  gratitude  and  read  with  interest 

The  20tli  Eeport,  in  1819,  says : 

^*  Bev.  Salmon  Giddings  is  stationed  at  St.  Louis,  but  makes  frequent  excursions 
into  the  country  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  has  already  formed  seven  churches. 
Two  of  them  are  supplied.  Five  are  dependent  altogether  on  missionaries  for  a 
supply.  The  two  most  distant  from  each  other  are  not  less  than  140  miles  apart 
'  Those  deetitute  churches,'  he  says,  '  are  calling  on  me  for  preaching,  and  con- 
sider themselves  as  under  my  pastoral  care.  I  can  feel  for  them'  and  pray  for  them, 
and  that  is  the  most  that  I  can  do  for  some  of  them.* " 

In  1820,  the  same  Society  reports : 

"  The  Bev.  Salmon  Giddings  has  continued,  with  much  diligence,  a  series  of 
labors  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  A  large  proportion  of  his  time  has  been 
spent,  by  particular  engagement,  in  St  Louis.  The  last  year  he  labored  as  a  mis- 
sionary about  fourteen  weeks.  His  travels  were  extended  in  various  directions, 
and,  in  several  instances,  a  considerable  distance  from  St  Louis.  He  repeatedly 
Grossed  the  ICisaissippi  and  preached  and  administered  ordinances  in  Hlinois.  On 
each  side  of  the  river,  he  found  much  to  encourage  and  animate  him." 

In  Illinois  he  organized  the  first  eight  Presbyterian  churches 
of  the  State, — ^those  of  Shoal  Creek,  whence  came  Rev.  Robert 
Stewart,  Rev.  A.  M.  Dixon,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Robert  W.  Patter- 
son, D.D.,  who  has  just  closed  bis  pastorate  of  thirty-one  years 
in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  in  order  to  take 
the  chair  of  Christian  Apologetics  in  the  Presbyterian  Sem- 
inary ;  Kaskaskia,  the  capital  of  the  Territory ;  Lebanon ;  Bell- 
ville ;  McCord's  settlement ;  Turkey  Hill ;  Collinsville ;  and 
Edwardsville,  whence  came  Rev.  C.  L.  Watson,  who  for  forty- 
five  years  has  been  serving  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  Illinois,  and  who  says  that  but  for  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Giddings  he  has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would 
ever  have  been  in  the  ministry.  In  each  one  of  the  succeed- 
ing eight  annual  reports  of  the  Connecticut  Society,  mention  is 
made  of  Mr.  Giddings  and  his  work.  In  the  29th  Report, 
1828,  it  is  stated  : 
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**  (JntB  a  Uiw  m<mtlui  put  the  Bev.  Salmon  GKddingB  bad  been  eogaged  ioidb  of 
his  tuna  aa  a  miflsionary  for  the  trusteea  in  the  States  of  ICiaaouri  and  niinoiB,  but 
aa  the  society  over  which  he  is  pastor  in  St  Louis  now  requires  all  his  atteiitio&, 
he  has  resigned  his  commission.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  last  joonal: 
*  The  society  will  consider  this  as  a  resignation  of  my  office  as  a  missioDary.  I 
shall  ever  bear  in  remembrance  the  patronage  bestowed  on  me  by  the  aociety,  aad 
the  confidence  they  hare  reposed  in  me.  I  trust  it  will  ai^iear,  in  a  coming  daj, 
that  their  labor  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  My  principal  regret  is,  that  I 
have  not  done  more  in  their  service,  and  for  the  adyaacement  of  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Seventeen  diurches  have  been  formed  in  these  two  StitoB 
by  your  missionaries.  They  contain  more  than  400  communicantB,  at  this  time, 
and  have  most  of  them  been  received  and  gathered  into  the  ohnich  hy  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Misaionaiy  Society  of  Connecticut  Many  benevolent  inatitutionB  en 
DOW  connected  with  these  churches.  But  few  of  these  churdies  are  supplied. 
Some  aro  visited  by  a  regular  oleigjrman  only  once  or  tvrioe  in  a  year.  I  ihaU 
still  write  to  the  society  opcasionally,  if  Qod  give  me  life  and.beahh,  and  com- 
munioate  such  information  as  I  think  may  be  of  use.' " 

In  1822,  at  the  instance  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Kew 
York,  and  in  company  with  Major  O'Fallon,  Mr.  Giddings 
made  a  toiir  out  to  the  Indians  at  and  beyond  Council  Bluffs, 
to  see  if  they  did  not  wish  to  have  schools  among  them.  The 
journal  of  that  trip  reports  marvelous  traveling.     Thus : 

"  At  the  Oreen  River,  made  a  raft  and  swam  our  horaee  over ;  and  at  the  wwt 
branch  of  the  same  river,  which  was  one  hundred  yards  wide  and  twelve  feet 
above  low-water  mark,  made  another  raft,  ferried  baggage  and  swam  the  honee 
—crossing  a  slough  forty  yards  wide  and  twelve  feet  deep.  Major  O'lUlan  lott 
John,  the  black  man.  In  next  two  days,  traveled  sixty  miles,  swam  three  streems, 
and  encountered  thunderstorms;  on  the  next,  rode  thirty  milee  and  swam  two 
streams,  fell  into  one  and  had  a  thunder  storm ;  on  the  next,  swam  two  creeks,  cat 
trees  and  carried  over  the  baggage ;  on  the  next,  no  rain,  but  mired  the  horse  and 
got  covered  with  mud ;  on  the  next,  a  thuider  storm  all  day,  with  wind  and  hail ; 
earth  inundated.  On  prairie  twenty-five  miles  from  timber  for  camping ;  very  odd ; 
never  suffored  so  much.  Hade  237  miles  from  Qrand  Blver  to  OomoQ  Blufb  is 
ten  days  I  '* 

Arrived,  he  visited  the  Pawnees,  Ottoa,  and  the  Mayhaws. 
<*  Though  his  expedition  to  the  Aborigines,"  says  Dr.  Dimood, 
in  the  PteA^ykrian  Beporkr^  "  did  not  ripen  into  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission,  it  does  not  on  that  account  reflect  on  his 
energy  or  penetration,  but,  perhaps,  commends  both.  He  made 
some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  Indians,  which  most  be 
admitted  to  be  wise  and  discerning.  He  advised  that  Grovem- 
ment  should  make  them  presents  and  pay  annuities,  not  in 
clothing  and  money,  but  in  agricultural  tools  and  domestic 
animals,  thus  encouraging  civilissation.     He  would  have  the 
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traders  located  at  given  places  aad  forbidden  bj  law  to  roam 
among  the  tribes." 

To  Mr.  Giddings  as  the  bishop  of  that  region,  missionaries, 
sent  on  from  the  East,  were  directed  for  counsel  as  to  locatioii. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  transfer  of  Timothy  Flint  from 
Ohio  to  Missouri  and  his  settlement  at  St  Charles.  He  was  a 
native  of  Salem,  Mass.,  a  son  of  a  Congregational  minister,  and 
had  himself  been  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Luxem- 
burg, Mass.  "  He  was  a  quick  scliolar,"  says  Rev.  Timothy 
Hill,  **  and  a  writer  of  real  merit,  master  of  a  style  that  for 
clearness  and  beauty  is  seldom  equalled."  At  St  Charles  he 
took  many  of  his  missionary  tours  on  foot  In  one  week  he 
walked  eighty  mile&  In  a  trip  of  seven  weeks  he  crossed  the 
Missouri,  that  treacherous  river,  sixteen  times.  In  May,  1817, 
came  John  Matthews  from  Pennsylvania.  In  the  November 
following,  from  North  Carolina,  came  Thomas  Donnell,  of 
Scotch-Iridh  stock,  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Belle- 
vue,  where  he  remained  for  twenty-five  years.  That  same  fall 
these  four  men,  with  their  four  churches,  were  organized  by  the 
Synod  of  Tennessee  into  the  Missouri  Presbytery,  with  all  of 
Missouri  and  the  greater  portion  of  Illinois  for  its  territory. 
Its  first  work  was  to  install  Mr.  Donnell  at  Bellevue,  where  Mr. 
Giddings  preached  the  sermon,  which  was  printed,  being  the 
second  discourse  that  had  been  put  into  type  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  the  first  having  been  that  of  Mr.  Giddings  upon  the 
death  of  Hon.  Edward  Hempstead,  the  elder's  son,  who  was 
the  first  Bepresentative  of  the  Missouri  Territory  in  Congress. 
Next,  in  1818,  came  David  Tenney  and  Charles  S.  Robinson, 
from  the  Young  Men's  Missionary  Society  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Tenney  was  sent  to  Shoal  Creek,  where  in  one  year  he  closed 
his  labors  in  death.  Mr.  Bobinson  followed  Mr.  Flint  at  St 
Charles,  where  he  preached  half  the  time,  and  occupied  the 
other  half  in  preaching  at  fifteen  or  twenty  places.  He  was 
from  Granville,  Mass.,  a  son  of  Williams  and  Andover,  a  dear 
friend  and  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Giddings,  whose  installation  ser- 
mon he  preached  in  St  Louis.  He  was  a  man  of  more  genius 
than  Mr.  Giddings,  but  he  had  not  the  same  power  of  endur- 
ance, and  the  opportunity  of  his  position  was  not  so  great. 
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Both  went  to  their  rewaxd  within  the  same  month  and  by  the 
same  disease,  pneumonia.  Mr.  Bobinson  makes  this  touching 
record : 

"  I  hxve  worn  myself  out  in  tlie  missionarj  Borrioe,  and  now  I  h*Te  not  Ifae 
meaofl  of  making  a  journey, — the  only  way  that  remaina  of  reotoring  my  heaUh; 
and,  indeed,  scaroely  of  aeouring  lor  myaelf  the  comf orta  of  life  aa  I  nnk  into  the 
grave,  and  leaye  my  family  none  ImowB  to  whose  care,  except  there  ia  a  God  of 
the  widow  and  tb»  fatherleaa.  Since  I  have  been  in  St  Charles  I  onoe  had,  for  a 
considerable  time,  nothing  to  eat  but  milk.  I  went  to  the  store  for  neoesaary  food, 
and  was  refused,  because  I  had  not  the  money  to  pay  for  it  I  returned  to  my  des- 
titute family,  you  may  imagine  with  what  f eeUngs.  None  knew  €i  our  distress  bat 
those  who  felt  it  It  was  November ;  the  cold  wind  found  ready  entrance  to  oar 
cabin,  and  we  had  no  wood.  I  procured  a  spade,  with  a  view  of  remedying  the 
evil,  as  well  as  I  could,  by  throwing  up  a  bank  around  the  house.  I  had  scarody 
dug  into  the  earth  a  foot,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  threw  up  a  sOver  doflar,  which 
had  long  been  bedded  beneath  the  surface  I  The  goodness  of  God  filled  my  heart, 
and  I  must  say  I  wept  plentifully  at  the  sight  of  it  I  could  not  help  it  This 
served  to  furnish  us  with  a  little  wood  and  a  few  necessaries." 

In  1820,  from  Andover,  under  the  Connecticut  Society,  came 
David  Gould  and  Edward  Hollister  to  labor  in  Illinois  cmd 
Missouri,  as  the  Society  refosed  to  commission  them  for  a  field 
so  limited  as  Illinois  alone.  In  1821,  they  organized  a  church 
at  Alton ;  the  relation  of  that  place  to  St  Louis  at  one  time 
having  been  such  that  letters  were  addressed,  "  St  Louis,  near 
to  Alton."  Mr.  Gould  remained  a  year  and  then  went  to 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Hollister,  the  next  year,  went  over  to 
Missouri,  and  in  connection  with  Mrs.  McFarland,  who  had 
been  sent  on  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  organized  the  church 
at  Boonville  and  one  on  the  Chariton.  Of  Mr.  Thomas  Alex- 
ander, sent  on  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  Mr.  Giddings  writes : 
'^  Mr.  Alexander  is  highly  esteemed  in  this  country,  and  has,  I 
hope,  been  the  means  of  doing  much  good"  In  1822,  Oren 
Catlin  and  Daniel  Sprague  came  on,  commissioned  by  the  Con- 
necticut Society  to  "  labor  in  the  United  States,  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,"  and  '*  instructed  to  go  as  directly  as 
possible  to  St  Louis  and  there  to  take  counsel  with  Mr.  Gid- 
dinga"  They  were  sent  over  to  itinerate  among  the  churches 
he  had  organized  in  Illinois  They  also  gathered  the  yet  pros- 
perous church  at  CarroUton.  At  St.  Q^rmanius.  Dl.,  Mr. 
Sprague  reports  that  he  saw  a  physician,  who  told  him  that  he, 
the  doctor,  had  himself  witnessed  in  that  place  the  burning  of 
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three  hundred  Testaments,  which  Samuel  J.  Mills  had  left 
there,  and  this  burning  was  with  the  approbation  of  the  priest; 
and  this  after  Bishop  Flajdt  had  assured  Mr.  Mills  of  his  appro- 
bation of  the  distribution  of  the  Testaments.     In  1824,  the 
Missouri  Presbytery,  at  St  Louis,  ordained  Jesse  Townsend, 
who  had  been  sent  on  by  the  Connecticut  Society,  and  CoL 
Ball,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  who  had 
sought  instruction  from  Mr.  Giddings.     In  this  year  came  E. 
Q.  Howe  from  Andover,  under  commission  from  the  Connecti- 
cut Society.     Reporting  himself  to  Mr.  Giddings,  he  is  sent  to 
itinerate  in  Illinois,  preaches  at  Diamond  .Grove,  where  Jack- 
sonville is  to  be,  and  at  Yandalia,  since  1818  the  capital,  where 
he  finds  not  a  single  professor  of  religion,  except  a  Methodist 
backslider,  and  where  he  is  entertained  by  the  young  clerk  of 
the  TJ.  S.  Court,  Wm.  H.  Brown,  who  afterward,  at  that  place, 
became  the  first  convert  of  Theron  Baldwin,  and  whose  estate,  in 
the  reciprocity  of  the  home  and  the  foreign  work,  is  now  paying 
over  $85,000  to  the  American  Board.     In  1825,  the  United 
Domestic  Missionary  Society  commissioned  three  young  men, 
sons  of  New  England  and  of  Andover,  to  come  to  this  field, 
John  M.  Ellis,  Augustus  Pomeroy,  Hiram  Chamberlain.     The 
last  had  ridden  from  Vermont,  fifteen  hundred  miles,  on  horse- 
back, preaching  every  Sabbath  and  often  during  the  week. 
The  latter  two  were  located  in  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Ellis  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  ILL 

in  May,  1826,  the  United  Domestic  Missionary  Society 
was  merged  in  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  which, 
receiving  as  auxiliaries  the  several  State  societies  of  New  Eng- 
land, assumed  the  outside  work  of  these  several  societies,  start- 
ing off  the  first  year  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  mission- 
aries. All  the  commissioned  men  of  this  region  were  thus 
transferred,  except  Mr.  Giddings,  who  remained  under  the 
Connecticut  Society;  even  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
were  thus  passed  over,  for  the  reason  that  the  Board  sent  its 
men  with  the  promise  of  $100  a  year,  leahring  them  to  get 
what  they  could  firom  the  little  churches,  while  the  Society 
made  good  a  salary  of  $400.  In  1827  the  new  National  Soci- 
ety sent  on  Solomon  Hardy  and  Thomas  P.  Durfee  from  An- 
dover and  Wm.  P.  Cochran  from  Princeton ;  Mr.  Hardy  to  be 
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located  at  Shoal  Greek,  Mr.  Dtirfee  to  be  ordained  in  Mr.  Gid- 
dings'  churoh,  and  Mr.  Cochran  to  be  called  for  a  time  to  sup- 
ply Mr.  Giddings'  pulpit  after  his  death,  and  yet  to  abide  the 
senior  member  of  the  Missouri  Synod  Mr.  Ellis  conceived  the 
idea  of  starting  a  Christian  setminary  in  that  r^on.  He  con- 
sulted with  leading  men  of  the  State ;  he  traveled  and  lectored 
upon  the  importance  of  starting  such  an  institution.  Presi- 
dent Sturtevant,  in  his  historical  discourse  at  the  Quarter- 
Century  Celebration  of  Illinois  College,  in  1866,  says :  ^^  The 
first  attempted  organization  was  in  Bond  County.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1827,  Mr.  Ellis  visited  a  settlement  on  Shoal  Creek  in 
that  county,  in  company  with  one  whose  name  can  never 
perish  from  the  records  of  early  missionary  labor  in  the  city  of 
St  Louis  and  in  the  surrounding  country,  Bev.  Salmon  Gid- 
dings,"  "In  order  to  obtain  the  endorsement  of  a  body  of 
men  whose  reputation  for  wisdom,  piety  and  learning  would 
secure  for  it  a  greater  degree  of  respect  and  confidence,  both  at 
home  and  abroad/'  they  laid  the  matter  before  tiie  Missouri 
Presbytery,  to  which  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Illinois 
yet  belonged,  and  a  conunittee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter,  confer  with  the  friends  of  the  projected  seminary  at 
Shoal  Creek,  and  report  at  the  spring  meeting.  That  commit- 
tee consisted  of  John  M.  Ellis,  Salmon  Giddings,  and  Hiram 
Chamberlain,  and  Thomas  Lippincott,  an  elder  of  the  church 
at  Edwardsville.  **  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  in 
the  spring,'*  President  Sturtevant  says,  "  the  committee,  in  com- 
mon with  the  whole  West,  was  called  to  mourn  the  early  death 
of  Bev.  Salmon  Giddings,  of  whom  one  who  knew  him  well, 
a  co-member  of  the  committee,  says :  ^  The  pure*minded,  &r- 
sighted  Giddings,  in  whom  whatever  things  are  lovely  and  of 
good  report,  whatsoever  tended  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  man 
and  the  glory  of  God,  found  an  advocate  and  a  friend' "  The 
committee,  after  having  visited  CarroUton,  Springfield,  and 
other  such  new  towns,  in  their  venture  out  upon  the  extreme 
northern  limits  of  settlement,  had  settled  upon  Diamond  Grove 
(not  yet  called  Jacksonville)  as  the  site  for  the  seminary.  Mr. 
Ellis  having  removed  to  this  place  to  labor  as  a  missionary,  in 
his  report  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society  made  a  statement 
regarding  the  projected  seminary  and  appealed  for  aid.     That 
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report  in  the  Home  Missionary  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  young 
men  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  in  Yale  CJoUege.     Some  of  them 
were  thinking  of  going  out  as  a  Band.     They  corresponded 
with  Mr.  Ellis,  and  as  a  result  the  ^^  Illinois  Band''  was  formed, 
consisting  of  Mason  G.  Grosvener,  Theron  Baldwin,  John  F. 
Brooks,  Elisha  Jenney,  William  Eirby,  Asa  Turner,  Julien  M. 
Sturtevant,    William   Carter,    Albert   Hale,   Mavel   Bascom, 
Bomulus  Barnes  and  Lucien  Farnham.    The  rest  of  the  story 
is  well  known.     They  came;  they  founded   Illinois   College, 
and  planted  its  constituency  of  churches.     They  gave  charac- 
ter to  the  State ;  they  made  their  names  as  household  words  in 
Qlinoia     Out  of  this  movement  came  also  Monticello  Sem- 
iDaiy,  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  institutions  in  the  State ; 
the  Female  Seminary  at  Jacksonville,  founded  by  Mrs.  Ellis  ; 
and  the  National  College  Society.    Mr.  Giddings  took  the  lead 
in  developing  the  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field  to  invite  the 
planting  of  the  Christian  college  and  its  cognate  institutions. 
He  brought  on  John  M.  Ellis,  and  entered  at  once  and  heartily 
into  his  plans  for  a  seminary.    Ellis  brought  on  the  "  Illinois 
Band."     The  "  Illinois  Band"  prepared  the  way  for  the  "  Iowa 
Band." 

After  his  marriage,  he  had  only  fourteen  months  more  of 
work.  But  that  last  year  was  one,  even  to  him,  of  unwonted 
activity.  The  city  was  leaping  forward  in  its  growth.  New 
religious  enterprises  were  coming  into  life,  in  all  of  which  he 
must  have  a  hand.  Out  of  scorn-  and  derision  and  grievous 
discouragement,  he  had  become  recognized  as  a  successful  man. 
During  that  last  winter  there  was  unusual  ws^kefulness  to 
religious  truths  in  the  congregation,  and  not  a  few  found  hope 
in  Christ  **  He  worked,"  says  his  faithful  old  elder,  '^  like  a 
man  who  had  realized  that  the  harvest  had  come,  and  that  all 
diligence  and  care  were  requisite  to  save  every  sheaL  Though 
feeble  and  in  bad  health,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remit 
his  toil,  till  his  physician  remanded  him  to  his  bed.  To  be 
confined  at  such  a  time  was  the  greatest  of  trial&  How  he 
longed  to  be  among  his  people."  On  the  1st  of  February, 
1828,  he  closed  his  earthly  career.  A  short  time  before,  as  he 
was  returning  from  a  funeral  in  the  country,  some  youngsters 
came  running  their  horses  by  him,  which  caused  his  own  to 
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throw  him  off  and  bruise  him  aeverely.  He  had  only  recov- 
ered from  this  so  as  to  attend  to  his  duties  when  he  was 
attacked  with  a  pneumonia,  by  which  in  a  few  days  his  life 
was  ended.  He  left  an  infant  son,  Frederick  Salmon,  who  is 
now  a  lawyer  at  Quincy,  111.  His  wife,  residing  with  her  son, 
in  the  maturity  of  matronly  grace,  survived  him  until  1872. 
As  a  providential  compensation,  not  unusual  in  pioneer  mis- 
sionary experience,  a  few  lots  purchased  by  him,  early,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  have  made  the  son  a  wealthy  man. 

His  funeral  attested  the  hold  he  had  taken  upon  the  yonng 
city.  It  was  attended  by  two  thousand  peopla  The  services 
were  conducted  by  the  other  three  city  pastors.  Again  the 
old  elder  writes  :  "  I  have  never  seen  so  much  sympathy  as  is 
manifested  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Giddings  by  aU  classes  in  St 
Louis.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault,  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  under  the  pulpit ;  and  in  the  wall  by  the  side  of 
it  was  inserted  a  memorial  tablet ;  which,  after  the  items  of  his 
personal  history,  bore  this  testimony :  ^  As  a  man  he  was  kind, 
prudent,  and  decisive ;  as  a  Christian  he  was  pious,  cheerftil 
and  prayerful ;  as  a  minister  meek,  laborious,  and  persevering.'" 
For  twenty-five  years  that  treasure  was  kept  by  the  old  sanc- 
tuary ;  until,  in  1868,  it  was  displaced  by  a  more  stately  edi- 
fice, which  also,  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  church,  took  the 
memorial  witness  into  its  place  of  honor,  while  the  remains 
were  again  deposited  under  the  pulpit  with,  solemn  ceremonial; 
Dr.  Bullard,  the  pastor,  giving  a  delineation  of  his  character, 
and  Dr.  J.  M.  Peck,  the  old  associate,  offering  prayer.  Sahnon 
biddings  has  had  an  illustrious  following  in  that  pastorate ;  bv 
Wm.  S.  Potts,  D.D.,  seven  years;  Wm.  Wisner,  D.D.,  two 
years;  Artemas  Bullard,  D.D.,  seventeen  years,  of  whom 
Rev.  Timothy  Hill  says :  "  No  other  minister  ever  exerted  so 
wide-spread  an  influence  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mis- 
souri," and  whose  career  was  so  sadly  cut  off  by  the  Gbsconade 
disaster ;  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  twelve  years,  now  of  Lane 
Seminary ;  and  Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.D.,  now  in  the  fifth  year 
of  service.  That  original  church,  numbering  now  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  members,  has  been  a  fruitful  mother  of 
churches,  claiming  as  her  daughters  the  Second  Presbyterian 
to  which  she  gave   sixty-nine   members,  and  to  which,  once 
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under  E.  F.  Hatfield,  D.D»,  and  now  nmder  Samuel  J.  Recoils, 
D.D.,  and  to  the  granddaughter,  the  Walnut  St  Church,  now 
under  James  H.  Brookes,  D.D.,  two  hundred  members  have 
been  transferred ;  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  (since  1862 
the  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church,  under  T.  M.  Post,  D.D.), 
to  which  eighty-five  members  were  originally  given  and  more 
than  one  hundred  in  all;  the  Pine  St  Presbyterian  Church, 
f  fty  of  whose  members  came  from  the  First ;  the  North  Pres- 
byterian, to  which  twenty  members  were  sent ;  the  High  St 
Presbyterian,  receiving  twenty-seven  members,  and  the  Web- 
ster Grove  Presbyterian  Church,  which,  though  not  a  formal 
colony,  has  received  from  the  First  a  majority  of  its  most  influ- 
ential members.     Besides  these,  other  Presbyterian  churches 
have  sprung  up  in  the  city  to  make  the  whole  number  sixteen. 
The  original  Presbytery,  no  longer  attached  to  the  Synod  of 
Tennessee,  has  expanded  itself  into  the  Synod  of  Missouri, 
with  six  presbyteries,  two  hundred  and  two  churches,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  ministers ;-  while  yet  another  Synod  of 
Missouri,  the  Old  School,  has  six  presbyteries,  one  hundred 
and  forty  churches  and  seventy-four  ministera    Then  of  the 
Congregational  faith  and  polity  there  have  come  on,  in  that 
city,  the  Trinitarian,    Dr.   Post's;  the  Pilgrim,  Eev.   C.  L. 
GroodelVs;   the  Mayflower;  and  the  Plymouth;  and  in  the 
State,  since  1866,  sixty-four  other  churches. 

Evidently  the  first  men  are  the  historic  men.  Salmon  Gid- 
dings,  in  his  self-forgetful  fidelity,  enthusiasm,  and  endurance, 
was  unconscious  of  the  history  which  he  was  initiating.  As 
the  run  of  time  throws  him  into  the  past,  he  becomes  a  marked 
personage.  Different  lines  of  historic  investigation,  missionary, 
ecclesiastical,  educational,  civil,  are  found,  for  a  large  district 
of  country,  to  converge  upon  him.  His  church  still  preserves 
his  dust,  keeps  his  tablet  before  the  eye  of  the  congregation, 
cherishes  his  portrait  in  its  social  parlors,  and  compiles  a  vol- 
ume of  memorabilia  under  the  title  of  the  ''  Qiddinga^  Papers.^^ 
Sketches  of  his  life  are  published  by  Drs.  Artemas  Bullard, 
David  Dimond,  and  Timothy  Hill,  to  all  of  whom  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  is  indebted  for  information.  And  "  that  which  has 
been  is  that  which  shall  be,"  and  is  now.  Not  a  few  other 
men  have  been  making  such  history — ^are  making  it  now 
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Other  fields  are  opening  to  such  ezploitB ;  bnt  they  only  offer 
the  arena ;  they  reserve  their  cro¥ni  for  the  victor.  A  class- 
mate of  Oiddings,  who  remained  at  the  last,  writes :  *'  He  went 
to  the  far  West — so  far,  that  we  almost  lost  sight  of  him." 
Those  are  the  points,  discerned  by  a  prophetic  &ith,  almost  out 
of  sight,  where  a  man  is  to  weave  his  life  into  history.  Who 
are  the  men  of  this  spiritual  vision,  of  this  self-sacrifice,  who 
will  yet  go  into  the  deep  interior  of  our  country  to  possess  it 
for  Christ  ? 

Surely,  it  was  only  this  spirit  among  New  England  Chris- 
tians which,  through  those  old  State  societies,  furnished  the 
men  and  the  money  for  the  campaign  of  evangelism,  which 
has  here  passed  in  review.  Caring  more  for  the  Gospel  than 
for  its  a(^juncts,  they  poured  their  life-blood  into  another 
church  system  at  the  West  and  the  Southwest  Besides  those 
men  who,  with  Mr.  Giddings,  have  gathered  and  served  the 
seventeen  Presbyterian  Churches,  which  he  reported  as  the 
children  of  the  Connecticut  Society,  that  foster  mother,  after 
his  death,  through  Secretary  Hooker,  fished  out  of  Aubnm  a 
lot  of  men  and  sent  them  to  Missouri.  They  were  Benj.  F. 
Hoxie,  iSrom  Williams,  whom  Dr.  David  Nelson  caUed  "  a  little 
son  of  Uiunder" ;  Joel  Goodell,  Cyrus  Nichols,  G^eo.  O.  Wood, 
Alfred  Wright,  and  Joseph  M.  Sadd.  Then  into  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  from  1816  to  1880,  that  same 
old  society  sent  Rev&  Hezekiah  Hall,  Nathan  B.  Derrow, 
David  C.  Proctor,  Lyman  Whiting,  Samuel  Balding,  Horace 
Smith,  Asa  Johnson,  Oren  Fowler,  Isaac  Beed,  Ahab  Jinks, 
Joseph  Treat,  Stephen  Mason,  Herman  Halsey,  and  Daniel  C 
Banks,  the  last  named,  as  a  specimen,  making  his  winter 
journey  of  four  months  and  1,842  miles  from  New  England  to 
Kentucky,  and  preaching  fifty-four  times  by  the  way.  Rev. 
Daniel  Smith,  the  associate  of  Mills,  was  sent  back  by  the 
society  to  serve  in  Natchez  the  church  which  they  had  den- 
ized on  the  exploring  tour.  To  Alexandria,  in  Louisiana,  Bev. 
Samuel  Boyce  was  sent ;  and  to  New  Orleans,  Rev.  Elias  Cor- 
nelius, that  distinguished  man  who  in  two  months  prepared 
the  way  for  the  church,  which  he  organized  and  turned  over  to 
the  eloquent  Larned,  sent  by  the  same  society  to  take  up  the 
pastoral  call  which  Cornelius  had  declined.    All  of  this  went 
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to  build  up  Presbyterianism.  Then  into  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio  this  society  was  pouring  a  constant  stream  of 
evargelizing  force,  Ohio  having  an  average  of  sixteen  men  a 
year;  and  the  mass  of  all  this  influence  was  going  into  the 
same  church  system.  Then  the  history  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  as  it  has  followed  on,  has  been,  largely,  a 
repetition  of  the  same  process,  until  the  New  School  Church 
came  to  be  simply  a  New  Englandized  body  of  Presbyterian- 
ism. When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  Article  began  to 
search  out  ^'  What  home  missions  have  done  for  Illinois,"  he  ex- 
pected to  find,  that  as  the  State  had  been  settled  first  at  the  lower 
end  and  by  people  from  Presbyterian  sources,  the  lines  of  evan* 
gelism  would  be  found  coming  from  that  direction.  Indeed,  as 
one  of  that  stock,  he  confesses  that  the  wish  was  &ther  to  the 
thought.  Great  was  his  suiprise  to  find  that,  not  only  in  the 
northern  belt  of  migration,  but  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  all 
the  southwestern  country,  the  stream  of  Christianization,  so 
far  as  these  two  church  systems  were  concerned,  had  flowed  out 
of  the  Congregational  and  had  emptied  into  the  Presbyterian. 
Bev.  Timothy  Hill,  in  his  historical  sermon  before  the  Synod 
of  Missouri,  says :  ^*  Not  the  least  interesting  and  curious  of 
these  things  is  the  fact  that  two  of  these  men  [Giddings  and 
Flint,  two  of  the  four  who  formed  the  Missouri  Presbytery] 
were  New  England  Congregationalists,  educated  and  ordained 
there,  and  so  &r  as  I  can  discover,  never  had  any  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  until  the  formation  of  this  Pres- 
bytery. They  were  supported  by  the  Connecticut  Home  Mis- 
sionaiy  Society,  a  Congregational  institution,  but  they  formed 
Presbyterian  churches  and  entered  upon  their  work  as  Presby- 
terians as  if  this  were  the  only  possible  plan,  and  everything 
was  satisfactory  to  their  patrons  at  home."  No  wonder  that 
the  preacher  marveled.  Had  ever  such  a  thing  been  known 
before — one  church  system,  voluntarily,  making  haste  to  pour 
itself  into  another  ?  It  was  just  as  the  preacher  says,  not  only 
as  to  these  two,  but  as  to  the  whole  company  that  followed 
them.  In  all  the  sifting  to  which  the  writer  has  subjected 
the  letters,  journals,  and  reports  of  the  time,  the  only  evi- 
dence of  Congregational  self-consciousness  he  has  found  is  the 
single  occurrence  of  the  phrase  "  Congregational  or  Presby- 
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terian^'  in  the  letter  of  Mills  and  Schermerhom  to  Hempstead, 
and  in  his  reply.  And  so,  nearly  all  of  the  '^  Illinois  Band*' 
entered  at  once  into  Presbyteries  and  went  to  organizing  Pres- 
byterian churches  as  hard  as  they  could.  Nor  was  it  by  antici- 
pative  over-reaching  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians.  What 
was  there  to  have  hindered  the  Ck>ngregational  missionaries, 
under  Congregational  patronage,  with  Congregational  material 
(the  Hempsteads  furnishing  five  of  the  first  nine  members  and 
most  of  the  pecuniary  and  social  strength)  fiK>m  organizing  a 
Congregational  Church  in  St  Louis  and  so  turning  the  whole 
of  that  ecclesiastical  development  into  the  Congregational  way  ? 
Under  the  sublime  impulse  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  their  coun- 
try, they  had  not  yet  learned  the  value  to  that  country  of  the 
gifl,  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  make  in  their  church  order. 
They  had  even  rested  under  the  delusion,  as  inspired  by  the 
Plan  of  Union,  that  their  own  New  Testament  poli^  had  better 
not  go  out  of  New  England,  and  had  taught  their  emigrating 
families  and  missionaries  so.  Surely  the  Presbyterian  people 
of  St  Louis,  and  of  all  the  west  and  southwest,  have  only  occa- 
sion to  be  grateful  for  all  of  this  Congr^ational  contribution 
to  their  strength  and  prestige, — only  occasion  to  welcome,  in  all 
good  fellowship,  these  later  efforts  of  their  brethren  to  ses  up 
their  own  system  of  ecclesiastical  housekeeping.  Yet,  as  to 
the  past,  the  Master  may  repeat  his  saying :  ^'  Whosoever  of  you 
will  be  the  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  alL"  And  so,  once 
more,  we  have  the  evidence  that  the  Puritan  ideas  have  been 
the  predominant  moral  power  in  this  land. 
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Articlb    VL  — the    protestantism    OF    MEDIEVAL 

GERMAN    ART. 

Protestantism  is  a  protest  against  existing  forms  or  princi- 
ples ;  a  revolt,  more  or  less  violent,  from  established  things ;  a 
rebellion  of  speech  or  action  ;  a  solemn  declaration  of  dissent, 
or  an  instinctive  rebound  of  conscience  or  wilL  In  order  to 
differ  in  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  opinion ;  in  order  to 
have  an  opinion  worth  having,  it  is  necessary  to  think,  to  dis- 
cuss, to  feel,  to  perceive,  and  to  decide ;  in  short,  to  use  the 
mental  faculties  powerfully  and  freely.  All  these  presuppose 
character  and  capacity,  and  these  exercises  tend  to  strengthen 
character  and  capacity.  A  robust  individuality  creates  a  pro- 
test-SLUt,  and  Protestantism  strengthens  the  inherent  force  of  the 
individual 

In  Germanyj  chivalry,  the  offspring  of  Northern  nations, 
was  the  forerunner  and  inspiration  of  Protestantism.  The 
individual  was  all  potent  Knightly  valor  and  success  de- 
pended upon  personal  qualities.  Knightly  devotion  to  the 
king,  the  Church,  or  the  maiden,  was  limited  only  by  the  soul 
where  it  throva  There  were  no  limits  to  self-sacrifice,  to 
endurance,  to  enthusiasm,  but  the  natures  of  knights  who  exer- 
cised them. 

After  the  decline  of  chivalry,  the  culture  of  individual  force 
perpetuated  itself  in  Germany  under  fresh  forms  of  art  Verse, 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  religion,  and  music,  all  showed 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  even  now  the  German  mind  is 
in  an  attitude  of  unrest,  of  investigation,  of  or  against  estab- 
lished things.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  nations  adhere  to  their 
original  characteristics.  As  the  satires  of  Juvenal  make  many 
allusions  to  the  rhetoricians  of  Gaul :  "  Wouldst  thou  derive 
a  revenue  from  thy  eloquence?  Then  go  to  Gaul."  And 
again  :  "  Deserted  Gaul  has  furnished  the  Island  of  Brittannia 
with  advocates;  and  that  of  Thule  already  talks  of  engaging 
masters  of  rhetoric ;"  so  Germany  adheres  to  her  first  strong 
tj'pes,  as  shown  in  her  past  appearance  in  history,  in  Cadsar^s. 
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Commentaries,  and  maintains  above  all  things  individual  free- 
dom in  the  domain  of  thought 

The  investigation  of  art  from  the  historical  standpoint  has 
revealed  that  it  is  an  expression  of  the  civilization  of  its  age ; 
nay  more,  that  it  is  a  visible  record  of  the  spiritual  life  of  a 
race ;  of  its  growth  and  progress  or  its  limitations  and  decay. 
There  is  a  gradation  of  ascent  in  sepulchral  honors,  from  the 
rude  tumuli  of  the  Scandinavian  heroes  to  the  noble  cathedral 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  filled  with  the  sarcophagi  of  the  poets; 
and  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  useless  masses  of  stone,  with  their 
solemn  and  mournful  idea  of  immortality,  express  the  national 
feeling  as  entirely  as  a  memorial  hospital  which  shall  benefit 
the  living  as  well  as  reverence  the  dead,  or  a  church  or  lovely 
stained  glass  window  signifies  our  respect  for  life  as  well  as 
death. 

The  idols  of  worship  show  the  ideals  of  their  makers ;  and 
the  men's  heads  on  horses  bodies  of  the  centaurs  are  far  beyond 
the  apes'  and  cows'  heads  on  men's  bodies  of  the  Egyptians 
Their  beautiful  sphinx-head  on  the  lion's  body  shows  an  ad- 
vance in  conception.  From  the  picture  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Indian  to  a  transfiguration  of  Raphael,  there  is  an  infinite  scale 
of  imaginative  power  revealing  the  inner  impulse  of  time  and 
raca  The  mysterious  impulse  towards  art  which  all  nations 
seem  to  feel  when  they  have  reached  a  certain  point  in  civiliza- 
tion, the  desire  to  leave  behind  th^m  symbols  and  monuments 
of  expression,  is  an  instinct  which  has  given  after-ages  mate- 
rials for  history,  and  mirrors  which  accurately  reflect  their  past 
lives.  Looking  in  these  mirrors  as  in  Cornelius  Agrippa's 
magic  glass,  we  see  scenes,  individuals,  and  epochs  of  distant 
countries,  and  understand  the  centuries  that  are  past 

The  same  impulse,  in  a  small  way,  makes  men  of  fortune,  at 
certain  stages  of  their  experience,  long  to  build  houses  that 
shall  outlast  them,  and  found  families.  In  this  age  of  utility, 
people  bequeath  libraries,  establish  institutes,  and  endow  col- 
leges, in  obedience  to  the  same  instinct,  and  each  man's  bequest 
partakes  of  his  individuality.  The  Catholic  Church,  on  prin- 
ciple, merges  the  individual  in  the  mass  and  her  most  beauti- 
ful cathedrals  are  the  gifts  of  millions  of  unknown  contributors 
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to  the  world.    But  in  the  tenth  century  Protestantism  began  to 
stir  in  Medieval  Art 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Teutonic  mind  towards  individual 
expression  was  in  verse.  Through  the  Crusades  the  imagina- 
tive Arabian  mind  acted  on  the  imaginative  Teutonic  mind, 
and  griffins  and  jotuns  and  sorcerers  and  spectres  show  kin- 
dred tendencies  and  sympathies.  The  Germans  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  Saracenic  influence,  which  blended  naturally  with 
their  own  instincts,  and  Gothic  warmth  supplanted  classic  cool- 
ness. They  abandoned  Greek  and  Latin  forms  of  metre,  and 
their  standards  of  versification.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  admii-ation  of  what  we  now  call  the  dead  languages  was  so 
great,  at  one  time,  that  in  an  old  French  romance  of  eleven 
thousand  verses,  called  "  ITie  Knight  Jauffry^  and  the  fair 
Brunisende^^^  the  very  birds  are  made  to  sing  in  Latin.  Think 
of  elegantising  the  nightingale  I 

"  Ohantan  ddsobre  la  verdor 
E  8*alegroii  en  or  laUn," 

"  They  studied  or  conned  Latin."  But  rhyme,  the  gift  of  the 
fluent  South  to  the  frozen  North,  the  gift  of  the  richly -vowelled 
languages  to  the  consonantal  tongues,  had  been  introduced 
from  the  Orient,  and  at  once  was  naturalized  in  Germany.  In 
the  twelfth  century  began  the  use  of  the  German  language  by 
cultured  men  and  scholars.  Suabia,  touching  France  on  the 
one  side  and  Switzerland  on  the  other,  bounded  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  Rhine ;  full  of  vineyards  and  rich  wheat  cul- 
ture, and  yet  holding  the  mines  and  mysteries  of  the  Black 
Forest  in  its  heart,  gave  first  its  rich  southern  dialect  to  poetry, 
and  to  the  nation.  The  divine  spark  kindled  there  into  a 
flame.  The  castle  of  Wartburg,  when  owned  by  Landgrave 
Herrman  of  Thiiringia,  who  was  to  that  time  what  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  afterwards  was  in  the  age  of  Schiller  and  Gothe,  was 
the  home  of  the  minstrels.  Its  brave  old  banqueting  hall, 
where  the  Sanger  Krieg,  or  minstrel  contests,  were  held,  has 
just  been  renovated.  There,  later,  Luther  struggled  bodily  with 
Satan,  and  banished  him  with  his  inkstand.  There  he  lived 
in  the  disguise  of  Squire  George,  translating  his  Bible  in  safety. 
There  bloomed  the  St.  Elizabeth  of  Kingsley's  '^Saints  Trajedy,^^ 
whose  bread  and  cheese  blossomed  as  roses  and  lilies.     There 
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at  that  castle,  the  Bach  fiunily,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
musicians,  met  every  year.  And  even  now  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
the  patron  of  Schwanthaler,  and  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Wagner,  shows  the  inspiration  of  the  old  Suabia.  Her  lovely 
fields  smile  on  art,  and  her  Black  Forest  stimulates  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Here,  while  the  Hohenstauffen  dynasty  reigned,  poetic  com- 
position rose  to  high  splendor.  Kings  and  queens  were  its 
nursing  fathers  and  mothers.  Beautiful  women  smiled  on  the 
troubadours,  and  the  choice  of  a  mistress  of  song,  made  in  the 
silence  of  the  poet's  heart,  was  held  a  sacred  secret  of  the  soul. 
They  chose  her  as  a  spiritually  betrothed,  as  well  as  a  poet's 
dream  and  inspiration,  and  held  true  to  her  as  the  one  spouse, 
from  boyhood  through  old  age.  Individual  force  and  prowess 
were  honored,  and  true  democracy,  the  worth  of  the  man 
against  his  circumstances,  began  to  rule.  This  democracj  had 
been  fostered  by  chivalry,  and  now  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mon national  tongue,  for  noble  and  peasant  alike,  introduced 
literature  to  the  populace,  and  stimulated  all  progress.  The 
young  squire  who  studied  obedience  first  of  all ;  who  learned 
to  obey,  that  he  might  afterward  command ;  who  saw  before 
him  no  limits  of  achievement,  save  those  that  his  own  strength 
and  courage  might  make  for  him,  aspired  and  wrought  with  the 
utmost  earnestness.  Once  a  knight,  he  wandered  in  search  of 
adventures.  Single-handed  he  met  giants,  dragons,  enchanters^ 
powers  of  the  earth  and  powers  of  the  air,  all  to  be  vanquished 
single-handed ;  either  with. his  lance  and  battle  axe,  or  by  fidel- 
ity, purity,  and  prayer.     This  was  the  ideal  of  chivalry. 

In  breaking  away  from  classic  forms,  the  impure  Latin  of 
the  monkish  chronicles,  or  the  soldier's  ballads,  fell  into  disuse, 
and  the  native  dialects  of  the  poets  gave  freshness  and  sponta- 
neity to  their  natural  thoughts  and  emotions.  To  write  in  a 
foreign  language  of  itself  imposes  constraint,  and  as  language 
is  a  growth  of  race,  modified  by  climate  and  circumstance,  ex- 
pression is  far  more  forceful  and  graceful  in  that  mother  tongue 
which  is  plastic  to  the  breath  of  her  children,  and  whose  mother 
soul  sways  to  their  intelligence.  The  songs  of  the  Minne. 
singers  show  this  natural  grace  and  instinctive  harmony,  but 
they  are  obedient  to  a  severe  set  of  laws  which  develop  indi- 
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vidual  character  and  capacity  for  verse  to  its  utmost     Their 
rhyme  was  not  a  steel  gauntlet  into  which  the  moving,  living 
hand  was  crushed  or  lost,  but  an  elastic  silken  glove,  which  fitted 
the  potent  hand  without  constraint,  leaving  it  its  full  force  and 
freedom.      In  Mr.  Kroeger's  admirable   book  on  the  Minne- 
singers he  explains  their  system,  and  we  quote  his  paragraph  as 
much  better  than  anything  we  can  say.     "  Now  that  lines  of  a 
given  number  of  accentuations  or  feet, — in  music  we  say  beats 
— should  have  optionally  five  or  ten  syllables,  seems  barbarous 
rudeness  to  those  who  look  upon  rhythm  as  anything  else  than 
the  mere  relation  of  sounding  time-moments  to  each  other.   To 
a  musician  it  is  clear  as  sunlight,  that  four  beats  of  common  or 
triplet  music  may  have  any  number  of  notes,  provided  the 
tongue  can  utter  them  sufficiently  quick  or  slow  to  fill  the 
accentuations  ?     If  the  musician  can  rest  his  rhvthm  with  ex- 
quisite  efiPect  on  long  notes  or  syncopations,  as  Beethoven  loves 
to  do,  why  should  not  the  poet  be  allowed  to  check  his  rhythm 
all  at  once,  and  rest  slowly  on  monosyllabic  feet,  if  he  can  but 
find  the  proper  long  syllables  ?    If  the  musician  can  alternate 
I  and  I  time,  as  modern  music  loves  to  do  within  a  few  beats, 
why  may  not  the  poet  modulate  suddenly  from  trochaics  to 
anapests  ?    That  such  a  free  construction  will  not  answer  for 
songs  is  evident  enough ;  songs  must  have  a  fixed  melody, 
that  once  established,  must  remain  precisely  the  same  for  all 
strophes ;  but  for  the  narrative,  the  raconteur-style,  this  con- 
stantly varying,  and  yet  in  the  main,  in  the  accentuation,  uni- 
form rhythm  seems  to  me  most  admirably  adapted."    In  this 
freedom  of  rhythm  which  showed  the  very  fluttering  pulse  of 
the  singer,  as  it  now  hurried,  now  faltered  with  feeling,  lies  a 
part  of  the  spontaneous  charm  of  the  German  minstrel&     But 
some  of  their  severe  rules  also  kept  them  fresh  ;  for  instance, 
no  poet  was  ever  allowed  to  use  the  same  form  as  another  poet. 
Moreover,  a  poet  was  obliged,  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
to  use  a  different  form  for  every  single  poem  of  his  own  crea- 
tion.    Think  how  these  bards  were  put  to  their  mettle  to  com- 
ply with  these  stem  requirements  of  the  German  muse,  and 
notice  the  varied  and  vivid  forms  of  verse  which  sprang  from 
the  lips  of  these  improvisatori  I     Their  verses  were  all  written 
to  be  delivered  orally,  "  To  sing  and  to  say,"  Minnelied  and 
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Spmch,  hence  the  dramatic  and  oratorical  effect  of  their  verse. 
The  noble  and  beautiful  rhythms  of  these  troubadours  have 
never  been  equalled  nor  their  metrical  skill  surpassed  even  by 
professed  metre  students,  as  Tom  Moore,  Swinburne,  Morris, 
and  their  imitators. 

At  first  the  mythology  of  classic  art  blended  with  the  saints 
and  martyrs  of  Catholicism,  but  later  there  was  nothing  left  of 
these  borrowed  traditions  except  the  worship  of  the  feminine 
side  of  religion  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  enthronement  of 
woman  as  a  divinity,  a  view  borrowed  from  the  Arabs.  The 
saints  and  martyred  vii^ns  of  the  Bomish  Church  vanished 
before  these  human  beings,  not  too  wise  or  good  to  live  and 
enjoy  life  and  share  it  with  their  lovers,  but  better,  holier,  and 
more  spiritual  than  their  sworn  knight&  The  German  idea 
was  of  woman's  equality;  the  Minnesingers  raised  her  to  a  half 
divinity.  But  these  singers  borrowed  no  blood  from  other 
veins.  They  shuffled  off  the  old  coils  of  classicism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  stem,  rude,  coarse  courage  of  the  Scandinavian 
on  the  other.  They  found  a  new  and  lovely  climate  of  song, 
a  California  of  virgin  gold,  and  they  bequeathed  it  to  us. 

A  fresh  spirit  was  breathed  from  chivalry  into  literature,  and 
it  behooves  us  to  ask,  what  was  this  chivalry  ?  It  was  not 
merely  a  brilliant  fiction,  gilding  the  dark  ages  with  incredible 
glories  of  romance  and  devotion,  but  a  general  state  of  mind, 
which  disposed  men  to  heroic  and  generous  actions,  and  led 
them  to  cultivate  their  nobler  and  higher  powers  of  all  kinds. 
It  corresponded  in  the  nation's  life  to  the  period  of  youth  in  the 
individual.  Indeed,  the  period  between  childhood  and  man- 
hood was  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  ^^ cnihthddy^*  knighthood, 
and  in  the  old  ballads  knights  were  called  children,  as  in  the 
familiar  line.  "  Child  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came."  Every 
bright  and  noble  boy  is  in  his  sentiments  a  knight  and  a  son  of 
chivalry.  Nature  works  thus  in  him,  till  the  actual  hardships 
of  life  batter  out  the  unselfish  instincts  of  self-sacrifice,  and  he 
learns  the  lesson  of  self-interest  from  the  necessity  of  self-pre- 
servation. 

Now  Bacon  remarks,  "  that  for  the  moral  part,  youth  will  have 
the  preeminence,  as  age  hath  for  the  politic,"  and  this  youth  of 
chivalry  is  the  flower  and  fi-eshness  of  sincere,  genuine  poetry. 
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Its  form  was  dictated  by  the  breathing  sou],  which  moulds  the 
form.  As  a  deep  breath  changes  the  very  shape  of  the  body,  ex- 
panding the  chest  while  the  pulse  quickens,  and  the  blood  flushes 
to  the  extremities,  so  the  inbreathing  soul  forms  the  plastic 
language,  flushes  and  pales  it,  heaves  it  with  tumult,  heats  or 
cools  it 

Each  of  these  poets  followed  a  naive  and  generous  instinct, 
without  knowledge  and  without  limiting  the  power  of  beauty. 
Wherever  there  is  life  there  is  beauty,  and  the  poet  has  but 
to  choose  out  of  the  whole  world.     Let  him  but  listen  and 
repeat  the  sounds  of  life  on  his  magical  instrument     His  soul 
gives  utterance  to  the  dumb  silence  of  matter,  or  the  stammer- 
ing speech  of  man.     Each  thing  in  nature  has  its  own  song,  long 
or  short,  high  or  low  pitched,  rhythmical  regularly,  or  irregu- 
larly.    These  melodies  the  poet  is  bound  to  translate,  each 
intact  and  pure  in  its  sentiment,  thought,  and  measure.     In  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  a  cultivated  friend  wrote,  alluding  to 
the  correspondence  between  the  established  measures  in  poetry 
and  the  metronomes  which  nature  establishes,  that  he  once 
amused  himself  by  a  comparison  of  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and 
the  Homeric  line,  referring  both  to  a  sea-beat,  the  former  to 
tidal  movement,  as  discovered  by  him  on  land,  the  latter  to  the 
less  involved  wave-movement  which  one  in  a  boat  would 
perceive.     These  were  the  first  protestings  against  customary 
limits  which  fetter  the  individual  and  throw  chills  on  his  burn- 
ing impressions,  putting  out  the  sacred  flame  of  poesy,  and 
leaving  only  its  dead  embers  behind. 

These  minne-singers  have  just  this  originality,  and  all  their 
works  please,  though  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other. 
With  all  their  close  study  of  metrical  form,  they  kept  a  sim- 
plicity of  feeling  which  is  of  more  value  than  art,  for  they  never 
seem  to  correct  or  ^hellish.  There  is  no  tormenting  or 
fashioning  their  moods.  They  yield  to  them,  and  in  their  very 
awkwardness  there  is  the  grace  of  nature.  Mad.  de  Stael  says, 
'^but  there  is  often  in  true  genius  a  sort  of  awkwardness,  similar 
in  some  respects  to  the  credulity  of  sincere  and  noble  souls." 
There  is  a  constraint  of  sensibility  which  affects  one  as  the  bro- 
ken utterances  of  deep  emotion.  The  same  thing  appears  later  in 
the  German  paintings  and  wood  carvings.     The  feeling  of  the 
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beautiful  and  true  lay  deep  in  their  lines  and  their  labor  was  to 
bring  that  out ;  the  form  in  which  it  came  was  quite  secondary. 
This  spontaneous  feeling  of  beauty,  this  fiiiitful  imagination,  a 
soul  full  of  love,  are  the  highest  gifts  of  youth  to  man.  As  the 
first  Adam  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  tiU  it,  so  each 
beautiful,  youthful  nature  is  surrounded  with  flowers  and  growth 
until  the  sword  of  knowledge  waves  between  the  ideal  life  and 
the  practical 

It  is  a  saying  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  that  he  who  exclusively 
exercises  his  mind  from  youth  in  mathematical  reasoning,  and 
the  exact  sciences,  will  be  deficient  in  wisdom. 

Taine  says:  ''To  calculate  long  and  short,  to  be  always 
thinking  of  sounds,  of  final  cadences;  all  these  classical  researches 
spoil  a  writer.  Every  idea  has  an  accent,  and  all  our  labor 
ought  to  be  to  make  it  free  and  simple  on  paper,  as  it  is  in  our 
minds.  We  ought  to  copy  and  mark  out  thought  with  the  flow 
of  emotion  and  images  which  raise  it,  caring  for  nothing  but  its 
exactness  and  clearness.  One  true  phrase  is  worth  an  hundred 
periods ;  the  first  is  a  document  which  fixes  forever  a  move- 
ment of  the  heart  or  the  senses ;  the  other  is  a  toy  to  amvise  the 
empty  heads  of  verse  makers.  ....  Begular  rhythm 
mutilates  the  impetus  of  natural  invention ;  the  shades  of  inner 
vision  vanish ;  we  see  qo  more  a  soul  which  thinks  and  feels, 
but  fingers  which  count" 

But  the  minne-singers  prepared  themselves  for  singing,  by 
stimulating  the  glow  of  inspiration.  They  cultivated  a  wide, 
free  interest  in  their  narrow  range  of  ideas,  a  wide,  free  imagina- 
tion.  They  cultivated  also  their  art  of  poetical  composition, 
and  gave  to  it  hard  study  and  great  practice,  such  a  study  of 
rhythm,  language,  and  music,  as  even  the  most  thorough  poets 
of  modern  time  do  not  undertake.  Reading  these  songs  only 
through  a  translation,  which  aims  at  literalness,  one  can  hardly 
understand  the  purity  of  rhyme  and  elegance  of  rhythmical 
construction  in  the  original  But  form  is  never  superior  to 
spirit  They  yield  to  the  creative  power  and  not  to  the  critical 
Some  one  says,  *'AI1  original  art  is  self-regulated,  and  no  origi- 
nal art  can  be  regulated  from  without ;  it  constitutes  an  invio- 
lable whola  It  carries  its  own  counterpoise,  and  does  not 
receive  it  from  elsewhere.     It  is  an  animated  existence,  which 
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lives  on  its  own  blood,  and  which  languishes  and  dies  if  de- 
prived of  some  of  its  blood  and  supplied  from  the  veins  of 
another." 

This  intense  love  of  nature  in  art,  as  well  of  nature  in  the 
physical  world  so  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  mind,  this 
rapturous  sense  of  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  glory,  this  pan- 
theistic presence  of  divinity  everywhere  (added  to  deep  respect 
of  their  race  for  womanhood),  is  their  native  inheritanca  But 
beside  this  feeling  of  woman's  equality  there  is  blended  with 
their  song  an  element  of  love  and  worship  brought  by  the  Cru- 
saders from  the  Arabian  Orient,  where  at  that  time  women  were 
learned  and  accomplished,  and  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  harem 
and  the  seraglio.  This  inspiration  for  their  minstrelsy  wove  a 
glittering  intershot  in  their  poesy,  which  seems  now  gold,  now 
green,  now  blue,  now  white,  in  its  changeful  beauty. 

The  old  Northern  elements  of  courage,  fidelity,  heroism,  are 
still  potent  in  their  character,  but  the  Northern  religion  seems 
of  the  past  Catholic  mysticism  has  rather  expression,  and 
sunny  Italy  seems  to  tinge  the  gloom  of  the  Saturnine  north. 
Honesty  was  refined  to  honor,  simplicity  and  good  feeling  ex- 
panded to  courtesy,  hospitality  was  a  virtue,  and  coarse,  rude 
courage,  such  as  now  vents  itself  in  England  in  dog  and  cock 
fights  and  the  prize  ring,  was  turned  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Cross.  This  spiritual  motive  ennobled  them,  and  from 
their  Saracen  antagonists  they  learned  letters  and  poetry.  But 
the  individual  was  never  sacrificed  to  any  rule  or  theory,  and 
conscience  grew.  Love  and  religion  were  the  two  strongest 
forces  of  this  renaissance,  or  perhaps  new  birth  altogether,  of 
letters. 

They  prided  themselves  on  their  adorations,  and  truly  the 
capacity  to  admire  and  reverence  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
human  soul.  These  minne-singers  were  lovers,  perennial  lovers. 
There  is  an  elevation  of  feeling  and  a  religious  aspiration  which 
attends  the  birth  of  all  true  love.  The  mood  of  every  good 
affection  is  religious,  unselfish,  consecrate,  and  holy.  The  soul 
is  then  the  very  temple  of  adoration,  of  faith,  of  humility,  of 
holy  purity,  of  heroism,  and  charity.  The  human  being  at  that 
moment  shoots  up  into  the  angel ;  there  is  nothing  on  earth  too 
great,  too  hard  for  its  new  divinity  to  conquer.     And  this  exal- 
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tation  of  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  life,  the  desire  for  victories 
in  earth  and  air,  these  battles  with  the  sword,  and  spiritual  vic- 
tories over  the  senses,  were  the  natural  states  of  these  minne- 
singers. This  was  the  first  outbreak  against  the  customary 
rules,  the  first  protestantism,  the  first  throwing  off  the  fetters  of 
the  understanding  which  often  cramp  the  individual  and  throw 
ice  upon  his  burning  impressions. 

The  second  development  was  in  architecture,  and  some 
account  of  Boman  architecture  and  its  characteristics  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  hold  it  had  taken  on  the  German  mind, 
and  the  upspringing  of  strong,  new  life  which  made  them  so 
elevate  and  change  the  old  forms. 

The  Boman  basilica  was  distinguished  by  strength.  Wher- 
ever the  Romans  extended  their  empire,  they  left  traces  of  their 
fortifications,  their  jurisprudence,  their  architecture.  TrSres,  in 
G-ermany,  is  full  of  Boman  buildings,  and  Boman  ruins  are 
found  all  over  Germany.  They  had  in  full  development  the 
column  and  the  rounded  arch  or  the  vault,  and  these  were  com- 
bined in  such  proportions  as  to  produce  power  and  vastness. 
Solidity  of  execution  and  excellence  of  material  make  even 
their  ruins  defy  time,  and  express,  even  in  their  decay,  dignity 
and  glory.  The  walls  are  richly  painted  and  mosaic  adorned 
the  floors.  The  thermae  of  Caracalla  are  like  the  debris  of  some 
huge,  wild  mountain.  They  held  sixteen  thousand  marble 
seats  for  bathers,  and  splendid  paintings  and  magnificent  sculp- 
ture decorated  the  galleries  and  immense  halls.  In  these  decayed 
and  destroyed  baths  were  discovered  the  Farnese  Bull,  the  Her- 
cules, and  the  Flora  of  Naples.  This  architecture  became^  in 
the  concluding  epoch  of  the  Boman  power,  more  and  more 
gigantic.  To  express  material  force  was  their  object  Aure- 
lian^s  temple  of  the  Sun  was  tremendous.  Later,  the  &ncif  ul 
Eastern  mind  influenced  the  rigid  Boman.  Palmyra  and  Tad- 
mor  give  examples  of  what  has  been  called  ancient  rococo  work. 

The  secular  buildings  in  Prussia  are  of  the  old  Teutonic 
order.  The  Artushof  of  Dantzic,  the  old  hall  of  assembly  of 
the  merchants,  is  a  distinguished  work  of  the  kind.  The  prin- 
cipal castle  of  this  order  is  the  proud  Marienburg;  but  the 
churches  adhered  to  the  flat-roofed  basilica  and  the  romanesque 
arch.    Many  of  these  great  buildings  are  in  ruins,  as  for  in- 
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stance,  Eilhau,  which  took  twenty  thousand  men  to  build,  and 
Ingelheim,  the  favorite  castle  of  that  mighty  emperor  whose 
dominion  extended  from  Palermo  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the 
Ebro  to  Baab.  Here  once  stood  that  palace  with  its  hundred 
gates  and  hundred  marble  columns  which  had  been  brought 
from  Bavenna,  whose  walls  glittered  with  gold  and  jewels,  and 
resounded  with  the  clang  of  arms  and  the  song  of  the  minstrel 

Architecture  is  a  positive  expression  of  the  mind  and  soul 
of  a  people.  It  can  be  the  expression  of  mere  convenience 
and  comfort,  a  sort  of  instinctive  self  protection,  or  it  may 
minister  to  the  highest  pleasures  of  the  intellect  and  the  emo- 
tions. 

As  the  German  mind  broke  away  from  classic  forms  and 
priestly  traditions  and  Bunic  spells,  and  ventured  to  use  their 
national  tongue  and  inform  it,  and  enrich  it  anew  with  fresh 
thought,  language,  and  higher  soul ;  the  plastic  art  of  sculpture, 
and  the  imaginative  and  mechanical  art  of  architecture,  began 
to  express  the  same  change  and  to  develop  original  and  power- 
ful creationa  They  did  this  from  no  theory,  but  from  a  divine 
instinct  seeking  after  the  relief  of  expression,  and  to  embody 
their  new  conceptions  of  the  ideal.  Life  was  astir  in  their 
veins  and  their  glad  free  instincts  could  not  be  cramped.  As 
there  was  an  inner  joy  in  the  perpetual  love  feasts  of  the 
Minnesingers,  those  nightingales  of  melody  with  the  joy  of  the 
lark  in  their  song,  so  these  designers  wrought  in  gladsome 
cheer.  "  Most  musical,  most  melancholy^"  could  not  be  applied 
to  them,  but  "most  musical,  most  joyful." 

In  architecture  this  new  joy,  this  aspiration  of  all  yearning 
souls,  found  vent  A  lofty  and  delicate  construction  took  the 
place  of  heavy  strength.  The  solidity  of  the  Boman  forms 
ceased  to  express  their  necessities  and  the  troubadour  verse 
brought  as  its  next  gift  after  fresh  and  delicious  poetry,  a 
romantic  and  imaginative  architecture.  The  national  mind 
strongly  awakened  longed  to  give  course  to  itself  with  greater 
freedom  and  independence  in  every  sphere  of  Ufa  The  build- 
ings became  bold,  light,  slender,  and  yet  sublime.  The  pointed 
arch  borrowed  from  Egypt  by  the  Moslems,  and  by  the  Cru- 
saders from  them,  was  first  made  the  leading  law  and  the  cen- 
tral point  of  construction.     Beginning  with  the  choir  of  Magde- 
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burg,  and  reaching  its  loftiest  expression  in  the  Church  of 
Cologne,  the  work  of  this  kindled  and  inspired  age  is  still  the 
delight  of  the  world. 

The  formal  character  of  the  ornamentation  also  changed ; 
the  conventional  leaf  work  of  the  Roman  style  gave  place  to 
the  Teutonic  love  of  nature,  which  revelled  in  the  abundance 
of  its  native  flora,  and  delighted  to  portray  the  beautiful  leaves 
of  the  thistle  and  ivy,  the  oak,  the  rose,  and  the  holly.  Nature 
spoke  in  the  great  lines  of  the  buildings,  in  its  towers,  its 
curves,  its  lights  and  shadows,  but  also  in  the  details  and  deco- 
rations. Glass  windows  with  their  rich  illumination  took  the 
place  of  the  fiat  wall  painting.  The  high  ceilings  lifted  the 
soul  as  the  lower  vaults  of  the  massive  Roman  buildings  had 
depressed  it,  and  the  aspiring  pillars,  the  bold  arches  of  these 
solemn  temples,  lit,  or  partly  luminous  by  colored  light,  ex- 
pressed a  period  of  fresh  youthful  faith.  Gothic  cathedrals 
were  the  offspring  of  this  mood.  Their  characteristic  features 
are  so  well  understood  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
them,  as  on  the  specialities  of  the  Minnesinger  verse.  Travel, 
photographs,*  and  description  have  made  them  familiar  to  our 
readers,  and  there  are  good  examples  to  study  even  in  New 
York. 

A  new  style  in  sculpture  soon  took  the  place  of  the  calm 
classic  forms.  The  pure  antique,  noble  though  it  may  be,  did 
not  satisfy  the  awakening  of  the  national  mind.  The  old  sub- 
jects were  conceived  with  new  feeling,  were  surrounded  with 
new  treatment,  and  each  man  desired  ardently  to  breathe  out 
his  own  belief  in  sacred  things,  his  own  personal  interest  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  redemption.  The  ascetics  of  the  Byzantine 
period  vanished,  and  tender,  joyous,  youthful  figures  grew  into 
shape,  beneath  the  loving  sympathetic  touch  of  the  carver's 
hand.  Even  the  masculine  figures  have  almost  womanly 
sweetness ;  expressing  the  love  of  the  Minnesingers ;  the  mari- 
olatry  of  the  time,  and  the  respect  of  the  feminine  element 

Coleridge  says  that  in  the  faces  of  England's  bravest  admirals, 
even  the  most  adventurous  like  Admiral  Dampier,  there  is 
always  a  feminine  element;  and  we  all  know  Nelson's  last 
words,  "Kiss  me.  Hardy."  These  strong,  vigorous  creators  of 
a  new  style,  the  trouv^res  in  architecture,  sympathized  with 
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womanly  tenderness,  and  the  delicate  feminine  imagination. 
The  draperies  of  these  figures  were  full  and  rich,  though  some- 
times formal,  and  they  flowed  in  soft  grace  over  the  slender  limba 
In  Italy,  linen  was  the  chief  clothing  which  fell  in  stiff  and 
parallel  lines  from  its  very  texture,  but  in  more  northern  cli- 
mates, woolen  garments  were  necessary  and  this  softer  material 
iDflaenced  the  draperies  and  made  them  looser  and  more  varied. 

The  statues  of  Christ  and  his  mother  and  his  apostles  in  the 
choir  of  Cologne,  are  very  beautiful  specimens  of  this  rebound 
from  classicism.  Their  attitudes  are  noble  and  beneficent,  their 
elevation  natural,  and  the  draperies  are  full  of  freedom  and 
graca  These  statues  likewise  are  touched  with  color  in  a  very 
effective  manner.  Nuremburg  is  full  of  fine  ornament  We 
often  see  photographs  of  the  porch  and  main  portal  of  the 
Frauenkirche,  the  central  point  of  which  is  the  glorification 
of  Mary. 

Suabia  was  very  rich  in  this  plastic  and  carved  work,  as  her 
language  was  richest  for  poetry.  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach 
displayed  in  the  German  chivalric  epic  the  wondrous  perfection 
and  highest  finish  of  the  poetry  of  that  day.  The  beautiful 
architecture  of  Nuremberg  has  its  mate  in  his  song  and  Suabia 
may  also  be  represented  by  Gottfried  von  Strasburg,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  poets  of  the  Minnesinger  period,  whose 
long  poem  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  can  hardly  be  praised  too 
highly.  It  is  much  beyond  Tennyson's  in  nobility  of  concep- 
tion, and  its  beauty  of  execution  is  simply  wonderful 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  see  how  color  came  to  this 
intellectual  race,  which  had  studied  form  so  severely.  The 
middle  ages  delighted  in  the  most  extensive  use  of  tinting,  not 
only  on  wood  carvings  but  also  on  the  stone  images  that  are 
found  in  the  interior  of  churches  for  ornament  and  monument 
This  sprang  from  the  intense  emotion  and  life  of  the  time ;  as 
the  best  critics  now  seem  to  decide  that  Turner's  immense  color 
was  his  expression  of  intense  emotion.  Form  did  not  express 
their  feeling,  only  their  thought,  and  they  needed  the  tender- 
ness of  color  to  qualify  the  severity  of  their  form.  Also  the 
many  colored  light  that  streamed  in  from  the  painted  windows 
required  that  the  same  principle,  or  tone  of  color,  should  be 
carried  through  all  the  other  ornamentation.      The  beautiful 
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altar  shrines,  for  instance,  were  filled  with  stataes  and  relief, 
shaded  vrith  perspective  painting  and  standing  out  from  a 
richly  designed  gold  ground  These  little  figures  are  covered 
with  gilded  and  damasked  draperies  with  the  edges  and 
reverse  sides  tinted  with  glittering  color,  especially  blue  and 
red.  The  nude  portions,  especially  the  head,  were  colored  in 
the  most  tender  manner  after  nature,  and  the  gilded  hair  alone 
indicated  artistic  pedantry.  The  frames  of  these  altar  pieces 
are  equally  beautiful.  These  were  carved  in  the  most  elabo- 
rate manner  and  painted  gold,  blue,  and  red,  with  the  most 
masterful  and  practised  use  of  color. 

These  costly  carved  altars  were  new  expressions  of  the  new 
instinct  of  the  nation  for  varied  andbeautiful  form,  as  much 
so  as  the  lofty  and  ethereal  Gothic  architecture.  Travelers 
still  see  them  with  admiration,  and  in  many  of  the  old  Oerman 
churches  they  have  preserved  the  polychromatic  ornament  of 
the  carving.  For  instance,  there  is  an  altar  in  Tribsees  in 
Pomerania  which  has  a  very  original  but  somewhat  rude  repre- 
sentation of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  illumination  of  manuscript  and  the  German  miniatures 
deserve  notice  from  the  harmony  of  the  designs  with  the  poems 
or  matter  to  be  illustrated.  These  at  first  were  only  lightly 
shaded  with  pen  and  ink,  without  color,  but  they  all  betray  the 
same  freshness  of  feeling,  tenderness  of  sentiment,  and  a  naive 
originality  which  harmonizes  with  the  character  of  the  poems. 
There  is  a  manuscript  of  Gottfried  von  Strasburg,  in  the 
library  at  Munich,  which  is  very  attractive.  The  limbs  and 
physical  organization  are  deficient,  but  a  just  feeling  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  attitudes ;  and  the  heads  are  simple  and  natural 
The  figures  are  uncolored  on  a  colored  ground,  but  the  dra- 
peries are  shaded.  The  paintingd  all  through  the  Minnesinger 
manuscripts  partake  of  the  Gothic  style.  This  characterizes 
the  Weingartner  manuscript  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Stuttgart, 
belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the 
numerous  pictures  of  the  Manesian  manuscript  in  the  library 
at  Paris,  and  the  manuscripts  of  William  of  Orange,  in  the 
library  at  Cassel,  in  the  year  1884,  which  exhibited  lightly 
sketched  figures  gracefully  placed  on  a  gold  or  tapestry  back- 
ground. 
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There  was  often  a  play  of  bumor  in  the  illustration  of  sacred 
events.  The  artistic  fan  of  the  Germans  indulged  itself  in 
peopling  the  margin  with  gay  branch  work  filled  with  devices 
of  the  free,  merry  fancy.  Their  humor  and  life  broke  out  into 
frolic  in  these  edges  of  leaves. 

But  'there  was  danger  that  the  verse  and  the  decoration  in 
following  tenderness  should  lose  robust  strength  and  turn  to 
mannerism.  This  actually  happened  later,  when  sentiment 
became  sentimentality ;  but  just  here,  the  Cologne  school  of 
noble  and  pure  development  rose  into  activity.  They  added 
depth  of  expression  to  grace  of  demeanor  and  childlike  purity. 
There  was  an  exaltation  in  their  devotion,  a  fervor  in  their 
humility,  that  atoned  for  the  lack  of  strength  and  manliness,  or 
the  absence  of  passionate  action.  The  Klaren  Altar  now  in  the 
Johannes  Eapelle  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne  contains  nume- 
rous representations  from  scenes  in  the  childhood  and  passion 
of  Christ  Here  the  heavenly  glory'  quite  overpowers  the 
earthly.     "  The  soul  is  quite  alive,  the  body  scarcely  so." 

Stephen  Lochner,  whose  name  is  preserved  to  us  by  the 
traveling  manual  of  Albert  .Durer,  was  the  noblest  artist  of 
this  school.  He  had  thought  added  to  feeling,  and  he  fills  his 
carvings  with  the  same  depth  of  innocence  and  pure  tenderness, 
and  uses  the  same  simple  and  ■  noble  figures,  but  he  models 
more  strongly,  and  drapes  them  with  richer  ornamental  dress. 
But  he  never  loses  the  spiritual,  etherealised  atmosphere  of 
genuine  medieval  work. 

Stone  sculpture  was  introduced  later,  but  in  this  art  the 
Suabian  mind  shows  especially  its  power  and  activity.  Jorg 
Syrlin  the  elder  adorned  the  choir  stall  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Ulm  with  the  richest  wood  carvings,  and  about  the  same  time 
Meister  Christoph  was  building  and  carving.  The  Sacraments 
Gehause  in  Ulm  Cathedral  was  cme  of  the  most  splendid  works 
of  stone  cutting.  The  pulpit  of  the  Cathedral  of  Freiburg  is 
another;  also  the  beautiful  pulpit  in  Strasburg  Cathedral. 
Also  the  rare  pulpit  in  St  Stephens  in  Vienna,  by  Meister  Pil- 
gram,  and  many  other  rich  tabernacles  and  lectoriums  through- 
out Germany  are  worthy  attention. 

Painting  rose  to  great  excellence  in  the  North  under  Hubert 
von  Eyck,  but  never  to  the  large  splendor  of  Italy.     There 
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was  great  sublimity  about  it ;  blending  something  of  the  an- 
tique grandeur  with  youthful  freshness.  The  Teutonic  artistes 
love  for  nature  made  him  transport  his  figures  into  the  midst  of 
smiling  life,  and  spread  about  them  the  glory  of  a  perennial 
spring.  But  it  ended  in  prettinesa  Denied  the  large  wall  sor- 
&ces  of  Roman  architecture  that  would  hold  the  cycles  of 
great  events,  it  had  to  confine  itself  to  panel  painting  and  min- 
iature work.  They  never  had  the  opportunity  or  training  to 
paint  large  subjects  or  the  fulness  of  possible  existence. 

Upon  the  small  panels  an  artist  could  work  with  grace  and 
delicacy  ;  he  could  portray  the  never-ending  beauties  of  nature, 
he  could  express  Teutonic  joy,  the  same  joy  of  old  Chaucer, 
and  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  ;  and  draw  carefully,  as  thej  had 
carved  carefully,  trees  and  plants  and  spires  of  grasa      But 
painting  never  attained  to  large  and  broad  treatment,  and  in  its 
details,  like  some  of  the  modern  pre-raphaelites,  neglected  some- 
times what  was  essential.     Even  Albert  Diirer  felt  the  fetters  of 
this  style.     After  this  Cologne  movement,  painting  sank  into 
ossification,  and  only  in  this  century  have  the  prophets  called 
the  dry  bones  from  their  graves.    The  mood  of  these  art  workers, 
the  poets,  the  architects,  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  Medieval 
Germany  were  very  similar.    There  was  always  the  same  ingen- 
uousness, the  same  ignorance  of  rules,  the  same  frankness  of 
intention.     In  all  the  arts  there  is  a  difficulty  in  preserving 
fresh  and  natural  grace.     But  in  this  old  work,  so  awkward,  so 
prim,  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  and  true  shines  through  every 
position,  and  they  are  all  full  of  grace  and  action.     The  orna- 
ments are  simple  and  broad,  and  this  simplicity,  this  sponta- 
neity of  feeling,  is  infinitely  more  attractive  than  knowledge. 
Mad.  de  Stael,  quoted  before,  says,  **  but  there  is  often  in  true 
genius  a  sort  of  awkwardness,  similar  in  some  respects  to  the 
credulity   of    sincere  and    noble   souls"    (witness    Abraham 
Lincoln) ;  "  and  we  should  do  wrong  in  endeavoripg  to  subject  it 
to  arbitrary  restrictions,  for  it  would  free  itself  from  them  with 
much  greater  difficulty  than  talents  of  a  second-rate  order." 
Here  the  formality  is  full  of  true  feeling,  which  is  greater  than 
art     A  modem  workman  would  be  shocked  at  the  absence  of 
knowledge.     He  would  wish  to  measure  or  decorate,  and  would 
have  tortured  and  embellished  these  simple  forms,  so  full  of 
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grace  in  their  stiffness,  to  correct  their  formality.  There  are 
things  which  are  spoilt  by  elaboration.  The  cry  of  anguish 
from  the  heart  would  be  ludicrous  sung  in  the  opera  wail  of 
despair.  The  spontaneous  smile  of  a  child  is  infinitely  more 
charming  than  the  studied  affability  of  a  prince.  In  a  word, 
the  product  of  unspoiled  natural  faculties,  of  that  happy,  holy 
confidence,  that  is  the  charm  of  childhood,  constitutes  the  best 
power  of  the  artist  The  true  artist  is  he  who  feels  his  life 
bounding  within  him,  who  enjoys  everything,  who  obeys  his 
inspirations  without  reasoning  on  them,  and  who  loves  all  that 
is  beautiful.  The  beauty  that  he  worships  may  come  to  him 
in  common  or  mean  shapes,  but  he  sees  it  and  recognizes  his 
own.  He  knows  his  own  needs,  he  knows  his  own  soul,  and 
nothing  that  that  soul  adores  is  common-place  to  him. 
**  Neither  call  I  anything  common  or  unclean."  It  is  beauty 
that  he  seizes  and  holds.  These  old  troubadours,  painters,  &c., 
were  all  governed  by  the  same  laws  of  production.  They  pos- 
sessed poetic  originality,  an  exalted  sensibility  and  more  imagi- 
nation than  scienca  Not  that  study  and  painstaking  were  not 
necessary.  These  men  were  close  students  of  nature's  forms 
and  colors,  and  laborious  in  the  extreme ;  but  while  they  were 
in  the  prime  of  their  powers,  they  applied  their  efforts  to  the 
elaboration  of  their  thought  and  not  to  its  ornamentation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  history  that  medieval  art  in 
Germany  broke  away  from  tradition  in  poetry,  leaving  the 
strict  forms  of  Latin  verse  on  one  hand,  and  the  cold,  dry  nar- 
rative of  facts  of  their  Scandinavian  ancestors  on  the  other,  and 
bloomed  in  fresh  verse  filled  with  tender  sentiment  and  melody 
of  metra 

Gothic  architecture  became  a  protestation  against  the  old 
Boman,  with  its  massiveness,  rectangular  lines,  and  low  rounded 
vaults.  The  decorations  of  carved  work  were  original  and 
instinctive,  and  the  change  from  flat  wall  painting  to  stained 
glass  windows  was  equally  noveL  The  demand  for  polychro- 
matic color  was  a  fresh  and  spontaneous  instinct. 

In  reviewing  this  period  of  splendid  art  activity,  there  are 
certain  strong  characteristics,  which  all  express  the  same  state 
of  mind,  and  are  all  in  sympathy  one  with  another. 
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1st  The  warmth  and  sincerity  of  feeling  which  broke 
through  all  form,  good  and  bad  alike 

2d.  Simple  truth  and  naivete  of  torm  united  with  candor  and 
purity  of  feeling. 

8d.  The  mere  beauty  often  sacrificed  or  made  subordinate  to 
moral  power. 

4th.  The  variety  and  fertility  of  individual  life,  such  as  no 
other  artistic  school  possesses. 

6th.  The  democratic  character  of  art,  while  tbe  aristocratic 
prevailed  in  Italy  and  France. 

6th.  The  outbursts  of  German  humor,  best  known  to  us  by 
Holbein's  *'  Dance  of  Death,"  pathetic  if  fantastic. 

The  next  impulse  toward  Protestantism  was  in  religion. 
The  great  reformation  movement  of  Luther  absorbed  aU  serious 
and  ardent  minds,  and  in  struggling  for  freedom  of  individual 
conscience  and  will,  they  renounced  for  a  long  period  the  de- 
lights of  art  The  deliverance  of  the  individual  in  every  way 
from  hierarchical  fetters  was  the  steady  aim  of  these  Protestants 
against  priestly  power.  This  struggle  is  historical  and  well 
known  to  all  readers. 

The  next  great  outbreak  of  German  originality  was  in  music 
Bach  and  Mozart  here  were  the  Protestants.  Music  is  essen- 
tially an  art  of  Christianity.  It  is  an  expression  of  yearning, 
of  aspiration,  of  suffering,  of  penitence,  of  striving  for  holiness, 
and  of  inner  spiritual  joy.  The  latest  child  of  the  Gods,  it  is 
the  most  divine,  the  most  ethereal.  It  is  essentially  the  lan- 
guage of  feeling,  and  though  modem  composers  are  using  it  as 
a  vehicle  of  thought,  their  music  as  yet  has  only  been  accepted 
by  the  thinkers,  and  not  by  the  populace,  as  their  natural  expres- 
sion. Bach  left  the  thrilling  strains  of  Italy  for  purer  melodies, 
and  his  strict. scientific  counterpoint  is  a  perfect  protestation 
against  the  languors  and  passion  that  filled  the  old  masses. 
His  is  the  music  of  the  conscience  and  the  wilL  Luther,  a 
charity  boy,  singing  in  the  streets  of  Eisenach,  prepared  the 
way  for  Bach  who  was  bom  at  Eisenach,  three-quarters  of 
a  century  later,  and  his  chorals  for  the  people  were  the  lights 
that  showed  Bach  his  great  worka  The  Minnesingers  at  the 
great  hall  of  the  Castle  of  Wartburg  prepared  the  way  for 
Luther,  and  all  made  ready  for  Mozart 
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John  Sebastian  Bach  was  a  perpetual  protestant  in  his  con- 
trapuntal science  against  the  luxury  of  penitential  passion  and 
the  seductive  melody  of  the  Italian  mass.  In  his  stem  depend- 
ence on  the  organ  which  he  almost  recreated,  he  struck  the 
first  blow  at  the  unnatural  voices  of  the  pope's  choir.  Sim- 
plicity, individuality,  and  truth,  characterized  his  works,  and 
the  greatest  of  all,  "The  Passion  after  St.  Matthew,"  is  the 
glory  of  music.  This  single-minded  soul  so  fuU  of  genius  was 
full  of  conscience  also.  "  Ne  chaniani  que  pour  lea  muses  ei  luV 
The  musicians  of  his  time  adored  him ;  "  lis  avaieni  reconnus 
^Hl  ilait  le  plus  habile  de  orgaw'stes,  les  plus  iUmnan  ides  improvi- 
sateurs,  le  plus  savant  des  musicians  de  PAllemagne,^^  but  his  full 
recognition  by  the  world  has  hardly  come  yet 

Mozart  was  deeply  moved  by  his  works  and  spent  hours 
over  them.  Indeed  the  celebrated  forty-eight  preludes  and 
fugues  of  Bach,  called  "  Das  wchl  Umperirvrte  Chivier^^  was  his 
favorite  relaxation.  He  was  never  without  it,  and  not  content 
with  simply  playing  them,  he  copied  them  in  his  own  hand- 
writing to  better  enjoy  them  through  the  help  of  another  sense. 
His  praise  gave  an  impulse  towards  the  study  of  Bach's  exalted 
works,  and  Bach's  creations  stimulated  Mozart 

The  great  Miserere  of  Palestrina,  and  also  one  of  AUegri, 
were  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Sistine  choir.  The  score 
was  never  permitted  to  be  copied,  but  when  Mozart  went  to 
Italy,  he  caught  it  irom  the  singers  in  the  chapel  and  made  it 
his  own  first  and  the  property  of  the  world  afterward&  His 
father  gives  this  account  of  it :  "  You  are  aware  that  the  cele- 
brated '*  Miserere"  of  this  place  is  in  such  high  esteem,  that  the 
musicians  of  the  chapel  are  forbidden,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, to  take  any  part  of  it  away,  to  copy  it  themselves 
or  through  another  person.  However,  we  have  it  already.  *  * 
Meantime  we  will  not  intrust  the  mystery  to  strange  hands; 
ut  nan  incurremus  mediate  vel  immediate  in  censuram  ecdesice" 
Holmes,  in  his  Biography  of  Mozart^  adds,  "  The  difficulty  of  put- 
ting down  in  notes  the  music  performed  by  a  double  choir, 
abounding  in  imitation  and  traditional  effects,  of  which  one  of 
the  chief  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a  perpetual  rhythm, 
is  hardly  conceivable.  Hence  the  wonder  of  the  unexampled 
theft  of  the  Miserere  of  AUegri.     Mozart  accomplished  his  task. 
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in  two  Tisits  at  the  Sistine  chapeL  He  drew  out  a  sketch  on 
the  first  hearing,  and  -attended  the  performance  a  second  time 
on  Good  Friday,  having  his  MS  in  his  pocket  for  correction 
and  completion*  It  was  soon  known  at  Rome  that  the  Miserere 
had  been  taken  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to  produce  what  he 
had  written  at  a  large  musical  party,  where  the  Musico  Christo* 
feri  who  had  sung  in  it  confirmed  its  correctnes&  The  gener- 
ous Italians  were  so  much  delighted  that  they  foiigot  to  call 
upon  the  Pope  to  excommunicate  the  culprit"  This  mass  he 
emulated  and  surpassed.  It  was  the  seed  which  in  his  hand 
and  planting  grew  to  great  blades  of  noble,  weighty  grain.  His 
masses  soar  as  well  as  melt ;  ethereal,  noble,  and  tender.  If 
you  ask  the  difference  between  a  beautiful  Italian  mass  and  a 
beautiful  German,  we  would  say  that  it  was  the  difference  be-  * 
tween  a  line  and  a  cube.  The  single  voice-part-maases  of  the 
old  Italians  are  linear,  the  instrumental  masses  for  all  instm- 
ments  with  many  parts  are  solid  Italian  ears  were  alow  to 
approve  the  piquant  chromatic  harmony  of  the  (Germans,  and 
they  said  Mozart's  quartets  were  "  full  of  mistakes,  or  the  en- 
graving." Slowly  his  genius  has  conquered  the  ignorance  and 
self-will  of  his  adversaries ;  and  now  M.  F6tis,  whose  authority 
in  music  is  so  high,  ''  considers  Idomeneo  the  basis  of  all  the 
music  of  our  day."  The  joy  and  gladness  of  Mozart's  work 
exhibits  the  true  troubadour  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  happi- 
ness. Melancholy  was  sceptical  and  joy  was  fikith  and  belief. 
Gayety  with  them  was  a  religious  grace,  an  act  of  piety ;  and 
melancholy  was  weakness  and  degeneracy.  He  reflected  these 
moods  in  his  music  and  added  the  play  of  humor  in  his  Magic 
Flute,  and  Marriage  of  Figaro  in  true  German  full-heartednesa 
The  Italians  accuse  him  of  neglecting  the  voica  This  is  not 
true  I  He  learned  in  Italy  as  none  of  the  later  Germans  have 
learnt,  to  write  for  the  voice,  and  consult  its  capacities  and 
necessities.  But  he  superadds  the  powers  of  the  instruments 
to  the  voice,  sustaining,  enriching,  and  completing  it  The 
human  soul  enlists  matter  in  its  service,  brass,  and  wood,  and 
ivory,  and  governs  them.  Mozart's  influence  has  been  &r 
more  universal  than  Bach's,  for  Mozart  wrote  operas,  cantatss, 
quartets,  &c,  while  Bach's  artistic  career  culminated  in  the 
oratorio  and  the  chorale.     Protestant  church  worship  and  the 
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development  of  that  austere  instrument  the  organ,  received  his 
life's  attention.  But  the  two,  together  with  Beethoven  and 
Handel,  coming  after,  reorganized  music 

In  criticism  the  Germans  are  still  protestant;  Lessing,  the 
Schlegels,  Winkelman,  LUbke,  and  Niebuhr,  have  rebuilt  the 
drama,  fine  arts,  and  history.  Kant,  and  Spinoza,  and  Hegel 
have  their  systems  of  philosophy,  and  the  Bible  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion  find  its  severest  judges  in  this  thoughtful,  earnest 
nation.  As  their  past  has  been,  their  future  will  probably  be ; 
bat  they  build  as  well  as  tear  down ;  create  as  well  as  destroy, 
and  are  a  sort  of  universal  touchstone  among  the  nations* 
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abticlk  vn.— the  sect  system.* 

The  phrase  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  Article  is  not 
original  with  us.  It  first  attracted  our  attention  in  Dr.  Philip 
Schaff 's  "  Religion  in  America^^^  reviewed  in  this  journal  several 
years  ago.  It  seemed  to  us  at  that  time  an  absurd  form  of 
expression,  little  short  of  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Sect, 
thought  we.  as  it  exists  among  us,  is  not  a  system,  but  the 
negation  of  system,  rendering,  by  its  prevalence,  system  im- 
possible 

But  there  are  men  among  us  that  profess  to  think,  who  take 
a  very  difierent  view  of  this  matter — Christian  teachers  in  whose 
thought  the  division  of  the  Church  of  Christ  into  so  many  sepa- 
rate organizations  and  governments  as  at  present  is  not  con- 
fusion and  anarchy,  but  harmony — ^a  normal  order  of  the  Church 
of  Ood,  which  is  to  last  as  long  as  the  mediatorial  reign  of 
Christ — ^an  order  into  which  the  Church,  when  governed  wisely 
and  faithfully,  grows  and  develops  itself  as  naturally  as  child- 
hood grows  into  manhood. 

Such  a  view  of  the  subject  has  high  claims  upon  our  respect- 
ful consideration.  If  diversity  of  sects  springs  from  false  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  the  Church,  from  unwarrantable  usur- 
pations of  powers  which  the  Founder  never  conferred,  and 
which  are  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  then  the 
prevalence  of  such  divisions  is  anarchy  and  confusion-  It  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  a  morbid  social  condition,  which 
calls  on  us  to  apply  appropriate  spiritual  remedies  in  cheerful 
hope  of  a  cure.  Apologies  for  sect  are  in  that  case  no  more 
respectable  than  apologies  for  any  other  form  of  social  error  and 
wrong. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  religious  sect  has  its  foundation  in 
the  established  laws  of  God  and  human  nature,  if  it  rests  on 
clear  and  definite  principles,  which  are  capable  of  being  defi- 
nitely ascertained,  formulated,  and  proven,  principles  without  the 
reverential  observance  of  which  the  soundness  of  the  faith  and 

*  We  give  place  to  stUl  another  oontributioii  to  the  more  fuU  discoasioii  of  tliis 
subject — EDrroBS  of  thb  Nbw  Ekqlandbb. 
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the  parity  of  the  Church  cannot  be  preserved,  then  are  we 
bound  respectfully  to  hear  and  weigh  the  words  of  those  who 
come  to  the  rescue  of  this  established  order  of  the  Christian 
ages,  at  a  time  when  its  foundations  are  a  good  deal  shaken,  or 
certainly  put  to  a  severe  test,  by  the  blows  of  many  earnest  and 
powerful  assailants. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  we  presume,  space  was  given  in  the  last 
number  of  this  journal  to  the  able  Article  on  "  Sectarism,  AUi 
ance,  and  the  Basis  of  Fellowship."  Its  very  worthy  author 
Rev.  S.  B.  Goodenow,  has,  with  a  hearty  good  will,  under 
taken  the  task  of  reducing  religious  sect  as  it  exists  in  Protes 
taut  Christendom  to  a  system.  This,  the  author  rightly  judges 
is  exactly  what  must  be  done,  if  the  existing  condition  of  things 
is  to  be  defended  and  conserved. .  If  sect  is  to  live  and  be  per- 
petuated, it  must  be  as  a  system  and  not  as  an  anarchy.  He 
therefore  rightly  begins,  as  all  system-makers  must,  by  laying 
down  the  definitions  and  axioms,  out  of  which  system  must 
grow,  as  the  plant  grows  from  its  germ.  He  manifests  a  confi- 
dence in  the  results  which  he  has  reached,  which  is  quite  refresh- 
ing in  these  days  of  doubt  and  unbelief,  by  exhibiting  these 
fundamental  elements  of  his  system,  in  the  way  of  naked 
statements,  as  possessing  such  self-evidencing  power  as  to  re- 
quire no  confirmation  either  from  Scripture  or  reason.  He  will, 
however,  pardon  us  for  reminding  hira  that  it  is  hardly  reason- 
able to  expect  that  they  will  be  accepted  as  self-evident  by  all 
his  readers.  We  must  ourselves  call  some  of  them  in  question, 
in  the  very  outset  We  are  really  unable  to  see  that  all  his 
definitions  are  truly  descriptive  of  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  the  Church,  as  we  receive  them  from  its  Founder,  or  that  all 
his  assumed  axioms  are  really  self-evident  trutha  We  admit 
that  if  sect,  as  it  exists  among  us,  is  to  be  constructed  into  a 
permanent  system,  that  system  must  be  built  of  the  very  ma- 
terials which  he  assumes.  But  this  cannot  hinder  our  inquir- 
ing whether  those  assumptions  rest  on  any  substantial  founda- 
tion. If  not,  the  structure  which  is  built  of  them  is  but  a 
cloud  castle,  which  will  be  dissipated  into  thin  air  as  soon  as 
the  sun  is  up. 

1.  What  is  a  church  ?   Our  author  answers,  **  A  particular  local 
church  is  an  organized  company  of  persons  engaged  together  in 
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honoriDg  Ohrist  and  advancing  his  causa"  This  definition  is 
evidently  quite  too  broad.  No  one  would  think  of  calling  a  local 
woman's  board  of  foreign  missions  a  church,  and  yet  it  agrees 
in  every  particular  with  the  author's  d^nition.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  definition  includes  a  multitude  of  other  religious  socie- 
ties, actual  or  possible,  which  could  never  be  thought  of  as 
churches.  There  must  be  in  our  conception  of  the  church  some 
characteristic  feature,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  oigan- 
izations,  religious  or  secular.  Our  author  gives  us  no  informa- 
tion at  all,  as  to  what  that  feature  is.  His  definition  is,  there- 
fore, an  entire  failure.    It  distinguishes  nothing. 

There  is  no  definition  of  the  word  church  in  the  Scripturesi 
We  must  derive  our  conception  of  it  from  what  we  learn  of  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  churches  founded  by  the  Apos- 
tles, and  from  the  intimations  given  by  our  Lord  himself,  of 
the  nature  of  his  kingdom  on  earth.  A  careful  consideration 
of  all  the  intimations  which  come  to  us  from  these  sources^ 
seems  to  us  to  point  directly  to  the  one  characteristic  feature  which 
distinguishes  the  church,  whether  universal  or  local,  from  all 
other  societies.  That  feature  is,  that  it  is  a  brotherhood  of 
Christian  disciples,  united  together  simply  and  only  by  the  one 
bond  of  fikith  in  Jesus  Ohrist  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Its 
foundation  ever  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  "The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his."  In  God  s  unerring  view  they,  and 
they  only,  are  .members  of  it  in  whom  this  &ith  is  vital  and 
genuine.  To  our  view,  appearances  must  be  accepted,  and  all 
lovingly  recognized  as  belonging  to  it,  who  make  a  profession 
of  such  &ith,  with  lives  that  do  not  contradict  such  a  profes- 
sion. Whether  this  is  the  conception  of  the  church  which  per- 
vades the  New  Testament,  we  submit  to  every  candid  reader  of 
that  book. 

2.  Our  author  not  only  fiimishes  a  definition  of  the  church 
which  is  utterly  indeterminate  and  latitudinarian,  but  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  such  a  definition,  he  assumes  a  liberty  of 
individuals  to  organize  churches  according  to  their  taste  or  their 
judgments  of  the  fittest  way  of  promoting  the  spread  and  pre- 
valence of  the  gospel  in  the  world.  One  limitation  only  does 
he  distinctly  recognize  to  the  right  of  multiplying  separate  oi^q- 
izations,  and  that  is  "  where  there  is  room  for  them."    Of  hov 
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mucb  value  this  limitation  is  in  practice,  may  be  seen  from  tbe 
fact  that,  in  nearly  every  village  of  our  country,  outside  of  New 
England,  churcbes  bave  been  multiplied  till  tbere  is  generally 
more  tban  one  cburcb  to  every  five  bundred  people.  To  Paul 
it  was  utterly  shocking  that,  at  Corinth,  men  should  say,  I  am 
of  Paul,  and  I  am  of  Apoll9,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ, 
though  they  had  as  yet  made  no  organic  division.  But  many 
of  our  modem  doctors  of  the  church,  instead  of  rebuking  the 
first  manifestations  of  such  a  partizan  spirit,  as  a  sure  symptom 
of  carnality,  instruct  such  partisans  not  to  think  of  living  to- 
gether in  the  same  church,  but  to  separate  themselves  and  form 
a  church  of  their  own,  and  that  to  do  so  ''  is  not  sectarian."  It  is 
**  hot  sectarian  for  each  person  to  prefer  his  own  church  method, 
if  only  this  be  kept  subservient  to  charity  and  the  interests  of 
the  Bedeemer^s  kingdom."  To  Paul,  the  very  manifestation  of 
such  partizanship  as  threatened  such  a  division,  seemed  des- 
tructive of  charity,  and  a  decisive  proof  of  a  carnal  spirit  How 
do  our  brethren  who  are  rallying  to  the  defense  of  our  denomi- 
nationalism  reconcile  Paul's  view  of  the  matter  with  that  which 
they  defend  ?  Why  could  not  Paul  see  that  such  a  partizan 
spirit  is  inseparable  firom  human  nature,  and  that  to  repress  it 
was  not  only  unwise  but  impossible?  Why  did  he  not  at  once 
settle  all  those  troubles  as  we  do,  by  advising  to  organize  the 
Pauline  Church,  and  the  Church  of  the  ApoUosites,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Cephasites,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  Then 
matters  might  have  been  arranged  as  satisfactorily  and  wisely 
at  Corinth,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  as  they  are  now  in  Boston, 
and  New  York,  and  Chicago,  and  St  Louis.  Blessed  discovery 
of  these  modem  ages  1  Why  could  not  Paul  see  it  7  Must  it 
not  have  been  on  account  of  his  Jewish  prejudices  ?  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  shocking 
to  one  imbued  with  such  a  conception  of  the  church  as  Paul 
held  and  fervently  cherished,  than  such  a  factious  condition  of 
Christendom  as  that  on  which  we  look  out  From  whatever 
quarter  this  idea  c  me,  that  it  is  not  sectarian  to  multiply 
separate  churches  "  where  there  is  room  for  them,''  it  did  not 
come  fix>m  the  New  Testament  In  the  estimation  of  Paul, 
there  is  no  "  room  for  them "  within  the  limits  of  Christian 
charity. 
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8.  Our  author  still  further  maintains  that  no  credible  evidence 
of  being  in  a  **  regenerate  state  "  is  any  reason  why  one  shoald 
not  be  rejected  when  applying  for  membership  in  a  particular 
church,  or  why  he  should  not  be  excluded  firom  it,  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  its  members,  that  person  will  "not  honor  Christ  in 
that  particular  organization."  They  have  constructed  their 
church  after  their  own  taste  or  &ncy ;  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so  according  to  the  assumption  on  which  we  have  just 
remarked ;  and  if  this  fellow  disciple  does  not  like  their  way,  he 
must  pass  on  and  find  some  other  church  that  is  constructed 
after  his  fancy.  If  he  cannot  find  such  an  one,  he  must  stay 
without  till  he  can  make  a  sufficient  number  of  proselytes  to 
his  peculiar  views  to  form  another  church  according  to  his  taste. 
Then  we  may  be  sure  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  that 
there  is  "  room  enough  for  it" 

The  author  is  perfectly  right  in  r^arding  this  principle  as 
fundamental  to  the  sect  system,  and  yet  it  is  of  very  recent 
origin.  There  is  no  trace  of  its  recognition  in  the  Apoa- 
tolic  age,  or,  so  &r  as  our  information  extends,  in  any  other 
age  previous  to  the  Beformation.  The  reformers  themselves 
were  very  reluctant  to  give  it  any  countenance:  It  is  still 
resisted  by  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  by  all  High 
Church  Episcopalians.  The  different  Protestant  communions 
have  never  assented  to  it  as  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  but  only  as 
a  necessity  of  their  position*  The  various  Protestant  oi^niza- 
tions  exist,  and  have  been  multiplied,  and  they  meet  each  other 
face  to  face  on  the  same  territory.  Each  asserts  its  own  right 
to  be,  and  in  doing  so  is  forced  to  concede  the  same  right  to 
other  organizations.  Thus  the  right  of  any  company  of  beliey- 
ers  to  organize  a  church  for  themselves,  and  according  to  such 
constitutions  and  laws  as  they  may  choose  to  adopt,  has  become 
recognized  as  a  necessity  of  our  present  condition,  and  to  a  great 
extent  accepted  as  an  axiom.  No  one  pretends  to  prove  it  fiom 
Scripture,  or  to  reconcile  it  vrith  Apostolic  teaching  and  prac- 
tice. It  is  purely  the  result  of  an  effort  of  the  various  Protes- 
tant denominations  to  vindicate  their  own  right  to  be.  But  its 
adoption  has  opened  all  the  fiood-gates,  and  while  it  is  retained 
and  acted  on,  to  form  a  new  Church  of  Christ  will  be  regarded 
as  a  thing  as  easy  as  to  form  a  debating  society,  and  sects  will 
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swarm  through  Ohristendom  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  so 
long  as  there  is  room  for  them ;  and  when  at  last  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  them,  the  sustaining  of  any  organized  church  will  be 
an  impossibility.  We  can,  within  our  personal  knowledge, 
point  to  places  where  this  consummation  has  already  been 
reached. 

We  say  this  assumption  has  no  support  from  Scripture. 
Who  ever  heard  in  Apostolic  times  of  two  churches  organized 
on  the  same  territory,  or  even  on  different  territories,  to  repre- 
sent different  phases  of  religious  belief  or  practice  ?  To  ask  the 
question  is  to  answer  it  What  did  Paul  mean  when  he  said 
"  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  feith  receive  ye  ?*'  Why  was  not  the 
question  about  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  solved  by 
organizing  churches  of  two  denominations,  representing  this 
diversity  of  views  and  practices  ?  Why  did  not  those  who 
thought  it  wrong  to  eat  such  things,  when  in  the  majority, 
make  rules  shutting  out  those  that  thought  and  practiced  dif- 
ferently ?  Why  did  not  the  Apostles  recommend  the  organizing 
of  separate  churches,  and  then  exhort  those  churches  to  tolerate 
and  recognize  one  another,  instead  of  insisting  on  toleration  of 
individuals  in  the  same  church  ?  Why  was  not  the  same  course 
pursued  as  to  the  differences  between  the  Judaising  and  the 
Gentile  Christians  7  When  these  questions  can  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  we  shall  see  some  possibility  of  engrafting  the  sect 
system  upon  the  churches  of  the  Apostles.  But  we  venture  to 
predict,  not  only  that  this  will  never  be  done,  but  that  it  will 
never  be  attempted.  Till  this  can  be  done,  the  assumption  of 
which  we  are  speaking  must  be  regarded  as  a  sad  necessity, 
created  by  the  sect  system  itself,  in  its  hopeless  struggle  to 
defend  its  own  right  to  be,  and  as  resting  on  no  other  founda- 
tion whatever. 

4.  Though  our  author  admits  the  existence  of  the  Church 
Universal,  and  that  all  its  members  have  a  right  to  all  the  priv- 
ileges which  God  has  given  to  his  people,  he  still  assumes  that 
local  churches  alone  possess  the  *'  power  of  the  keys  ;*'  and 
that  consequently  no  one  can  ever  gain  admission  to  the  Church 
Universal,  or  a  right  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  except 
by  the  action  of  some  particular  church.  When  one  has  thus 
gained  admission  through  the  door  of  a  particular  church,  he 
becomes  entitled  to  communion,  not  only  in  the  particular 
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church  which  has  admitted  him,  but  in  all  other  charchea. 
If  a  particular  church  excludes  one  who  is  in  "a  r^enerate 
state,'*  3s  it  may  with  propriety  do,  when  in  the  judgment  of  a 
majority  of  its  members  he  will  not  ''honor  Christ  in  their 
body,"  he  is  out  of  the  Church  Universal,  till  he  can  find  some 
other  particular  church  that  will  open  its  doors  to  him,  and  to 
whose  laws  he  is  willing  to  submit  If  he  is  unsuccessful  in 
this  search,  he  must  stay  out  of  the  fold,  till  he  can  persuade 
others  to  unite  with  him  in  organizing  a  new  church  which,  as 
soon  as  organized,  will  possess  the  mjrsterious  power  of  the 
keys  as  fully  as  those  that  previously  existed.  One  Christian 
disciple,  however  dear  to  the  Master,  is  out  of  the  Church  Uni- 
versal and  cut  off  from  its  rights  and  privilegea  But  if  he  can 
find  a  handful  of  believers  in  Christ  who  are  of  the  same  mind 
with  himself,  they  can  effect  a  new  organization,  and  not  only 
thereby  open  a  door  for  themselves  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  obtain  ''the  power  of  the  keys,"  and  admit  all  others  who 
accept  the  peculiar  views  which  they  wish  to  represent  in  a 
church  oiganization,  not  only  to  communion  with  them,  but 
with  all  other  Christian  churches 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  waste  time  in  showing  how  utterly 
alien  these  assumptions  are  from  that  conception  of  the  Church 
which  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  No  sane  man  will  ever 
attempt  to  find  any  sanction  for  them  in  that  book ;  they  are 
purely  the  results  of  the  dire  necessities  to  which  sect  has 
reduced  us.  We  cannot  deny  the  blessed  oneness  of  the  Church 
Universal,  or  that  every  true  disciple  of  Christ  has  a  right  to  a 
place  in  that  Church,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  privileges. 
If  then  we  claim  for  each  particular  church  the  right  to  fivne 
its  own  constitution  and  its  own  laws,  we  cannot  deny  to  other 
Christians  whom  by  those  laws  we  exclude  from  our  church, 
the  right  to  oiganize  a  church  for  themselves,  representing  their 
o^Yii  ideas,  as  our  church  represents  ours.  We  cannot  disown 
the  communion  of  saints.  We  therefore  admit  and  maintain 
that  all  persons  in  r^ular  membership  with  any  particular 
church,  "  all  members  in  good  and  regular  standing  with  sister 
churches  "  are  entitled  to  a  seat  at  the  Lord's  table  whenever  it 
is  spread.  Thus,  though  we  have  rent  the  Lord's  body  into  a 
thousand  firagments,  we  seek  to  heal  all  those  ghastly,  bleeding 
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wounds,  by  the  barren  form  of  occasional  communion  together 
in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Such  is  the  "  sect  system''  as  it  is  accepted  and  explained  by 
one  of  its  most  earnest  and  sincere  defenders,  and  as  we  believe 
it  is  held  and  defended  by  thousands  of  devout  Christians  and 
zealous  ministers  of  Ohrist  at  the  present  tima  We  do  not 
believe  any  more  argument  is  necessary  to  show  how  utterly 
&l8e  and  untenable  are  its  principles,  and  how  utterly  indefen- 
sible it  is  as  a  system.  When  it  is  distinctly  contemplated 
as  a  whole,  and  with  a  clear  statement  of  the  assumptions  on 
which  it  rests,  its  own  intrinsic  hideousness  is  not  only  appar- 
ent, but  very  shocking  to  every  mind  that  is  accustomed  to 
contemplate  with  affectionate  reverence  the  moral  scenery  of 
the  New  Testament 

But  though  it  seems  to  us  that  fairly  to  state  these  assump- 
tions  is  to  refute  them,  there  are  other  relations  of  the  subject 
more  or  less  distinctly  brought  into  view  in  the  Article  on  which 
we  are  commenting,  which  require  a  little  further  consider- 
ation. 

We  have  here  definitions  of  *'  Schism"  and  "  Sectarism" — 
sectarianism  we  prefer  to  say.  '^  He  only  is  a  schismatic  who 
encourages  separation  into  distinct  churches  where  they  are  not 
needed ;  where  there  are  not  members  enough  to  warrant  the 
outlay."  And  who  is  to  judge  whether  they  are  needed  ?  What 
numbers  would  warrant  the  outlay  ?  Every  one  must,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  answer  these  questions  for  himself;  and 
when  a  brother  has  answered  them  conscientiously,  what  right 
has  another  to  arraign  him  for  his  decision,  and  call  him  a 
schismatic?  If  all  the  churches  in  the  community  in  which 
one  lives  impose  creeds  to  which  he  cannot  sincerely  subscribe, 
or  governments  to  which  he  cannot  conscientiously  submit,  and 
make  the  acceptance  of  their  creeds  or  governments  a  con- 
dition of  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  household  of  God, 
it  ¥rill  surely  not  require  much  time  to  decide,  that  in  that 
community  there  is  room  for  a  church  to  which  one  can  be  wel- 
comed, without  receiving  any  yoke  on  his  neck  which  Christ  has 
not  imposed.  A  Christian  disciple  in  such  circumstances  would 
not  long  hesitate  to  accept  any  number  of  fellow  disciples  will- 
ing to  join  with  him  in  such  an  organization,  as  a  "  sufficient 
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number  tojostiry  the  outlay."  If  he  was  charged  with  acbism, 
if  he  was  told  there  were  too  many  churches  already,  his  soffi- 
dent  answer  woald  be,  that  the  &alt  lay  not  with  him  but  with 
those  who  persisted  in  excluding  tbeir  Christian  brethren  from 
the  priTil^ea  of  the  church  by  arbitrary  rules  of  their  owd 
devising ;  that  theirs  were  the  churehea  for  which  there  was  not 
room  enough,  not  that  churcb  whose  doors  were  always  open  to 
all  the  Lord's  dear  peopla  The  guilt  of  schism  always  does 
lie  with  those  who  exclude  from  the  privileges  of  the  cboicb 
persons  who  make  a  credible  profession  of  discipleshipL  If 
such  exclusion  is  not  schism,  then  tberecan  beno  schism.  The 
very  same  principle  that  sanctions  the  exclusion,  authorizes  the 
excluded  to  make  for  themselves  such  a  religious  home  as  thai 
tastes  and  consciences  require.  The  limitatioo,  "  where  tbete 
is  room  enough,"  becomes  utterly  fiitile,  and  the  sin  of  schism 
impossible.  If  this  principle  is  admitted  and  acted  on,  sect  will 
not  only  be  as  lasting  as  Christianity,  but  the  number  of  sects, 
not  only  where  there  is  room  for  them  but  where  there  is  not, 
will  go  on  increasing  with  ever  accelerated  rapidity,  and  the 
only  end  will  be,  when  they  are  so  mnltipHed  that  the  support 
of  any  religious  organization  has  become  impossible.  Nor  is 
the  day  distant  when  that  end  will  be  reached. 
So  of  sectarianism,  he  is  the  sectarian  who  necessitates  secta- 

.. i^Q^^  gjjj  uQj  jjg  ^(jQ  ^yofg  the  formation  of  anotha' 

-e  the  number  of  churches  is  already  inconveniently 
Jed  he  is  excluded  from  the  churches  that  are  there^ 
irms,  and  governments,  to  which  he  cannot  submit 
conscienca  This  can  easily  be  tested  by  a  case, 
lunity  of  one  thousand  souls  one  church  is  much 
two.  Suppose,  then,  that  in  such  a  community 
!idy  a  Baptist  churcb  embracing  a  majority  of  all  the 
ople,  in  which  all  is  right  and  Christian,  except  that 
inion  is  rigidly  enforced.  A  minority  of  the  Chris- 
are  conscientiously  opposed  to  close  commuuioa 
they  do?  There  is  not  room  for  another  ebureb. 
rity  organizes  a  church  in  which  the  privil^!;e3  of  the 
usehold  are  free  to  all  true  disciples,  are  they  guilty 
Or  does  the  sin  of  schism  lie  at  the  door  of  the 
ajority  ?    Or  shall  we  adopt  the  fundamental  prin- 
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ciple  of  sect,  that  the  majority  have  a  right  to  organize  the 
church  according  to  their  fancy,  and  the  minority  have  the  same 
right?  We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion.  Either  the  sin  of 
schism  and  the  charge  of  sectarianism  lie  at  the  door  of  the  ex- 
clusive majority,  or  they  lie  nowhere.  The  same  considerations 
apply  with  equal  force  to  any  other  condition  of  full  member- 
ship than  credible  evidence  of  true  discipleship,  in  any  church 
whatever. 

Thia  position  is  not  a  novelty.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Church  of 
Christ  It  is  the  doctrine  especially  of  the  fathers  of  Congre- 
gationalism from  the  beginning.  Our  fathers  of  the  early  New 
England  churches  did  not  impose  their  creeds  as  denomina- 
tional tests  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  to  honor 
Christ  in  that  particular  church,  but  as  tests  and  evidences  of 
genuine  faith  in  Christ  In  no  part  of  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  has  the  acceptance  of  a  creed  been  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  afiPording  evidence  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  candidate's  &ith  in  Christ  Mr.  Goodenow's  concep- 
tion of  a  basis  of  Congregational  fellowship  as  distinct  from 
Christian  fellowship  is  a  very  recent  novelty  among  us,  and  we 
suppose  that  few  of  our  leading  minds  have  to  this  day  adopted 
it  We  believe  the  accepted  doctrine  of  Congrcgationalism  to 
day  is,  that  credible  evidence  of  discipleship  is  the  only  proper 
condition  of  membership  in  the  church,  "credible  disciple- 
ship," not  "creditable,"  as  Mr.  Goodenow  has  it  We  never 
set  ourselves  up  as  searchers  of  hearts,  or  represented  our 
fathers  of  New  England  as  having  attempted  any  "  system  of 
judging  hearts  and  destinies." 

As  our  author  proceeds,  he  warms  with  the  fiiction  of 
his  own  argument,  and  points  ont  ^^  the  fatal  result^*  "This 
system  "  (that  is,  the  doctrine  that  there  should  be  no  condition 
of  church  membership  but  credible  evidence  of  discipleship) 
"  must  do  away  with  all  church  discipline,  all  law' and  order  in 
the  household  of  God — and  must  introduce  complete  license 
and  anarchy."  As  we  read  these  sentences  we  paused  to  won- 
der what  the  writer's  ideas  of  church  discipline  might  be.  If 
the  design  of  church  discipline  is,  as  set  forth  in  Christ's  own 
words,  to  reclaim  and  restore  our  erring  brother,  and,  in  case  of 
a  failure  of  all  effort  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  obedience  to 
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the  I&ws  of  Chriat,  to  eepantte  him  from  the  company  of  the 
beliereis,  we  are  quite  tmable  to  perceive  that  the  sect  sys- 
tem which  ovir  brother  has  constmcted,  haa  any  tendency  to 
encourage  and  bcilitate  the  exerciae  of  it     No  enactmflat  of  any 
new  law  is  necesaaiy ;  the  veiy  words  of  oar  Lord  referred  to 
above  are  law  enough,  and  any  addition  to  it  by  oar  enactment 
is  an  impertinent  UBUTpation  which,  in  practice,  can  only  be 
vexatiouB  to  the  "  houBehold  of  Gk)d."    If  credible  evidence  of 
discipleship  is  the  one  only  term  of  admission,  then  the  lack  of 
such  credible  evidence  is  the  only  justifiable  groand  of  excln- 
■ion.    This,  and  this  only,  is  the  discipline  which  onr  Lord 
enjoins.    Our  author  seems,  however,  to  have  quite  anotbet 
notion  of  discipline.     With  bim  it  is  the  right  to  enforce,  by 
exclusion  from  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  any  constitations,  rules, 
and  laws  which  a  particular  church  may  chooBe  to  adopt     This 
is  the  church  discipline  of  the  sect  system,  which   every  secta- 
rian and  schismatic  church  adopts.    To  oar  aatboi's  mind  sect 
is  not  only  a  system,  but  the  only  possible  system.     The  ab- 
sence of  it  is  anarchy  and  confusion.     Anarchy  indeed  I     How 
the  moral  order  of  the  aniverse  will  come  to  an  end,  when 
nether  close  commanion  nor  any  particnlar  mode  of  applying 
water  in  baptism,  nor  sabmission  to  the  aatbority  of  bishops, 
nor  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Presbyterian  Church  courts,  nor  sob- 
jeotion  of  any  other  laws  of  man's  enactment  over  the  hoaee 
of  God,  can  be  any  longer  enforced  by  church  discipline  and 
exclusion  from  Christian  rights  and  privil^^  I    No  wonder  be 
shrinks  away  with  horror  from  the  prospect,  and  hastens  to 
take  refuge  in  the  admirable  "  law  and  order"  of  his  cheriEbed 
sect  system,  under  which,  in  these  later  years,  the  Church  baa 
enjoyed  such  charming  tranquility.     How  peaceful  the  Church 
has  been  during  the  last  half  century !    Oar  soul  hath  in  re- 
■ance  the  trial  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  Mr.  Albert 
I  for  heresy,  the  "Act  and  Testimony,"  the  disruption  of 
esbyterian  Church,  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Stephen 
Qg,  Jr.,  the  Cheney  case,  the  dismption  of  the  Protestant 
pal  Church  now  going  on,  and  many  other  incidents  of 
lurch  life,  too  numerous  to  mention.     No  wonder  our 
r  is  appalled  at  the  prospect  that  this  blessed  tranquility 
le  day  end  in  the  destruction  of  all  church  discipline, 
what  JesuB  enjoined  in  the  eighteenth  chapterof  Bf  atthew. 
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Are  we  asked  if  the  Church  can  make  no  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  herself  ?  We  answer,  the  regulations  which  a  particu- 
lar church  needs  for  its  own  convenience  are  not  properly  laws. 
They  do  not  form  a  basis  for  the  exclusion  of  members.  They 
are  in  no  sense  conditions  of  membership  or  terms  of  com- 
munion. They  are  matters  of  common  consent  for  the  gene- 
ral convenience.  They  are  not  matters  of  conscience,  but 
of  taste.  A  very  moderate  share  of  the  Christian  temper 
will  always  suffice  for  arranging  them  in  a  spirit  of  conces- 
sion and  harmony.  And  they  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  the  basis 
of  a  church  division.  Difficulties  of  this  sort  are  in  no  way 
relieved,  but  greatly  aggravated,  by  the  presence  of  the  sect 
system.  If  in  the  arrangement  of  these  details,  any  ill  feeling 
has  been  occasioned,  a  permanent  rupture  of  fraternal  ties,  a 
removal  of  church  relations  to  the  "church  of  another  denomi- 
nation/' may  be  expected.  As  easy  divorce  fosters  conjugal 
discontents  and  alienations,  so  the  facility  of  rupturing  church 
relations  afforded  by  the  proximity  of  other  denominational 
churches  aggravates  all  tendencies  to  broils  and  contentions  in 
the  femily  of  Christ 

As  already  intimated,  the  recognition  of  the  oneness  of  the 
Christian  brotherhood,  ^hich  is  provided  for  in  the  "sect  sys- 
tem," is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  Christian 
cause,  and  fruitless  of  any  valuable  results.  Any  one  who  has 
regarded  this  subject  in  a  practical  and  not  merely  in  a  theo- 
retical and  sentimental  light,  knows  well  that  the  unity  which 
is  needed  is  unity  in  action,  cooperation  in  Christian  work.  This 
is  precisely  what  the  sect  system  renders,  for  the  most  part,  im- 
possible However  united  in  formal  acts  of  communion,  the 
practical  aspect  we  present  to  each  other  and  to  the  world  is 
one  of  separation  and  rivalry,  often  of  antagonism.  We  do  not 
unite  to  build  so  many  houses  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  of 
such  costliness,  as  the  common  cause,  in  our  united  judgment, 
demands,  but  such  and  so  many  as  our  separation  and  our 
mutual  rivalries  render  necessary.  These  lines  are  written  in  a 
city  of  about  ten  thousand  people  with  twenty  church  edifices, 
and  it  is  expected  the  twenty-first  will  soon  be  erected.  The 
number  of  churches  we  build  depends  not  at  all  upon  the  wants 
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of  the  commoii  cause,  but  upon  our  ideas  of  deDominational 
necessities.  The  same  necessities  of  the  sect  system  compel  as 
to  sustain  twenty  or  more  pastors  when  ail  the  simply  Christian 
interests  of  the  community  could  be  better  served,  in  the  jm^- 
ment  of  all  intelligent  men,  by  five  pastors  than  by  twentj. 
The  same  necessities  of  sect  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  Qoite 
in  founding  colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  and  con- 
pel  as  to  fritter  away  our  resouirjes  and  our  pereonal  energies 
in  many  feeble  and  starveling  institations,  where  a  few  onl;  are 
needed,  or  can  be  sustained.  When  sensible,  practical  men  out- 
side of  the  Church  ask  ua  why  we  commit  all  this  wasteful  ex- 
travagance and  folly,  our  only  answer  is,  the  necessities  of  seel 
compel  us.  The  sect  system  renders  it  impossible  that  ve 
should  be  united  in  these  practical  works  of  patriotism  and 
Ohristian  munificenca  This  is  practical  schism — ^practical  sec- 
tarianism, and  while  it  remains,  it  will  be  the  weakness  of  tbe 
Christian  cause,  and  the  reproach  of  the  Christian  name,  howevei 
we  may  seek  to  throw  over  it  a  covering  of  sentimentalism  b; 
our  occasional  acts  of  inter-communion.  The  gospel  is  not 
sentimentalism,  but  love  and  good  works.  Our  occasional  inter- 
communion is  sadly  contradicted  by  our  habitual  lives  of  separ- 
ation and  rivalry. 

With  what  fervid  enthusiasm  have  millions  of  hearts  been 

filled  in  reading  of  that  ever  memorable  commuoion  season  al 

the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  during  the  sessioDS  of 

the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  the  fall  of  1878.     In  the  joy  inspired 

by  that  grand  occasion,  we  could  almost  believe  that  the  Chureh 

had  escaped  at  last  from  the  wilderness,  and  crossed  tbe  Jordan 

~  Timised  Land.     But  how  momentary  !     It  was  only  a 

the  "  gate  of  the  celestial  city"  from  the  "  Delectable 

"     Those  great  and  good  men  of  many  communions 

hours  afterwards  left  those  high  places  of  the  Church 

I  return  to  that  wilderness  of  practical  sectarianism 

I  they  had  only  for  a  brief  hour  escaped,  there  to 

id  toil  in  weakness  and  sorrow  till  God  shall  call  them 

e  thing  only  was.  wanting  to  have  made  that  scene 

itisfactory  to  the  longings  of  every  devout  soul    It 

1  that  holy  mount  of  realized  Christian  brotherhood, 

\  have  built  a  tabernacle  for  the  whole  Church  of 
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God,  into  which  she  should  enter  and  go  no  more  out ;  that  the 
oneness  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  should  hereafter  be  as 
completely  realized  in  all  the  details  of  Christian  work  and  prac- 
tical beneficence,  as  in  the  holy  fervors  of  that  reunion  of  the 
dispersed  tribes  of  Israel  around  the  cross.  No  other  "com- 
munion of  saints  '*  can  satisfy  the  longings  of  Christian  hearts, 
or  the  exigencies  of  the  Christian  cause.  Till  such  a  blessed 
consummation  can  be  realized,  such  seasons  of  joyful  communion 
will  bear  no  real  fruit,  except  as  they  revive  the  hopes  and  the 
courage  of  God's  people,  while  they  are  making  their  journey 
through  this  wilderness  of  spiritual  barrenness  and  drought 
The  sentimental  fellowship  of  this  formal  communion  can  never 
be  any  substitute  for  the  practical  fellowship  of  united  labor  and 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  the  Master. 

The  feeling  widely  pervading  the  religious  world  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  is  eminently  fraternal  and 
Christlike,  and  the  influence  exerted  by  the  institution  has 
been  powerful  and  beneficent,  especially  that  of  its  first  and 
onlj  General  Conference  on  the  American  continent  But  the 
conception  of  the  Church  of  God  which  is  expressed  in  its 
name  is  yet  narrow  and  inadequate^  The  perfect  manifestation 
of  the  oneness  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  can  never  be  accom- 
plished by  "alliance''  between  separate  and  independent  powers, 
which,  because  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  same  territory 
and  seeking  indefinite  territorial  and  numerical  enlargements, 
are  rivals  to  each  other.  The  only  true  conception  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  not  that  of  many  kingdoms  in  alliance  with 
each  other,  but  still  retaining  many  rival  interests,  to  stimulate 
their  ambitions  and  their  jealousies ;  but  one  kingdom  in  har- 
monious subjection  to  their  one  only  Lord.  Each  of  the  innu- 
merable local  assemblies  of  disciples  is  a  household  of  God. 
They  are  not  rivals  to  each  other,  they  are  not  exercising  juris- 
diction over  the  same  territory,  and  anxious  to  extend  it, 
but  they  are  loving  helpers  of  each  other's  figiith  and  joy,  and 
all  together  run  up  into  the  General  Assembly  and  Church  of 
the  First-bom.  They  are  not  rivals  in  alliance,  but  members 
of  one  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head.  The  Evangelical 
Alliance  has  done  good  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  do  good 
in  the  future.    But  it  will  be  only  by  filling  the  Christian  world 
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with  such  a  conception  of  the  peculiar  oneneeB  of  the  GhristiaD 
brotherhood  as  will  render  the  whole  sect  system  odious  and 
intolerable. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  asked  if  we  would  go  back  to  the  idea 
of  an  organic  unity  of  the  whole  Church  on  eartb.  That  is  the 
one  fatal  error  which  for  so  many  ages  crushed  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  Gbristendom  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  Papacy,  and 
since  the  Reformation  has  entailed  on  Protestantism  all  the  an- 
archies and  confusions  of  sect  The  Church  Universal  is  one: 
but  its  unity  has  no  oT^anic  representative  but  that  of  the 
Hierarchy  of  Heaven,  and  no  Head  but  Christ.  On  earth  ttie 
oneness  is  purely  moral  and  spiritual,  made  visible  to  the  world 
by  the  external  rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  br 
a  common  faith  and  a  common  aim.  But  this  moral  and  spir- 
itual oneness  must  not  be  contradicted  and  its  impression  nulli- 
fied by  organic  arrangements  of  human  devising,  which  divide 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  Lord's  people  into  rival  camps,  with 
rival  banners  displayed  over  against  each  other,  and  render 
union  in  plan  and  work  impossible.  Precisely  such  are  tiie 
arrangementa  necessitated  by  the  sect  system.  They  do  not 
represent  unity,  but  are  always  and  everywhere  contradic- 
tory to  it 

Mr.  Goodenow  speaks  much  and  well,  towards  the  close  of 

bia  Article,  of  toleration  of  that  in  other  men  and  in  other 

"*"■- "^^   *han   our  own,   from   which   we  dissent,    provided 

ncoDsistent  with  a  credible  confession    of  Cbrisi 

He  seems  to  suppose,  that  in  some  way  we  are 

3  set  aside  this  great  law  of  Christian  chanty.     We 

or  some  reason  he  misunderstands  us  and  the  other 

horn  he  criticises.    We  hold  to  all  which  be  has 

■  subject    But  why  notcarry  this  beautiful  doctrine 

ck  to  the  place  of  beginning,  and  apply  it  to  the 

of   the  Church  itself?     If  we  can  fellowship  a 

a  of  whose  principles  and  practices  we  disapprove. 

illowship  the  members  of  that  chnrch   in  our  own, 

make  the  boundary  lines   which   divide   the  tvfo 

inecesaary  and  impossible?     Let  us  again  take  an 

}m  our  Baptist  brethren.     Many   of  them  do  not 

le  communion  at  present,  but  fellowship  churches 
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which  do  not  practice  immersion.  Why  is  it  not  just  as  consis- 
tent with  good  conscience  and  fidelity  to  Christ  to  fellowship 
an  unimmersed  brother  in  the  same  particular  church  as  in  the 
Church  Universal  ?  Why  is  it  not  as  Christian  to  forbear  with 
the  errors  of  an  individual  brother  as  with  the  same  errors  in  a 
whole  church  ?  In  principle  we  can  see  no  difference,  while  in 
practical  tendencies  and  results  the  difference  is  exceedingly 
palpable  and  important  If  we  compel  all  individuals  who 
hold  a  given  error,  as  we  think  it,  though  not  such  an  error  as 
discredits  a  profession  of  Christ,  to  go  out  from  us,  and  form  a 
separate  organization,  to  represent  that  error  for  themselves  and 
their  children  afler  them,  we  do  what  we  can  to  render  that 
error  as  lasting  as  the  Church  militant  If  we  had  begun  our 
toleration  in  our  own  church,  we  should  have  held  the  whole 
question  open  to  candid  argument  No  partisan  passions  would 
have  been  excited,  and  the  truth  would  have  had  a  fair  chance. 
After  those  sect  lines  are  drawn,  it  never  can  have  a  fair 
chance.  The  question  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  dominion 
of  argument  and  given  over  to  the  domain  of  passion.  Could 
the  contest  about  Psalmody  in  the  Scotch  churches  have  lasted 
till  this  time,  if  it  had  not  been  made  a  dividing  line  between 
churches  of  different  denominations  ?  As  things  are,  it  is  likely 
to  last  till  the  millennium  at  least 

Mr.  Goodenow  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  charging  upon 
those  from  whom  he  dissents  the  design  of  eliminating  from 
the  creeds  of  our  churches  all  doctrines  from  which  any  Chris- 
tians dissent.  He  quotes  some  one,  we  know  not  whom,  as 
saying,  "  The  way  to  form  a  church  is  for  the  professing  Chris- 
tians in  any  locality  to  unite  upon  the  doctrines  to  which  no 
one  objects."  If  he  will  turn  to  the  sermon  before  the  Boston 
Council  in  1865,  page  60,  he  will  find  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  For  myself,  I  must  frankly  declare,  that,  to  me,  the  whole 
beauty  and  preciousness  of  the  Congregational  system  lies  in 
this :  that  it  is  a  method  by  which  the  whole  Church  of  God 
under  heaven  may  stand  in  blessed  moral  unity,  on  the  basis  of 
the  gospel,  the  whole  gospel,  and  nothing  but  the  gospel, 
divided  and  distracted  by  no  forms,  or  ceremonies,  or  govern- 
ments which  man  hath  devised.  And  I  think,  in  such  a  scene 
of  religious  anarchy  as  that  in  which  I  have  lived,  such  a 
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polity  is  worthy  of  being  explained,  defended,  and  adhered  to 
till  God  shall  call  me  hence." 

This  brother  should  begin  anew ;  he  should  go  back  and  try 
to  understand  his  brethren  before  he  undertakes  to  represent  to 
the  public  those  who  are  quite  as  competent  to  represent  them- 
selves as  he  is  to  represent  them.  Our  hope  of  reuniting  the 
scattered  tribes,  or  even  of  arresting  the  process  of  dispersion 
now  so  rapidly  going  on,  is  not,  as  he  represents,  in  giving  up 
all  Christian  truth  which  any  body  denies,  but  in  so  sep>arating 
that  truth  of  G6d  which  is  the  only  basis  on  which  the  Church 
of  Christ  can  rest  from  all  those  additions  which  human  ingen- 
uity has  devised,  that  the  recognized  basis  of  this  Church  may 
be  "  The  gospel,  the  whole  gospel,  and  nothing  but  the  gospel.'' 
It  is  not  the  truth  of  Christ  which  divides  the  Church  and  mul- 
tiplies sects,  but  the  inventions  of  men  usurping  a  place  among 
the  laws  of  Christ  The  gospel,  the  truth  of  Christ  is  the  only 
cement  which  binds  the  spiritual  temple  of  Grod  together,  and 
we  have  never  yet  been  left  to  such  a  degree  of  spiritual  blind- 
ness as  to  forget  or  deny  this  precious  truth.  Our  only  hope  is 
and  has  been  to  unite  men  in  Christ  and  not  out  of  him. 

Our  brother  speaks  of  the  writer  of  this  Article  as  "  one  who 
has  long  been"  a  chief  influential  champion  of  this  '^  liberal" 
theory  of  church  membership.     The  quotation  marks  around 
the  word  liberal  are  his.     If  by  them  he  means  to  be  understood 
as  quoting  the  word  from  us,  it  is  a  great  injustica     We  shall 
never  belong  to  the  self-styled  liberal  party  in  religion.  Nothing 
can  be  liberal  but  the  candid  and  loving  reception  of  all  the 
truth  which  God  hath  revealed.     Nothing  can  be  Uliberal  but 
the  bigoted  rejection  of  revealed  truth,  or  the  no  less  bigoted 
adherence  to  falsehood  as  though  it  were  sacred  truth.     We 
have  never  claimed  anything  for  what  we  teach,  but  that  in  our 
judgment  it  is  true ;  and  if  it  is,  then  it  is  liberal  enough  for  us. 
The  wounds  of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  not  to^be  healed  by 
disregarding  the  everlasting  distinctions  of  truth  and  falsehood 
in  a  spirit  of  false  and  sickly  liberality,  but  by  courageously 
proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  that  which  is  good.     Why 
we  should  be  charged  with  this  sickly  liberalism,  we  really 
cannot  tell.     We  advise  our  brother  to  be  more  careful  for  the 
future  and  then  he  will  be  more  just 
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And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  inconsistent  with  our 
maintaining,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  absurd  and  monstrous  to  re- 
quire of  every  little  one  in  Christ  who  knocks  at  the  door  of  his 
fold,  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  a  whole  completed  system  of 
Christian  theology.  We  must  construct  all  our  arrangements 
for  church  door-keeping,  so  as  to  receive  him,  though  weak  in 
the  faith,  and  nourish  him,  not  with  "  doubtful  disputations," 
but  with  such  "  milk  for  babes"  as  he  can  digest.  Our  only 
question  is  whether  his  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  is  credible ; 
if  it  is,  we  must  gladly  receive  him,  and  not  tell  him  '^our 
church  is  not  meant  for  such  '  feeble  folk'  as  he ;  he  must  go  to 
such  a  church  as  is  precisely  fitted  for  the  nurture  of  feeble- 
minded children."  If  we  will  persist  in  requiring  at  the  door 
of  our  churches  assent  to  a  creed  which  contains  in  brief  a 
whole  system  of  theology,  we  shall  for  the  most  part  receive 
only  those  who  assent  to  propositions  the  terms  of  which  they 
do  not  understand,  simply  because  the  church  requires  it ;  while 
we  shall  exclude  many  who  would  not  only  "  honor  Christ  in 
this  particular  church"  but  in  any  Christian  church  with  which 
they  might  unite. 

We  are  very  sorry  that  we  are  not  yet  quite  done  with  the  errors 
into  which  this  brother  falls  in  attempting  to  represent  those 
whose  views  he  opposes.  He  says  the  writer  of  this  Article 
writing  for  the  Congregational  Qvtarterly^  Oct,  1871,  '^  takes  the 
ground  of  no  church  government"  The  doctrine  of  that  Arti- 
cle is  that  the  Church  is  wholly  under  the  invisible  and 
spiritual  government  of  God.  Does  our  author  mean  to  say 
that  the  invisible  and  spiritual  government  of  God  over  the 
Church,  which  has  been  an  article  of  Christian  faith  in  all 
ages,  is  a  delusion  ?  That  such  a  government  of  God  is  no 
government  at  all  ?  and  that  a  church  only  thus  governed  is 
*'no  church"?  If  this  is  his  faith,  he  must  settle  the  question 
between  his  own  creed  and  the  orthodox  faith  of  all  ages  as 
best  he  can.  But  if  he  still  holds  that  the  government  of  God 
over  the  Church,  though  invisible  and  spiritual,  is  a  solemn 
and  blessed  reality,  and  that  the  Church  Universal  considered 
as  a  perpetual  society  bound  together  only  by  faith  in  Christ 
and  governed  only  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God  and  the  love 
of  Christ,  is  yet  the  hope  of  humanity,  then  let  him  hasten  to 
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retract  his  very  unjust  representations  of  the  Article  in  the 
Quarterly,  We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  brother,  that 
to  teach  that  the  government  of  God  is  no  government,  because 
it  has  no  human  representative,  and  that  a  society  held  together 
by  so  mighty  a  force  as  the  love  of  Christ,  and  pervaded  by  the 
ever  present  power  of  the  spirit  of  Gk>d,  is  no  society,  because 
its  only  Head  is  Christ,  its  only  laws  the  laws  of  God,  and  its 
only  judiciary  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  is  rather  a  grave 
matter,  and  should  be  well  considered  before,  even  in  the  heat 
of  controversy,  it  is  entered  on. 

We  are  by  no  means  sorry  for  the  publication  of  the  Article 
on  which  we  have  commented.  We  think  Mr.  Gkxxlenow  has 
rendered  a  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  Christian  freedom 
and  unity,  by  stating  thus  clearly  and  definitely  the  assump- 
tions on  which  the  sect  system  must  rest  We  think  he  has 
done  this  accurately  and  thoroughly.  He  was  qualified  to  do 
this  by  the  implicitness  of  his  faith  in  them  and  in  the  super- 
structure which  rests  upon  them.  We  think  such  a  statement 
of  principles  ia  very  timely,  for  thousands  think  the  system  a 
necessity  of  Christian  faith  and  freedom,  without  ever  having 
thought  out  its  fundamental  principles.  When  they  come  dis- 
tinctly to  discern  them,  they  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  accept 
them.  We  think  Pope's  couplet  may,  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety, be  applied  to  this  subject,  with  the  change  of  oolj  a 
single  word : 

Seat  "  18  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  dreaded  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

Our  brother  has  done  much  to  make  the  "  monster"  visible. 
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Article  VIIL— A   NEW   THEORY    OF    MINORITY 

REPRESENTATION. 

The  end  sought  by  all  systems  of  minority  representation  is 
this :  Every  vote  cast  at  the  polls  for  a  member  of  a  law-mak- 
ing assembly  should  count  in  every  vote  taken  in  that  assembly, 
whether  or  not  the  particular  person  voted  for  is  elected. 

The  object  of  this  Article  is  to  show  wherein  the  five  systems 
hitherto  proposed — the  Proxy,  Limited,  and  Cumulative  Vote, 
the  Free  List  or  Registered  Ballot,  and  Mr.  Hare's  Scheme — fail 
and  must  fail  to  compass  this  end,  and  to  suggest  a  sixth  sys- 
tem, which  seems  to  promise  its  accomplishment  First,  how- 
ever, the  necessity  of  some  change  in  our  present  method  must 
be  made  clear.  We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  proofs  of  that  neces- 
sity. About  2,660,000  of  the  6,600.000  voters  who  cast  their 
ballots  for  members  of  the  Forty -third  Congress  have  no  repre- 
sentatives whatever  in  that  body.*  That  is,  our  system  practi- 
cally disfranchises  forty  out  of  every  hundred  men  to  whom  our 
laws  give  the  suffraga  If  we  take  the  votes  for  Grant  and 
Greeley  in  November,  1872,  and  divide  each  by  the  number 
of  congressmen  elected  by  the  party  in  question,  we  find  that 
a  successful  Republican  candidate  required,  on  an  average, 
18,076  votes,  while  a  Liberal,  to  ensure  success,  had  to  get 
80,474.  That  is,  our  system  made  one  Republican  vote  worth 
one-and-three-quarter  Liberal  votes.  The  administration  re- 
ceived 66.98  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote;  the  opposition  44.07 
per  cent.  But  the  respective  strengths  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Forty-third  Congress  are  68.16  and  81.86  per  cent  That  is, 
our  system  has  added  nearly  44  per  cent  to  the  just  congres- 
sional power  of  the  majority.  Some  interesting  tables  in  Mr. 
Salem  Dutcher's  recent  work  on  minority  representation  in 
America,  may  be  condensed  into  the  following: 

*  The  figures  in  this  Article,  except  when  referred  to  other  sources,  are  copied  or 
calculated  from  the  New  York  TrilmM  Almanac  for  1873.  The  especial  figures 
here  quoted  are  obtained  by  adding  the  votes  for  the  defeated  candidates  for  the 
Forty-third  Congress. 
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OongresB.  Popular  Vote.  Quote  of  BleotioiL 

AetnaL 
/7ep.  J>enk  R.  D.  R.      D.        R.     D. 

XL.— 2,179,645    1,825,928     16,350    37,263      142     49      107     84 

XLL— 3,177,215    2,899,168     19,982    34,930      159     83      127  115 

XLIL— 2,786,647    2,726,500     20,549    25,722      136  106      128  119 

Thus  the  Republican  majority  ia  the  Fortieth  Congress 
should  have  been  28,  and  was  98 ;  in  the  Forty -first  it  should 
have  been  12,  and  was  76 ;  and  in  the  Forty-second  the  corres- 
ponding figures  were  4  and  80.  In  the  Forty-third  they  are  34 
and  107.  In  1866,  when  the  Fortieth  Congress  was  chosen,  one 
Republican  vote  had  more  weight  than  two-and-a -quarter  Dem- 
ocratic ones,  and  in  1870,  although  the  increased  numerical 
strength  of  the  Democrats  prevented  any  such  glaring  inequality, 
a  vote  for  the  party  in  power  counteracted  one-and-a-quarter 
votes  against  it* 

The  blame  of  this  state  of  things  rests  on  the  clumsy  machin- 
ery we  use  in  choosing  our  law-makera  It  wastes  nearly  half 
the  raw  material  of  votes  it  has  to  work  upon,  and  gives  an  infe- 
rior sort  of  legislator  as  the  product  of  the  rest  This  demands 
reform.  We  must  have  minority  representation.  The  name 
has  something  of  terror  in  it  to  a  devout  believer  in  vox  mctfori- 
tati^j  vox  Dei — ^a  curiously  groundless  terror,  inasmuch  as  the  only 
way  to  effectually  guard  against  being  ruled  by  a  minority,  is 
to  grant  minority  representation.  The  paradox  is  easily  ex- 
plained. A  majority  of  Congress  may  not  represent  a  majority 
of  the  nation.  Any  147  of  the  292  congressmen  can  carry  a 
vote.     There  are  147  of  them  who  represent  only  1,500,000 

*  Great  Britain  is,  in  this  respect,  worse  off  than  we  are.    To  understand  the  in- 
justice of  the  system  now  in  ▼og:ue  there,  the  reader  has  but  to  refer  to  "  BBsajs 
and  Lectures,  Political  snd  Social,"  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Fawcett,  or  to  the  Bs- 
sajof  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen.  in  MaemiQan*»  Moffomne^  for  NoTember,  1878.     He 
.will  learn  that  one  member  of  the  House  of  Oommons  received  18,292  Totes,  while 
another  got  69 ;  that  **  at  the  general  election  of  1868,  ten  successful  candi- 
dates, in  yarious  places,  polled  159,650  TOtes,  ten  successful  candidates  in  other 
places  polled  1,878  votes,  [and]  ten  unsuccessful  candidates  in  variovis  places  poDcd 
83,117  Totes;'*  that  ten  millions  of  Englishmen  elect  302  members  of  Pariiamen^ 
and  twelve  millions  return  but  187 ;  that,  of  the  fortunate  ten  millions,  1,860,000 
send  eighty-one  members,  while  3,008,000  send  only  twenty-two ;  that  400,000  per- 
sons "  return  to  Parliament  within  three  of  the  number  of  repreaentatiTes  returned 
by  upwards  of  6,250,000  of  their  fellow-countrymen;"  and  that  ''952,000  per- 
sons return  120  members,  against  96  members   returned  by  a  population  of 
about  seven  and  a  half  millions." 
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of  the  6,500,000  votes  cast  for  the  whole  body.*  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  improbable  that  precisely  these  men  should  ever  vote  to- 
gether against  the  145  others,  but  it  is  possible.  In  such  an 
event  a  minority  of  about  one-quarter  would  rule  the  country. 
Other  combinations  by  which  a  somewhat  larger  minority  could 
dictate  the  country's  policy  for  a  term  of  years,  are  not  only 
possible  but  probable.  If  the  worshipper  of  majorities  will 
finish  this  Article,  he  will  find  stated  herein  a  theory  which,  if 
practiced,  would  make  majority  rule  certain  and  minority  repre- 
sentation equally  sure. 

We  repeat,  the  end  sought  is  this :  Every  vote  cast  at  the 
polls  for  a  member  of  a  law-making  assembly  should  count  in 
every  vote  taken  in  that  assembly,  whether  or  not  the  particu- 
lar person  voted  for  is  elected. 

The  Proxy  Vote  regards  every  ballot  cast  for  a  legislative 
candidate  as  an  informal  power-of-attomey,  and  authorizes  him, 
if  elected,  to  throw  as  many  votes  for  or  against  any  proposition 
as  he  has  himself  received  at  the  polls.  In  the  italicised  words 
lies  the  fatal  objection.  If  a  candidate  is  not  elected,  his  sup- 
porters have  no  representation  whatever.  This  scheme,  in  fact, 
merely  makes  the  power  of  local  majorities  greater  even  than  it 
is  now,  and  so  ofiers  a  standing  reward  for  the  increase  of  such 
majorities  by  fraudulent  registration,  felse  returns,  ballot-box 
stuffing,  etc. 

The  Limited  Vote  applies  only  to  elections  in  which  more 
than  two  places  are  to  be  filled.  Every  elector  can  cast  as 
many  votes  as  there  are  vacancies,  less  one.  If  three  men  are 
to  be  chosen,  he  can  vote  for  two ;  if  four,  three.  But  he  can- 
not give  more  than  one  vote  to  one  man.  The  limited"  vote 
fails  to  give  representation  to  any  but  a  large  minority.  Sup- 
pose 1,000  electors  and  three  places  to  be  filled.  A  minority  of 
399  can  elect  nobody,  for  the  majority  of  601  can  cast  1,202  votes? 
which,  divided  among  three  candidates,  will  give  each  400f. 
But  401  electors  can  choose  a  candidate,  because  they  can  throw 
401  votes  for  him,  while  the  remaining  599  can  give  three  can- 
didates only  899  J  votes  apiece.  If  the  599  are  foolish  enough 
to  run  three  men,  the  minority  can  elect  two,  giving  each  401 

♦  Both  these  sums  are  in  round  nnmbera  and  so  only  appprozimately  oorreot 
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votes,  and  so  get  two-thirds  of  the  representation.  Such  cases 
have  occurred  in  England.  If  the  election  results,  as  it  usaallj 
does,  in  giving  the  two-thirds  to  the  majority,  this  is  a  lesser  in- 
justice, but  is  still  unjust  For  then  each  of  their  two  members 
represents  only  299^  electors,  while  the  opposition  delegate 
represents  401.  Thus,  in  whatever  way  the  election  turns  out, 
there  is  a  waste  of  votes,  and  the  minority  gets  too  little  or 
too  much  representation.  In  case  of  an  accidental  vacancy 
under  this  system,  a  direct  majority  vote,  with  its  concomitant 
of  an  entirely  unrepresented  minority,  must  decide  the  succes- 
sion. As  a  secondary  but  important  objection  to  the  limited 
vote,  we  may  mention  that  it  makes  caucus  action  of  very  great 
importance,  since  a  party  by  aiming  at  too  much  may  easily  lose 
its  fair  share  of  power.  This  puts  a  premium  on  bargainings 
between  party  managers  at  the  cost  of  party  voters.  When  the 
relative  strengths  of  the  parties  vary  but  little  from  year  to  year, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  precise  share  of  offices  each  can  win. 
If  each  confines  itself  to  nominating  only  as  many  men  as  it  c^n 
elect,  a  nomination  becomes  equivalent  to  an  election.  When 
this  is  so,  Caucus  is  king.  Both  parties  are  practically  united 
to  crush  independent  movements,  and  these  must  be  strong 
indeed  to  win  the  fight  against  both. 

The  Cumulative  Vote  gives  every  elector  as  many  votes  as 
there  are  places  to  be  filled,  and  allows  him  to  concentrate  or 

scatter  them  as  he  will    Let  the  number  of  vacancies  equal  x. 

1 
A  minority  of  less  than — tt  +  I    loses    all    representation. 

If  there  are  1,000  electors  and  three  vacancies,  i  +  1  of  the 
thousand,  or  261  men,  can  secure  one  member  (which  is  more 
than  their  share),  but  any  less  number  must  go  unrepresented. 
For  the  251  can  throw  753  ballots,  while  the  majority  of  749 
can  give  three  candidates  only  749  votes  apiece.  But  if  the 
minority  numbers  250,  the  four  candidates  have  a  tie  vote  of 
750  each.  Again,  if  the  minority  of  251  runs  two  men,  neither 
of  them  will  be  elected,  for  their  average  vote  will  be  only 
876i,  which  is  below  the  average  vote  of  their  three  opponents. 
Again,  a  very  large  minority  fails  to  elect  its  fair  quota.  Let 
the  thousand  electors  stand  505  to  495.  The  minority  can  get 
but  one  member,  provided  their  opponents  concentrate  on  twa 
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For  the  latter  can  east  1,515  votes,  or  757i  for  each  of  the  two, 
while  the  former's  1,485,  divided  among  two,  gives  each  but 
742i.  In  this  case,  their  single  member  represents  496  men, 
while  the  other  two  have  a  constituency  between  them  of  only 
505.  The  Cumulative  Vote  is  apt  to  involve  a  great  waste  of 
votes.  In  the  election  by  it  of  the  London  School  Board,  the 
leading  candidate,  Miss  Garrett,  received  nearly  50,000  votes, 
while  her  colleagues  were  elected  by  from  8,000  to  18,000,  and 
50,000  were  wholly  lost  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  first  trial  of  the  system  on  a  large  scale,  but  it 
is  evident  that  great  waste  is  its  very  possible  concomitant. 
The  same  objections  that  we  have  urged  against  the  Limited 
Vote  in  regard  to  the  filling  of  accidental  vacancies  and  the  mak- 
ing nomination  equivalent  to  election,  when  the  party-strength 
does  not  vary,  have  equal  weight  against  the  Cumulative  Vote. 
The  Free  List  or  Begistered  Ballot  system  provides  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  citizens  shall  make  nominations  by  depositing 
with  some  official  a  list  of  names,  the  number  of  which  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  of  places  to  be  filled.  The  quota 
necessary  for  a  candidate's  election  is  found  by  dividing  the 
number  of  voters  by  the  number  of  vacancies.  Suppose  there 
are  1,000  voters  and  ten  vacanciea  The  quota  is  then  100. 
Four  tickets  are  in  nomination.  The  first  receives  850,  the 
second  800,  the  third  274,  and  the  fourth  76.  As  the  first  has 
three  times  the  quota,  the  first  three  men  on  it  are  elected. 
The  second  carries  three  and  the  third  two.  There  are  now 
eight  men  elected.  The  two  largest  remainders  are  those  for 
the  fourth  and  the  third  tickets,  76  and  74.  The  first  nominee 
of  the  fourth  and  the  third  of  the  third  are  therefore  chosen. 
The  figures  of  this  explanation  show  one  great  objection  to  the 
scheme.  The  men  elected  on  the  four  tickets  represent  respec- 
tively 116|,  100,  91^,  and  76  citizens.  Since  76  ballots  suffice 
to  elect  a  candidate,  there  is  a  total  waste  of  240  out  of  1,000 
votes,  or  24  per  cent  If  the  votes  are  more  equally  dis- 
tributed, the  waste  is  smaller,  but  a  minority  of  less  than  half 
a  quota  may  be  wholly  unrepresented.  If  900  votes  have  been 
exhausted  in  electing  nine  candidates,  and  the  two  remainders 
are  51  and  49,  the  latter  is  cancelled.  To  the  Free  List,  too, 
apply  the  last  two  objections  made  to  the  Limited  and  Cumula- 
tive Vote. 
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The  fifth  of  the  schemes  now  before  the  public  is  the  one 
which  bears  Mr.  Hare  s  name  in  England  and  America,  although 
it  has  been  practiced  in  Norway  for  half-a-century,  and  in  Den- 
mark since  its  introduction  there  in  1856  by  Mr.  Andrse.    This 
is  the  best  in  theory  and  has  proved  most  successful  in  practice. 
It  is,  in  brief,  as  follows:    The  quota  of  votes  necessaiy  to 
elect  a  candidate  is  found  as  it  is  under  the  Free  List.     Every 
elector   has   several  names  written  or  printed  on  his  ballot 
When  the  ballots  are  all  deposited,  they  are  taken  from  the  box 
one  by  one,  and  credited  to  the  name  which  is  first  upon  each. 
If  the  full  quota  necessary  to  election  has  already  been  cast  for 
this  first  name,  the  ballot  is  credited  to  the  second  name,  and 
so  on  till  all  the  full  quotas  have  been  ascertained.     The  largest 
fractions  of  quotas  then  elect,  as  under  the  Free  List  system. 
There  are  three  grave  objections  to  this  admirable   scheme. 
First,  in  transferring  votes,  the  wishes  of  very  many  of  the 
electors  may  be  wholly  ignored.     Suppose  5,000  electors  and 
two  men  to  be  chosen.     A  is  the  first  choice  of  the  whole  5,000. 
B  and  C  each  stand  second  on  2,500  papers.     It  is  evident  that 
it  makes  a  very  great  difierence  which  2,600  votes  are  counted 
for  A.    Again,  suppose  B  to  stand  second  on  8,700  papers  and 
G  on  1,800.    If  all  the  votes  counted  for  A  have  B  as  second 
choice,  the  latter*s  remaining  1,200  votes  are  eclipsed  by  C*s 
1,800,  and  the  latter  is  elected,  although  B's  real  majority  over 
him  is  2,400.     These  extreme  cases  are  unlikely  to  happen,  but 
somewhat  similar  ones  are  inevitable.     In  every  election  the 
element  of  chance  is  introduced  and  the  element  of  choice  cor- 
respondingly disregarded.     Second,  there  may  be  no  represen- 
tation whatever  for  any  number  of  voters  less  than  half-a-quota. 
In  Massachusetts  the  congressional  quota  would  be  (191,949 
-r  11  =)  17,450.     When  the  ballots  were  counted,  it  would 
take  174,500  to  elect  the  first  ten  representatives.     This  leaves 
17,449.     K  anybody  had  8,725  of  these,  he  would  be  chosen. 
Then  8,724  would  have  no  weight,  even  if  they  had  all  been 
cast  for  one  candidate.     This  is  a  loss  of  4.54  per  cent.,  which 
would  amount  to  nearly  800,000  votes  in  the  whole  country.* 

*  In  the  well-known  case  of  the  election  of  directors  of  the  New  En^and 
Sodetj  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  1871,  bj  Mr.  Hare's  system,  two  of  the  46  votes  were 
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If  there  were  many  scattering  votes,  a  plurality  of  two  or  three 
thousand  might  elect,  and  leave  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
voters  in  one  State  without  representation.  Third,  all  vacancies 
occurring  between  the  general  elections  would  necessarily  be 
filled  by  a  direct  majority  vote.  The  minority  at  such  an 
election,  however  large,  would  be  robbed  of  all  representation. 

Thus  the  five  systems  hitherto  proposed  all  fail  to  compass 
the  end  of  making  every  vote  cast  at  the  polls  for  a  member  of 
a  law-making  assembly  count  in  every  vote  taken  in  that  as- 
sembly, whether  or  not  the  particular  person  voted  for  is 
elected. 

The  problem  still  remains.     Here  is  its  possible  solution : — 

After  every  general  election  of  a  law-making  body,  let  the 
aggregate  number  of  votes  cast  by  each  party  be  ascertained. 
Divide  this  by  the  number  of  representatives  elected  by  the 
party  in  question.  The  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  votes 
which  each  of  those  representatives  is  entitled  to  cast 

Suppose  that  of  6,500,000  voters,  8,500,000  belong  to  one 
party  and  8,000,000  to  ,the  other.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Congress  chosen  by  these  voters  would  stand  200  to  100.  This 
estimate  gives  less  proportional  weight  to  the  majority  thain  it 
has  in  the  Forty-third  Congress.  While  the  parties  in  the 
nation  were  as  seven  to  six,  they  would  be  in  the  House  as 
two  to  one.  The  legal  majority  in  the  latter  would  be  100 ; 
the  equitable  one  28.  But  apply  the  plan  here  proposed. 
Each  of  the  minority  has  (8,000,000-f-100=)  80,000  votes; 
each  of  the  majority  (8,500,000-r200=)  17,500  votes.  The 
end  sought  for  is  attained.  The  strength  of  each  party  in  the 
House  becomes  a  precise  index  to  its  strength  in  the  nation. 
Every  vote  cast  at  the  polls  counts  in  every  vote  taken  in  the 
House.     There  is  not  an  unrepresented  man  in  the  country.* 

Four  questions  demand  consideration. 

How  would  the  vote  of  an  independent  congressman  be  reck- 
oned ?     If  he  were  sut  generis,  he  would  cast  the  number  of 

lost  This  was  a  loes  of  40  per  cent  of  a  quota,  and  4. 34  per  cent  of  the  whole  Tote. 
Mr.  Lytton'a  official  report  of  the  working  of  the  Andres  (L  &,  the  Hare)  sjstem 
in  Denmark  giyes  no  atatistics  of  waste. 

*  This  plan  has  never  been  published,  to  our  knowledge,  except  in  a  brief  note 
by  the  author  of  this  Article  in  The  Chieaqo  IH&imw  of  October,  1872. 
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votes  lie  received.  The  ballots  thrown  for  the  man  he  de- 
feated would  go,  of  coarse,  to  that  man^s  party.  This  ques- 
tion, however,  suggests  another.  If  an  independent  candidate 
were  defeated,  how  could  his  supporters  be  represented  ?  Their 
votes  could  be  added  to  the  quota  of  a  successful  independent, 
or  could  go  to  swell  the  sum-total  of  one  of  the  two  great 
parties,  as  they  might  desire.  Their  wishes  in  this  respect 
might  be  expressed  on  their  ballots.  The  weakest  point  of  the 
new  plan  is  that  it  does  not  encourage  independent  candidacies 
as  most  of  the  other  systems,  notably  Mr.  Hare's,  do.  But  it 
does  not  vie,  properly  speaking,  with  those  systems.  Its  field 
is  different  It  is  a  possible  supplement  to  all  of  them,  taking 
up  the  question  where  they  leave  it  and  righting  the  wrongs,  be 
they  great  or  small,  which  they  have  worked.  It  prevents  the 
great  waste  of  votes  involved  in  each  and  every  one  of  tbem 
as  well  as  the  greater  waste  caused  by  the  mechanism  now  in 
use.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  electoral  system  possible 
would  be  Mr.  Hare's  plans  supplemented  by  the  one  here  pro- 
posed. 

Would  proper  local  representation  be  prevented?  The  for- 
tunate candidates  of  the  administration,  for  instance,  might 
come  almost  wholly  from  manufacturing  districts,  but  they 
would  cast  the  votes  of  the  agricultural  administrationists  as 
welL  The  obvious  answer  is  that  the  latter  would  be  well 
enough  represented,  as  agriculturists,  by  the  opposition  candi- 
date elected  from  their  district,  and  that  the  proposed  plan, 
while  it  in  no  way  abridged  such  representation,  would  give 
them  in  addition  representation  as  politicians.  If,  however, 
the  paramount  question  should  be  free  trade,  would  it  be  just 
to  allow  the  successful  candidates  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  con- 
stituents want  raw  iron  protected,  to  cast  the  votes  received  by 
the  unsuccessful  candidates  in  Connecticut,  whose  would-be 
constituents  want  manufactured  iron  protected  7  It  is  at  once 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  our  protectionists  that  they  join 
hands  all  around  and  try  to  take  care  of  everything.  If  this 
policy  should  ever  be  abandoned,  if  each  producing  interest 
should  try  to  get  protection  renewed  for  itself  and  abolished 
for  others,  the  system  would  fall  instanter.  Since  this  is  so, 
there  is  small  danger  from  the  cause  here  noted.     Probably  no 
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similar  dilemma,  based  on  any  other  question,  could  be  formed. 
Of  course  congressmen  would  sometimes  vote,  as  they  do  now, 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  both  their  remote  and  immediate 
constituents,  but  this  is  necessary  and  not  undesirable  in  a  rep- 
resentative, as  distinguished  from  a  delegate,  government 

Would  there  not  be  more  fraudulent  returns,  when  they 
would  be  felt  by  the  whole  country  as  well  as  by  one  State  ? 
Spread  over  a  larger  surface,  they  would  be  felt  less  than  they 
are  now.  Taking  the  figures  already  given, — a  vote  of 
6,500,000,  divided  into  parties  of  8,500,000  and  8,000,000,  rep- 
resented in  Congress  by  200  and  100  members  respectively, — 
suppose  a  ballot-box  stuffing  of  50,000  votes  in  favor  of  the 
former.  This  would  doubtless  ensure  the  election  of  ten  more 
representatives.  Under  the  present  system  this  would  give  the 
party  in  power  210  congressmen  to  90  of  the  opposition. 
Under  the  proposed  plan  it  would  give  the  party  in  power  a 
voting  strength  of  8,550,000  to  8,000,000,  or  355  to  800.  In 
the  first  case  the  j&aud  would  increase  the  party  strength  by  10 
per  cent ;  in  the  second,  it  would  increase  it  by  1.48  per  cent 

Would  the  process  of  recording  the  votes  of  the  House  be 
so  slow  as  to  retard  business  ?  After  two  or  three  days'  experi- 
ence under  the  apportionment  that  would  follow  each  general 
election,  a  good  mathematician  could  reckon  the  result  of  a 
doubtful  vote  about  as  quickly  as  if  it  were  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  this  system  are  these : — 

It  would  make  every  vote  cast  at  the  polls  for  a  member 
of  a  law-making  assembly  count  in  every  vote  taken  in  that 
assembly,  whether  or  not  the  particular  person  voted  for  was 
elected 

By  giving  every  vote  its  proper  weight,  it  would  bring  many 
Habitual  absentees  to  the  polls,  and  would  thus  tend  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  public  interest  in  the  country's  welfera 

It  would  involve  no  sweeping  changes  either  in  electoral  dis- 
tricts or  in  modes  of  election.  It  would  allow  the  ignorant 
suffragan  to  vote  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do.  He  would  not  be 
perplexed  by  new  methods.  All  the  necessary  calculations 
would  be  made  for  him  after  the  election.  The  scheme  would 
therefore  be  comparatively  easy  to  introduce. 

VOL.  xxxiii.  88 
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It  would  allow  an  accidental  vacancy  to  be  filled  at  once, 
without  leaving  the  minority  in  the  particular  district  without 
representation.  The  new  figures  from  this  district  would  be 
substituted  for  the  old  ones  in  the  aggregate  vote  of  each 
party ;  each  aggregate  would  be  divided  as  before ;  and  the 
quotient  would  be  the  number  of  votes  which  every  represeDta- 
tive  of  the  party  in  question  would  now  be  entitled  to  cast 
In  satis&otorily  meeting  this  dilemma,  the  system  differs  from 
all  other  proposed  plans. 

It  would  put  a  st(^  to  the  crying  sin  of  "  gerrymandering" 
by  making  it  useless.    A  vote,  wherever  cast,  would  count 

It  would  greatly  diminish  the  effect  of  fraud* 
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Abticlb  IX.  —  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THBOLOGICALy   BELIQIOUS,   AND  PHILOSOPHICAL. 

FoBGiYENsss  AND  Law.* — ^This  volume  has  been  awaited  with 
the  more  interest  by  many  of  Dr.  Boshnell's  admirers  from  vague 
expectations  raised  as  to  the  relation  it  would  bear  to  the  views 
propounded  in  some  of  his  foregoing  works.  That  relation  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  "  advertisement"  or  preface.  It  proposes  *'  a 
discontinuance  of  the  last  half,"  the  third  and  fourth  parts,  of  his 
'*  former  treatise,  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  and  "  is  put  forth  to 
occupy  the  place  made  vacant."  His  "  design  is,  at  some  future 
time,  to  put  the  former  first  half  and  this  last  new  half  together, 
and  recompose  the  treatise  in  a  form  to  more  satisfactorily  repre- 
sent what"  he  *'  would  like  to  say  of  the  whole  subject."  The 
**  not  less  weighty  part,"  which  he  retains,  relates  "  to  Christ  as  a 
power  on  character."  That  which  this  work  supersedes  is  "  what 
is  included  topically  in  our  theology  under  the  head  of  atonement" 
— ^the  God-ward  side  or  bearing  of  Christ*s  sacrifice — which  he 
admits  *'  may  justly  be  more  dear  to  us  all  that  so  many  of  the 
best  and  holiest  believers  of  the  past  ages  have  found  their  life 
centered  in  it."  It  is  characteristic  of  his  discernment  and  his 
candor  thus  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  department  of 
the  subject,  which  to  many  he  has  before  seemed  to  underrate  or 
deny ;  yet  we  think  injustice  is  done  by  overstatement  to  "  the 
vast  majority  of  disciples"  when  he  says  that  to  them  this  ''  has 
been  and  still  is  the  whole  topic ;"  for,  ably  and  eloquently  as  he 
has  expounded  the  bearing  of  Christ's  work  ''  as  a  power  on  char- 
acter," we  cannot  concede  that  it  has  been  by  them  so  entirely 
overlooked.  Rather  we  should  say  that  according  to  their  own 
testimony  Christ's  power  on  character  in  their  experience  has  lain 
largely  in  their  conception,  however  imperfect  or  partial  this  may 
have  been,  of  his  sacrificial  work.  One  thing  is  certain  and 
really  wonderful  to  all  readers  of  this  volume  who  know  the 
author,  and  that  is  his  indomitable  enterprise  and  unabated  intel- 
lectual vigor,  amidst  physical  infirmities  that  have  clung  to  him 
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these  many  years  as  if  ordained  for  a  new  proof  of  the  mind's 
superiority  to  the  body,  and  eepeoially  of  "man's  unconquerable 
wilL"  After  the  ten  volumes  (enumerated  before  the  title-page) 
which  have  brought  hira  desirable  renown,  another  man's  ambition 
might  have  rested  on  his  laurels,  but  like  a  prophet  he  has  stdll 
wrought  on  by  the  momentum  of  his  message,  nor  has  his  genius, 
as  tried  by  former  achievements,  here  come  short  of  itself.  The 
powerful  writiug  in  all  these  pages  scarcely  needed  his  name  to 
indicate  the  author.  For  compaaa  of  language,  vivid  imagery, 
flow  and  fervor  of  thought,  and  what  we  must  call "  inspirational" 
gleams  and  flashes,  they  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  their 
predecesBors.  Particulariy  we  refer  to  the  whole  account  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  "  propitiation"  required  to  the  sentiments  <rf 
the  divine  nature  through  the  "  cost  made"  in  order  to  fbi^ive- 
nees,  and  to  what  is  said  in  the  6rst  article  of  the  fourth  chapter, 
of  *'  sin"  as  distinguished  from  "  dns,"  and  of  the  "  defects  of  the 
old  methods  "  as  compared  with  Christ's  reproofs.  We  make  no 
attempt  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  book,  which  onr  resden 
will  hasten  to  learn  for  themselves.  Hie  iDtroduotion  shows  how 
the  author  conceives  himself  to  have  been  led  into  new  views  here 
opened,  reafBnns  "the  moral  view  of  atonement,"  notes  modem 
changes  in  theological  thought,  and  vindicates,  in  view  of  the  times, 
a  revision  of  current  doctrine.  The  first  chapter  on  '*  Forgive- 
ness and  Propitiation,  withont  Expiation,"  while  not  taking  back 
what  he  has  before  maintained,  or  accepting  the  "  legal"  or  "  for- 
ensic" views,  is  an  advance  on  his  former  position,  setting  forth  a 
more  positive  doctrine,  ascribing  to  Christ's  work  a  real  propitia- 
tion on  the  divine  side,  and  thus  far  meeting  a  want  left  by  the 
earlier  treatise.  He  rightly  appeals  to  human  analogies  for  the 
necessity  of  some  propitiation  ;  but  here  his  rationalistic  admirers 
may  complain  of  something  like  antbropomorphiBm,  while  other 
admirers,  more  orthodox,  may  ask  why  be  should  not  as  wel! 
appeal  also  to  other  human  analogies  in  the  legal  and  judicial 
processes  of  society.  The  sort  of  propitiation  he  contends  for 
does  not  seem  to  us  so  novel  as  he  supposes,  nor  so  contrary  to 
curr«iit  conceptiona  The  citations  &om  Shedd  and  Wessel  (page 
be  accepted  by  many  others  in  the  same  qualified  sense 
1.  Yet  there  is  great  power  and  novel  impressivenes^  in 
aell'a  interpretation  here  of  the  divine  from  the  human. 
)ee  too  that  many  an  orthodox  believer  has  substantially 
liat  is  expressed  so  well  in  the  citation  from  Edwards 
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(p.  20)  in  the  Introduction.  Pro£  Hovey,  in  the  same  book  which 
is  partly  a  review  of  Dr.  BashiielPB  earlier  discossion,  when  adopt- 
ing the  most  extreme  doctrine  of  Christ's  substitution  even  to  the 
extent  of  his  partaking  of  the  remorse  of  sinners,  seems  to  resolve 
it  into  substantially  this.  The  second  chapter,  on  ^^Law  and 
Commandment,''  the  latter  importing  Christ's  exposition  and 
gracious  work,  we  think  will  be  held  to  be  even  more  valuable 
than  the  first  The  two  words  indeed,  exegetically  considered, 
may  not  be  admitted  to  bear  the  stress  here  laid  on  them  as  re- 
lated to  one  another,  and  the  author  disclaims  for  them  (p.  100) 
the  uniform  rigid  distinction.  Yet  the  two  fiEictors  in  redemption 
here  intended  are  admirably  so  set  forth  as  not  to  displace  or  dis. 
honor  either,  but  rather  to  harmonize  and  exalt  both  in  the  work 
of  man's  recovery.^  The  third  chapter,  on  "  Justification  by  Faith," 
reaffirms  and  amplifies  what  the  author  is  understood  to  have 
maintained  before,  with  the  same  divergence  from  the  received 
Protestant  doctrine.  In  admiring  the  great  Reformer  while  dis- 
senting from  his  favorite  *' article,"  he  is  still  obliged  to  say, 
^'  Luther's  head  did  not  understand  his  heart"  We  think,  however, 
that  in  so  entirely  excluding  from  justification  what  is  called  the 
''  legal"  or  ^'forensic"  element,  he  differs  as  well  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  as  from  the  Lutheran  doctrine ;  for  instead  of  making 
justification  and  sanctification  '^  virtually  identical"  (p.  210),  we 
understand  the  Romanists  by  the  former  term  (whatever  else  they 
include)  to  make  account  of  the  pardon  of  sin  on  the  ground  of 
the  atonement,  holding  the  expiation  and  merits  of  Christ  to  be 
the  foundation  of  forgiveness.  Pardon  on  this  ground  they  would 
make  a  positive,  though  not  the  main,  element  of  justification. 
The  fourth  chapter  is  on  '^  the  threefold  doctrine  of  Christ  con- 
cerning Himself,"  or  the  Spirit's  work  "  in  and  by  Christ's  work," 
in  reproving  '*  the  world  of  sin  and  of  rightousness  and  of  judg- 
ment" (John  xyi,  7-16).  We  must  still,  with  those  whom  we 
reckon  the  best  critics,  interpret  "  the  prince  of  this  world"  of 
Satan,  while  the  author's  doctrine  as  before  developed  makes  it 
evil  as  "a  fearfully  despotic  organizer"  (p.  237).  The  largest 
treatment  of  the  passage  under  consideration  we  have  found  in 
Hare's  "  Mission  of  the  Comforter."  But  Dr.  Bushnell's  discus- 
sion here  is  exceedingly  rich  and  suggestive,  and  indeed  we 
scarcely  know  any  part  of  his  writings  more  vivid  in  conception, 
or  at  once  more  just  in  thought  and  brilliant  in  style  than  some  of 
these  pages.  In  fact,  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  these  high 
qualities  in  his  treatises  and  sermons  that  to  note  them  may  seen^ 
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BuperflnouB.  We  may  add  that  while  it  is  his  lot,  and  one  that  he 
accepts,  to  differ  in  important  respects  from  the  several  ^systems 
of  theology,*'  the  followers  of  each,  though  disliking  his  dissent  on 
one  point,  welcome  his  agreement  with  them  on  another,  and  he 
must  needs  lind  many  earnest  readers.  He  sheds  light  on  every 
subject  that  he  treats  of^  though  it  may  not  take  the  course  nor 
exhibit  the  results  most  expected  or  desired.  Dealing  freely  with 
ancient  forms  of  truth,  it  is  his  habit  to  despoil  them  of  some 
cherished  meaning  and  then  to  enrich  them  with  another  to  be 
also  cherished.  In  the  meantime  such  thinking  as  his  quickens 
his  readers,  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  vindicating  as  it  does  the 
supernatural  element  in  Christianity  and  the  divinity  and  grace 
of  its  Head,  in  the  result  it  will  have  enriched  theology. 


BOWNB    ON    THK    PhILOSOPHT    OF    HkRBRBT    SpSKCKR.* * 

volume  will  be  recognized  by  our  readers  as  a  reproduc- 
tion, with  some  modifications,  of  Essays  that  appeared  in  the 
New  Miglander  during  the  year  1872.  Few  who  then  read 
them  will  have  forgotten  the  searching  criticism  to  which  they 
subjected  Mr.  Spencer's  Principles  of  Philosophy,  or  the  lucid  and 
damaging  exposure  of  his  errors  which  they  so  successfully  made 
It  is  seldom  that  a  critic,  before  unknown,  has  attracted  by  his 
first  published  writings  so  general  an  attention  as  was  bestowed 
upon  these  essays ;  or  awakened  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  ab- 
stract themes  of  philosophy. 

The  attempt  itself  is  quite  an  adventurous  one.  A  new  comer, 
with  no  prestige  of  reputation,  and  little  aid  of  experience,  ent^^ 
the  lists,  for  a  strife  a  Voutrance  with  the  disciplined  and  mature 
combatant  who  has  long  held  public  admiration,  and  who  now, 
since  the  death  of  Hamilton  and  Mill,  is  the  acknowledged 
champion  of  his  party ;  but  the  issue  is  not  even  doubtful  There 
has  been  but  one  voice  among  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
critical  estimate  of  such  conflicts.  Mr.  Bowne's  conduct  of  the 
contest  may  be  somewhat  open  to  criticism,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  more  eager  and  enthusiastic  than  considerate  towards  his  difr- 
tinguished  opponent ;  but  that  is  a  small  matter.  The  unusual 
vigor  of  his  onset  cannot  be  questioned ;  the  general  fairness  of 
his  allegations  is  unimpeachable ;  and  the  essential  success  of  his 
bold  undertaking  is  beyond  dispute. 

*  The  Phihaophy  of  Herbert  Spenoar :  being  an  Examination  of  the  First  Prind- 
plea  of  his  System.  By  B.  P.  Bownx,  A.B.  New  York:  Nelson  ft  PhUIipa  (Sn- 
dnnati :  Hitchcock  k  Walden. 
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Mr.  Bowne  has  confined  himself  to  the  subject  mentioned  in  his 
title,  and  assails  Mr.  Spencer  only  upon  the  Aindamental  points  of 
his  philosophy.  It  is  no  part  of  his  design  to  call  in  question  the 
ample  extent  of  Mr.  Spencer's  acquisitions,  his  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  our  age,  or  even  the  value  of  his 
varied  and  ingenious  suggestions,  in  any  of  the  numerous  depart- 
ments of  investigation  over  which  his  encyclopssdic  volumes  ex- 
tend. It  is  only  within  the  province  of  psychology  that  Mr.  Bowne 
questions  his  opponent's  claims  to  respect;  and  even  here  he 
assails  only  the  few  grand  principles  of  the  system.  These,  how- 
ever, he  subjects  to  a  rigid  investigation,  and  probes  them  with  a 
penetration  which  it  will  be  useless  to  affect  to  despise. 

On  these  points  he  shows  that  the  new  philosophy  is  weak. 
He  shows  that  the  grand  admission  by  which  Mr.  Spencer  would 
defend  his  system  from  the  reproach  of  Atheism — the  admission  of 
a  fundamental  ground  of  phenomena,  which  is  Infinite,  but  Un- 
knowable— ^is  fieitally  at  variance  with  its  author's  own  objections 
against  a  self-existent  God ;  that  Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  Abso- 
lute derives  its  force  wholly  from  a  confusion  of  the  different 
senses  in  which  the  term  is  employed,  and  that  a  careful  discrimi- 
nation of  these  reduces  it  to  a  plain  fallacy ;  and  that  his  assertion 
that  the  Infinite  is  inconceivable,  applies  to  no  infinite  in  existence, 
but  only  to  one  in  the  fancy  of  a  metaphysical  theorist.  Espec- 
ially does  he  illustrate  the  weakness  of  the  system  in  the  demon- 
strated inconsistency  of  its  two  great  parts.  He  shows  that  the 
philosophy  of  '^  the  Unknowable  "  is  constructed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  necessities  of  thought  afford  no  adequate  ground  for 
affirming  a  necessity  of  being  or  fact ;  while  in  the  philosophy  of 
*'  the  Knowable,"  the  author  forgets  utterly  this  whole  and  sole 
ground  of  his  former  reasonings,  and  offers  the  necessities  of 
thought  as  the  all-sufficient  basis  of  his  scheme. 

The  same  critical  and  discriminating  method  Mr.  Bowne  carries 
through  those  portions  of  Spencer's  philosophy  which  affect  our 
conclusions  in  religion  and  in  morals;  and  everywhere  he  finds 
the  same  fetal  defects.  Nowhere  is  Mr.  Spencer  in  harmony  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  human  thought,  in  the  assumptions 
which  he  postulates  as  the  basis  of  his  system ;  and  nowhere  is  he 
consistent  with  his  own  assumptions,  in  the  scheme  which  he  con- 
structs. The  dryness  of  the  discussion  is  relieved  by  an  occasional 
gleam  of  humor  or  a  keen  thrust  of  sarcasm ;  and  often  by  passages 
of  suggestive  thought  that  possess  great  beauty. 

Altogether,  the  treatise  is  one  of  uncommon  merit  and  interest. 
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It  thoroughly  accomplishes  its  main  work,  and  impeaches  the 
character  of  this  system  of  belief  or  no  belief,  with  a  success  by 
which  the  philosophical  authority  of  Mr.  Spencer  must  be  permv 
nently  impaired. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Bowne  in  the  arena  of  philosopbical  dis- 
cussion will  be  to  the  religious  public  a  mAtter  of  congratulation, 
not  only  from  the  interest  and  success  of  his  present  effort,  but 
from  the  hope  which  it  holds  out  of  future  discussions  in  the  same 
important  field. 

Chbistubb's  Modbbn  Doubt  and  Ghristean  Bbubf.* — There 
are  eight  lectures  in  this  book,  the  titles  being  as  foUows  :  The 
Existing  Breach  between  Modem  Culture  and  Christianity; 
Reason  and  Reflection;  Modem  non-Biblical  Conceptions  of  God; 
the  Theology  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Church;  the  Modem 
Negation  of  Miracles ;  Modem  Anti-Miraculous  Accounts  of  the 
Life  of  Christ ;  Modem  Denials  of  the  Resurrection ;  the  Modem 
Critical  Theory  of  Primitiye  Christianity.  The  field  is  extenaiTe. 
The  topics  are  handled  with  laudable  candor.  The  best  infiuence 
of  Dr.  Christlieb,  as  we  judge,  in  his  recent  yisit  to  America,  was 
through  his  earnest  plea  for  a  larger  tolerance,  and  his  demand 
for  such  concessions  on  the  part  of  Christian  apologists  as  the  re- 
sults of  sound  criticism  require.  In  the  present  volume,  among 
other  important  themes,  the  Tubingen  school  is  copiously  dis^ 
cussed.  Dr.  Christlieb  was  a  pupil  of  Banr,  and  although  he 
differs  in  his  theology  toto  coelo  from  the  Tubingen  Doctor,  he 
at  the  same  time  knows  how  to  pay  due  respect  to  his  vigor, 
industry,  and  extraordinary  acquirements.  For  their  tone  and 
temper  these  lectures  deserve  much  praise.  They  contain  valuable 
thoughts  pertaining  to  Christian  docrine,  as  well  as  good  argu- 
ments in  defense  of  Christian  revelation. 

.Henby  Rogers'  Lkctubes  on  the  Superhuman  Origin  of  the 
Bible  f  are  scarcely  equal  in  point  and  speech  to  his  well-known 
Eclipse  of  Faith,  but  they  take  more  than  a  respectable  position 
among  the  many  defences  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  with  which 

*OhritUieb*a  Modem  I>ovbt  and  ChrigHan  Belief:  A  series  of  apologetic  lectures 
addieaaed  to  earnest  seekers  after  tmth.  By  Thbqdobx  Ghbibtlisb,  D.D., 
Umversity  Preacher  and  Professor  of  Theology  at  Bonn.  Translated,  witii  &e 
author's  sanction,  chiefly  by  the  Bev.  H.  W.  Weitbrecht,  PIlD.,  and  edited  by 
Bev.  T.  L.  Kingsbury,  M.A.    New  York:  Soribner,  Ajrmstrong  k  Go.     1874. 

f  The  Superhvman  Origin  of  (he  Bible  inferred  from  iiaelf.  By  HSVRT  Bo«B8, 
author  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faitb.    New  Yotk :  Scribner,  Armstrong  k  Go.    1874. 
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the  press  at  the  present  day  seems  to  be  almost  burdened.  Many 
of  the  trains  of  thought  are  striking  and  original.  We  miss  in  it 
some  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  historic  sense,  and  of  the  combina- 
tion of  critical  scholarship  with  the  historic  imagination.  It  will 
find  abundance  of  readers,  however,  for  its  unquestioned  and 
striking  merits. 

The  Absna  and  thb  Thbonb.* — The  title  of  this  book  gives 
no  idea  of  the  contents,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  contents 
could  have  suggested  the  title.  The  table  of  contents  is  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  The  Field;  2.  The  Defeat;  3.  The  Triumph;  4.  The 
King.  We  look  for  four  chapters  connected  in  some  way  with 
one  another.  But  we  iind  four  independent  discourses,  having  no 
special  relation  to  each  other.  The  first  is  an  astronomical  dis- 
course designed  to  make  it  appear  probable  that  the  earth  alone  is 
inhabited ;  the  second  is  on  Judas ;  the  third  on  Job ;  the  fourth 
on  the  position  of  man  on  the  earth.  The  first  discourse  is  quite 
interesting  and  instructive.  We  see  nothing  particularly  striking 
in  the  others.  At  all  events,  made  up  as  the  book  is,  it  is  inevit- 
ably disappointing. 

Lanob's  Commektabt  on  Revelation. f — This  is  the  last  vol- 
ume in  the  extended  commentary  on  the  New  Testament  by  Dr. 
Lauge  and  his  associates,  which  Professor  Schaff  has  been  intro- 
ducing into  this  country.  It  resembles  the  former  ones  both  in 
the  general  plan,  according  to  which  it  was  originally  prepared, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  additions  made  by  the  American 
editor.  Dr.  Lange,  who  is  himself  the  author  of  this  part  of  his 
great  work,  brings  the  same  peculiar  powers  of  mind  to  the  exam- 
ination of  the  Apocalypse,  which  his  readers  have  observed  else- 
where in  his  writings.  But  as  this  book  afibrds  special  opportu- 
nity for  the  operation  of  these  peculiarities,  they  are  displayed 
most  fiilly  in  this  volume.  In  his  introductory  treatise  he  dis- 
cusses at  length  the  characteristics  of  apocalyptics  in  general,  and 

*  The  Arena  and  the  Throne.  By  L.  T.  Towitsbnd,  D.D.,  author  of  Credo,  Ac. 
Boston:  Lee  ft  Shepard.     1874.    pp.  264. 

%  Lomge^B  Oommeniary,  American  Translation  by  JDr.  Phzup  Sohaff  and 
others.  YoL  X.  The  ReoeUMon  of  Johi^  Expounded  by  Jomr  Petrb  LAiras, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Bonn.  Translated  from  the  Gor- 
man by  EyxLorA  Moobb.  Enlarged  and  edited  by  E.  B.  Csaven,  D.D.,  Pastor  of 
the  Third  Presbjterian  Church  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Together  with  a  Double  Alpha- 
betical Index  to  all  the  Ten  Volumes  of  the  New  Testament,  by  John  H.  Woods, 
A.M.    New  York :  Armstrong  k  Co.    1874.    8vo,  pp.  491. 
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after  discovering  what  he  regarcU  as  the  true  view  with  respect  to 
their  essential  elements,  and  the  correct  theory  of  their  symbolism, 
he  applies  his  oondasions  to  the  work  of  St.  John.  This  work  he 
jnstly  considers  as  the  highest  development  and  crown,  as  it  were, 
of  all  the  writings  of  its  class.  His  introductory  treatise  ia  an  ex- 
tended and  thorough  one,  as  presenting  his  own  views^  It  ia  writ- 
ten, however,  in  a  style  which  obscures  its  meaning,  oftentimes, 
and  somewhat  taxes  the  patience  of  the  reader.  Dr.  Lange  gives 
a  statement  of  the  most  important  systems  of  interpretation  ap. 
plied  to  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  different  periods  of  history,  with 
an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  representative  scholars  of  every 
class.  His  own  view  is  that  the  book  is  a  series  of  visions  pre- 
senting the  course  of  the  world's  history  in  respect,  not  to  a 
regular  succession  of  time,  but  to  the  forces  and  elements  of  its 
progress  towards  the  final  consummation.  Dr.  Craven  has  added 
many  notes,  giving  his  own  views  and  those  of  other  commentatora, 
and  the  volume  closes  with  a  double  index  covering  all  the  ten 
volumes  of  the  work. 

MsTBB^s  CoMMKNTABT  ON  RoMANS.* — In  the  number  of  this 
Quarterly  published  in  October  last,  we  presented  our  readers 
with  a  brief  statement  of  the  general  characteristics  and  excel- 
lences of  Meyer's  great  work  on  the  New  Testament.  We  would 
simply,  at  this  time,  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  second 
volume  of  the  translation  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Messn. 
Clark,  of  Edinburgh, — ^namely,  YoL  I.  of  the  Commentary  on  the 
Romans, — ^has  appeared.  This  volume  contains  a  Glen^^  Preface 
by  the  English  Editor,  Dr.  Dickson,  a  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Meyer's 
life,  the  preface  which  he  himself  .prepared  just  before  his  death 
for  this  translation,  and  the  commentary  on  the  Epistle  as  far  as 
the  sixth  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter.  The  second  volume  on 
this  Epistle  will  appear  in  a  few  months. 

Whbdon's  CoMMBirrABY  ON  THB  Old  Tbstambnt.  Joshua  to 
IL  SAMUBL.f — This  volume  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  conmien- 

*  Oritioai  and  Seegeiieal  Handbook  to  A«  Bpis&e  to  &ie  Bomama.  By  HauuucH 
August  Wtlbjom  Mbtbb,  Th.D.  Ober.  ooiuiistorialrath.  EbimoTer.  Tmialfttad 
by  Key.  John  0.  Moore,  B.A.,  Hamburg.  Vol  I.  Edinburgh :  T.  4  T.  Glark. 
New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co.    1873.    8to»  pp.  324. 

f  Oommentairy  on  the  Old  IMmimi^  VoL  IIL  Joshua  to  n  SamnaL  Book  of 
Joshua;  by  D.  Stsblb,  D.D.  Books  of  Judges  to  n  *Samuel,-  by  Bar.  M.  8. 
Tbbbt,  A.K.  D.  D.  Whsdov,  LL.D.,  editor.  New  York:  Nelson  ft  PhillqML 
1873.    12mo,  pp.  568. 
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taries  od  the  Old  Testament,  which  correspond  in  general  plan 
and  character  very  closely  with  Dr.  Whedon's  yolomes  on  the 
New  Testament,  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  Nevs  Miglander. 
Dr.  Whedon  holds  the  position  of  General  Editor  of  the  whole 
series ;  but  the  preparation  of  the  volames  on  the  Old  Testament 
is  assigned  to  other  persons.  Of  this  particular  volume  the  Rev. 
Milton  S.  Terry  is  the  author,  though  with  some  assistance  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  it  from  Rev.  Dr.  Steele,  of  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity.  The  plan  of  the  commentary  determines  its  character. 
It  is  designed  for  Sunday  school  teachers,  and,  as  Dr.  Whedon 
himself  expresses  it,  for  popular  use.  The  notes  are  brief,  concise, 
strictly  exegetical  and  explanatory,  and  such  as  will  be  helpful  to 
the  common  reader.  The  author  has  bestowed  much  thought 
upon  his  work.  He  has  examined  leading  authorities,  and  has 
gathered  his  results  in  a  form  convenient  for  use.  The  ordinary 
translation  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  pages,  and  in  some  cases, 
in  poetical  passages,  a  more  literal  translation,  conformed  to  the 
order  and  idiom  of  the  Hebrew,  is  added.  In  the  portion  of  the 
Church  with  which  the  author  and  editor  are  especially  connected, 
and  for  which  this  and  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  are  more 
particularly  designed,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  commentary  will 
be  regarded  as  well  supplying  a  need.  The  wide  circulation  of 
somewhat  similar  commentaries  in  other  denominations  would 
seem  to  give  promise  of  a  like  result  here,  and  to  show  that 
many  teachers  and  private  readers  are  glad  to  get  such  helps  in 
their  Biblical  studies. 

Candush's  Sbrmons.* — ^The  Church  of  Scotland,  and  since  the 
disruption  the  Free  Church  especially,  has  always  filled  a  large 
place  in  the  regards  of  American  Christians  of  more  than  one  de- 
nomination, and  her  great  names,  who  ^  seemed  to  be  pillars," 
have  been  familiar  to  our  ears.  Next  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was 
fajcUe  pnncepsy  Dr.  Andrew  Thompson  seemed  to  stand  foremost, 
and  we  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  now  more  than  forty  years 
since  he  died  in  his  prime.  And  now  within  scarcely  more  than  a 
year  the  two  who  were  left  to  be  most  honored  at  this  distance  on 
the  roll  of  the  Free  Church  as  its  successful  champions.  Dr.  Guth- 
rie and  Dr.  Candlish,  have  passed  away.    The  former,  we  suppose, 

*  Sermana  lfyik6  lata  Robert  S,  Oandluh^  i).i).,  Minister  of  Free  St  George's,  and 
Prinoipal  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  With  a  Biographical  Preface.  New 
York :  B.  Garter  k  Bros.    1874.    12mo,  pp.  316. 
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had  no  superior  in  his  time  for  fervid  and  picturesque  eloqaenoe. 
The  latter,  too,  was  eminent  as  a  preacher,  though  not  his  equal 
in  popular  oratory,  and  stood  even  higher  as  a  theologian,  ao 
adroit  debater,  and  a  leader  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  work 
before  us  is  a  **  Memorial  Volume,'*  giving  us  eighteen  of  his  ser- 
mons, with  a  brief  biographical  sketch.  They  deserve  the  name 
of  sermons  as  being  not  mere  essays,  nor  discussions  in  philosophy, 
nor  poetic  or  dramatic  delineations,  but  clear  and  cogent  presentA- 
tions  of  truth ;  evangelic  in  the  themes  and  the  expositions ;  prac- 
tical, yet  with  a  doctrinal  basis  that  is  distinct  though  not  obtni- 
sive  nor  dogmatic ;  and  more  attractive  than  we  had  expected  to 
find  them,  indeed  remarkable,  we  think,  for  combining  in  an  una- 
sual  degree  the  excellences  of  written  and  spoken  style,  so  that 
while  read  deliberately  with  pleasure,  they  seem  to  be  addressed 
also  to  hearers  as  by  a  living,  earnest  preacher.  We  have  tibe 
higher  respect  for  the  author's  ability  and  candor  from  having 
read  some  years  ago  his  work  on  the  extent  and  efficacy  of  the 
atonement,  which  then  seemed  to  us  the  happiest  attempt  we  had 
met  with  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  limited  atonement  with  the 
universality  and  sincerity  of  the  gospel  invitations.  As  compared 
with  other  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  has  not  been  here 
so  widely  known  through  his  writings  as  he  deserved  to  be;  yet 
he  is  certainly  another  proof  of  that  country's  fertility  in  effecdre 
preachers,  or  in  what  Isaac  Taylor  called  ^the  concionatiTe 
element." 

Skgneri's  Lbntbn  Sermons.* — The  first  volume  of  Lenten  Ser- 
mons  by  Segneri  was  published  in  1872,  and  the  demand  for  them 
appears  to  have  been  so  great  as  to  call  for  the  publication  of  a 
second  volume.  But  who  was  Segneri?  The  name  is  not  familiar 
to  Protestants,  though  he  appears  to  have  some  celebrity  among 
Roman  Catholics.  The  first  volume  of  the  Lenten  Sermons  b- 
forms  us  that  Segneri  was  bom  at  Nettuno,  in  Italy,  in  1624; 
that  he  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  was  ordained  in  1653;  that,  twelve  years  later,  he 
entered  upon  the  missonary  labors  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
and  which  continued  till  the  year  1 694,  when  he  was  appointed  hy 
Innocent  XII.  to  preach  in  the  pontifical  palace.  He  retained  that 
office  about  a  year,  when  he  was  appointed  Theologian  of  the 
Saered  Penitentiary,  in  which  place  he  continued  till  his  death  in 

*  Lenkn  Sermons,  By  Paul  Sbombbi,  of  the  Society  of  Jesoa  YoL  II  Kev 
York:  The  Catholic  Publication  Sodely.     1874.    pp.  314. 
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1694.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  "  man  of  most  eminent  virtue  and 
of  great  austerity  of  life.'' 

These  sermons  were  published  in  Florence  in  1679.  And  we 
may  say  of  them,  in  general,  that  they  are  sermons  that  it  would  do 
Italians,  or  any  other  people,  good  to  hear.  We  fear  there  has 
not  been  much  of  such  faithful  preaching  in  Italy  as  is  found  in 
this  volume.  If  there  had  been,  Italy  would  have  been  in  a  better 
coudition  than  it  is  now. 

The  sermons  contain  sound  doctrine,  applied,  with  great  direct- 
ness and  force,  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Except  for  fre* 
quent  quotations  from  the  Apocrypha,  and  profuse  illustrations 
from  patristic  literature,  and  accounts  of  miracles  of  saints,  which, 
to  the  Protestant  mind,  are  of  doubtful  credibility,  we  should  not 
know  they  had  been  preached  by  a  Roman  Catholic. 

There  is  one  particular  in  which  they  differ  greatly,  we  think, 
from  the  sermons  of  modem  preachers  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  is  in  the  absence  of  reference  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  We  have 
not  noticed  in  this  second  volume  a  single  allusion  to  the  Virgin. 
The  sermons  of  Catholic  preachers  of  the  present  day  are  full  of 
ascriptions  of  praise  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  in  this  respect 
are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  Segneri,  and  indeed  to  those  of 
the  great  French  preachers,  Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  and  Bossuet. 
There  has  been,  as  adherents  of  the  Roman  Church  must  them- 
selves admit,  a  marvelous  development  of  devotion  to  the  Virgin 
in  that  Church  in  modem  times ;  a  development  which  seems  to 
ns  singularly  inconsistent  with  its  profession  of  immutability  in 
doctrine. 

We  confess,  we  think  the  Roman  Catholic  sermons  of  the 
limes  of  Segneri  far  superior  to  those  of  modem  times,  and  we 
unite  with  the  translator  in  earnestly  commending  these  sermons 
to  the  Catholic  clergy. 

Stbatjss  as  a  Philosophical  Thinker.* — Dr.  Erauth  has 
done  the  public  an  excellent  service  in  translating  from  Fichte's 
Zeitschrift  the  criticism  of  Strauss'  last  work  entitled  "The  Old 
Faith  and  the  New  Faith,"  with  an  ample  Introduction  on  the  mate- 
rialistic philosophy.     The  author  of  the  Review,  Dr.  Hermann 

*  Strau88  (u  a  Philosophical  Thinker,  A  Beview  of  his  book,  **  The  Old  Faith 
and  the  New  Faith"  and  a  confutation  of  its  materialistic  views.  By  Hesmann 
XJlbioi.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Charles  P.  Ebauth,  D.D.,  Yioe- 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia :  Smith,  English  k  Co. 
1874. 
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XTlrici,  is  well  known  as  an  able  and  praotised  critic,  especially  upon 
questions  of  literatare  and  philosophy.  In  his  review  of  StraoM  he 
does  not  write  as  a  theologian  but  as  a  philosopher.  The  nnmber 
of  points  which  he  notices  may  be  learned  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents. The  treatise  of  Strauss  may  not  nnjustly  be  regarded  as  a 
confession  of  faith,  by  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  modem 
thinkers.  The  review  of  Ulrici  is  a  fiuthfnl  exposure  of  the  in- 
consistencies and  the  meagreness  of  this  starveling  creed.  The 
Introduction  upon  modem  materialism  by  the  accomplished  trans- 
lator adds  to  the  value  of  the  Essay  by  UlricL 

What  is  Dabwikism  ?* — Dr.  Hodge's  brief  but  comprehensiTe 
treatise,  in  answer  to  the  question  What  is  Darwinism?  is 
remarkable  for  two  things:  first,  the  clearness  and  force  with 
which  it  sets  forth  the  fact  that  Darwin  himself  rejects  the  doctrine 
of  design  as  an  essential  feature  of  his  theory;  and  second,  the 
abundant  extracts  from  various  writers  by  which  he  illustrates  the 
atheistic  spirit  of  the  great  majority  of  the  naturalists  of  the  Dar 
winian  School.  Dr.  Hodge  does  not  contend,  as  he  might,  that  the 
Darwinian  theory,  as  a  theory  of  the  actual  development  of  the 
successive  powers  of  organic  existence,  might  be  held  by  a  scien- 
tific theist  who  should  use  it  as  requiring  more  imperatively  than 
any  other  theory  of  the  universe  the  prevalence  of  design,  the 
more  comprehensive  thought,  and  the  more  varied  skill  of  an  in- 
telligent originator.  In  this  omission  Dr.  Hodge  has  failed  to 
add  a  most  important  argument  against  the  atheistic  conclusioDS 
on  which  naturalists  rest  with  such  confidence,  a  confidence 
which,  in  our  view,  on  their  own  showing  is  entirely  misplaced. 
The  abundant  evidence  against  the  theory  of  Darwin  from  the 
facts  and  analogies  of  natural  history  Dr.  Hodge  does  not  under 
take  to  present,  very  wisely ;  and  yet  there  are  a  few  conclusions 
and  facts  which  even  a  layman  is  competent  to  reach  and,  to  em- 
ploy. The  work  does  not,  however,  profess  to  be  exhaustive.  It 
is  fitted  to  be  very  useful,  and  to  leave  a  strong  impression  upon 
many  classes  of  readers. 

Thb  Sacrbd  ANTHOLOGT.f — ^lu  this  book  the  editor  has  col- 
lected, from  various  sources,  moral  and  religious  maxims  and 

*  Whai  ia  Jkurwinwnf  By  Ohablbs  Hodob,  Prinoeton,  N.  T.  New  Toik: 
Soribner,  Armstrong  k  Go.    1874. 

\  The  Sacred  Anihobgy,  A  Book  of  Ethnical  ScriptuieB.  GoUecfeed  and  edited 
by  MovouBS  DAiniL  Ooitwat,  author  of  "  The  Earthward  Pilgrimage."  New 
York :  Henry  Holt  k  Go.    1874.    8yo,  pp.  480. 
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teachings  from  the  saored  writings  of  different  races  and  peoples. 
His  design,  as  expressed  in  his  preface,  is  to  show  what  he  styles 
"  the  sympathy  of  religions"  and  "  the  converging  testimonies"  of 
all  nations  and  ages  to  great  moral  principles.  In  carrying  out 
this  design,  he  places  these  testimonies  by  the  side  of  the  words 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  probably  with  a 
special  purpose  that  the  reader  may  compare  them  and  find  the 
similarity  of  other  teachings  with  those  of  the  Biblical  writers. 
He  mentions  no  further  purpose  beyond  such  comparison — whether 
he  intends  to  lead  his  readers  to  see  the  equal  claims  of  other  re- 
ligions, or  the  superior  claims  of  the  Christian  system.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  intention  in  this  regard,  it  scenes  clear  to 
us,  that  the  latter  impression  will  be  produced  on  those  who  can- 
didly examine  the  volume,  and  that  the  collection  which  the  au- 
thor has  made  is  calculated  to  produce  the  same  conviction,  which 
all  similar  ones  must  make,  of  the  divine  elements  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Conway  has  gathered  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  these  passages  from  the  eastern  religious  teachings  and 
ancient  books,  and  thrown  them  into  a  convenient  form  and  clas- 
sification for  the  uses  of  the  reader. 

HISTOBICAL  AND  BIOOBAPHIOAL. 

MsMoiBS  OF  John  Quincy  Adams.* — The  second  President 
Adams  left  behind  him  an  almost  continuous  diary,  stretching 
over  a  period  of  sixty-five  years.  His  own  public  life  extended 
through  fifty  three-years.  His  first  public  appointment  was 
received  from  Washington ;  he  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
political  contentions  which  preceded  the  war  of  1812,  and  he  lived 
to  mingle  as  a  leader  in  the  anti-slavery  contest  of  recent  times. 
He  had  rare  opportunities  for  education  at  home  and,  abroad ;  he 
had  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  great  statesmen 
of  his  own  country  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  national  history, 
and  with  eminent  public  men  abroad.  In  many  of  the  interesting 
events  of  which  he  was  a  spectator,  he  was  also  a  prominent  actor. 
His  biography  is,  therefore,  a  history  of  political  affairs,  as  well  as 
a  disclosure  of  the  traits,  the  principles  and  the  motives  of  its 
subject.  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  who  has  already  enriched  the  his- 
torical literature  of  the  country,  by  the  publication  of  his  the 

*  Memoirs  ofJolm  Qmney  Adams :  Oomprifling  portions  of  his  Biaiy  from  1795 
to  I84S.  Edited  hy  Chablbs  Fbakoib  Adams.  Vol.  I.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  lip- 
pincott  k  Go.    1874. 
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first  President  Adams's  writings,  accompanied  by  an  excellent 
memoir,  now  undertakes  the  picas  filial  duty,  as  well  as  the 
public  service,  of  presenting  to  the  public  the  biography  of  bis 
father,  mostly  in  his  own  words,  from  the  diary.  To  the  editorial 
care,  conscientiousness  and  judgment  manifest  in  this  first  Tolnme, 
the  highest  commendation  is  due.  The  narrative  is  carried  as  far 
as  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Adams  as  Minister  to  Russia,  by  Mr. 
Madison.  It  covers  his  residence  in  Holland,  and  in  Prussia,  his 
service  in  the  IT.  S.  Senate,  in  Jefferson's  administration,  and  his 
brief  work  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Harvard  College.  The 
work  has  the  peculiar  charm  that  always  attends  the  story  of  im- 
portant events,  when  told  by  actors  and  eye-witnesses.  It  shows, 
on  every  page,  the  independence  of  thought  which  marked  John 
Quincy  Adams  from  his  youth ;  the  strong  feelings,  as  well  as  just 
moral  principles,  by  which  he  was  actuated.  The  narrative  of 
this  volume  leaves  us  just  at  the  time  of  his  separation  from  ihR 
Federal  party,  an  act  which  some  old  Federalists  never  could  for- 
give. The  parts  of  his  career  which  are  touched  upon  are  far  less 
interesting  than  those  which  will  form  the  theme  of  subsequent 
volumes.  Tet  the  work  has  much  historical  value,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  it  will  be  looked  for  with  a  high  degree  of  curiosity 
and  interest. 

Thb  Lipb  op  Timothy  Pickbbing  :  Vols.  IL,  IIL,  IV.* — ^The 
first  volume  of  Col.  Pickering's  Life,  from  the  pen  of  his  son, 
appeared  several  years  ago,  and  was  noticed  in  this  Review.  The 
death  of  the  author  has  devolved  upon  Mr.  Charles  W.  Upham 
the  task  of  completing  the  unfinished  work.  To  literary  ablHties 
and  a  literary  experience  which  are  unconmion,  Mr.  Upham  adds 
the  qualification  of  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  of  his  biography.  These  volumes  are  well  arranged  and 
are  written  in  an  interesting  manner.  If  to  some  readers  they 
may  appear  in  certain  passages  too  copious,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  pages  which  one  reader  may  find  no  difficulty  in  pas- 
sing over,  may  be,  to  another  reader  of  a  different  taste,  or  more 
nearly  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  fraught  with 
interest.  CoL  Pickering  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  being  entrusted  with  a  responsible  office,  and  brought  into 
close  personal  relations  with  Washington.    As  a  member  of  the 

♦  The  Life  of  Tvrnothy  Pickering :  Vols.  XL,  m.,  IV.    By  Chableb  W.  Uphajl 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  A;  Go.    1874. 
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cabinet  of  the  first  President  and  of  John  Adams,  and  afterwards 
a  Senator  and  then  a  Representative  in  Congress,  he  was  a  con- 
spicuous and  influential  public  man,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  old 
Federal  party.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  section  of  which 
Hamilton  was  the  leader,  and  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  Pickering 
from  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  by  Adams,  was  ono.  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  division  of  the  Federalists,  which  precipi- 
tated their  downfall.  Mr.  Upham  tells  his  story  with  candor, 
and  with  a  laudable  freedom  from  partisan  feeling.  Pickering 
was  a  strong  character.  The  energy  which  he  manifested  in 
plunging  with  his  family  into  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  once  more  becoming  a  farmer  in  the 
same  State,  after  leaving  Adams's  cabinet,  was  characteristic  of 
the  statesman,  and  could  not  fail  to  give  him  a  decisive  influence 
in  public  affairs.  The  qualities  were  such  as  were  adapted  to 
make  warm  friends  and  bitter  enemies.  Independent  in  his  judg- 
ments, he  was  extremely  averse  to  everything  that  savored  of 
hero-worship.  Of  Washington's  military  talents  he  had  not  the 
highest  opinion.  Mr.  Upham  has  printed  CoL  Pickering's  strict- 
ures upon  some  of  the  military  operations  of  his  chief.  Yet, 
the  perusal  of  all  that  Pickering  has  written  of  General  Wash- 
ington leaves  the  reader  with  a  heightened  impression  of  his 
greatness  and  excellence.  In  common  with  all  other  witnesses, 
lackering  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  unequalled  disinter- 
estedness and  moral  elevation  of  Washington's  character,  and  to 
the  wonderful  presence  by  which  he  cast  a  spell  over  all  who  ap- 
proached him.  The  rupture,  in  the  Federal  party  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  is  a  matter  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  which  a 
hasty  judgment  should  not  be  pronounced.  Adams  chafed  under 
the  consciousness  that  the  leading  Federalists,  including  members 
of  his  own  cabinet,  were  inspired  and  guided  by  Hamilton,  and 
ready  to  promote  his  elevation.  On  the  contrary,  they  complained 
that  the  jealous  temper  of  Mr.  Adams  and  his  rashness  broke  up 
the  great  party  which  had  organized  the  government,  and  ad- 
ministered it  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  its  existence.  This 
is  certain,  that  the  progress  of  time  more  and  more  vindicates  the 
character  of  the  Federal  party  against  the  aspersions  of  those 
who  overthrew  it,  and  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  the  Federal 
policy,  the  essential  features  of  which  have  been  practically 
adopted  in  the  management  of  the  Government  since,  even  under 
the  adversaries  of  Federal  rule. 
^     VOL.  XXXIII.  39 
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Hausber^s  Period  of  the  Reformation.*  —  Hausser^s  Lec- 
tures on  the  period  of  the  Reformation  are  here  presented  in  Eng- 
lish, and  deserve  to  be  widely  read.  They  are  lucid,  condensed, 
impartial,  and  present,  mainly  from  the  political  or  secular  point 
of  view,  an  interesting  and  instinctive  summary  of  the  evenU 
comprised  within  the  era  which  begins  with  the  posting  of  Luther's 
theses  and  ends  with  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  The  religious  and 
theological  aspects  of  the  history  are  quite  in  the  background. 
The  estimates  of  character  are  fair  and  judicious.  The  lectures 
are  founded  on  original  studies.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  they  were  not  prepared  for  the  press  by  their  author.  They 
are  a  posthumous  publication,  and,  although  edited  with  care  and 
judgment,  they  lack  the  introductory  discussions  with  which  Prof. 
Oncken  was  accustomed  to  preface  them  in  his  class-room.  Tbe 
translation  is  in  good  English  and  is  respectably  done.  But  epi- 
thets are  frequently  omitted,  and  sometimes  whole  sentences  are 
left  out.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  rendering  into 
another  language  the  sentences  of  so  compact  a  writer  as  Hausser. 

The  Oxford  Methodists.! — The  group  of  young  men  at  Ox- 
ford, of  whom  John  Wesley  is  the  most  celebrated,  comprised, 
besides  Whitefield,  a  number  of  persons  whose  biographies  are 
narrated  by  Mr.  Tyerman  in  the  volume  before  us.  Henry  became 
a  writer  of  distinction  in  his  day.  Each  of  them  bad  a  career 
peculiar  to  himself.  Several  of  them  became  alienated  from  Wes- 
ley, on  account  of  strong  differences  of  opinion  and  from  their 
repugnance  to  his  measures.  Mr.  Tyerman  has  made  an  interest- 
ing book,  which  serves  as  a  supplement  to  his  extended  Life  of 
the  Founder  of  Methodism. 

Tytlbr's  "Old  Masters^'  and  "Modern  Painters." J — These 
little  volumes  contain  brief  biographical  statements  respecting 
the  most  renowned  painters,  together    with   criticisms,  partly 


*  The  Period  of  the  Reformation  (1617-1648).  By  Ludwig  Haosser.  Edited  bj 
VTiLUAK  Okokicn,  Professor  at  Giessen.  Translated  t>y  Mrs.  G.  Stugre.  New 
York:  B.  Carter  k  Brothers.     1874.     12ino,  pp.  702. 

f  The  Oxford  Methodists :  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Glajton,  Ingham,  Gam- 
bold,  Henry,  and  Broughton.  With  biographical  notices  of  others.  By  the  Ret. 
L.  Tybbhan.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1873. 

X  The  Old  Masters  and  their  Pictures :  For  the  use  of  schools  and  learners  in  art 
By  Sabah  Tttleb.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  1874.  Modem  Patntsrs  and  Ouir 
Paintings:  For  the  use  of  schools  and  of  learners.  By  Sarah  Tttlbb.  Boston : 
Roberts  Brothers.     1874. 
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selected  by  the  author  from  other  writers,  upon  their  principal 
works.  The  aim  is  to  furnish  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  art, 
which  shall  be  free  from  scientific  classification,  and  from  dry  de- 
tails, but  which  shall  stimulate  readers,  who  are  not  versed  in  the 
subject,  to  further  studies.  The  circumstances  related  of  the 
masters  in  painting  are  interesting,  and  the  remarks  upon  their 
productions  are  generally  judicious.  Without  any  pretence  to 
orginality  or  profundity,  these  little  books  are  valuable,  and  may 
be  read  with  pleasure  by  persons  conversant  with  art  as  well  as 
by  novices. 

Gilmajn's  First  Steps  of  History.* — The  object  of  this  book 
is  to  stimulate  young  persons  to  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
by  mapping  out  the  ground  for  them,  and  by  selecting  such  facts 
respecting  each  period  and  each  country  as  one  of  capital  im- 
portance. There  are  plain  maps  interspersed  through  the 
volume.  There  are  also  chronological  tables  and  indexes.  The 
aim  of  the  author  is  praiseworthy,  and  he  has  attained  a  good 
degree  of  success  in  carrying  it  out.  His  book  is  much  more 
inviting  and  readable  than  the  common  abridgments,  which  give 
only  the  dry  lines  of  history. 

miscellaneous. 

Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons'  Treatise  on  the  Principles 
OF  Science,!  is  likely  to  raise  higher  and  more  numerous  expecta- 
tions than  it  will  meet  and  satisfy.  Following,  as  it  does,  such 
works  as  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel's  "  Preliminary  Discourse  on 
the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  Dr.  William  Whewell's 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  and  John  Stuart  Mill's 
"  System  of  Logic,"  etc.,  and  being  written  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  already  distinguished  as  the  author  of  several  logical  trea- 
tises, it  would  not  unnaturally  be  expected,  that  it  should  reduce 
to  a  systematic  and  satisfactory  form  what  is  already  known  and 
accepted  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  science  and  of  scientific 
method.  We  confess  to  no  little  disappointment  in  respect  to 
the  matter  and  form  of  this  treatise.     The  writer  shows  abundant 


*  First  Steps  of  General  History.  By  Arthur  Oilman,  M.  A.  New  York :  Hurd 
k  Houghton.     1874. 

f  The  Principles  of  Science,  A  Treatise  on  Logic  and  Scientific  Method.  By  W. 
Stanlst  Jbvons,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc.  Special  American  edition,  bound  in  one 
volume.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     1874. 
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reading  of  the  writen  of  his  time  on  all  the  principal  and  secondary 
topics.  His  own  remarks  are  usually  just  and  often  ingenioiu. 
His  conclusions  are  sober  and  reverential,  rarely  conflicting  with  a 
sound  common  sense  and  rational  theisnL  But  his  method 
is  far  from  being  thoroughly  scientific,  and  he  lacks  that 
^'  grtindlichkeit "  which  we  naturally  and  reasonably  look  for  in  a 
book  that  professes  to  treat  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  scien- 
tific thought.  We  accept  with  a  grateful  recognition  the  many 
acute  and  comprehensive  suggestions  with  which  the  treatise 
abounds ;  but  we  cannot  but  report  its  very  serious  deficiencies. 

The  book  will  be  generally  read,  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The 
questions  which  are  so  freely  mooted  and  discussed  at  the  present 
day  have  awakened  an  ardent  interest  in  the  principles  of  knowl- 
edge of  every  kind,  among  first  and  second  rate  philosophers,  and 
even  among  readers  who  have  small  claim  to  be  called  philoso- 
phers of  any  class. 

The  logic  of  science  and  the  logic  of  faith  are  keenly  scmtiuized. 
and  any  writer  who  contributes  anything  in  answer  to  the  numer- 
ous questions  which  are  raised  upon  these  subjects  will  be  care- 
fully read  and  closely  sifted.  The  English  publishers  have  done 
wisely  in  providing  for  a  large  sale  for  their  own  edition  by  issu- 
ing the  two  volumes  in  one,  for  the  American  market. 

Sumner's  History  of  Currency,* — In  this  book  Pro!  Snmner 
has  presented  a  very  clear,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  very  just  and 
impartial  history  of  American  currency.  Beginning  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  wampum  currency,  he  speaks  of  the  system  of  barter 
which  was  introduced  into  this  country  very  early,  of  the  "  Pine 
tree  coinage,"  of  the  first  institution  of  banks,  of  the  paper  money 
which  was  issued  in  the  wars  in  which  the  colonies  were  from  time 
to  time  engaged,  and  in  the  Revolution  against  Great  Britidn. 
The  history  of  the  United  States  Bank  occupies  a  very  large  space 
in  the  book,  and  the  history  of  the  currency  is  brought  down  to 
the  present  time,  telling  of  events  which  are  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and  very  in- 
structive history ;  especially  so  at  the  present  time. 

The  experience  of  the  past  is  the  best  guide  for  the  future,  and 
we  have  the  fallacy  of  many  prevalent  theories  demonstrated  by 

*  Hiatory  of  American  Currency,  With  chapters  on  the  English  Bank  Restricdoo 
and  Austrian  Paper  Money.  By  Wif.  G.  Sukner,  Professor  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  in  Yale  College.    To  which  is  appended  "The  Bullion  Report" 
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the  result  of  their  previous  trials  in  this  history  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

We  think  no  one  can  read  the  book  without  interest  and  profit, 
but  it  would  have  been  more  useful  if  the  reasons  for  the  opinions 
expressed  had  been  given  more  frequently.  A  narrative  of  the 
facts  connected  with  a  course  of  financial  policy  which  has  resulted 
disastrously  will  carry  conviction  of  itself  to  the  student  of  finance, 
but  many  readers  will  need  some  explanation  of  the  relation  of 
the  facts  to  the  result,  and  will  not  be  sufficiently  enlightened  by 
a  simple  statement  of  facts,  or  by  the  bare  assertion  that  the  result 
was  a  necessary  consequence. 

We  are  especially  pleased  that  Prof.  Sumner  has  added  to  his 
work  the  "  Bullion  Report"  made  in  1810  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  questions  pertaining  to  cur- 
rency are  discussed  in  the  most  masterly  manner.  There  is  no 
single  treatise  on  the  subject  so  well  worthy  of  study  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  this  country,  none  which  will  throw  greater  light  on 
the  questions  we  have  now  to  settle.  We  trust  Prof.  Sumner 
will  give  to  the  public  more  of  the  results  of  his  studies. 

The  Poktrt  of  thb  Orient.* — This  comely  volume  is  meant 
to  draw  the  attention  of  general  readers  to  the  poetry  of  the  East. 
**  The  whole  field  of  Oriental  literature,  so  far  as  accessible  through 
English,  Latin,  German,  and  French  translations,"  says  the  au- 
thor, "  has  been  with  me  a  favorite  province  for  excursions  in  such 
leisure  hours  as  I  could  command."  He  has  been  "in  the  habit  of 
versifying  the  brief  passages  which  struck  him  most  forcibly."  With 
these  he  has  gathered  also  translations  by  several  European  authors 
into  their  own  tongues,  again  rendered  into  English  verse.  The 
result  is  the  compilation  of  brief  specimens  of  "  Arab,  Hindu,  Per- 
sian, and  S^fi  poems,"  making  the  bulk  of  this  volume.  The  first 
ninety  pages  are  occupied  with  a  "  Historical  Dissertation,"  aiming 
"  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  conception  of  the  vast  contents  of 
the  imperial  treasure-house  of  Oriental  poetry,"  to  sketch  "  the 
labors  of  modem  scholars"  in  this  department,  and  "  to  give  an 
illustrative  analysis"  of  its  "  distinguished  characteristics."  The 
essay  is  carefully  prepared  and  interests  a  thoughtful  reader, 
though  the  style  is  more  ambitious  and  profuse  in  epithets  than 
we  should  have  expected  from  Mr.  Alger,  and  the  enumeration  of 

*  The  Poetry  of  (he  Orient  By  William  Rounsbville  Alger.  Boston :  Rob- 
erts Brothers.     1874.     12mo,  pp.  371. 
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European  works  ou  the  subject  more  full  and  minute  than  seems 
needfaL  The  examples  furnished  in  connection  with  the  analysis 
are  more  valuable  than  the  *'  metrical  specimens''  which  follow  and 
take  up  the  larger  space.  The  reader  is  propitiated  by  the  touch- 
ing dedication — "  To  the  dear  and  pure  memory  of  my  dead  boy, 
Henry  Lodge  Alger,  who  loved  many  things  in  this  book." 

Prevalent  Misconceptions  concerning  the  Phtsical  For- 
ces.— Among  the  A'^aluable  Articles  which  have  lately  appeared  in 
the  "  College  Courant^'*  we  call  especial  attention  to  a  series  just 
completed  by  Prof.  William  A.  Norton,  under  the  title  quoted 
above.  The  first  paper,  published  May  23,  1874,  concludes  with 
the  following  paragraph. 

'^  The  readers  of  recent  publications  of  physical  researches  and 
discoveries,  have  had  their  attention  so  especially  directed  to 
modes  of  motion,  and  transformations  of  motion,  that  many  of 
them  have  failed  to  discover  anything  else  as  present  in  physical 
phenomena,  and  the  notion  of  force  as  the  cause  of  motion  has,  to 
all  essential  purposes,  passed  out  of  their  minds.  With  all  such 
persons  the  imperfect  conception  referred  to  has  taken  a  wider 
scope.  The  physical  forces  have  now  disappeared  from  view,  and 
have  left  a  world  made  up  of  motions,  changing  from  one  mode 
to  another  without  intervening  causes. 

The  tendency  so  rife  at  the  present  day  to  pay  attention  chiefly 
to  the  motions  and  transformations  of  motion  that  are  the  con- 
spicuous features  in  physical  phenomena,  and  overlook  or  disre- 
gard the  molecular  forces  at  work  in  the  processes  of  transforma- 
tion, is  the  more  to  be  deprecated  from  the  fact  that  it  has  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  origination  and  maintenance  of  the  ^'scien- 
tific "  atheism  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  path  of  recent  scientific 
research,  and  presents  so  bold  a  front  to  the  world.  When  one 
fails  to  perceive  in  Nature  anything  but  different  modes  of  motion, 
and  recognizes  in  physical  phenomena  nothing  but  changes  from 
one  mode  of  motion  to  another,  paying  no  heed  to  the  intimate 
mechanical  processes  by  which  the  changes  are  effected,  he  may 
fail  to  discover  in  Inanimate  Nature  any  indications  of  the  sus- 
taining Hand  of  a  Spiritual  Power.  To  him  the  transfer  of  mo- 
tion from  one  body  of  matter  to  another,  is  a  mere  phenomenon 
of  no  more  significance  than  the  mere  fact  of  the  flow  of  water 
from  one  vessel  to  another.  Certain  conditions  occur,  and  a  ce^ 
tain  result  follows.  But  little  or  no  thought  is  given  to  the  active 
agency  that  accomplished  the  result     This  active  agency  is  not 
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matter ;  nor  is  it  derived  from  any  of  the  forces  of  actual  energy 
that  make  up  the  class  of  correlated  physical  forces,  so  called.  It 
is  some  entity,  of  the  essential  nature  of  which  we  can  form  no 
conception,  that  in  every  encounter  of  one  body  of  matter  with 
another,  takes  effect  from  one  particle  at  the  point  of  meeting 
upon  another,  arresting  their  approach  and  urging  them  asunder. 
We  call  it  force.  A  definite  amount  of  this  force  comes  into 
operation  in  every  instance  of  the  impact  of  bodies,  or  of  the  con- 
flict of  atoms  or  molecules.  This  active  agency,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing effects  definite  in  amount,  and  which  suffers  no  diminution 
of  intensity — an  inexhaustible  active  cause  taking  effect  upon 
matter — our  reason  authoritatively  affirms,  must  proceed  from  an 
Infinite  Spiritual  Source.  Though  in  every  instance  of  its  opera- 
tion its  immediate  source  is  a  certain  portion  of  matter,  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  active  cause  operating  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  this  immediate  source,  upon  other  portions  of  matter,  and 
controlling  their  motions,  affords  convincing  evidence  that  it  is  an 
entity  distinct  from  matter,  and  communicated  to  it  from  without, 
and  therefore  from  a  Spiritual  Power.  If  this  be  true  it  matters 
little,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  whether  this  entity  (which 
is  force,  or  immediately  originates  force),  flows,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
never-ceasing  stream,  from  the  throne  of  Infinite  Power  into  and 
through  matter — ^breaking  upon  its  countless  atoms  in  reflex 
waves,  and  ever  diffusing  itself  through  the  infinite  realms  of 
space ;  or  was  permanently  communicated  to  matter  by  the  breath 
of  the  Creative  Spirit. 

It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  certain  distinguished  phys- 
icists, by  fixing  attention  upon  the  brilliant  results  of  modem 
physical  research,  and  the  general  principles  by  which  they  are 
connected,  and  not  heeding  the  mechanical  processes  that  form 
the  essential  feature  in  all  phenomena,  have  in  their  publications, 
with  probably  but  little  thought  of  such  a  result,  sowed  the  seed 
from  which  a  large  crop  of  "  scientific  scepticism  "  has  sprung  up. 
It  is  not  that  their  science  is  false,  but  incomplete— one-sided. 
True  physical  science,  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  is 
not  chargeable  with  these  lamentable  results  of  the  recent  remark- 
able progress  of  science.  This  looks  beyond  the  mere  phenomena, 
seeks  for  their  causes,  ascends  from  effects  to  their  highest  physi- 
cal causes,  and  does  not  fail  to  discern  that  these  must  emanate 
from  the  First  Cause  of  all  things.^' 
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Abtiols  L— autobiography  OP  JOHN  STUART  MILL.* 

This  is  a  frank  and  truthful  record  of  a  life  marked  by  more 
than  ordinary  distinction  in  its  external  contact  with  the 
world,  and  peculiarly  strange  and  sad  and  instructive  in  the 
unfolding  of  its  inner  phases.  Its  interior  development  fur- 
nishes the  thread  of  the  whole  narrative,  as  the  author  meant  it 
should  For  he  gives  three  reasons  for  leaving  this  memorial 
of  himself:  first,  that  there  might  be  *'  some  record  of  an  educa* 
tion  which  was  unusual  and  remarkable ;"  second,  that  there 
might  be  open  to  study  ^*the  successive  phases  of  a  mind 
which  was  sJways  pressing  forward,"  "in  an  age  of  transitions 
in  opinions ;"  and  third,  and  most  especially,  that  due  acknowl- 
edgment might  be  made  of  "  the  debts  which  this  intellectual 
and  moral  development  owed  to  other  persons." 

This  life  began  in  London,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1806.  Its 
earthly  career  was  closed,  as  other  hands  make  record,  near 
Avignon,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1878.  The  sixty-seven  years 
included  between  these  dates  form  a  period  of  stirring  activity 
and  conflict  in  the  political  history  of  Europe,  and  of  yet  more 

*AvlMHogrt^hy.   By  Jobx  &rvAXt  UiLU    New  York:  Henry  Holt  ft  Go.  18  Y3. 
VOL.   XXXTII.  40 
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Btirring  activity  and  conflict  in  the  domain  of  human  thougbt 
for  the  world.  The  circumstances  of  this  individual  life 
brought  it  very  peculiarly  under  the  molding  pressure  of  one 
set  of  influences  incident  to  such  a  tima  We  cannot  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  development  was  abnormal  and  one-sided, 
almost  to  deformity. 

In  the  case  of  most  men  of  eminence,  the  impress  of  a 
mother's  animating  spirit  and  plastic  touch  of  love  is  seen  to 
be  determinative  of  best  results.  But  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
the  word  " mother^  does  not  once  occur  in  this  autobiographj, 
and  the  sketch  shows  hardly  a  sign  of  anything  like  home- 
affection,  filial  or  fraternal,  in  its  subject  As  soon  as  the  birth 
is  announced,  the  prominent  figure  in  the  for^roand  is  the 
fiither,  only  the  &ther,  and  such  a  &ther  I  A  Scotchman  bom, 
strong  in  brawn  and  brains,  with  a  powerful  intellect,  improved 
by  high  culture  and  tasked  with  intense  work,  he  was  by  con- 
stitution and  by  habit  devoid  of  the  gentleness  and  sympathy 
which  are  essential  qualifications  of  one  who  undertakes  the 
training  of  a  child.  Then,  as  in  spiteful  hostility  to  the  truths 
of  Christianity  he  broke  away  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers 
and  abandoned  the  service  of  the  Church  for  which  he  was 
educated,  he  became,  by  that  very  act,  more  cold,  skeptical, 
bitter,  unfeeling,  and  cruel  in  the  rigor  with  which  he  insisted 
on  his  own  ideal  of  mental  development  Hence,  almost  be- 
fore the  child  could  go  alone,  this  &ther  snatched  him  from  his 
nurse's  arms  and  subjected  him  to  a  course  of  intellectual  dis- 
cipline which  seems  to  us  terrible. 

Mill  says :  ^^  I  have  no  remembrance  of  the  time  when  I 
began  to  learn  Oreek ;  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  when  I  was 
three  years  old."  The  precocious  development  thus  early  com- 
menced went  on  under  steady  pressure,  which  excluded  him 
from  all  participation  in  the  ordinary  sports  of  childhood  and 
from  all  association  with  other  boys.  Mill  rates  himself  rather 
below  than  above  par  in  the  natural  gifts  of  quick  apprehen- 
sion, retentive  memory,  and  active,  energetic  character.  Yet 
we  find  him  at  eight  years  of  age  reading  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
phon,  and  Plato,  with  only  his  father  for  a  lexicon.  In  his 
eighth  year  he  commenced  Latin,  a  learner,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  teacher  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  compelled 
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to  evince  hia  own  proficiency  by  the  results  of  his  teaching. 
During  the  next  four  years,  he  read  the  works  of  all  the  lead- 
ing Latin  authors,  also  those  of  the  Greek  poets,  dramatists, 
orators,  and  philosophers,  even  to  Aristotle^s  Rhetoric.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  he  learned  thoroughly  geometry  and  alge- 
bra, and  was  compelled  to  grapple  alone  with  the  problems  of 
the  calculus  and  higher  mathematic&  This  close  application 
to  study  was  interspersed  with  extensive  private  reading,  chiefly 
of  history,  to  an  extent  that  seems  almost  incredible ;  the  topics 
of  his  reading  being  made  the  subjects  of  earnest  conversation 
in  frequent,  long  walks  taken  with  his  &ther.  His  chief  amuse- 
ment he  found  in  reading  books  of  experimental  science  with- 
out either  performing  or  witnessing  any  practical  experiments. 

The  inexorable  rigor  of  his  training  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  higher  mathematics,  with  which  his  father  had  not 
kept  up  his  early  acquired  knowledge  so  as  to  give  needed 
explanation,  the  boy  "  was  continually  incurring  his  father's 
displeasure  by  his  inability  to  solve  difScult  problems  for 
which  he  did  not  see  that  the  necessary  previous  knowledge 
was  wanting."  Some  relief  from  this  he  found  in  a  voluntary 
exercise  which  he  took  up  and  called  writing  histories.  Thus 
in  his  eleventh  and  twelfth  years,  he  compiled  from  Livy  and 
Dionysius  a  history  of  the  Soman  Government,  writing  enough, 
he  says,  to  make  an  octavo  volume.  This  was  his  play.  At 
about  the  same  age,  in  addition  to  his  other  tasks,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  write  English  verses,  having  been  introduced  to  a  few 
of  the  choice  old  poets.  But  for  this  exercise  he  had  but  little 
of  either  genius  or  taste,  and  in  it  he  made  no  great  proficiency. 

From  the  age  ot  twelve,  he  entered  on  what  he  calls  an 
advanced  stage  of  his  education  and  took  up  Logic,  beginning 
with  Bacon's  Organon  and  following  that  with  some  Latin  trea- 
tises on  the  subject  His  subsequent  reading  of  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  was  for  the  sake  of  their  thoughts,  his  father 
requiring  him  to  read  aloud  in  the  Greek,  especially  Plato  and 
Demosthenes,  and  to  answer  questions  when  asked,  and  making 
this,  at  the  same  time,  a  severe  and  irksome  drill  in  Elocution. 
In  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  taken  through  a  complete  course 
of  Political  Economy,  partly  by  the  study  of  such  books  as 
were  then  published  on  the  subject  and  partly  by  a  sort  of 
peripatetic  course  of  lectures  and  discussions  in  walks  with  hi& 
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&ther.  '*  At  this  point,"  he  says,  "  oondaded  what  can  prop- 
erly be  called  my  lessons."  When  aboat  foorteen,  he  Idt 
England  for  a  year,  the  most  of  which  was  spent  in  the  aoatb 
of  France,  and  on  his  return  his  education  was  carried  forward 
by  a  different  method 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  moral  influences  aooom- 
panied  this  severe  intellectual  discipline  ?  In  a  distinct  chap- 
ter, our  author  answers  this  question  squarely.  His  father, 
stumbling  at  the  problem  concerning  the  existence  of  evil  in 
the  world,  had  fallen  into  complete  atheism.  He  found  it 
"  impossible  to  believe  that  a  world  so  full  of  evil  was  the 
work  of  an  author  combining  infinite  power  with  perfect  good 
ness  and  righteousnesa"  ^'  He  considered  what  is  commoDly 
presented  to  mankind  as  the  creed  of  Christianity  to  embody 
the  ne  plus  tUtra  of  wickedness."  Hence,  with  no  less  pains 
than  marked  the  rigor  of  his  intellectual  drill,  he  labored  to 
impress  it  upon  his  son's  mind  "  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
world  came  into  existence  was  a  subject  on  which  nothing  was 
known;"  that  the  question  "Who  made  me?"  cannot  be  an- 
swered because  we  have  no  experience  or  authoritative  informa- 
tion ftt>m  which  to  answer  it  Coming  up  under  such  a  teacher, 
who  conscientiously  carried  out  his  own  convictions  on  this  as 
in  other  parts  of  his  son's  education,  the  result  was  what  mnst 
be  expected.  John  Mill  thus  frankly  confesses :  "  I  am  one  of 
the  very  few  examples  in  this  country  of  one  who  has  not 
thrown  off  religious  belief^  but  never  had  it  I  looked  upoD 
the  modem  exactly  as  I  did  upon  the  ancient  religion,  as  some- 
thing which  in  no  way  concerned  me." 

Then  further  on,  he  says,  "  My  father's  moral  convictions, 
wholly  dissevered  from  religion,  were  very  much  of  the  charac- 
ter of  those  of  the  Greek  philosophera  In  his  views  of  life, 
he  partook  of  the  character  of  the  stoic,  the  epicurean,  and  the 
cynic.  In  his  personal  qualities,  the  stoic  predominated 
His  standard  of  morals  was  epicurean,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
utilitarian,  taking  as  the  exclusive  test  of  right  and  wrong  the 
tendency  of  actions  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain.  But  he  had 
(and  this  was  the  cynic  element)  scarcely  any  belief  in  pleas- 
ure. Accordingly,  temperance,  in  the  large  sense  intended  bv 
the  Greek  philosophers — stopping  short  at  the  point  of  modera- 
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tion  in  all  indulgences,  was  with  him  as  with  them  about  the 
central  point  of  educational  precept '*  There  was  nothing  in 
the  associations  of  the  youth  to  qualify  the  strong  influence  of 
such  a  father.  The  habitual  frequenters  of  his  father's  house 
were  Bentham  and  a  few  of  his  disciples  of  the  utilitarian 
school  He  seems  to  have  been  carefully  guarded  from  all  con- 
tact with  any  who  might  impart  other  views  of  Christianity 
and  virtue  till  his  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling  were  unalter- 
ably set 

The  year  spent  on  the  continent  introduced  him  to  mountain 
scenery  and  modified  his  tastes  for  lifa  While  in  France,  he  also 
took  lessons  in  various  kinds  of  bodily  exercise,  attended  lec- 
tures on  science,  and  went  through  a  course  of  the  higher 
mathematics  under  private  tuition.  But  he  thinks  the  highest 
advantage  of  his  residence  abroad  was  the  fact  that  he  breathed, 
for  a  whole  year,  the  free  and  genial  atmosphere  of  continental 
life,  and  thus  by  contrast  apprehended  the  great  defect  of  Eng- 
lish life — that  lack  of  friendship  and  sympathy.  He  carried 
home  with  him  a  strong  and  permanent  interest  in  continental 
liberalism,  which  qualified  his  subsequent  political  view& 

On  his  return  to  England,  young  Mill  was  called  to  help  his 
father  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  on  Political  Economy, 
by  making  a  running  abstract  in  the  form  of  marginal  notes  on 
the  manuscript  Soon  after,  he  commenced  reading  law,  intend- 
ing to  make  that  his  profession.  But  his  guide  was  John  Austin, 
a  devoted  disciple  of  Bentham,  and  very  naturally  Bentham 's 
treatise  on  Legislation  was  made  their  leading  text-book.  Other 
works  of  Bentham  were  taken  up,  and  then,  passing  to  some  of 
the  principal  English  writers  on  mental  philosophy,  his  course 
of  law-reading  seems  only  to  have  brought  him  out  into  the 
field  of  metaphysics  a  thorough  Benthamite,  so  that  ^^  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility"  became  the  keystone  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
liefs. Mill  claims  for  himself  the  credit  of  giving  to  that  philo- 
sophical school  the  title  Utilitarian,  taking  the  term  out  of  one 
of  Gait's  novels  and  applying  it  to  a  little  debating  society 
which  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  formed,  and  which  was  kept  up 
for  three  and  a  half  years. 

At  the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year,  his  father  secured 
for  him  an  appointment  from  the  East  India  Company,  in  whose 
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service  the  most  of  bis  own  life  was  spent  John  Mill,  for  thirty- 
five  years,  until  the  abolition  of  that  corporation,  continued  his 
connection  with  it,  rising  steadily  from  the  lowest  grade  of 
clerks  to  the  highest  post  in  his  department  This  position 
gaye  him  a  support  and,  at  the  same  time,  much  leisure  for  the 
prosecution  of  literary  pursuits.  His  chief  duty  was  to  write 
despatches  and  conduct  the  political  correspondence  of  the  com- 
pany— ^an  exercise  which  he  deemed  profitable  both  as  a  train- 
ing in  the  expression  of  opinions  and  as  qualifying  his  specu- 
lative theories  by  practical  observation  of  the  dijficulties  &nd 
obstacles  always  met  with  in  the  conduct  of  public  afikirs.  He 
thinks  these  labors  were  of  considerable  value  to  him  as  a  theo- 
retical reformer  of  the  opinions  and  institutions  of  his  time. 

In  1828,  the  same  year  that  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  the  WesirnvMier  Review  was  established 
by  Mr.  Bentham  and  his  followers,  avowedly  as  a  Radical  or- 
gan in  politics  and  religion,  to  make  head  against  the  JEdinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews^  then  in  the  full  height  of  their  reputa- 
tion and  infiuence.  The  first  number  opened  a  direct  assault 
in  an  Article  by  James  Mill,  reviewing  the  Edinburgh  Remew 
from  its  commencement  The  younger  Mill  had  during  the  pre- 
vious year  commenced  his  "youthful  propagandism"  of  the  new 
opinions  by  writing  articles  for  the  morning  papers.  He  was 
now  called  to  assist  his  father  in  this  attack  by  r^uling  through 
the  forty  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  noting  the  arti- 
ticles  most  open  to  criticism.  The  assault  made  a  sensation  at 
the  time,  but  the  object  of  it  survived  and  continues  still  to 
hold  its  leading  position  as  an  exponent  of  the  sound  conser- 
vative thinking  of  the  times,  as  they  move  on.  From  this 
time,  for  about  five  years,  young  Mill  was  a  constant  contribu- 
tor to  the  Westminster  Review^  guided  chiefly  by  his  Other's 
very  positive  opinions,  which,  he  says,  "  gave  the  distinguishing 
character  to  the  Benthamite  or  Utilitarian  propagandism  of 
that  time." 

During  this  period,  he  was  brought  into  close  relations  witii 
Bentham  by  being  made  the  editor  of  his  great  work  on  Evi- 
dence, and  this  labor  he  thought  gave  a  great  stan  to  his 
powers  of  composition.  Meantime,  for  his  better  self-cultiva- 
tion, he  was  learning  German  with  a  class  of  a  dozen  or  more,. 
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who  also,  in  reading  and  conversation,  studied  and  discussed 
Political  Economy,  Logic,  and  Psychology.  In  another  associ- 
ation, his  powers  of  argument  and  oratory  were  cultivated  by 
spoken  debates  on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day. 

So  we  find  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  occupying  an  office  which  ensured  a  support  for  life,  and 
in  literary  associations  which  gave  him  ample  scope  for  work- 
ing influence  on  the  world  through  his  pen,  for  the  facile  use 
of  which  his  whole  training  had  given  him  excellent  prepara- 
tion. His  ambition  was  to  be  a  Reformer,  and  everything 
seemed  to  favor  success  in  his  aims. 

But  just  then,  he  was  brought  to  a  strange  crisis.  His  soul 
passed  under  a  dark  cloud.  He  went  on  mechanically  with  his 
ordinary  occupations,  but  gloomy  thoughts  filled  his  mind. 
He  could  find  no  rest  or  satisfaction  in  what  he  was,  or  in 
anything  before  him.  He  thus  describes  his  condition,  in  the 
autumn  of  1826 : 

"  I  was  in  a  dull  state  of  nerves,  such  as  everybody  is  occa- 
sionally liable  to ;  unsusceptible  to  enjoyment  or  pleasurable 
excitement ;  one  of  those  moods  when  what  is  pleasure  at  other 
times  becomes  insipid  or  indifferent ;  the  state,  I  should  think, 
in  which  converts  to  Methodism  usually  are  when  smitten  by 
their  first  'conviction  of  sin.'  In  this  frame  of  mind,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  put  the  question  directly  to  myself :  *  Suppose 
that  all  your  objects  in  life  were  realized :  that  all  the  changes 
in  institutions  and  opinions  which  you  are  looking  forward  to, 
could  be  completely  effected  at  this  very  instant :  would  this 
be  a  great  joy  and  happiness  to  you  7'  And  an  irrepressible 
self -consciousness  distinctly  answered  ^Nol'  At  this  my 
heart  sank  within  me :  the  whole  foundation  on  which  my  life 
was  constructed  fell  down.  All  my  happiness  was  to  have 
been  found  in  the  continual  pursuit  of  this  one  end.  The  end 
had  ceased  to  charm,  and  how  could  there  ever  again  be  any 
interest  in  the  means  ?  I  seemed  to  have  nothing  left  to  live 
for.  ....  In  vain  I  sought  relief  from  my  favorite 
books ;  those  memorials  of  past  nobleness  and  greatness  from 
which  I  had  always  hitherto  drawn  strength  and  animation. 
I  read  them  now  without  feeling,  or  with  the  accustomed  feel- 
ing minus  all  its  charms ;   and  I  became  persuaded  that  my 
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love  of  mankind  and  of  excellence  for  its  own  sake  had  worn 
itself  out" 

In  this  state,  he  had  no  friend  to  whom  he  conld  tarn  for 
advice.  Instinctively  he  seemed  to  apprehend  that  his  fBXhxx 
could  give  him  no  relief,  for  the  trouble  came  from  a  defect  in 
his  education  which  had  been  guided  mainly  by  that  fiither's 
will.  The  susceptibilities  and  sympathies  of  his  nature  which 
had  been  repressed,  almost  crushed,  by  the  severity  of  a  purely 
intellectual  discipline,  were  crying  out  against  the  wrong  done 
them.  We  must  think  he  was  nearer  right  than  he  supposed, 
when  he  compared  his  state  of  mind  to  that  of  one  under  relig- 
ions  influences,  feeling  his  way  towards  a  Christian  conversion. 
Pity  that  he  could  not  have  fully  understood  that  Ood  was 
dealing  with  him  to  bring  him  to  know  Himsdf  and  '^  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  had  sent,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal"  But 
every  avenue  through  which  the  true  light  could  find  entrance 
to  his  soul  seems  to  have  been  shut  So,  for  half  a  year  or 
more,  he  floundered  on,  in  the  depths  of  gloom.  So  great  was 
bis  distress  that  he  says,  "  I  frequentiy  asked  myself  if  1  could, 
or  if  I  was  bound  to  go  on  living  when  life  must  be  passed  in 
this  manner.  I  generally  answered  to  myself  that  I  did  not 
think  I  could  possibly  bear  it  beyond  a  year." 

At  length  a  little  ray  broke  in  upon  his  gloom  fix>m  the 
simple  circumstance  that  as  he  read  in  Marmontel's  '^Jfe- 
moires "  of  the  sudden  inspiration  which  a  mere  boy,  on  his 
father's  death,  felt  tobe  eveiything  to  the  distressed  family,  the 
fountains  of  feeling  in  his  own  soul  were  opened ;  he  was 
moved  to  tears,  and  that  evidence  that  all  fading  was  not  dead 
within  him  lifted  the  cloud  slightly,  and  gave  a  new  aspect  to 
the  possibilities  of  his  future.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  power 
of  music,  in  which  one  of  the  imaginative  arts  he  had  always 
found  pleasure,  touched  bis  sympathies  anew  as  he  listened  to 
the  melodies  of  Weber's  "  Oberon."  Then,  taking  up  Words- 
worth's poems,  he  found  his  soul  sootbed  and  charmed  by  his 
simple  expression  of  "  states  of  feeling  and  of  thought  colored 
by  feeling  under  the  excitement  of  beauty."  The  fact  is  the 
man  was  love-sick,  in  the  sense  that  he  was  pining  for  some 
object  to  love.  The  first  step  to  relief  was  to  apprehend  that 
"tate,  as  he  could  do  through  the  quiet  sentimental  verse  of  the 
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poet  of  nature,  who  tells  how  ^^  the  light  of  love  not  failing ''  is 
the  source  of  strength  and  cheerfulness  to  bear  ^^the  burden  of 
existence."  Again  we  cannot  repress  the  wish  that  he  had  seen 
that  "  light  of  love  "  as  it  beams  from  the  cross  of  the  Crucified 
and  kindles  all  the  soul  to  a  kindred  feeling  req)onsiva  It 
was  a  blessing  to  him  to  get  this  partial  relief,  increased  as  it 
was  by  an  earnest  debate  into  which  he  entered  in  defense  of 
the  merits  of  Wordsworth  as  compared  with  Byron.  The  pro- 
cess of  recovery  was  aided  by  the  contact  into  which  he  was 
brought  with  men  of  some  religious  faith  and  spiritual  aspira- 
tions, such  as  Maurice,  and  Sterling,  and  Coleridga  His  heart, 
in  its  new  experience,  was  drawn  towards  the  men,  even  while 
it  repelled  the  religious  elements  which  made  them  attractive. 
Thus  gradually,  as  the  months  and  years  rolled  on,  he  emerged 
into  enjoyable  life  and  action. 

Mill  himself  names  two  marked  effects  of  this  experience. 
The  first  was  the  conviction  that  while,  according  to  his  old 
philosophy,  happiness  is  the  end  of  life,  this  end  is  to  be 
attained  only  by  not  making  it  the  direct  end.  "  Those  only 
are  happy  who  have  their  minds  fixed  on  the  happiness  of 
others  rather  than  their  own."  The  other  effect  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  revelation  of  the  fact  that  ''  the  internal  culture  of 
the  individual "  must  be  placed  among  the  prime  necessities  of 
human  well-being," — "  that  the  passive  susceptibilities  need  to 
be  cultivated  as  well  as  the  active  capacities  and  require  to  be 
nourished  and  enriched  as  well  as  guided."  Another  conse- 
quence of  this  crisis,  gradually  unfolded,  was  a  change  in  his 
philosophical  views,  involving  a  considerable  dissent  firom  the 
opinions  early  received  from  his  father  and  Bentham,  and  an 
emancipation,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  narrowness  of  a  strict 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  one  fundamental  principle 
of  the  utilitarian  school.     Of  this  change  he  says : 

"  If  I  am  asked  what  system  of  political  philosophy  I  sub- 
stituted for  that  which,  as  a  philosophy,  I  had  abandoned,  I 
answer,  no  system ;  only  a  conviction  i^hat  the  true  system  was 
something  much  more  complex  and  many-sided  than  I  had 
previously  had  any  idea  of,  and  that  its  office  was  to  supply, 
not  a  set  of  model  institutions,  but  principles  from  which  the 
institutions    suitable   to  any  given  circumstances  might  be 
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deduced"  In  oonnection  with  all  tbis,  a  deep  interest  in  the 
political  movements  and  diflcussions  on  the  continent,  conse- 
quent on  the  French  revolution  of  1830,  came  in,  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Comte  and  the  socialist  theories  of  Saint  Simon,  to 
qualify  his  Liberalism  and  his  hopes  and  efforts  for  aocomplish- 
ing  something  for  the  general  elevation  and  improvement  of 
mankind. 

That  strange  crisis  of  this  strangely  developed  life  ended 
with  the  banning  of  a  new  association — ^the  introduction  of  a 
new  influence,  more  effective,  if  we  may  accept  the  authors 
conviction,  than  all  others  on  the  last  forty  years,  and  on  the 
lasting  fruits  of  this  man's  life.  In  1880,  when  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year.  Mill,  whose  soul  had  been  so  sick,  if  we  read  the 
case  aright,  for  the  want  of  some  object  to  love,  found  an  ob- 
ject towards  which,  for  all  the  rest  of  his  days,  his  affections 
went  out  in  idolatrous  devotion.  It  so  happened  that  she  who 
so  charmed  him  was  the  wife  of  another  man  and  the  mother  of 
children  by  him.  But  their  mutual  affinity  was  strong  enough 
to  overcome  this  barrier.  It  only  qualified  their  mutual  pas- 
sion, repressing,  for  the  time,  the  sensuous  element,  and  bringing 
out  what  comes  nearer  to  that  ideal  Platonic  love,  much  talked 
of,  than  anything  eLse  we  have  read  of  in  these  modem  days. 
For,  no  doubt,  we  may  believe  Mill's  distinct  statement  that 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  legitimate  husband,  their  personal 
intercourse  was  held  under  due  restraint,  though  passing  many 
hours  of  every  day  in  each  other's  society.  At  the  same  time, 
each  seems  to  have  cherished  a  true  estean  and  strong  affection 
for  the  man  whom,  according  to  the  current  sentiment  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  they  were  both  so  flagrantly  wronging,  but  who 
submitted  to  the  wrong  without  complaint  In  this  restriction 
upon  their  otherwise  constant  and  familiar  intercourse,  how- 
ever, they  simply  deferred  to  the  common  sense  of  propriety  in 
the  community.  For  he  says  explicitly,  neither  the  principles 
inculcated  by  his  father,  nor  his  own  convictions,  nor  the  lady's 
views  of  duty,  would  have  hindered  their  devoting  themselves 
to  each  other,  in  entire  disregard  of  the  previous  marriage  con- 
nection. As  it  was,  this  intimacy  involved  the  breaking  of 
friendship  with  other  women  of  great  worthiness  into  whose 
society  he  had  been  thrown,  and  who  had  shown  him  great 
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kindness.  Those  ladies  justly  refused  to  receive,  even  as  their 
Mend's  friend,  a  woman  so  lightly  held  by  her  sacred  marriage- 
vows.  The  consequence  was  that  they  were  shut  up  almost 
exclusively  to  each  other  and  to  the  full  force  of  their  mutual 
influence. 

To  the  imagination  of  Mill,  Mrs.  Taylor  is  presented  as  the 
ideal  of  personal  excellence.     He  says : 

**I  soon  perceived  that  she  possessed  in  combination  the 
qualities  which  in  all  other  persons  whom  I  had  known  I  had 
been  only  too  happy  to  find  singly.  In  her,  complete  emanci- 
pation from  every  kind  of  superstition  (including  that  which 
attributes  a  pretended  perfection  to  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
universe),  and  an  earnest  protest  against  many  things  which  are 
still  part  of  the  established  constitution  of  society,  resulted  not 
from  the  hard  intellect,  but  from  strength  of  noble  and  elevated 
feeling,  and  co-existed  with  a  highly  reverential  nature."   .    . 

''Her  intellectual  gifts  did  but  minister  to  a  moral 
character  at  once  the  noblest  and  the  best  balanced  which  I 
liave  ever  met  with  in  lifa  Her  unselfishness  was  not  that  of 
a  taught  system  of  duties,  but  of  a  heart  which  thoroughly 
identified  itself  with  the  feelings  of  others,  and  often  went  to 
excess  in  consideration  for  them  by  imaginatively  investing 
their  feelings  with  the  intensity  of  its  own.  The  passion  of 
justice  might  have  been  thought  to  be  her  strongest  feeling, 
but  for  her  boundless  generosity  and  a  lovingness  ever  ready 
to  pour  itself  forth  upon  any  or  all  human  beings  who  were 
capable  of  giving  the  smallest  feeling  in  return.  The  rest  of 
her  moral  characteristics  were  such  as  naturally  accompany 
these  qualities  of  mind  and  heart ;  the  most  genuine  modesty 
combined  with  the  loftiest  pride ;  a  simplicity  and  sincerity 
which  were  absolute  towards  all  who  were  fit  to  receive  them ; 
the  utmost  scorn  of  whatever  was  mean  and  cowardly,  and  a 
burning  indignation  at  everything  brutal  or  tyrannical,  faith- 
less or  dishonorable  in  conduct  and  character,  while  making 
the  broadest  distinction  between  mala  in  se  and  mere  mala 
prohibUa — ^between  acts  giving  evidence  of  intrinsic  badness  in 
feeling  and  character,  and  those  which  are  only  violations  of 
conventions  either  good  or  bad,  violations  which,  whether  in 
themselves  right  or  wrong,  are  capable  of  being  committed  by 
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persons  in  eveiy  other  respect  loveable  or  admirableL*'  This 
passage  may  stand  vnthout  comment  both  as  his  fancy-portnit 
of  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  and  as  a  type  of  that  morality 
which  has  no  settled  foundation  in  the  recognition  of  a  sapieme 
God. 

Of  this  woman's  influence  on  himself  and  his  subsequent 
labors,  he  says,  ^^  What  I  owe  even  intellectually  to  her  is  in  its 
detail  almost  infinite."  ^'Not  only  during  the  years  of  ov 
married  life,  but  during  many  of  the  years  of  oonfidentiftl 
friendship  which  preceded,  all  my  published  writings  were  as 
much  her  work  as  mine ;  her  share  in  them  constantly  increas- 
ing as  years  advanced.  But  in  certain  cases,  what  belongs  to 
her  can  be  distinguished  and  specially  identified.  Over  and 
above  the  general  influence  which  her  mind  had  over  mine, 
the  most  valuable  ideas  and  features  in  these  joint  productions 
— ^those  which  have  been  most  fruitful  of  important  results, 
and  have  contributed  most  to  the  success  and  reputation  of  the 
works  themselves,  originated  with  her,  were  emanations  bom 
her  mind,  my  part  in  them  being  no  greater  than  in  any  of 
the  thoughts  which  I  found  in  previous  writers,  and  made  my 
own  only  by  incorporating  them  with  my  own  system  of 
thought."  His  whole  strain  of  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  this 
woman  sounds  like  infatuation,  especiaUy  when  we  read  the 
statement  from  one  competent  to  say  it,  that  "  nobody  else 
among  those  who  knew  her  discovered  in  her  these  lofty  gift&" 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Mill's  mind  was  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  her  influence  in  a  '*  Bkeptidsm  "  in  matters  of 
morals  and  religion  which,  though  he  terms  it  wise,  we  may 
safely  call  his  greatest  folly.  In  the  autobiography,  we  bare 
detailed  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  those  works  which 
have  given  him  his  chief  distinction  were  conceived,  matured, 
and  published  to  the  world.  But  we  will  not  follow  the  nar 
rative  through  those  details  nor  stop  here  to  criticise  their 
merits  or  their  influenca 

Mr.  Taylor  died  in  July,  1849 ;  and  in  the  year  1851,  alter 
twenty  years  of  the  strange  intimacy  already  referred  to,  that 
which  Mill  calls  the  "  most  valuable  friendship  of  his  life  "  was 
consummated  by  a  formal  marriage,  and  so,  he  says,  "was 
added  to  the  partnership  of  thought,  feeling,  and  writing  which 
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had  loDg  existed,  a  partnership  of  our  entire  existence."  For 
seven  and  a  half  years  they  were  spared  to  each  other,  and 
after  her  death,  near  Avignon,  he  fixed  his  residence  near  her 
grave,  where,  with  her  eldest  daughter,  he  cherished  her 
memory  as  "  a  rdiffion  "  and  endeavored  still  to  regulate  his 
life  with  supreme  regard  to  her  approbation. 

To  complete  the  outline  sketch  of  this  life,  we  need  only 
notice  the  facts  that,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1866,  Mill  retired  from  the  office  he  had  so  long  held 
and  occupied  himself  alt<^ether  with  his  literary  labors  till 
1866,  when  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  His  career  in  that 
body  was  not  particularly  marked.  It  seems  to  have  disap- 
pointed his  constituents.  He  showed  some  independence  in 
action,  but  had  not  much  influence.  He  says  of  himself,  ^'  The 
most  important,  perhaps  the  only  really  important  public  ser- 
vice I  performed  in  the  capacity  of  a  member  of  Parliament, 
was  the  motion  to  amend  the  reform  bill  so  as  to  admit  women 
to  the  suffiraga"  This  measure  was  rejected,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent new  election  he  also  was  rejected,  his  extreme  views  on 
that  and  other  subjects  having  intensified  the  opposition  of  the 
Conservative  party  and  weakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Liberals  towards  him.  Here  the  autobiography  closes  with  the 
statement,  '*  I  returned  to  my  old  pursuits  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  country  life  in  the  south  of  Europe,  alternating 
twice  a  year  with  a  residence  of  some  few  weeks  or  months  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London,''  and  a  brief  notice  of  the  miscel- 
laneous literary  work  to  which  he  devoted  his  leisure. 

We  do  not  propose  to  speak  at  length  of  the  merits  of  the 
man  and  his  works,  nor  to  estimate  the  measure  of  influence 
which  has  proceeded  or  may  yet  proceed  from  the  life  thus 
sketched  It  was  evidently  a  life  of  wonderfid  mental  activity, 
through  the  whole  period  of  which  a  strong  and  highly  culti- 
vated intellect  was  tasked  to  give  to  the  world  its  best  thoughts 
on  the  philosophy  and  the  practical  problems  of  man's  social 
state.  But,  as  evidently,  there  was  wanting  all  along  the 
balance  of  sound  judgment  and  the  nerve  of  established  prin- 
ciple which  are  essential  elements  of  that  influence  which  is 
abiding  and  controlling  for  best  results  in  the  world's  progress. 
As  his  own  mind,  warped  o£f  from  the  old  foundations  of 
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knowledge  and  belief,  found  no  stable  resting-place,  so  the  fiist 
and  chief  effect  of  his  writings  is  to  unsettle  the  existing  foun- 
dations of  human  society  without  furnishing  any  new  and 
reliable  supports.  This  autobiography  seems  to  come  in  as  a 
timely  safeguard  against  the  worst  mischief  of  many  of  his 
other  books,  because  it  reveals  so  clearly  the  purely  destruc- 
tive tendency  of  his  theories  of  reform. 

We  may  fitly  linger  a  moment  and  gather  up  the  lessons  of 
the  book  as  they  appear  in  connection  with  the  three  reasons 
named  by  the  author  for  preparing  it 

1.  The  course  of  education  presented  was  "  unusual  and  re- 
markable"  as  respects  its  early  beginning, — ^its  authoritatiye 
direction  by  the  single  mind  and  will  of  a  stem  father,— its 
wide  range  and  the  intense  pressure  under  which  it  was  carried 
on, — the  prominence  given  to  the  study  of  language  and  the 
methods  by  which  that  study  was  advanced, — ^the  special  effort 
made  to  develop  the  pupil's  power  of  thought  and  expression 
by  conversation  and  discussion  with  the  teacher  on  the  topics 
of  study  and  reading, — the  seclusion  of  the  boy  from  the 
ordinary  associations  and  sports  of  boyhood, — the  utter  omis- 
sion of  all  culture  of  the  affections,  and  the  rigorous  exdusion 
of  all  religious  truth  and  practice,  or  rather  the  positive  and 
persistent  inculcation  of  ideas  adverse  to  all  faith  and  godliness. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  of  all  is  that  such  a  process  could 
be  carried  through  and  that  it  should  prove  suocessfoL  For 
it  must  be  acknowledged  a  aucceaa,  so  far  as  realizing  the 
aim  of  him  who  planned  and  guided  it  is  concerned.  Barely 
is  it  the  privilege  of  a  teacher  to  see  his  desire  so  fully  accom- 
plished. There  is,  however,  little  reason  to  expect  or  appre- 
hend that  the  example,  as  a  whole,  will  be  oflen  imitated  It 
stands  before  us  in  this  presentation,  self-condemned.  For 
some  reason,  the  father  never  repeated  the  experiment  with 
another  of  his  children.  Scarcely  one  child  in  five  hundred 
could  be  found  with  physical  and  mental  constitution  capable 
of  enduring  the  process.  The  details  of  the  process  shock  our 
common  sense  of  what  is  right  and  wise  and  good,  so  that  a 
father  willing  thus  to  deal  with  a  son  whom  he  loved  will  yet 
more  rarely  appear.  And  not  more  than  once  in  a  generation 
could  it  happen  that  father  and  son  should  be  thrown  together 
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with  tbe  mutual  adaptation  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  such 
a  course  of  education. 

At  the  same  time,  the  example,  forbidding  though  it  be  as  a 
whole,  is  suggestive  of  some  considerations  that  seem  timely 
and  valuabla  It  encourages  intelligent  parents  to  take  the 
education  of  their  children,  in  its  first  stages  at  least,  into  their 
own  hands  more  than  is  ordinarily  done,  and  to  begin  some 
intellectual  exercise  early.  The  tendency  to  a  contrary  course 
of  action,  especially  in  our  country,  has  run  to  an  extreme  that 
needs  correction.  It  suggests  the  importance  and  value  of 
authoritative  requirement  in  order  to  secure  the  thorough  and 
effective  discipline  of  young  minds.  We  see  a  tendency  grow- 
ing in  certain  quarters  to  depend  .too  much  on  *'  the  persuasion 
of  soft  words,''  rather  than  the  prescription  of  authority,  and  to 
leave  the  pupil  to  apply  his  mind  to  what  best  pleases  himself, 
rather  than  to  what,  in  the  judgment  of  wisdom,  will  be  for  his 
best  good.  It  suggests  also  the  advantage  of  occupying  the 
mind  of  a  child  early  with  the  study  of  some  language  not  its 
own,  and  by  methods  more  simple  than  the  rules  and  formulas 
of  abstract  grammar.  Words  and  sounds  and  idioms  of  speech 
may  be  most  happily  mastered  before  the  mind  attains  maturity 
sufficient  for  their  accurate  analysis.  And  especially  does  this 
example  indicate  the  great  value  of  that  which  Mill  terms  *'  the 
cardinal  point  in  his  training," — ^the  effort  of  his  father  to  make 
bis  education  more  than  mere  ^^cram^^^  by  requiring  him  to 
master  for  himself  and  to  express  as  his  own  what  he  learned 
and  read.  No  one  knows  that  he  knows  a  thing  till  he  can  tell 
it,  and  in  this  view  those  talks  as  they  walked  are  worthy  of 
frequent  imitation.  Though  these  things  appear  in  Mill's  case 
to  have  been  pressed  to  a  violent  extreme,  they  are  neverthe- 
less hints  worthy  of  special  notice  and  capable  of  being  used 
to  real  profit 

Then,  by  the  glaring  mistakes  of  this  education,  we  are  in- 
structed. For  a  full  knowledge  of  mankind  and  their  wants — 
for  power  to  sway  men  and  reform  society,  the  training  of  the 
boy  must  be  in  contact  with  boys,  the  ripening  of  the  man  in 
contact  with  men  of  more  than  one  type.  Only  so  can  the 
ability  be  acquired  of  harmonizing  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical  in  well-balanced  judgments.     Furthermore,  for  tho 
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symmetrical  development  of  the  individual,  the  culture  of  the 
intellect  and  the  culture  of  the  feelings  must  advance  tc^ether, 
that  they  may  reciprocally  warm  and  r^ulate  each  other. 
And  finally,  the  success  of  this  father  in  impressing  his  son 
with  his  own  convictions  and  feelings  respecting  religion,  and 
the  sad  consequences  of  that  success,  may  well  confirm  our  fidth 
in  the  necessity  and  the  efficiency  of  a  genuine  Christian  nur- 
ture, that  some  positive  religious  elements  may  flow  into  and 
qualify  the  whole  course  of  education  from  its  earliest  ban- 
ning. So,  only  so,  will  the  God  of  our  religious  fidth  be  appre- 
hended in  his  true  relation  to  all  science,  all  history,  and  the 
enduring  well  being  of  mankind,  and  the  intellect  reach  its 
legitimate  climax  of  strength  and  glory,  when  pervaded  and 
ruled  by  the  sweetness  and  power  of  love  supreme  to  Him  who 
is  Most  High  and  Most  Holy. 

2.  From  noting,  as  we  have  endeavored  fiiirly  to  do,  the 
successive  phases  of  this  mind,  as  it  pressed  forward  in  an  age 
of  transition  in  opinions,  we  learn,  first,  how  the  progressive 
advance  of  such  a  mind  may  be  determined  for  it,  as  by  a  fixed 
law  of  momentum,  through  the  direction  given  by  the  first 
force  impressed ;  and  second,  how  easily  such  an  one  may 
come  under  the  self-deception  of  thinking  that  he  is  dealing 
fairly  with  all  questions  and  forming  opinions  candidly,  as  in  a 
pure  white  light,  while  he  is  really  taking  a  one*sided  view  of 
everything,  by  a  light  that  comes  through  a  medium  which 
excludes  all  colors  but  ona  Mill's  mind  never  really  broke 
from  the  leading-strings  of  his  father's  early  influence.  The 
other  forces  which  were  permitted  to  act  upon  it  come  in  only 
as  accelerating  forces  to  hasten  its  progress  in  the  line  on  which 
it  was  started.  This  seems  to  us  the  great  fitult  and  fiiilure  of 
that  education  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  It  did  not  so 
draw  out  the  soul  as  to  give  it  full  freedom  for  the  exercise  of 
all  its  capacitie&  It  did  not  launch  the  soul  into  the  pure  air 
of  heaven  for  a  lofty  flight  on  balanced  wing  under  the  fiee 
impulse  of  its  own  noblest  instincts  and  the  attractions  of 
grandest  objects  distinctly  apprehended,  in  a  wide  world,  all 
open  to  its  gaze.  This  was  an  active  soul,  shut  into  a  ood- 
tracted  sphere, — really  in  bondage,  while  glorying  in  its  liberal- 
ism.    And  does  not  the  same  thing  characterize  much  of  the 
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boastful  progress  of  self-styled  "  HheraJs  generally."  "  If  the 
txuth,"  the  whole  truth,  "  shall  make  you  free,  then  are  ye  free 
indeed." 

S.  To  some  it  may  seem  a  mere  affectation  of  modesty  in  Mill 
to  make  formal  acknowledgment  of  his  obligation  to  other 
persons  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  on  which 
he  so  evidently  prided  himseU.  We  are  inclined  to  regard  it 
rather  as  the  prompting  of  an  ingenuous  soul,  who,  with  a  high 
estimate  of  what  he  had  grown  to,  was  conscious  of  having 
been  much  aided  by  the  influence  of  others,  and  felt  in  honor 
bound  gratefully  to  indicate  the  sources  of  that  influence. 
Through  all  his  life,  it  appears  plainly  that  he  was,  more  than 
most  persons,  susceptible  to  impression  &om  other  minds.  He 
was  not  an  original  thinker.  His  chief  distinction  was  the 
ability  to  give  fresh,  clear,  and  forcible  expression  to  ideas 
which,  with  quick  perception,  he  had  received  and  made  his 
own  by  absorption.  It  is  creditable  to  him  that  he  understood 
himself  so  well  and  was  so  frank  as  to  avow  his  indebtedness. 

In  this  recognition  were  included,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Bentham 
and  his  disciples  and  others  with  whom  MUl  was  associated  in 
the  years  of  his  greatest  activity  in  his  intellectual  progress. 
But  chiefly,  the  tribute  belongs  to  the  father,  whose  authority 
was  supreme  and  unresisted  in  the  first  stages  of  his  life,  and  to 
the  wife,  whose  spell  was  like  the  witchery  of  magnetism  over 
all  his  later  years,  to  life's  end.  Honorable  as  this  tribute  was 
in  its  motive,  and  just  as  it  was  in  its  recognition  of  real  merit, 
yet  to  the  sober  judgment  of  common  people  the  expression  of 
it  seems  excessive  towards  both  persons.  The  abject  submis- 
sion of  the  youth  to  the  absolute,  sometimes  unreasonable  exer- 
cise of  parental  authority,  goes  beyond  the  requirement  of  the 
fifth  commandment ;  and  in  later  years,  the  language  of  defer- 
ence and  admiration  for  that  father's  judgment  is  such  as  men 
are  wont  to  use  towards  one  whom  they  conceive  of  as  a 
superior  being,  endowed  with  wisdom  infallible  ;  nor  could  any 
worshiper  of  Astarte,  or  Venus,  or  the  Holy  Virgin,  express  his 
adoration  in  higher  strains  of  eulogy  and  devotion,  than  we 
find  here  employed  respecting  the  woman  who  became  the  idol 
of  this  man's  affections.  Indeed,  it  does  seem  that  the  religious 
instinct,  in  this  case,  suppressed  towards  its  legitimate  object, 
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could  not  be  stifled,  but  burst  forth  in  this  direction  because  it 
had  no  other  range  on  which  to  exercise  itselC  The  venera- 
tion which  was  meant  to  flow  towards  Ood,  the  Sovereign  Lord 
and  authoritative  guide  of  our  life,  was  turned  aside  to  spend 
itself  on  a  human  father.  The  love  which  a  divine  Saviour,  in 
self-sacrificing  devotion,  came  to  engage  and  fill  forever,  shut 
off  from  this  its  true  object,  was  forced,  in  a  false  apotheosis  of  a 
frail  mortal,  to  frame  an  object  for  itself  and  find  such  satisfac- 
tion as  it  might  in  the  ephemeral  illusion,  fondly  cherished  for 
its  day. 

It  is  the  almost  universal  experience  that  the  perusal  of  this 
book  fills  the  reader's  soul  with  sadness.  Traced  to  its  source, 
this  sadness  is  found  to  proceed  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  is 
the  truthful  story  of  one  who  lived  "  having  no  hope  and  with- 
out Gt)d  in  the  world.''  And  the  saddest  thing  of  all  is  the 
last,  where,  under  his  bereavement,  the  poor  man  is  shut  up  in 
his  extremity,  to  make  a  '*  religion  "  of  watching  the  grave  and 
cherishing  the  memory  and  fancying  the  approbation  of  her 
whom  he  had  buried  out  of  his  sight,  with  no  believing 
thought  or  hopeful  anticipation  of  anything  for  her  or  for  him- 
self beyond  the  decay  and  dust  of  that  narrow  house  of  the 
dead. 
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OoU  und  die  Natur^  von  Prof.  Ulrici,  o  Prol  der  Philosophic  an 
der  TJniversitat  Halla  Zweite  Auflaga  Leipzig.  Weigel. 
1866. 

The  works  of  Pro£  Ulrici  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
various  reconstructive  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  Ger- 
many since  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  philosophical  schoola 
Apart  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  the  work  in  hand  is  interesting 
as  showing  that  German  thought  has  entered  upon  a  new  and 
more  healthy  direction ;  and  one  which,  we  may  hope,  will 
result  in  at  least  some  relief  from  the  materialistic  gloom  which 
has  followed  like  an  avenger  upon  the  previous  idealistic  glow. 

The  attempt  to  make  the  absolute  the  first  principle^  the  be- 
ginning of  knowledge,  was  common  to  all  the  later  theorizing. 
Beginning  with  the  notion  of  the  absolute,  the  problem  of 
philosophy  was  to  trace  its  necessary  development  into  its  rela- 
tive manifestations.  Nothing  short  of  an  a  priori  construction 
of  God  and  the  world  was  to  be  thought  ol  To  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  facts  was  treason  to  philosophy ;  to  insist  that  philoso- 
phy should  be  based  on  facts  was  to  degrade  the  Bird  of  Jove 
into  a  barnyard  fowl,  and  yoke  Pegasus  to  a  plow.  With  Schell- 
ing,  the  absolute  was  the  pure  identity  of  subject  and  object, 
the  absolute  indifference  of  opposites.  It  was  neither  subject 
nor  object,  mind  nor  matter,  ideal  nor  real,  but  it  was  all  these 
at  once.  The  task  of  Schelling's  philosophy  was  to  show  how 
this  pure  indifference,  which  was  at  once  everything  and  noth- 
ing, must  develop  itself  into  the  polarities  of  the  actual  world. 

Hegel  and  his  followers  conceived  the  problem  in  essentially 
the  same  way.  They  were  even  more  superior  to  facts  than 
Schelling ;  while  they  took  logic  itself  by  the  horns  and  an- 
nounced the  identity  of  contradictories  as  the  first  principle  of 
philosophy.  '  With  H^el  all  development  is  but  the  unfolding 
of  the  absolute  idea  according  to  the  eternal  laws  of  logic. 
This  climbs  through  conquered  contradictions  from  point  to 
point,  ever  uniting  opposites  in  a  higher  unity  in  its  upward 
movement,  until  at  last  it  emerges  into  self-consciousness.     That 
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which  began  as  pure  unconscioas  thought  i^turns  into  itself; 
the  absolute  finds  itself  again ;  and  the  circle  is  complete. 

To  give  no  further  examples :  the  first  fault  of  all  this  abso- 
lutist theorizing  was  that  the  absolute,  as  these  and  kindred 
speculators  conceived  it,  is  merely  a  subjective  notion,  which 
corresponds  to  no  objective  &ct  whatever.  If  we  are  to  begin 
philosophy  and  science  with  the  absolute,  then,  inasmuch  as 
the  absolute  is  given  only  in  thought  and  never  in  perception, 
there  must  be  first  of  all  a  strong,  cogent  proof  that  the  sub- 
jective notion  corresponds  to  objective  reality.  This  proof  fail- 
ing,  the  whole  argument  floats  in  the  air,  and  concerns  itself 
with  fancies  instead  of  facta  But  in  order  to  give  this  proof 
it  next  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the 
laws  of  thought  upon  which  the  affirmation  of  the  absolute 
depend&  The  absolute  is  no  fieust  of  experience ;  the  affiraia- 
tion  of  it  rests  entirely  upon  certain  subjective  needa  The 
mind  declares  that  there  must  be  more  than  we  see  and 
hear ;  that  besides  the  waves  of  phenomena,  there  must  be  an 
abiding  deep  of  being  below ;  that  besides  the  finite  and  condi- 
tioned objects  of  experience,  there  must  be  something  uncon- 
ditioned and  eternal.  But  are  we  justified  in  attributing  objec- 
tive validity  to  these  notions?  This  is,  indeed,  the  great 
question  of  philosophy ;  the  one  which  sceptics  have  thrust 
upon  the  thinker's  attention  from  the  beginning ;  and  the  one 
which  Kant  answered  with  a  tremendous  No.  Before  the  abso- 
lutist can  begin  his  theorizing  at  all,  he  must  first  rout  and 
silence  the  sceptics,  and  reverse  the  decision  which  Eant  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  reason  itself. 

The  second  fault  is  that  thought  fiUls  into  insoluble  contra- 
dictions in  attempting  to  represent  such  a  development  Not 
to  notice  the  contradiction  in  the  notion  of  a  necessary  develop- 
ment of  the  absolute,  these  speculators  never  succeeded  in 
completing  the  evolution  without  cutting  the  ground  from  un- 
der their  feet  If  we  assume,  with  Schelling,  that  the  absolute 
is  the  pure  indifference  of  opposites,  it  becomes  utterly  incon- 
ceivable that  it  should  not  remain  pure  indifference  forever. 
Schelling  felt  this,  and  attempted  to  smuggle  a  principle  of 
differentiation  into  the  absolute  to  set  the  evolution  a-going. 
Accordingly  he  assumes  an  obscure  duality  in  the  absolute,  a 
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dark  nature-gronnd,  which  by  some  unexplained  accident  fell 
out  into  reality  and  produced  the  antitheses  of  Ood  and  world, 
mind  and  matter,  ideal  and  real,  &c.  To  spend  no  time  in 
inquiring  into  the  thinkability  of  such  a  process,  or  into  Schell- 
ing's  sources  of  information  on  this  interesting  point,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  by  the  introduction  into  the  absolute  of 
this  dark  nature-ground,  of  these  blind  polarities,  the  assumed 
identity  and  indifference  of  the  same  is  destroyed.  The  original 
dualism  remains  unconquered,  and  the  system  stands  in  contra- 
diction with  itself 

We  succeed  no  better  if,  with  Hegel,  we  conceive  the  absolute 
as  pure  thought  We  lack  proof|  first,  that  there  is  any  abso- 
lute thought  or  idea ;  second,  that  such  idea,  if  it  exist,  can  be 
conceived  as  existing  apart  from  an  absolute  thinker ;  third, 
that  such  thought  can  develop  into  concrete  being.  It  is  not 
at  aU  easy  to  conceive  of  notions  floating  about  without  belong- 
ing to  any  one  in  particular,  and  which  thus  take  to  realizing 
themselves.  The  entire  system  lacks  the  moment  of  inertia  or 
resistanca  It  is  simply  so  pliant  and  various  as  to  include  all 
views,  from  the  loftiest  idealism  to  the  atheism  of  Feuerbach 
and  the  materialism  of  Strauss.  Voices  are  heard  and  sounds 
as  of  great  deeds;  but  in  this  case  ignorance  is  surely  the 
mother  of  devotion. 

For  these  reasons  we  must  agree  with  the  author  in  reject- 
ing the  theorisings  of  the  absolutists  as  ^'  words,  words,  words.'' 
On  this  road  no  advance  can  ever  be  won.  It  b^ins  and  ends 
alike  in  the  land  of  dreams  and  fancies,  and  impenetrable  fogs. 
The  author's  conception  of  the  problem  of  philosophy  reverses 
completely  the  direction  of  this  speculation.  The  knower  is 
the  first  element  in  knowledge.  The  knowing  mind  is  the 
constant  factor  which  enters  into  every  equation  of  scienca 
Belief  doubt,  denial,  all  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  thought 
Escape  from  them  is  impossibla  Sceptic  as  well  as  dogmatist 
is  forced  to  yield  obedienca  '  But  are  these  laws  trustworthy  7 
If  not,  then  there  is  an  end  to  all  philosophy  and  science. 
This  question  must  be  preliminary  to  all  discussion.  This 
question  the  author  discusses  in  his  Sysiem  der.Logik.  (See  New 
Englander^  July,  1874.)  Granting  that  these  laws  are  valid, 
what  is  the  test  of  knowledge?    A  thought-necessity  is  the 
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only  valid  test  Whatever  we  cannot  help  admitting  most  be 
admitted ;  and  nothing  else  can  lay  claim  to  reality.  Bnt  iu 
the  first  instance  all  knowledge  is  self-knowledge ;  it  airanges 
itself  around  the  knowing  mind  as  its  major  axis ;  and  we  are 
to  assume  the  existence  of  nothing  else,  unless  we  are  compellei 
But  by  the  laws  of  thought  we  are  forced  to  recognize  an  outer 
world.  The  mind  finds  a  manifold  of  objects  standing  over 
against.  itsel£  Escape  them  it  cannot ;  the  admission  of  their 
reality  is  unavoidable;  Unless  compelled  to  go  &rther,  we 
must  stop  here.  Analysis  and  reflection  may  force  us  to  make 
further  assumptions,  but^  whatever  they  may  be  they  must  be 
only  such  as  the  facts  force  upon  us.  Immediately,  we  know 
nothing  of  absolute,  infinite,  unconditioned,  &c. ;  and  the  ob- 
jectivity of  these  notions  must  in  no  wise  be  affirmed  unless  a 
necessity  of  thought  compel  us  to  do  so.  The  contact,  too,  of 
these  notions  cannot  be  determined  beforehand,  but  mast 
depend  entirely  upon  our  internal  and  external  experience. 
How  we  shall  conceive  the  absolute — what  qualities  we  shall 
ascribe  to  it,  are  questions  which  no  a  priori  speculation  has 
any  means  of  answering.  This,  then,  is  the  course  of  know- 
ledge. We  b^n  with  experience,  external  and  internal 
Analysis  and  reflection  reveal  that  we  cannot  stop  with  them 
but  must  proceed  to  certain  assumptions  concerning  their  cause 
and  ground.  By  the  necessities  of  thought  we  pass  firom  the 
facts  of  experience  to  the  metaphysical  notions  of  cause,  abso- 
lute, &c  Hence  the  absolute  can  never  be  the  beginning  of 
knowledge,  but  is  rather  the  end  of  investigation.  We  can 
pass  from  the  conditioned  to  the  unconditioned,  but  the  reverse 
process  is  forever  impossible.  However*  light  we  may  build, 
the  foundations  must  be  laid  in  the  solid  earth. 

It  is  a  wide-spread  thought  of  many  that  science  has  laid  sach 
successfdl  sie^e  to  all  Theistic  strongholds,  that  a  surrender  at 
discretion  is  only  a  question  of  tima  ^ience  is  mentioned  in 
certain  quarters  as  a  young  Hercules  who  has  already  strangled 
an  unlimited  number  of  theological  snakes,  and  who  will,  as 
soon  as  he  gets  out  of  his  cradle,  proceed  to  cleanse  the  human 
mind  from  the  worse  than  Augean  filth  which  the  superstition 
of  ages  has  allowed  to  fester  there.  Or  it  is  a  glacier,  descend- 
ing with  irresistible  force  upon  the  valleys  where  fidth  has 
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nourished  its  high  and  tender  dreams,  and  will  by  its  frosts 
strike  a  speedy  and  fatal  chill  to  the  heart  of  all  that  the  soul 
has  cherished.  Now  if  it  be  indeed  true,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  danger.  Denunciation  is 
not  argument;  and  terror  is  powerless  with  law.  The  only 
way  out  of  the  present  trouble  is  to  listen  calmly  and  critically 
to  the  last  and  worst  word  that  science  can  utter,  and  see  if  the 
£akcts  warrant  the  prophecies.  This  is  the  road  upon  which  the 
author  has  entered.  Furnished  with  the  philosophical  princi- 
ples we  have  noticed,  he  proposes  to  discuss  scientific  theories 
in  the  light  of  scientific  feicts.  It  must  be  observed  that  a 
large  part  of  science  is  not  fiu^t,  but  theory.  For  example,  the 
law  of  multiple  proportions  and  constant  equivalents  is  a  fact 
of  chemistiy,  and  one  which  plays  a  most  important  and  bene- 
ficent roll  in  nature.  To  explain  this  &ct,  Dalton  revived  the 
atomic  theory  of  Democritus,  and  later  scientists  have  very 
generally  accepted  it  But  the  atomic  theory  is  far  enough 
from  being  a  fact  of  observation ;  it  is  simply  a  supposition 
which  science  makes  in  order  to  form  some  &int  kind  of  notion 
of  the  internal  nature  of  matter  upon  which  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions  depends.  Certain  phenomena  of  light  and  heat 
are  observed,  and  for  their  explanation  a  peculiar  sBther  is 
postulated;  here  again  we  have  a  supposition  made  only  to 
enable  the  mind  to  form  some  kind  of  conception  of  the  under- 
lying activity  in  these  phenomena.  Again,  various  resem- 
blances are  noticed  among  the  several  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  science  sets  itself  to  account  for  them.  One 
school  explains  them  by  a  plan  common  to  all ;  another  by 
assuming  a  common  origin.  Neither  view  claims  to  be  an 
observed  fact;  both  are  hypotheses  which  explain  the  facts 
more  or  less  indifierently.  Thus  it  becomes  plain  that  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  scaffolding  in  science,  and  it  is 
precisely  in  this  part  of  science  that  its  danger  lies.  That 
which  is  really  a  makeshift  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  form  some 
conception  of  the  antecedents  of  phenomena,  is  forthwith  inter- 
preted into  a  &ct  of  nature,  and  sundry  mischievous  doctrines 
are  built  upon  it  At  all  events,  we  are  justified  in  insisting 
that  the  theories  thus  introduced  should  be  thinkable.  If  they 
involve   unthinkable   conceptions,    then    the    explanation    is 
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through  the  unknown,  which  leaves  us  no  wiser  tihan  before. 
We  are  also  justified  in  demanding  that  the  theories,  if  admitted, 
explain  the  facts  ;  because  if  theories  are  invented  to  explain 
the  facts  and  then  fail  to  give  any  tenable  account  of  them, 
they  are  of  no  very  striking  service.  So  in  the  light  of  scien- 
tific facts  we  have,  first,  to  undertake  a  criticism  of  scientific 
theories ;  and  second,  to  inquire  whether  these  tbeories  them- 
selves do  not  postulate  something  beyond  and  above  them. 

It  will  surprise  no  one  acquainted  with  scientific  literature 
to  learn  that  the  author  finds  the  metaphysics  of  physics  fear- 
fully out  of  joint  Thus,  matter  and  force  are  the  first  words 
in  the  scientific  catechisuL  They  alone  were  in  the  beginning, 
and  they  alone  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Such  is  the 
view,  not  indeed  of  our  best  scientists,  but  of  many  who  claim 
the  name  But  what  is  matter,  and  what  is  force,  and  what  are 
their  relations  to  one  another?  Surely,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  insist  upon  having  something  more  than  a  nominal  definition 
of  these  important  notions.  At  all  events,  if  science  is  unable 
to  tell  what  it  means  by  matter  and  force,  how  can  it  assert 
that  mind  and  spirit  are  not  the  realities  of  creation ;  that  phe- 
nomena are  not  the  realization  of  the  abiding  thought  under- 
neath ?  It  must  be  confessed  that  very  many  of  our  scientLsts 
seem  never  to  have  reflected  upon  these  questions,  and  those 
who  have,  have  not  met  with  any  striking  success.  According 
to  Helmholtz,  matter  is  something  resting  and  inactive.  It  has 
no  qualitative  differences  whatever,  for  these  belong  to  its 
inherent  forces.  {ErhdUung  der  Krqfi,  s.  8  f.)  But  how  the 
absolutely  inactive  could  accomplish  anything  to  speak  of,  is 
not  easily  made  out  To  help  us  out  of  this  trouble,  matter 
is  endowed  with  certain  unchangeable  forces,  but  we  experience 
little  reliel  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  inactive  matter  as 
moved  by  external  forces;  but  how  the  inactive  can  at  the 
same  time  possess  these  forces,  that  is,  how  the  inactive  can  be 
at  the  same  time  the  active,  certainly  is  visible  only  to  those 
gifted  with  at  least  second  sight  According  to  this  view, 
matter  is  at  once  the  utterly  inactive  and  the  possessor  of  all 
kinds  of  activity — which  is  simply  a  conjunction  of  contradic- 
tions, a  logical  chimera.  But  if  the  forces  which  move  matter 
are  not  inhercnt  in  it,  and  if  we  adopt  this  view  of  matter,  they 
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cannot  be  inherent ;  then,  since  scientists  emphatically  declare 
that  no  force  can  exist  apart  from  substance,  we  must  assume, 
alongside  of  matter,  an  immaterial  substance  and  power  to 
account  for  mat<erial  phenomena.  One  may  take  whichever 
horn  best  suits  him,  but  either  will  prove  disastroua  Briicke 
solves  the  problem  by  declaring  that  the  notion  of  force  rests 
upon  a  mental  impotence.  It  may  be,  but  surely  science  cuts 
a  rather  sorry  figure  in  trying  to  create  the  world  with  mental 
impotences.  It  is  extremely  questionable  whether  a  mental 
impotency  would  have  any  great  influence  with  a  fl3ring  planet 
Lotze  shows  with  great  acuteness  the  untenability  of  the  cur- 
rent notions  of  constant  inherent  forces,  but  is  hardly  as  suc- 
cessful in  attempting  a  substituta  The  forces  of  matter  vary 
with  conditions.  Carbon  and  oxygen,  or  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
have  no  afiBinity  for  each  other  at  low  temperatures ;  but  when 
raised  to  red  heat  they  combine.  Now,  a  force  which  thus 
comes  and  goes  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  constant  force  inhering 
in  the  atoms.  According  to  Lotze,  we  must  view  it  much  more 
as  depending  on  the  relations  which  things  bear  to  one  another. 
Forces  depend  upon  conditions  for  their  activity.  But  we  fall 
into  difficulty  at  once  in  attempting  to  think  out  this  solution, 
for  conditions  and  relations,  in  order  to  have  any  effect,  must 
themselves  be  forces ;  and  the  old  riddle  comes  back  unsolved. 
Force  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  adhering  in  a  condition,  for  a 
condition  is  a  mode,  not  a  thing.  Here  again  we  can  take  our 
choice :  we  can  put  the  forces  back  into  the  things,  which  Lotze  >/ 
repudiates,  or  we  can  leave  them  floating  free  as  conditions, 
which,  though  able  to  accomplish  many  things,  are  themselves 
simply  nothing.  (Mikrohoamtia^  i,  40  £)  Du  Bois  Beymond 
apparently  grows  vexed  at  the  troublesome  question,  and 
expresses  his  opinion  as  follows:  "Force  is  nothing  but  a 
covert  product  of  the  irresistible  tendency  to  personification 
which  is  stamped  into  us.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  rhetorical  artifice 
of  the  brain,  which  seeks  for  metaphor  because  clear  notions 
are  wanting.  In  the  ideas  of  matter  and  force  we  see  returning 
the  same  dualism  which  expresses  itself  in  the  notion  of  God 
and  the  world,  soul  and  body.  It  is  the  same  need,  only 
refined,  which  once  drove  men  to  people  bush  and  fountain, 
rock,  air,  and  sea,  with  creations  of  the  imagination.     What  is 
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won  when  we  say  that  the  approach  of  two  particles  depends 
upon  their  mutual  attraction  ?  Not  the  shadow  of  an  insigtit 
inso  the  nature  of  the  antecedents."  {Uhter&uchungen  Her 
thf'erische  JElectricUcU,  s.  40.)  This  is  pure  positiyism.  We 
know  the  fact  and  nothing  more  This  is  to  give  up  all  attempts 
at  explanation,  to  rout  gravitation,  chemical  affinity,  and  all 
the  other  forces  as  mental  imposters,  and  to  content  ooraelvea 
with  a  lifeless  registration  of  orders  of  co-existence  and  sac- 
cession.  This  is  an  intelligible  position,  but,  unfortunately,  it 
cannot  be  maintained.  Comte,  although  he  was  constantlj  upon 
the  war-path  against  the  metaphysicians,  did  not  scruple  to 
deliver  himself  of  some  very  bad  metaphysics ;  and  Du  Bois 
Beymond  also,  apparently,  finds  the  ^'rhetorical  artifice"  too 
strong  for  him.  Thus  he  insists  that  *'  Natuml  Science  .  .  . 
is  a  reduction  of  the  changes  in  the  material  world  to  motions 
of  atoms  caused  by  constant  central  forces  which  are  indepen- 
dent of  time,  or  a  resolution  of  the  phenomena  of  Nataie  into 
atomic  mechanics.  It  is  a  fact  of  psychological  experience  that, 
whenever  such  a  reduction  is  successfully  effected,  our  craving 
for  causality  is  wholly  satisfied."  Now,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  by  '*  constant  centrdl  forces  "  he  understands  only  **  rhetor- 
ical artificea"  If  he  does,  however,  we  must  insist  that  our 
craving  for  causality  is  not  satisfied  We  read  in  Aurora 
Leigh  of  *'  yoked  thoughts  that  draw  like  griffins ; "  but  we 
suspect  that  it  would  require  a  transcendently  brilliant  stroke 
of  rhetoric  to  hold  Jupiter  in  his  place. 

Fechner  answers  the  question  in  pretty  mach  the  same  way. 
He  says :  "  Force  in  Physics  is  nothing  but  an  auxiliary  expres- 
sion for  the  representation  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  equilibrium, 
and  every  clear  conception  of  physical  force  comes  back  to 
thi&  We  speak  of  the  laws  of  force,  but  if  we  look  more 
closely,  they  are  only  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  of  motion, 
which  hold  in  every  opposition  of  matter.  The  sun  and  the 
earth  exercise  an  attractive  power  upon  each  other,  but  this 
means  only  that  the  sun  and  the  earth  move  mutually  according 
to  law.  Of  force  the  scientist  knows  nothing  but  the  lav. 
We  say  that  there  must  be  a  ground  for  the  mutual  motion  of 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  this  ground  we  call  force;  but  this 
ground  is  nothing  but  the  law.'*     {Physthal-  und  Philosopk,' 
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AtomenUhrey  s.  120.)  We  remain  still  in  the  old  confusion. 
Law  means  almost  anything  in  science,  and  Fechner  does  not 
tell  ns  what  we  are  to  understand  by  law.  Besides,  if  the  law 
is  to  control  anything,  it  must  have  power ;  and  the  relations  of 
law  and  force  would  be  still  more  difficult  of  explanation. 

But  it  is  useless  to  worry  ourselves  with  the  endless  exam- 
ples that  might  be  given.  The  sum  is  this :  Although  matter 
and  force  are  the  first  and  last  words  of  science,  vet  scientists 
are  unable  to  give  anything  but  the  most  confused  and  unsatis* 
factory  account  of  these,  its  first  principles.  Down  in  this  theo- 
retical region  we  meet  with  a  confusion  of  tongues  which  is 
popularly  supposed  to  belong  entirely  to  the  Babel  of  theology 
and  philosophy. 

But  whatever  matter  may  be  in  itself,  scientists  are  agreed 
upon  its  atomic  constitution.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  get 
any  defined  notion  of  what  an  atom  is,  or  how  it  is  related  to 
force  and  to  other  atoms.  According  to  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant scientists  and  mathematicians,  the  atom  is  an  absolutely 
unextended  point  Other  equally  weighty  names  can  be  given 
for  the  opposite  view.  These  atoms  contain  infinite  powers  of 
attraction,  although  they  themselves  are  infinitesimal.  Each 
atom  fills  all  space  with  its  forces.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see 
how  this  can  be;  it  looks  very  much  like  postulating  the 
infinite  in  the  infinitesimal.  Still,  all  are  agreed  upon  the  atoms 
so  far,  and  all  agree  that  the  atoms  explain  everything.  Ac- 
cording to  the  passage  quoted  from  Du  Bois  Beymond,  science 
is  a  reduction  of  all  'the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  to 
qaestions  of  atomic  mechanics.  Mr.  Huxley  says :  *^  If  there 
is  one  thing  clear  in  the  progress  of  modem  science,  it  is  the 
tendency  to  reduce  all  scientific  problems,  except  those  which 
are  purely  mathematical,  to  questions  of  molecular  physics ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  attractions  and  repulsions,  motions  and 
coordinations  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter."  {Lay  Ser- 
monay  p.  166.)  Prof.  Tyndall  suggests  {Frag.  Science^  p.  418) 
that  life,  emotion,  thought,  would  receive  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion, if  we  were  able  to  trace  the  molecular  interactions  of  the 
atoms  which  compose  the  body.  If,  then,  we  overlook  the 
confusion  in  the  conception  of  the  atom  and  its  relation  to  force, 
and  allow  it  to  be  extended  and  unextended,  active  and  inac- 
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tive,  identical  and  different,  the  question  next  arises  wheth^, 
with  all  this  capital,  the'  scientist  can  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  facts.  Let  it  be  kept  well  in  mind  that  we  are  in  the 
region  of  theory,  and  that  the  atom  and  its  forces  are  only 
hypotheses  invented  to  help  ns  to  underetand  the  facts.  If  the 
theory  only  serves  to  confuse  instead  of  explain,  we  are  jasti- 
fied  in  dispensing  with  it 

Here,  again,  the  aathor  finds,  what  we  were  prepared  to 
expect,  that  the  atomic  machinery  works  very  indifferently. 
The  Eleatic  notion  of  the  persistence  of  Being  has  modified 
very  strongly  scientific  conceptions.     That  Being  itself  should 
change,  involves  the  contradiction  of  a  thing's  being  at  the 
same  time  itself  and  something  else.     Accordingly,  the  scientist 
views  his  atoms  as  unchangeable,  and  attempts  to  lead  all 
change  back  to  a  change  of  relation  among  these  unchangeable 
atoms  and  constant  powers.    It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
unchangeable  atoms  should  change  their  relations  at  all,  but 
such  is  the  doctrine.     But  what  kind  of   insight  does  this 
afford  us  into  even   the  simplest  chemical  change?     Two 
unchangeable  atoms  of  hydrogen  (formerly  it  was  one)  unite 
with  one  unchangeable  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  water.    But 
surely    the  approach   of   these    unchangeable  atoms  a  half 
millionth  part  of  an  inch  nearer  each  other,  gives  no  very  clear 
account  of  the  sudden  abandonment  of  all  their  separate  prop- 
erties, and  the  assumption  of  others  directly  opposed.    Con- 
ceive these  unchangeable  atoms  disposed  in  all  possible  rdar 
tions  to  one  another,  and  still  not  the  shadow  of  an  insight  is 
afforded  by  the  hypothesis.     Still  more  marked  is  the  &ilme 
of  the  theory  to  explain  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  or- 
ganic chemistry.     Even  the  nascent  condition  of  gases  is  v&j 
indifferently  accounted  for.     It  is  found  that  gases,  when  first 
freed  from  combination,  have  much  greater  combining  power 
than  afterwards.     Upon  the  theory  of  constant  chemical  force, 
this  fact  renders  necessary  a  modification  of  the  atomic  theory. 
This  is  the  molecular  doctrine  of  the  elements.     According  to 
this  view,  the  elements  do  not  exist  in  the  atomic  form,  but  in 
combination  as  molecules.    At  the  moment  of  liberation  the 
atoms  of  a  gas  have  not  yet  entered  into  atomic  combination, 
and  hence  have  greater  affinity  for  other  bodies  than  they  have 
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after  combining  into  molecules.     The  explanation  is  quite  in- 
different, because  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  atoms  of  an 
element,  if  they  can  combine  at  all,  should  not  unite  to  the 
extent  of  their  combining  power  and  thus  become  inert     Of 
the  facts  of  isomerism,  however,  we  have  no  account     Thus 
many  substances,  as  strychnine  and  quinine,  are  composed  of 
the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions.     The  explanation 
is  that  the  molecular  management  is  different     In  the  first 
place,  the  assumed  difference  of  molecular  arrangement  explains 
absolutely   nothing.     Why  the  same  atoms,   with  the  same 
powers,  should  have  one  set  of  powers  when  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  and  another  set  entirely  different   when 
built  into  a  cube,  no  scientist  can  pretend  to  explain.     He  may 
say :  it  is  so ;  it  is  a  fact ;  and  then  we  ask  him  how  he  knows 
it  is  a  &ct     These  are  not  facts  but  hypotheses,  introduced  to 
explain  the  facts ;  and  they  utterly  fail  to  do  it     But  granted 
that  the  assumed  difference  of  molecular  arrangement  is  a  fact, 
then  the  different  arrangement  is  to  be  explained.     How  comes 
it  that  identical  atoms  with,  of  course,  identical  powers,  should 
build  themselves  into  one  kind  of  molecule  in  strychnine  and 
into  another  in  quinine.    If  the  same  atoms  have  different 
forces,  they  would  not  be  the  same,  and  yet  only  unlike  forces 
can  account  for  the  unlike  effects.     At  all  events,  it  is  not  at 
all  easy  to  see  how  the  same  forces  should  have  such  widely 
different  results.     So  patent  are  these  and  a  host  of  similar 
difficulties,  that  many  thoughtful  chemists  admit  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  the  theory  (Graham-Otto,  Lehrhich  der  Chemie^  s. 
702),  and  even  that  it  seems  opposed  to  many  of  the  best  estab- 
lished facts  of  chemistry.    Berzelius,  and  many  of  the  modem 
chemists,  assume  that  the  atoms  themselves  have  neither  quan- 
titative nor  qualitative  differences,  and  that  the  actual  differ- 
ences of  compounds  depend  upon  the  different  arrangement  of 
the  atoms.     This,  we  have  seen,  explains  nothing,  even  if  the 
diflference  were  admitted ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  is  incredible 
that  anything  like  order  should  exist  among  chemical  com- 
pounds if  this  were  the   casa     Accordingly,  Ettingshausen 
declares :  ''  Without  the  express  assumption  that  the  nature  of 
the  atoms  allows  only  certain  groupings,  the  atomic  hypothesis 
would  not  include  the  law  of  definite  proportions."    We  do, 
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indeed,  seem  forced  to  this  assumption,  but  as  an  explanation 
it  ranks  along  with  that  of  Martinus  Scribblems.  The  spit 
roasts  meat  because  it  has  a  meat-roasting  quality ;  and  tiie 
atoms  combine  because  they  have  a  combining  quahty.  It 
would  puzzle  one  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
explanations  Worst  of  all,  too,  even  this  theory  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  facta  of  isomerism ;  unless  we  assume  that  the 
unchangeable  atom  has  one  set  of  combining  qualities  in  one 
isomeric  compound,  and  another  set  in  another  compound  It 
is  needless  to  inquire  how  it  would  fare  with  the  doctrine  of 
unchangeability  under  these  intoresting  circumstances. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  the  discussion  of  the  theories  of 
light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  We  dismiss  it  with  the 
remark  that  here,  too,  the  author  finds  the  same  confusion  which 
rules  in  all  theoretical  scienca  A  slight  comparison  of  the 
teachings  of  the  masters  serves  to  expose  a  multitude  of  oppos- 
ing views,  while  a  still  slightor  comparison  of  fact  and  theory 
makes  it  evident  that  there  is  absolutely  no  theory  which  is  not 
beset  with  a  host  of  difficulties  for  which,  as  yet,  science  has 
no  remedy.  All  these  great  theories,  as  the  author  justly  ob- 
serves, belong  to  the  realm  of  scientific  faith ;  while  many  of 
them  find  so  little  support  from  the  facts,  and  have  so  little 
self-consistency,  as  scarcely  to  rise  above  pure  fancy.  By  call- 
ing them  objects  of  scientific  &ith,  it  is  not  meant  that  thej 
may  not  possibly  be  true ;  but  only  that  while  so  many  and 
weighty  objections  can  be  urged  against  them,  they  cannot 
claim  the  rank  of  knowledge  Faith  is  as  necessary  to  science 
as  it  is  to  religion. 

The  much-talked-of  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  the  forces 
deserves  notice  because  it  is  the  darling  doctrine  of  those  who 
attempt  to  explain  the  universe  by  a  single  impersonal  force 
Here  even  scientists,  e.  g.,  Prol  Tyndall,  complain  of  the  con- 
fusion into  which  the  teachers  have  fallen.  It  is  very  often 
asserted  that  light,  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  are  modes  of  motion. 
If  so,  they  are  not  forces  at  all.  Motion  is  effect,  not  cause. 
They  may  indeed  be  attended  with  peculiar  motions,  but  the 
true  force  is  not  the  motions,  but  their  cause.  How  could  mo- 
tion attract  anything  as  magnetism  does?  How  could  motion 
manifest  itself  as  attraction  in  one  pole  of  a  magnet  and  as 
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repalsion  in  the  other  ?    Besides,  as  magnetism  does  not  reside 
in  the  mass,  bnt  in  the  single  atom,  each  of  which  is  furnished 
with  poles,  how  can  magnetism  be  motion  at  all.    It  can  only 
be  conceived  as  a  polar  force  capable  indeed  of  producing 
motion,  but  without  other  relation  to  motion.    The  same  is  true 
for  electricity,  which  the  authorities  also  assure  us  is  identical 
with  chemical  affinity.    How  electricity,  as  a  mode  of  motion, 
could  lock  two  atoms  together,  is  a  problem  which  sadly  needs 
explanation.     No  easier  is  it  to  discover  how  heat,  which,  in 
general,  drives  the  atoms  asunder,  can  be  the  same  as  chemical 
affinity,  which  draws  them  together.     To  relieve  some  of  these 
difficulties,  Prof.  Tyndall  assures  us  that  the  correlation  of  the 
forces  says  nothing  whatever  about  the  forces  by  which  matter 
attracts,  but  only  of  the  work  which  these  various  forces  can 
do.     This  m<^y.  be,  but  if  so,  we  have  no  correlation  of  forces 
at  all ;  and  the  various  rhetorical  deliverances  about  "  Protean 
forcQ'!  and  his  "myriad  manifestations^'  are  of  no  manner  of 
use,  and  may  as  well  be  laid  under  the  table.     In  fact,  the  half 
bombastic  notion  of  the  identity  of  force  which  science  makes 
so  much  of  just  now,  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  warrant,  except 
upon  a  supposition  which  takes  force  from  the  physical  list 
entirely.     We  have,  first,  gravitation  acting  at  all  distances,  and 
varying  as  the  inverse  square.     According  to  Proctor,  in  his 
recent  lectures  on  Astronomy,  it  not  only  acts  at  all  distances, 
but  acts  instantaneously.     If  this  be  so,  then  gravitation  stands 
entirely  apart  from  all  the  other  forces,  which  act  only  at  molec- 
ular distances,  and  which  propagate  themselves  only  in  measur- 
able time.     In  chemical  affinity  we  have  a  force  which  acts  only 
under  conditions,  and  which  varies  at  least  as  the  inverse  cube 
of  the  distance.    In  cohesion  we  have  still  another  force,  differ- 
ent from  either  gravitation  or  affinity.    In  magnetism  and 
electricity  we  have  forces  which  split  into  polarities  in  the  most 
unaccountable  way.     Besides  these  there  are  repulsive  forces, 
which  vary  probably  as  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance. 
If,  then,  there  is  only  one  force  in  nature,  it  is  plain  that  this 
force  changes  not  only  its  manifestation,  but  also  its  law  and 
nature.     Now  it  attacks  and  now  repels.     Now  it  varies  as  the 
inverse  square  and  now  as  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  dis- 
tance.    These  considerations,  apart  from  Proctor's  suggestion^ 
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make  it  impossible  to  view  such  a  force  as  physical  or  meehan- 
ical.     Mechanical  forces  know  nothing  of  selective  activity,  as 
in  affinity  and  cohesion.     They  cannot  be  conceived  as  aban- 
doning all  their  old  properties  and  assuming  othero  entiiely  new. 
Such  a  force  can  only  be  conceived  as  spontaneous.    It  is  an 
emphatic  logical  contradiction  to  attempt  to  lead  such  various 
and  even  opposed  workings  from  a  mechanical  sourca    Such 
a  force,  too,  could  not  reside  in  the  atoms.     These  would  rath^ 
be  objects  of  its  activity  and  not  its  possessors.     To  make  them 
its  possessors  would  be  to  split  the  one  force  into  infiniteBinud 
bits,  and  also  to  deny  the  uncbangeability  of  the  atoms.    It  is 
open  to  the  believers  in  a  single  force  to  teach  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  gravitation,  affinity,  cohesion,  electricity,  &a,  are 
only  definite  modes  of  manifestation  of  one  underlying  force; 
but  in  order  to  do  this  they  must  make  that  force  immaterial 
and  spontaneous.     If,  however,  they  refuse  to  do  this,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  making  out  the  correlation  even  among  the 
great  physical  forces.     If  in  chemical  action  heat  is  liberated, 
there  is  no  need  to  assume  any  identity  of  heat  and  affinity; 
the  accepted  teachings  of  the  physicists  suffice  to  explain  this 
&ct     The  approach  of  the  atoms  through  affinity  disturbs  the 
equilibrium  of  the  ether  by  which  the  atoms  are  said  to  be  sur- 
rounded.    This,  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  quivers ;  and  the 
result  is  heat     There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  suppo^ng 
any  correlation  between  the  affinity  and  the  heat     The  same  is 
true  for  all  the  stock  illustrations  of  the  pretended  correlations. 
The  great  forces  of  nature  are  so  related  to  one  another  as  to 
work  in  harmony.     This  is  a  scientific  and  most  important  fact; 
without  it,  nature  would  be  either  a  dead  equilibrium  or  a  wild 
chaos.    But  this  is  the  only  meaning  of  the  so-called  correk- 
tion.     If  science  assumes  a  physical  force  of  gravitation,  of 
affinity,  of  cohesion,  then  it  is  impossible  to  lead  these  sevend 
forces  back  to  any  single  physical  force. 

With  the  failure  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  physical 
forces,  the  great  presumption  against  the  reality  of  a  vital  force 
is  all  gona  If  we  are  compelled  to  view  gravitation,  affinity, 
electricity,  &c.,  as  real  forces,  and  are  also  compelled  to  view 
them  as  distinct  from  one  another ;  then  there  is  no  a  priori 
objection  whatever  against  assuming  the  reality  of  a  separate 
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vital  force,  if  the  phenomena  find  no  explanation  in  the  com- 
mon physical  forces.  Here  again  is  a  department  where  we 
have  had  an  abundance  of  assertion,  with  a  minimum  of  proo£ 
Of  late  years,  this  question  of  vitality  has  been  a  kind  of  test 
of  scientific  orthodoxy.  Whoever  was  bold  and  loud  in  denial 
proved  himself  sound ;  and  whoever  was  not,  was  looked  upon 
as  not  yet  freed  firom  superstition.  Vitality  is  an  empty  word 
with  which  we  cover  our  ignorance ;  it  is  an  asylum  of  impotent 
credulity.  The  body  is  a  mechanism  ;  and  has  its  full  explana- 
tion in  the  atomic  machinery  which  composes  it  This  is  the 
express  view  of  many  of  the  most  advanced. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  molecular  machinery  is  a  rather 
confused  affair,  and  does  not  give  any  very  promising  account  of 
even  simple  physical  phenomena.    Possibly,  however,  we  shall 
succeed  better  with  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  the  cnrgan- 
ism.    Concerning  the  emptiness  of  the  word,  vitality,  it  may  be 
remarked  in  advance  that  it  does  not  fare  much  better  with 
the  other  scientific  terms  for  force.     What  does  science  mean 
by  cohesion,  or  chemical  affinity  ?    What  are  these  but  words  ? 
Why  does  it  distinguish  the  two  at  all  7    How  can  it  be  said 
tbat  both  classes  of  phenomena  cannot  be  derived  from  one  sin- 
gle force  of  attraction  ?    It  is  simply  taking  refuge  in  an  asy- 
lum of  ignorance  to  set  these  up  as  distinct  forces.    Or  what 
are  magnetism  and  electricity?  .  By  what  authority  are  they  set 
up  as  different  firom  affinity  ?    Who  knows  but  that  if  we  only 
had  better  instruments  or  keener  insight,  that  these  might  all 
be  led  out  of  gravitation  ?    Can  any  one  prove  that  they  can- 
not ?    Why,  then,  these  words  too  are  only  asylums  of  ignor- 
ance.   We  are  also  instructed  that  to  explain  vital  phenomena 
by  assuming  a  vital  force  is  no  explanation  at  all ;  but  how 
much  better  does  it  fare  with  the  other  forces  ?    To  explain 
chemical  phenomena  by  a  chemical  force,  electrical  phenomena 
by  an  electrical  force,  facts  of  gravitation  by  a  gravitating 
force,  &C.,  is  really  not  much  better  than  to  explain  vital  phe- 
nomena by  a  vital  force.    It  is  decidedly  good  to  find  men 
suddenly  turning  positivists  upon  the  question  of  vitality,  while 
they  talk  without  scruple  of  chemical,  electric,  thermal,  mag- 
netic, and  other  forces ;  against  each  of  which  it  might  be 
ni^ed  with  equal  justice,  first,  that  they  explain  nothing ;  and, 
second,  that  they  are  asylums  of  ignorance. 
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But  may  it  not  be  posfdble  to  lead  vital  phenomena  out  of 
the  qualities  of  the  atoms  ?  This  is  stoutly  asserted  by  not  a 
few  leading  scientists ;  we  have  now  to  inquire  what  proof  ihej 
have  to  offer. 

An  organism  manifests  properties  unknown  in  the  inoiganic 
world.  It  is  a  system  of  means  and  ends ;  each  part  exists  for 
every  other  and  for  the  whole.  It  is  an  exquisite  mechanism 
full  of  the  nicest  contrivances  and  balances.  It  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  purpose  throughout,  which  refers  not  to  itself  alone, 
but  to  a  perpetuation  of  the  organism.  In  the  constant  flow  of 
the  component  atoms,  it  maintains  its  identity  and  unity ;  it  is 
never  the  same,  and  yet  always  the  same.  Even  the  lowest 
organism  has  definite  functions,  and  maintaius  itself  by  an 
inner  activity.  It  nourishes  itself,  propagates  itself,  and  as 
soon  as  this  self-activity  ceases,  the  organism  b^ns  to  perish. 
This  intelligent  adaptation,  this  inner  resisting  activity,  nem 
occurs  in  inorganic  nature,  while  it  is  the  essential  mark  of  an 
organism. 

To  explain  these  facts,  some  assume  that  the  body  is  a  pore 
mechanism,  that  the  attractions  and  repulsions  among  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  matter  are  a  sufficient  explanation.  But  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  different  disposition  of  a  mass  of 
unchangeable  atoms  gives  no  account  even  of  the  simplest  facts 
of  chemistry.  These  atoms  never  touch  each  other,  are  simple 
and  unchangeable,  and  yet  when  their  relations  are  changed  bj 
an  infinitesimal  distance,  suddenly  a  new  compound  appears. 
Anyone  may  be  safely  defied  to  torture  any  explanation  of  inor- 
ganic chemistry  out  of  this  notion,  to  say  nothing  of  explaining 
vital  phenomena.  In  fact,  this  explanation  is  a  blank  assertion 
which  there  is  no  means  whatever  of  proving,  and  which,  when 
followed  out  in  thought,  ends  in  nothing.  To  explain  the  facts 
by  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  atoms  is  to  forget  the  fact  that 
affinity  in  general  is  at  constant  war  with  the  oi^nism,  that  as 
soop  as  the  inner  activity  ceases,  affinity  begins  its  work  of 
destruction.  Another  explanation  is  sometimes  ventured  to 
the  effect  that  the  Qtoms  in  certain  combinations  exhibit  cohe- 
sive qualities,  in  others  they  exhibit  chemical  qualities,  and  in. 
still  other  combinations  vital  phenomena  appear.  It  cannot  be 
claimed,  however,  that  this  explanation  serves  to  identify  vitality 
with  the  other  forces.    From  the  phenomena  of  cohesion,  we 
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infer  a  force  of  cohesion ;  from  those  of  affinity,  we  infer  a 
force  of  affinity ;  hence  from  those  of  vitality  we  must  infer 
a  force  of  vitality.  In  short,  this  theory  of  vitality  explains 
life  in  the  organism  by  assuming  it  in  the  atom — ^not  a  very 
brilliant  explanation  after  all;  for  almost  anything  can  be 
brought  out  of  a  juggler's  hat,  if  one  is  first  allowed  to  fill  it 
with  the  desired  material  With  atoms  qualitatively  alike,  the 
pure  mechanical  view,  nothing  whatever  can  be  done ;  and  all 
the  other  explanations  consist  in  assuming  in  the  atoms  all  that 
is  afterwards  brought  out  of  them.  The  atoms  explain  cohe- 
sion, because  they  have  the  power  of  cohering ;  they  explain 
affinity,  because  they  have  the  power  of  affinity ;  they  also  ex- 
plain life,  because  they  have  the  power  of  producing  it  As 
an  explanation  this  is  a  great  truth,  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion ;  but  even  yet  the  facts  of  vitality  are  not  accounted  for. 
How  the  vital  powers  of  the  myriad  aton[is  can  prdduce  the  sin- 
gle, indivisible  life  of  the  individual,  is  simply  inconceivable ; 
still  more  difficult  is  it  to  see  why  the  same  atoms  should  go  to 
build  up  such  different  forms  as  the  organic  world  presents. 
The  same  atoms  ought  to  do  the  same  things ;  but  they  really 
produce  the  greatest  diversity.  Mr.  Spencer  explains  it  by 
referring  these  &ct8  to  the  ''  as  yet  unexplained  principle  of 
heredity,"  a  principle,  by  the  way,  which  has  in  it  the  gist  of 
the  matter.  In  fine,  we  must  view  the  conclusion  which  the 
autlior  reaches,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  careful  criticism  of  all 
that  the  authorities  have  said  upon  this  matter,  as  fully  estab- 
lished. There  is  just  as  good  reason  for  the  assumption  of  a 
vital  force  as  of  any  other ;  and  all  attempts  to  lead  vital  phe- 
nomena from  any  amalgam  of  the  lower  forces  is  a  conclusion 
resting,  partly  on  scientific  prejudice,  and  partly  on  wretched 
logic.         • 

There  is,  then,  little  need  of  inquiring  into  the  possibility  of 
deducing  spiritual  phenomena  from  atomic  motions.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  contradiction  in  the  very  notion.  Physics  cannot  view 
its  atoms  as  spontaneous,  and  hence  physics  can  never  produce 
the  spontaneous.  To  suppose  a  mechanism  of  atoms  to  pro- 
duce a  being  endowed  with  spontaneity,  is  to  contradict  itsell 
The  necessary  can  never  create  the  free,  nor  the  unintelligent 
give  birth  to  the  intelligent,  because  in  doing  so,  it  would  con- 
tradict itself.    If,  then,  there  is  in  man  any  power  of  sdf-deter- 
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mination,  aDj  abiUtj  to  react  against  nature  and  control  or 
guide  it,  then  the  necessary  physical  forces  of  nature  alone  can- 
not have  given  him  birth.    The  science  which  assumes  that 
they  have,  must  first  fiy  in  the  &ce  of  every  man's  experience, 
and  give  the  lie  to  the  universal  consciousness.     Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  life,  if  thought,  feeling,  and  mind  in  general  are  to 
be  evolved  from  matter,  they  must  first  be  involved  into  it 
Whatever  comes  out  of  a  thing  must  have  been  in  it    Some 
few  are  beginning  to  recognize  thi&    Thus  Prof  Tyndall  says: 
"  Had  we  not  better  recast  our  definitions  of  matter  and  foroe : 
for  if  life  and  thought  be  the  very  flower  of  both,  any  defini- 
tion which  omits  life  and  thought  must  be  inadequate  if  not 
untrua"    {Frag,  Scienoe,  p.  128.)    But  to  get  ndnd  from  niat- 
ter  by  first  enlarging  the  definition  of  the  latter  so  as  to  include 
the  former,  certainly  throws  no  great  light  upon  the  subject 
If  we  attempt  to  lead  all  phenomena  out  of  a  single  cause,  that 
cause  must  be  the  highest  type  of  power.    Not  mechanical,  nor 
chemical  force,  not  electricity,  nor  magnetism,  but  mind  and 
will,  must  be  taken  as  the  only  tjrpe  of  force  on  which  the  ac- 
tual universe  rests.     All  attempts  to  base  it  upon  any  lower 
form  involve  the  contradiction  of  trying  to  bring  out  of  a 
thing  what  is  not  in  it 

We  may  sum  up  the  argument  thus  &r  as  follows :  Science  as- 
sumes that  matter  is  composed  of  atoms,  but  no  one  is  able  to  tell 
us  what  these  atoms  are.  They  are  next  endowed  with  forces, 
but  no  one  can  tell  us  what  these  forces  are.  The  relation  of  the 
atom  to  these  forces  is  also  a  subject  on  which  we  seek  in  vain 
for  information.  After  the  atoms  set  to  work,  they  give  a  verj 
unsatis&ctory  account  of  the  facts.  The  attempt  to  make 
mechanically  intelligible  the  simplest  chemical  change,  is  an 
utter  failure ;  while  the  claim  that  all  this  talk  aboa*  poles  and 
powers,  molecules  and  atoms,  explains  the  harmony  and  order 
of  the  universe,  is  simply  to  mistake  intolerable  subjective  eon- 
fusion  for  an  objective  solution  of  the  probleuL  In  our  own  opin- 
ion, science  has  succeeded  in  discovering  some  of  the  laws  of 
phenomena,  and  has  made  more  clear  the  universal  order ;  while 
its  claim  to  have  explained  anything  whatever,  is  utterly  with- 
out foundation. 

Tet  if  we  admitted  all  that  is  claimed  for  the  atoms,  philos- 
ophy would  still  have  many  questions  to  ask  before  it  could  be 
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admitted  that  science  had  proved  its  independence.  If  Mr. 
Hoxley,  or  Du  Bois  Seymond,  should  succeed  in  reducing 
every  scientific  problem  to  questions  of  atomic  mechanics,  the 
question  would  next  arise  wheth^  the  atoms  themselves  can 
be  viewed  as  unoriginated  and  eternal^  or  whether  they  must 
not  rather  be  conceived  as  created  and  dependent  This  brings 
us  to  what  the  author  calls  the  ontology  of  science ;  and  out  of 
the  admitted,  or  rather  the  emphatic,  teachings  of  science,  he 
concludes  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  enactments  of  a  Will 
above  them,  that  the  forces  of  nature  abut  on  a  supernatural 
power  behind  them.     This  is  next  to  be  examined 

The  author  agrees  with  the  scientists  in  viewing  matter  as 
having  an  atomic  composition,  and  in  viewing  the  atoms  as 
being  centers  of  force.  The  notion  of  matter  as  something 
dead  or  inactive,  he  throws  away  as  a  logical  chimera.  Purely 
inactive  matter  coald  never  come  into  knowledge,  for  it  is  only 
as  it  produces  effects  upon  us  that  we  become  aware  of  its 
existenca  The  essence  of  matter  is  this  resisting  power ;  and 
an  atom  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  center  in  which  various  dy- 
namic forces,  or  forces  capable  of  producing  motion,  are  held 
together  by  this  central  static,  or  resisting  force.  After  seek- 
ing to  vindicate  this  conception,  and  thus  rescue  the  scientific 
doctrine  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter  from  the  internal 
contradiction  which  the  common  conception  involves,  the  au- 
thor next  proceeds  to  inquire  what  fiirther  postulates  we  are 
forced  to  make.  • 

According  to  the  express  teaching  of  science,  the  atoms  are 
mutually  conditioned  by  one  another.  Everything  in  the 
physical  realm,  whether  it  be  matter  or  force,  is  what  it  is,  and 
does  what  it  does,  only  through  the  co-presence  and  co-working 
of  another.  The  force  of  affinity  only  acts  when  the  proper 
conditions  are  present  The  forces  of  electricity,  of  magnetism, 
&C.,  all  are  dependent  upon  conditions.  Science  knows  nothing 
of  the  unconditioned  or  absoluta  Philosophy,  however,  does ; 
and  after  listening  to  the  scientist  as  he  describes  the  condi- 
tioned existences  of  the  physical'  realm,  philosophy  insists  that, 
back  of  these  conditions,  atoms,  and  forces,  there  must  be  an  un- 
conditioned Being  upon  whom  these  depend.  It  is  open  to  the 
scientist  to  say  that,  while  each  atom  is  conditioned  by  other 
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atoms,  jet  the  sum  of  the  atoms  ia  unconditioned ;  but  this 
bridge  is  untenable.  A  sam  of  conditioned  existences  can 
never  make  an  unconditioned.  The  notion  involves  the  con- 
tradiction of  being  at  the  same  time  conditioned  and  uncondi- 
tioned. The  conditioned  nature  of  atomic  action  is  still  clearer. 
The  commencement  of  any  atomic  action  presupposes  the  pre- 
entrance  of  its  condition.  But  this  entrance  of  the  condition  is 
also  an  atomic  action  which,  in  turn,  is  impossible  without  the 
pre-entrance  of  its  condition.  But  such  a  series  cannot  be  infi- 
nite, for  that  supposes  a  dependent  activity,  which,  by  the  sup- 
position, had  a  beginning  in  time,  to  be  also  eternal  That  is, 
all  atomic  activity  is  dependent  It  cannot  depend  on  itself, 
for  that  wotdd  make  it  independent ;  it  must  then  depend  upon 
another  activity,  which  is  the  true  absolute.  The  warrant  for 
this  conclusion  is,  that  if  we  make  our  minds  clear  upon  the 
subject,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  it  If 
we  trust  reason  up  to  this  point,  we  must  trust  it  still  further. 
This  final  affirmation  of  an  unconditioned  Being  back  of  aU 
the  conditioned  existences  and  forces  of  experience,  is  as  em- 
phatic as  any  other  to  which  we  yield  unhesitating  credence. 
We  can  escape  it  only  by  remaining  in  the  fog  of  mental  con- 
fusion, or  by  assuming  a  suicidal  position  with  reference  to  the 
validity  of  our  mental  operations. 

We  shall  reach  a  similar  conclusion  if  we  consider  another 
scientific  dogma — the  void  between  the  atoms.  Scientists  in 
general  insist  upon  the  void  space  as  strongly  as  upon  the 
atoms  themselves.  So,  then,  each  atom  sits  alone,  cut  off  by 
an  absolute  void  from  all  of  its  neighbors.  And  yet  this  atom 
is  said  to  affect  every  other  atom  in  the  universe,  to  send  its 
influences  across  the  dizziest  distances  of  space,  and  to  fill 
space,  indeed,  with  its  activity.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive 
a  doctrine  more  palpably  absurd.  Scientists  have  repeated  it, 
until  familiarity  has  covered  its  inconceivability ;  and  ease  of 
repetition  has  passed  for  understanding.  In  truth,  the  notion 
is  positively  unthinkable ;  and  when  clearly  represented  to  the 
mind,  it  is  repudiated  as  impossible.  Not  to  insist  upon  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  the  infinitesimal  atom  to  fill  bH  space 
with  its  activity,  the  notion  involves  a  positive  contradiction. 
The  doctrine  is  that  the  atom  acts  across  void  space,  and  with- 
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out  any  media  whatever.     Be  the  distance  molecular  or  stellar, 
this  doctrine  always  involves  the  decided  contradiction  that  a 
thing  acts  where  it  is  not  and  is  not  where  it  acts.     It  is  jnst 
as  impossible  for  science  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  to  its  other 
dogma  of  the  inseparability  of  matter  and  force,  as  it  is  to 
reconcile  it  to  philosophy.     At  all  events,  the  force  must  be 
where  the  effect  is  produced,  but  if  so,  then,  according  to  the 
doctrine,  we  have  an  absolute  void  between  the  force  and  the 
atom  in  which  it  is  said  to  inhere — a  condition  which  is  as  much 
like  a  separation  as  we  can  easily  conceive,  although  such  sep* 
aration  is  declared  impossible.     It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
this  doctrine  to  either  philosophy  or  to  other  scientific  dogmas. 
If,  now,  science  insists  upon  its  atoms,  and  the  void  between 
them;   then  philosophy  insists  that,  alongside  of  the  atomic 
forces,  we  must  assume  another  continuous,  immaterial,  super- 
atomic  force  as  the  only  possibility  of  atomic  working.     If 
science  clings  to  its  atoms,  philosophy  proves  that  they  are 
utterly  powerless  without  this  further  assumption.     Let  it  be 
always  kept  in   mind,  that  we  are  in  the  realm  of  theory. 
Science  attempts  ^to  make  phenomena  thinkable  by  its  atomic 
theory ;  and  philosophy  proves  that  all  the  atomic  explanations 
are  unthinkable,  unless  a  continuous,  immaterial,  independent 
force  be  assumed  as  the  condition  of  atomic  activity.     If  we 
think  at  all,  and  think  consistently,  we  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
clusion, that  science  as  well  as  religion  demands  something 
behind  phenomena  and  the  conditioned  forces  of  nature. 

Thus  we  are  forced  to  the  assumption  of  an  absolute  Being ; 
and  the  attempt  to  construe  the  universe  into  atomic  mechanics 
is  seen  to  be  a  failure;  But  the  absolute  thus  assumed  is  as 
yet  wholly  undetermined.  It  is  fiir  enough  from  being  God  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word.  We  have  now  to  inquire  how 
we  are  to  conceive  this  absolute  which  science,  philosophy,  and 
religion  alike  are  forced  to  assuma  At  this  point,  it  has  been 
the  fashion  with  the  German  speculator,  and  also  with  Sir  Wm. 
Hamiltoti,  Mr.  Mansel,  and  H.  Spencer,  to  leave  experience, 
and  begin  to  chop  logic  and  split  hairs  over  an  a  priori  notion 
of  what  the  absolute  must  be.  Out  of  this  mistaken  procedure 
has  arisen  ineffable  confusion  and  all  kinds  of  mischievous 
notions.    Hamilton  and  Mansel,  on  the  authority  of  their  self- 
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made  absoute,  denied  that  we  can  have  any  knowledge  of 
it  whatever,  althoogh  they  left  it  to  faitk  Mr.  Spencer,  more 
logical  than  they,  turned  it  into  the  darkness  of  utter  nescieBoe, 
and  left  na  only  the  relative  and  the  conditioned.  Bat  all 
these  notions  arose  from  analyzing  an  a  i>ru>n  conception  of  the 
absolute,  without  inquiring  whether  there  is  any  authority  for 
supposing  this  home-made  absolute  to  have  any  objective  real- 
ity. But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  a  priori  constructioD 
of  the  absolute  is  impossible.  We  rise  to  the  absolute  from 
the  conditioned  facts  of  experience,  and  the  content  which  we 
put  into  the  absolute  must  be  determined  entirely  by  those 
facta  How,  then,  are  we  to  conceive  this  absolute  Being  whicb 
we  plant  at  the  base  of  phenomena  ? 

We  have  given  a  partial  answer  to  this  question  in  oar 
review  of  the  author's  Logic.  {New.  Englander^  J^y^  1871) 
The  author  applies  and  illustrates  those  principles  at  great 
length  in  the  present  work.  The  argument  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows :  Thought  is  governed  by  laws  which  are  entirely  subjec- 
tive in  their  origin.  We  must  think  according  to  certain  laws 
and  forms.  Whatever  contradicts  them  cannot  come  into 
knowledge,  or  if  it  could,  it  would  wreck  the  whole  fabric  and 
plunge  knowledge  into  irredeemable  chaos.  And  yet  nature 
is  knowabla  The  laws  without  correspond  to  the  laws  within. 
The  forms  of  thought  are  also  the  forms  of  nature.  The  world 
is  cast  in  the  moulds  of  intelligence ;  it  is  a  thought-pattern  in 
which  the  web  of  the  world  is  wovexL  This  supposition  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  science,  yes,  of  all  knowledge  of  nature 
whatever.  Deny  it,  and  the  possibility  of  science  &lls  away. 
Admit  it,  and  the  agreement  demands  explanation.  Whence 
this  harmony  between  mind  and  nature  ?  There  it  stands,  an 
undeniable  fact ;  whence  comes  it  ?  If  we  think  at  all,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  the  unconditioned  Power  upon  which 
nature  depends,  proceeds  according  to  the  laws  and  forms  of 
intelligence.  If  we  look  more  closely  at  nature,  we  find  that 
it  IB  a  vast  system  of  means  and  end&  Its  exquisite  con- 
trivances outrun  not  merely  our  highest  understanding  but 
even  our  power  of  admiration.  From  the  wide-reaching  law 
to  the  single  organism  everything  bears  the  stamp  of  adapta- 
tion and  purposa     There  is  absolutely  nothing  new  to  be  said 
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on  this  subject  Let  one  open  his  eyes,  and  he  will  see  the 
illustrationa  This  absolute  which  we  are  forced  to  assume, 
proceeds  not  only  according  to  the-  general  laws  and  forms  of 
thought,  but  it  also  sets  purposes,  adapts  means  to  ends,  and 
out  of  the  crossing  and  conflicting  forces  of  nature,  wins  results 
which  are  intelligible  only  as  intended.  However  they  have 
been  brought  about,  by  law  or  otherwise,  the  conclusion  is 
still  ii'resistible  that  they  existed  in  thought  before  they  existed 
in  fact  If  you  say  that  they  flow  out  of  the  atoms,  the  suffi- 
cient reply  is,  that  nothing  can  come,  out  which  was  not  in. 
If  the  materialist  objects  that  by  a  system  of  trial  the  right 
forms  are  at  last  chanced  upon,  the  answer  is,  that  this  system 
of  trial  would  be  useless  without  the  express  assumption,  that 
the  atoms  are  so  constructed  as  to  make  the  best  the  strongest, 
as  to  form  intelligent  combinations,  and  destroy  the  opposite. 
Evolution  without  a  previous  involution  is  nonsense.  This 
absolute,  then,  must  be  conceived  as  working  according  to  the 
methods  of  a  rational  mind,  as  proposing  ends,  and  adapting 
means  to  their  realization ;  that  is,  it  must  be  conceived  as 
intelligent,  firee,  self-conscious,  personal.  Free  because  abso- 
lute ;  intelligent  because  it  works  intelligently ;  self-conscious 
because  it  has  plans  and  aims;  and  personal  because  these 
notions  are  the  root-&ctors  of  personality.  It  is  a  decided  con- 
tradiction to  suppose  the  higher  to  be  the  work  of  the  lower. 
If  intelligence  and  volition  appear  in  the  created,  then  there 
were  intelligence  and  volition  in  the  Creator. 

One  objection  which  the  materialist  urges  deserves  notica 
It  is  claimed  that,  granting  the  intelligent  activity  and  the  work- 
ing toward  certain  ends,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  results 
from  intelligence  in  the  Creator.  It  may  spring  from  instinct, 
from  a  blind  impulse  which  works  toward  certain  ends,  and  yet 
has  no  consciousness  of  them.  We  see  this  manifested  in  the 
instinct  of  animals.  The  bird,  the  bee,  the  silkworm,  manifest 
the  greatest  skill  in  preparing  the  nest,  the  comb,  the  cocoon  ; 
and  yet  we  attribute  no  intelligence  to  them.  Why  not,  then, 
suppose  the  entire  activity  of  nature  to  be  of  a  similar  char- 
acter; and,  instead  of  a  personal  Creator,  assume  a  blind 
instinctive  force  as  the  best  explanation  of  the  phenomena? 
;  This  objection  would  have  much  more  force,  if  some  one 
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could  tell  us  what  instinct  really  i&  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
psychology  of  the  lower  animals  is  very  much  in  the  dark. 
Who  knows  whether  they  have  consciousness  or  not  7  Who 
is  prepared  to  give  anything  but  baseless  assertion  upon  this 
point  ?  If  one  chose  to  assert  that  the  lower  animals  are  con- 
scious of  ends  and  purposes,  who  could  disprove  it  7  And  we 
must  either  do  this,  must  view  them  as  highly  intelligent^  or 
we  must  find  the  cause  of  their  peculiar  activity  in  the  peculiar 
determination  of  their  natura  But  whence  this  determination? 
It  can  only  rest  upon  an  intelligent  activity  behind  it  If  we 
grant  intelligence  and  purpose  to  the  animal,  the  objection 
based  on  the  so-called  instinct  vanishes  If  we  deny  them  to 
the  animal,  there  is  all  the  more  necessity  of  attributing  them 
to  the  Creator. 

We  must,  then,  conceive  the  absolute  as  intelligent  and  per- 
sonal. With  this  proof  we  have  implicitly  answered  the  ques- 
tion concerning  its  knowability.  There  is  no  warrant  for  be- 
lieving in  any  other  notion  of  the  absolute.  We  are  not  forced 
to  conceive  it  out  of  relation,  as  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  Spen- 
cer teach ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  forced  to  conceive  it  in 
actual  causal  relation  to  the  universe  Hence  all  the  logical 
bugbears  which  have  been  conjured  up  concerning  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  idea  of  absolute  and  of  first  cause  are  quiedy 
disposed  of  by  the  fact,  that  the  absolute  is.  and  can  be,  known 
only  in  causal  relation  to  the  world.  To  the  objection  which 
these  philosophers  urge,  that  intelligence  is  incompatible  with 
the  absolute,  because  intelligence  is  a  limitation,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  one  of  those  dreary  logical  puzzles  which  need  no 
answer.  The  objection  is  contradictory  in  itself,  for  if  the 
power  to  know  be  a  limitation,  the  inability  to  know  would  be 
much  more  a  limitation.  The  same  contradiction  lies  in  the 
notion  that  the  absolute  cannot  be  conscious,  because  con- 
sciousness is  a  limitation ;  for  if  consciousness  is  a  limitation, 
surely  unconsciousness  would  be  a  much  greater  ona  But 
apart  from  the  inherent  contradiction  of  these  objections,  they 
all  rest  upon  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  construe  the  abso- 
lute a  priori.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  content  of  the 
notion  of  the  absolute  can  only  be  determined  firora  the  fiwts 
of  experience  as  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  thought    B^ir 
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niug  with  these  facts,  we  find  ourselves  forced  to  conceive  the 
absolute  as  intelligent  and  personal.  This  is  the  only  absolute 
for  whose  objective  existence  there  is  a  shade  of  proof.  If 
philosophers  choose  to  amuse  themselves,  and  frighten  people 
of  weak  nerves,  by  constructing  absolutes  out  of  contradictions, 
in  order  to  win  great  renown  by  afterward  proving  that  the 
manufactured  mermaid  is  unthinkable,  they  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  do  so ;  but  before  they  carry  the  conclusions  won  by 
this  logical  jugglery  over  to  the  Creator,  they  must  first  prove 
that  their  home-made  notion  represents  the  Creator  as  the  laws 
of  thought  and  the  facts  of  experience  force  us  to  conceive 
HiuL  When  they  have  done  this,  these  logical  jugglers  will 
find  their  occupation  gona  Of  course,  no  rationale  of  the 
Divine  nature  can  ever  be  given,  but  the  same  is  true  of  our 
own  nature.  We  are  forced  to  conceive  ourselves  as  free 
intelligences,  but  how  we  can  be  either  free  or  intelligent,  no 
one  can  tell ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  we  can  be 
at  all.  How  anything  whatever  can  be,  is  a  question  which 
none  can  answer.  All  the  facts  of  sensation  and  perception  are 
of  this  order.  We  know  them  as  facts  and  as  facts  only  ;  and 
yet,  though  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  explain  how  they  can 
be  facts,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  accepting  them  as  real.  So  we 
are  forced  to  conceive  God  as  intelligent  and  personal.  As 
such  He  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  knowledge.  How  He  can  be 
either  intelligent  or  personal,  we  leave  to  those  who  love  such 
riddles,  to  solva  It  is  sufficient  that  we  are  forced  to  conceive 
Him  in  this  way,  and  no  contradiction  can  be  shown  in  the 
conception.  Until  this  can  be  shown,  we  must  admit  the  fact 
as  we  admit  any  other  fact,  though  we  can  give  no  further  ex- 
planation. 

Thus  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  apart  from  the 
conditioned  forces  of  nature,  we  must  assume  an  immaterial, 
omnipresent)  intelligent  force,  as  that  which  coordinates  nature 
and  gives  it  all  its  specific  determinations.  The  word  which 
Paul  pronounced  upon  Mars  Hill,  is  reechoed  and  reiterated 
by  science :  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
This  view,  however,  is  not  pantheism,  as  the  author  proceeds 
to  show :  "  So  long  as  the  condition  of  the  sciences  allowed 
one  to  conceive  matter  as  one  and  continuous,  and  as  obtain- 
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ing  the  manifold  form  and  quality  of  different  things  thzoogh 
a  force  within  or  over  it,  so  long  was  it  possible  to  view  ti^ 
spiritual  First-force  pantheistical! j    .    .     ,  L  e.,  as  world-fiool, 
or  world-spirit     But  since  it  has  been  scientifically  established 
that  matter  in  itself  consists  in  an  immeasurable  multitude  of 
distinct  and  different  atoms,  every  pantheistic  theory  is  scien- 
tifically impossible,  and  can  only  be  held  by  thoughtlessnesa 
At  the  present  time,  one  has  only  the  choice  between  the  ex- 
treme materialism,  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  world  to  a 
harmonious  concourse  of  atoms  which  happened  by  a  fortunate 
accident,  and  that  idealism,  which  leads  it  back  to  the  activity 
of  a  spiritual,  self-conscious  absolute,  which  works  by  plan,  or 
purpose.     The  ground-conception  of  pantheism  is  the  substan- 
tial identity  of  Ood  and  Nature.     According  to  this  view,  God 
has  created  the  world  out  of  his  own  substance  and  essence,  or, 
in  the  process  of  self-realization,  has  passed  into  the  manifold 
of  terrestrial  existenca     Hence  the  absolute  substance  is  iden- 
tical with  the  substance  of  the  world  and  natural  things.    Bat 
this  notion  becomes  self  contradictory  when  it  is  applied  to 
matter  in  the  scientific  sense,  i.  e.,  to  the  multitude  of  atoms 
and  their  conditioned  forcea    It  is  unthinkable,  because  self- 
contradictory,  that  a  mass  of  atoms  which  are  separated  fiom 
one  another,  and  have  manifold  differences,  should  be  the 
bearer  of  the  one  spiritual  First-force,  which  posits  and  main- 
tains its  unity  in  self-consciousness.     It  is  no  less  unthinkable, 
because  equally  contradictory,  to  assume  that  the  divine  Sub- 
stance, while  originally,  and  in  itsdif,  one  and  continuous,  hasdis^ 
rupted  itself,  for  the  building  of  the  world,  into  the  plurality  of 
the  manifold  atoma     For  apart  finom  the  question  whether  snch 
an  act  is  conceivable  at  all,  still,  in  consequence  of  this  disruptioo, 
the  one  divine  force  with  the  unity  of  its  self -consciousness  wonld 
again  have  only  the  plural  and  diverse  atoms  for  its  support— 
the  contradiction  would  remain  the  same.     Finally,  it  is  just  as 
impossible  to  help  ourselves  with  another  theory  which  is 
sometimes  ventured,   viz:  that  the  atoms  are  not  material 
points,  but  have  a  like  spiritual  nature,  are  animated  by  the 
same  thought,  and,  in  a  joint  activity,  like  a  multitude  of  little 
gods,  have  built  up  the  world.    For  it  not  only  contradicts  all 
experience,  to  attribute  to  the  atoms,  without  distinction,  per- 
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ception,  consciousness,  thought ;  but  it  is  also  self-contradictory 
to  assume,  that  beings  which  are  qualitatively  different  and  are 
furnished  with  diverse  conditioned  forces,  could  be  moved  by 
one  and  the  same  thought,  and  work  together  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  one  purpose."  (S.  520.)  That  is,  we  cannot  view  the 
conditioned  as  a  part  of  the  unconditioned ;  because  the  con- 
ception involves,  irreconcilable  contradictions.  Matter  and  its 
forces  are  all  conditioned,  and  hence  cannot  be  independent  or 
etemaL  With  this  proof,  materialism  loses  all  scientific  value 
as  a  philosophy.  No  more  can  they  be  viewed  as  emanations 
from  the  absolute ;  the  moment  we  attempt  to  think  out  this 
proposition,  we  meet  insuperable  difficulties,  which  make  the 
pantheistic  theory  untenable.  There  is  only  one  other  alterna- 
tive— ^tbat  of  creation,  in  the  purest  and  strongest  sense  of  the 
word      But  what  if  this,  too,  should  land  us  in  contradiction  ? 

The  notion  of  a  creation  from  nothing  has  always  been  a 
great  scandal  to  philosophers,  many  of  whom,  as  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  it  a  pure  impossibility ; 
and  yet  if  we  banish  it,  pantheism  seems  to  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.  To  escape  this  danger,  Mr.  Martineau,  in  one  of 
his  collected  essays,  suggests  that  matter,  as  simple  resistance, 
should  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  datum  objective  to  Gk>d,.  and 
constituting  an  eternal  object  of  his  activity.  The  author  on 
purely  philosophical  grounds  disputes  the  pretended  impossi- 
bility ;  and  shows,  first,  that  the  same  difficulties  lie  against 
both  the  atheistic  and  pantheistic  theories ;  and,  next,  that  the 
difficulties  vanish  upon  examination. 

As  materialists  even,  we  cannot  escape  the  notion  of  a  crea- 
tion out  of  nothing ;  *'  for  upon  closer  examination,  every  events 
every  working,  every  motion  irresistibly  demands  it  For 
suppose  we  should  lead  the  present  condition  of  the  world  back 
to  the  motions  of  an  original  manifold  of  atoms,  still  is  this 
motion  absolutely  unthinkable  without  the  assumption  of  a 
prime -mover.  .  .  .  Every  commencement  of  motion, 
every  causal  motion,  is  necessarily  self-motion ;  and  every  pure 
self-motion  is  in  fact  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  For  the  mo- 
tion which  originates  from  no  other,  but  from  and  through 
itself,  is  an  absolute  beginning  which  has  nothing  for  its  ante- 
cedent.   •    .    .    And  if  the  prime-mover  has  the  power  to 
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cancel  the  dead  rest,  the  negation  of  motion,  and  bring  about 
a  first  motion ;  we  can  with  the  same  right  attribute  to  it  the 
power  to  cancel  the  negation  of  things,  that  is,  to  create  tlie 
world  out  of  nothing.  For  the  one  is  just  as  unthinkable  aa 
the  other."    (S.  688 ) 

It  fares  no  better  with  the  pantheist  in  his  attempt  to  escape 
the  doctrine  of  creation.  He  conceives  that  the  one  absolute 
substance  sundered  itself  in  some  way  or  other  into  the  diver- 
sity of  the  actual  world.  But,  '*  how  one  and  the  same  sab- 
stance  could  divide  itself  into  diverse  substances  is,  at  least, 
full  as  inconceivable  as  a  creation  out  of  nothing  ;  since,  indeed, 
the  diversity  of  the  substances  proceeds  from  their  pure  iden- 
tity, therefore  from  the  negation  of  all  diversity,  consequently 
from  nothing.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  we 
assume  that  the  diverse  substances  proceed  from  the  absolute 
unity  of  God  or  are  posited  by  Him  ?"  (S.  649.)  No  pantheist 
would  assume  that  the  present  determinations,  powers,  and 
quantities  of  things  existed,  as  such,  in  Gkxl ;  yet  if  not,  then, 
in  their  origination,  there  was  a  passage  from  their  not  being  to 
their  being — that  is,  a  creation.  The  pantheist  may  object  that 
they  existed  potentially  in  God,  but  this  can  only  mean  that 
God  had  the  power  to  produce  them.  But,  as  such,  they  did 
not  exist,  and  when  they  wei*e  brought  forth,  that  which  b^ore 
was  not,  was  made  to  be.  But  this  is  all  that  the  theist  under- 
stands by  creation.  "  We  by  no  means  contest  the  principle: 
out  of  nothing,  nothing  comea  We  must  assert,  however, 
that  it  lacks  the  dignity  of  a  logical  law,  according  to  which 
our  thinking  must  proceed.  It  is  much  more  a  limitation  of 
our  thought,  because  of  which  we  are  unable  to  represent  the 
origination  of  a  thing  which  does  not  yet  exist  But  such 
an  origination  in  nowise  contradicts  the  two  logical  laws  of 
our  thinking.  For  the  law  of  identity  and  of  contradiction 
determines  only  that  we  must  think  A= A  and  cannot  think 
A=non-A;  and  the  law  of  causality  only  says  that  all  that 
happens  or  becomes  .  .  must  have  a  cause  of  its  happen- 
ing or  becoming.  The  first  law,  therefore,  only  demands  that 
nothing  (if  it  were  thinkable)  must  be  thought  as  nothing, 
something  as  something,  this  as  not  that,  &c.  The  second  law 
demands  that,  when  anything  originates,  no  matter  how  or 
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whence,  a  cause  of  its  origination  be  assumed.  But  a  cause  is 
present,  when  through  any  force  whatever  a  negation  is  can- 
celled and  a  something  put  ip  its  place.  In  truth,  therefore, 
the  sentence,  out  of  nothing  comes  nothing,  has  been  falsely 
opposed  to  the  notion  of  creation,  as  if  the  two  were  logically 
incompatible.  The  notion  of  creation  in  nowise  involves  that 
something  comes  out  of  nothing,  or  that  nothing  of  itself  passes 
into  something ;  but  that  through  something,  Qod,  the  nega- 
tion of  the  world  is  cancelled,  and  thereby  the  world  estab- 
lished. Only  the  sentence,  something  is  originated  by  nothing, 
would  contradict  the  laws  of  causation,  and  render  the  notion 
of  creation  impossible.  But  this  notion  in  nowise  affirms  that 
something  is  produced  by  nothing ;  but  rather  that  through 
God  the  world  was  originated  And  to  this  assertion  it  is 
plainly  impossible  to  oppose  either  the  maxim,  from  nothing 
comes  nothing,  or  any  logical  law  whatever.  For  it  lies  neither 
in  the  principle  of  identity  and  contradiction,  nor  in  the  law  of 
causation  or  the  sufficient  ground,  that  the  through  (the  causal 
power)  is  not  sufficient  for  the  production  of  anything,  but  that 
an  out-of  (a  stuff)  must  be  also  added."    (S.  661.) 

**  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made."  By 
His  power  that  which  was  not,  was  made  to  be.  The  notion 
involves  no  contradiction ;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is 
incomprehensible.  This  is  indeed  true,  but  we  are  beset  on 
every  side  with  incomprehensibilities.  Every  change,  every 
event,  every  becoming  involves  riddles  which  neither  philoso- 
phy nor  science  can  answer.  We  know  the  fact  and  nothing 
more.  Who  can  tell  how,  from  the  union  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  water  can  be  produced  ?  What  science  can  make  it 
in  the  slightest  degree  comprehensible?  Who  knows  what 
happens  with  these  gases  when  they  suddenly  lose  all  their 
peculiar  properties,  exchange  their  powers  of  repulsion  for  the 
contradictory  ones  of  attraction,  and  that  too  under  the 
influence  of  a  force  o^  repulsion  (heat)?  Who  has  the 
slightest  insight  into  the  sudden  production,  through  these 
incomprehensible  processes,  of  qualities  which  did  not  exist 
before  ?  We  see  the  fact  and  are  forced  to  admit  it,  but  all 
attempts  fail  to  explain  or  comprehend  it  Now  we  are  in  no 
worse  position  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  creation.    It 
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involves  no  contradiction,  and  is  hence  possibleL  It  does 
involve  incomprehensibilities,  but  so  does  eveiy  tact  The 
opposing  theories  of  atheism  and  pantheism  involve,  first,  the 
same  difficulties,  and  second,  involve  also  decided  and  inaupera- 
ble  contradictiona  It  is,  then,  impossible  to  hold  them  in  the 
light  of  dear  and  steady  thought  We  must,  then,  admit  the 
only  remaining  doctrine,  as  one  which,  while  we  cannot  explain 
or  comprehend  it,  must  still  be  held  as  the  only  lasting  plan 
upon  which  our  thought  can  rest 

In  the  section  upon  the  relation  of  Qod  to  the  world,  the 
author  seems  at  times  to  waver  a  little  in  his  determination  not 
to  construct  the  absolute  a  priori.  Along  with  much  acute 
criticism,  the  a  priori  conception  of  the  absolute  sometimes  pre- 
sents itself  We  agreed,  at  the  start,  to  determine  the  content 
of  this  notion  entirely  from  the  £BCts  of  experience,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  laws  of  thought  By  a  rigorous  interpretation 
of  these  facts,  in  accordance  with  these  laws,  we  find  ourselves 
forced  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  omnipresent,  ever-work- 
ing supernatural  Force,  who  once  established,  and  now  co- 
ordinates and  controls,  all  nature  according  to  the  methods  of  a 
rational  mind.  This  is  the  only  content  which  the  firsts  war- 
rant us  in  putting  into  the  notion  of  the  absolute :  and  this 
content  we  are  forced  to  attribute  to  it  We  hardly  think  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  answer  the  objection  (p.  662)  that  the 
absolute  must  necessarily  be  the  one  and  only  being.  For  by 
the  law  of  causation,  we  cannot  view  a  thing  as  at  once  cause 
and  effect ;  hence  for  the  conditioned  existences  of  nature,  we 
are  forced  to  assume  an  unconditioned  existence  separate  from 
them.  What  need,  then,  to  reply  to  the  objection,  which  can 
only  be  raised  by  the  tbeoriser  on  the  a  priori  conception  of 
the  absolute,  that  the  absolute  must  be  the  only  being,  when 
we  are  forced  to  conceive  the  absolute  as  distinct  from  the  con- 
ditioned. Equally  unnecessaiy  is  it,  fix>m  our  point  of  view,  to 
reply  to  the  objection  (&  664)  that  the  absolute  as  such  ex- 
cludes all  relativity ;  and  therefore  can  stand  in  no  relation  to 
the  world.  This  objection  is  completely  answered  when  we 
remember  that  we  know  the  absolute  only  in  relation  and  in 
causal  relation.  There  is  no  warrant  for  believing  in  an  abso- 
lute which  excludes  all  relation.    We  postulate  the  absolute 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  staoding  in  causal  relation  to  the 
conditioned  facts  of  nature ;  and  it  would  be  a  strange  piece  of 
ingratitude,  if,  after  we  have  affirmed  it  upon  the  sole  authority 
of  the  relative,  it  should  now  grow  proud  and  disclaim  all  pos- 
sibility of  connection  with  the  relativa  In  that  case,  the  abso- 
lute and  not  the  relative  must  vanish ;  for  we  made  the  former 
only  to  support  the  latter ;  and  if  it  refiises  to  do  so,  it  is  not 
worth  keeping.  The  same  reply  holds  for  the  objection  con- 
sidered (s.  665)  that  the  relativity  of  God  and  the  world  in- 
volves the  dependence  of  the  former.  We  have  been  forced  to 
postulate  God  as  cause  and  world  as  effect ;  and  it  is  certainly 
a  remarkable  discovery  that  an  effect  can  in  any  wise  condition 
its  cause,  at  least  so  as  tg  reduce  it  to  dependence  We  first 
posit  the  effect  in  absolute  dependence  upon  its  cause,  and 
then  suggest  that  such  a  relation  is  destructive  of  the  latter's 
independence!  The  question  (s.  666)  whether  the  existence 
of  the  world  is  compatible  with  the  infinity  and  eternity  of 
God,  is  equally  inadmissible,  for  whatever  content  these  words 
may  have,  it  must  be  determined  entirely  from  the  fects. 
Surely  to  reason  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  and  then,  after 
having  reached  the  infinite  by  the  aid  of  the  finite,  to  insist 
that  the  latter  is  irreconcilable  with  the  former,  is  a  queer 
specimen  of  logic.  Objections  drawn  from  the  notion  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the  absolute  move  us  less  yet  A  moment's 
reflection  upon  the  way  in  which  we  come  to  this  notion, 
relieves  it  of  all  difficulty.  The  facts  of  experience  compel  us 
to  assume  a  power  above  all  and  which  controls  all ;  but  there 
is  no  warrant  for  believing  in  that  wretched  concoction  of  con- 
tradictory nonsense  which  can  accomplish  with^  equal  ease  the 
reasonable  and  the  unreasonable,  the  thinkable  and  the  un- 
thinkable, the  possible  and  the  impossibla  We  by  no  means 
assert  that  the  author  does  not  give  sufficient  answers  to  these 

^  questions ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  acute  and  convincing. 

'  We  do  think,  however,  that  a  shorter  way  was  possible.  All 
these  questions  are  inadmissible  from  our  standpoint  They 
all  rest  upon  an  a  priori  construction  of  the  absolute,  whiiih  we 
have  seen  to  be  impossible.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  to  all  such 
objections  that  they  are  based  on  subjective  nonsense,  which 
has  been  mistaken  for  objective  fact 
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See,  then,  the  point  to  which  we  have  come.  We  began  by 
listening  to  science  as  it  expounded  its  first  principles  and  it8 
conclusions.  We  found  them  very  unsatisfactoiy,  and  in  sad 
need  of  rectification.  The  notions  of  matter  and  force,  and  of 
their  mutual  relations,  were  seen  to  be  utterly  indefinite  and  in 
many  cases  contradictory.  Upon  inquiring  into  the  teachings 
of  science  concerning  the  atoms,  we  again  found  much  that 
was  unthinkable,  while  the  so-called  explanations  turned  out, 
upon  examination,  to  be  only  subjective  confusion.  We  next 
found  that  scientific  theories  all  postulate  something  above  the 
conditioned  forces  with  which  science  deals.  Indeed,  we  are 
compelled  to  postulate  an  omnipresent,  ever-active  Intelligence, 
who  is  not  only  author,  but  also  administrator,  of  the  steady 
laws  of  nature.  Instead  of  the  deistic  conception  of  God  as 
apart  from  the  world,  we  find  ourselves  forced  to  assume  not 
only  that  by  Him  are  all  things,  but  also  that  in  Him  are  all 
.things.  The  attempt  to  make  mechanically  intelligible  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  was  seen  to  be  an  utter  failure ;  while 
the  notion  of  an  eternal  mechanism  was  found  to  be  a  contra- 
diction. How  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  produced,  no 
science  can  tell ;  we  know  but  this :  the  Power  from  whom 
nature  flows  works  intelligently,  and  according  to  the  methods 
of  a  rational  mind.  We  are  forced  to  conceive  it  as  intelligent 
self-conscious,  and  personal  In  the  attempt  to  think  out  this 
conception,  we  found  that  it  does,  indeed,  involve  incompre- 
hensibilities, but  no  contradiction,  and  that  it  is  the  only  con- 
ception which  does  not  involve  insuperable  contradiction,  and 
the  only  one  upon  which  our  thought  can  rest 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  in  his  proof  that  science  postu- 
lates God  not  only  as  free  and  intelligent  but  also  as  having 
an  ethical  nature.  The  discussion  of  the  relation  of  God  to 
humanity,  of  the  old  problem  of  evil  and  its  bearing  upon 
God's  power  and  goodness,  and  of  the  vexed  question  of  firee- 
dom,  must  also  be  omitted.  Indeed,  we  have  given  only  the 
faintest  hints  of  the  author's  extended  discussions.  But  if  any 
one  wishes  to  see  how  confused  the  metaphysics  of  physics  are, 
and  how  weak  its  atheistic  arguments,  we  commend  to  him  this 
work  as  a  storehouse  of  scientific  &cts,  of  acute  criticism,  and 
of  just  speculation. 
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Amiclb  m.— eschatology  of  the  old  testament. 

The  want  of  a  consistent  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  escha- 
tology of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  widely  felt  To  avoid 
certain  traditional  errors  which  are  fraught  with  serious  mis- 
chief, we  have  run  into  anomalies  of  interpretation  which  have 
the  appearance  of  caprice  or  of  subterfuge.  It  is  time  to  open 
the  question  again,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  a  uni- 
form system  of  interpretation  through  the  Bible  without 
violating  the  unity  of  its  doctrine.  To  offer  some  suggestions 
pertinent  to  this  inquiry  will  be  the  object  of  the  present 
Article. 

FIBST  PRB8BNTATI0N. 

The  first  mention  of  death  is  in  the  law  of  Eden.     Man  is 

« 

presented  to  view  as  made  in  the  image  of  his  Ood,  and  but  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels.  The  penalty  of  death  is  denounced 
to  hold  him  back  from  disobedienca 

FIRST  NECESSABY  CONCEPTIONS. 

His  conceptions  of  death  as  thus  denounced,  so  long  as  his 
iDnocence  remained,  must  have  been  wholly  dark.  It  carried 
with  it,  of  course,  the  displeasure  of  God  ;  and  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  dispensation  of  mercy  kept  in  reserva  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  sense  of  immortality  in  man,  as  at  first  en- 
dowed by  his  Creator,  and  in  his  condition  of  sinless  purity, 
was  weaker  than  in  the  best  of  his  descendants. 

Dying,  then,  as  a  penal  consequence  of  sin,  could  not  have 
seemed  to  him  any  thing  less  than  a  painful  exit  fi^m  the 
known  to  the  unknown ;  from  the  enjoyable  to  the  terribla 
Some  sort  of  a  death-realm  was  inseparable  from  the  thought 
Some  of  the  miseries  of  that  death-realm  must  have  been  ob- 
vious to  his  mind ;  such  as  the  loss  of  a  foot-hold  in  the  visi- 
ble, the  privation  of  known  good,  the  possibility  of  unknown 
evil,  the  distance  of  self-banishment  from  God,  the  pangs  of 
conscious  guilt,  and  that  fear  of  God  "  which  hath  torment" 
In  brief,  the  sentence  *'  dying  thou  shalt  die,"  as  he  must  have 
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apprehended  it,  meant  thou  shalt  suffer  the  pains  of  dying,  and 
the  known  and  unknown  miseries  of  a  death-realm. 

CHAKGE  CONSEQUENT  UPON  THE  APOSTASY. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  insist  on  either  of  the 
different  explanations  that  have  been  offered  of  the  divine 
communication  that  attended  the  expulsion  from  paradise.  So 
much  as  this  seems  to  have  been  substantially  admitted 
by  all.  There  was  at  least  a  partial  execution  of  the  penaltj. 
But  the  order  was  inverted.  Some  of  the  dread  horrors  of 
the  untried  death-realm  came  in  advance  and  seized  upon  the 
human  pair  at  once.  To  that  extent,  the  soul  passed  from  life 
to  death :  it  lost  communion  with  God,  and  felt  the  misery  of 
conscious  guilt.  The  body  took  its  death- wound  with  a  limited 
lease  of  life.  Under  this  modification  of  the  sentence,  the 
economy  of  redemption  was  introduced.  This  brings  back  the 
promise  of  life  to  the  soul,  and  ultimate  resurrection  to  the 
body.  Under  this  economy  comes  the  conflict  between  right- 
eousness and  sin.  The  sentence,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  du^t 
shalt  thou  return,"  stands  as  the  permanent  doom  of  the  race. 
The  body  perishes  as  at  first  decreed.  How  stands  the  ease 
now  with  the  soul?  Is  there  any  deliverance  from  the  death- 
realm  7  If  so,  with  what  conditions  and  limitations  ?  Is  the 
promise,  at  best  only  that  of  a  partial  relief  from  the  darkness 
and  horrors  of  that  state,  or  is  it  that  of  a  prompt  and  com- 
plete deliverance  ?  Is  there  any  lifting  off  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure for  this  life  ?  Even  Balaam  saw  that  it  must  make  a 
vast  difference  with  every  individual  whether  his  life,  and 
equally  whether  his  death,  should  be  under  God's  smile  or 
under  his  frown.  In  what  relation  does  the  soul  stand  to  Ckxi 
in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other,  and  what  is  the  issue  ?  How 
is  it  presented  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ?  Is  there  a  consist- 
ent and  uniform  representation  of  the  matter  ?  Can  the  shade 
of  a  limbus  patrum^  that  under  various  thin  disguises  is  ever 
and  anon  thrusting  itself  forward  in  the  interpretations  that  are 
given  of  the  Old  Testament,  be  successfully  laid,  and  the  whole 
Word  of  God  be  shown  to  be  in  entire  harmony  on  this  sub- 
ject 
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SOUBCSS  OF  EBBOIL 

1.  Prominent  among  these  are  some  of  the  obscure  render- 
ings of  the  current  translation  ;  and  some  that  are  worse  than 
obscure.  In  no  other  line  of  important  doctrine  is  our  trans- 
lation so  faulty  as  in  this^  Some  proofs  of  this  will  appear  in 
these  pages.  To  this  is  due  much  of  the  prevalent  impression 
that  the  Old  Testament  does  not  appeal  to  motives  derived 
from  the  future  world,  and  teaches  very  doubtfully,  if  at  all, 
that  there  is  a  future  stata  An  educated  and  thoughtful 
Christian  layman  recently  stated  to  the  writer  that  this  was  his 
impression  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 

2.  The  comparative  frequency  with  which  we  find  good  men 
in  the  Old  Testament  speaking  gloomily  of  their  prospects  be- 
yond the  present  lifa 

3.  The  dogma  so  widely  believed  to  be  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  Christ  descended  into  hell. 

i.  A  needless  confusion  in  regard  to  the  primary  and  ruling 
idea  of  the  death-realm. 

COMMOK  GROUNDS. 

1.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  there  is  a  clear,  sharply 
drawn  line  of  discrimination  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  This  is  quite  as  marked  and  striking  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  in  the  New.  It  begins  in  Eden,  where  we  see  man 
upright,  and  man  fallen ;  it  re-appears  in  the  history  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  and  Noah,  and.  Abraham ;  we  are  especially  struck 
with  its  broad  delineation  in  the  plea  for  Sodom,  both  in 
Abraham's  petitions  and  God's  answers ;  and  we  nowhere  lose 
sight  of  it  from  Genesis  to  Malachi. 

No  other  distinction  is  so  familiar  and  so  constant  as  this. 

2.  There  is  a  vein  of  admonition  running  through  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  that  implies  consequences  beyond  those 
that  come  in  the  present  lifa  It  will  be  sufl&cient  here  to 
point  to  two  classes  of  admonitory  representations  the  meaning 
of  which  cannot  easily  be  mistaken.  The  one  class  shows  us 
a  death  denounced  against  the  wicked  (Deut.  xxx,  15,  19 ; 
Prov.  viii,  86,  and  xiv,  2 ;  Ezek.  xviii,  20,  23,  31,  32,  and 
xxxiii,  8,  9,  11),  from  which  the  righteous  are  expressly  ex- 
empted, and  from  which  the  ?dcked  are  exhorted  to  escape  by 
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turning  fix>m  their  evil  ways — a  second  death  as  clearly  revealed 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New.  The  other  class  points 
to  a  future  existence  in  the  sense  of  a  hereafter  ;*  sometimes 
distinctly  a  hereafter  of  menace  for  the  wicked,  and  sometimes 
as  distinctly  a  hereafter  of  promise  for  the  righteous.  The  fol- 
lowing familiar  examples  should  not  be  overlooked.  '^  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  hereafter  be  like 
his.*'  (Num.  xxiii,  10.)  **  0  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  un- 
derstood this,  that  they  would  consider  their  hereafter."  (Deut 
xxxii,  29.  See  also  xxxii,  20.)  '^  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright ;  for  the  hereafter  of  that  man  is  peace. 
But  the  transgressors  shall  be  destroyed  together ;  the  hereafter 
of  the  wicked  (i.  e.,  the  blessed  hereafter  that  might  have  been 
.  his)  shall  be  cut  oflf."  (Ps.  xxxvii,  37,  88.)  **  There  is  a  way 
that  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  its  hereafter  are  the  ways 
of  deatL"  (Prov.  xiv,  12.)  "  Be  thou  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
all  the  day  long ;  for  surely  there  is  a  hereafter,  and  thine  ex- 
pectation shall  not  be  cut  off."  (Prov.  xxiii,  17,  18.)  "So 
shall  the  knowledge  of  wisdom  be  unto  thy  soul  (i  e.,  sweet) ; 
when  thou  hast  arrived  at  it,  then  there  shall  be  a  hereafter ; 
and  thine  expectation  shall  not  be  cut  o£E"  (Prov.  xxiv,  14.) 
"  Neither  be  thou  envious  at  the  wicked ;  for  there  shall  be  no 
(blessed)  hereafter  to  the  evil  man."    (Prov.  xxiv,  19,  60.) 

This  kind  of  admonition  has  other  aud  more  striking  forms, 
which  will  appear  in  another  line  of  argument  Enough  for 
the  present  that  we  may  claim,  as  generally  conceded  points, 
this  uniform  and  unambiguous  '^  discerning  between  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked,"  and  this  carrying  of  the  discrimination 
onward  in  consequences  that  reach  beyond  the  present  life. 
We  have  a  right  to  infer  that  the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  when  rightly  understood,  will  all  fall  into  line  with 
these,  and  only  serve  to  render  the  doctrine  more  emphatic  and 
clear.  Let  us  see  whether  this  straight  path  can  be  found 
through  the  labyrinth  that  has  seemed  so  formidable. 

*  For  this  translation  of  mm,  the  reader  of  the  Hebrew  will  find  ample  war- 
rant in  its  derivation  (from  "^rw)  and  its  constant  use  in  the  sense  of  after-part^  or 
lastpartf  (of  things)  and  end  or  event  (of  any  course  of  things)  and  final  lot,  as  in 
ProT.  Y,  4f  where  it  is  said  of  the  adulteress  '*  her  end  is  hiUer;  "  i.  e.,  the  end  to 
which  she  brings  those  whom  she  seduoes— their  >iiia/  lot. 
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The  Hebrew  Scriptures  present  nearly  all  the  points  which 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  discuss,  in  connection  with  the 
following  words ;  niD  (death),  S)W  (hades,  the  death-realm),  nioSaf 
(death*shade),  }fi3K  (destruction),  D'kd^  (the  shades,  inhabitants 
of  hades),  ifa  (pit),  and  'mn  (the  lower  regions).  Between  these 
there  is  an  intimate  connection  ;  especially  the  first  two :  lead- 
ing occasionally  to  something  like  interchange  and  the  appear- 
ance of  identity.  This  grows  out  of  the  penal  quality  of  death 
in  the  original  doom  of  sin.  Death  in  that  sense  was  not  com- 
plete without  the  death-realm;  it  opened  the  door  to  that 
realm,  and  as  a  monarch,  held  dominion  in  that  realm.  The 
introducing  of  the  soul  to  that  realm  was  only  the  beginning 
of  his  work.  In  this  sense  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ 
brought  relief  and  deliverance  &om  death  to  the  righteous ;  he 
took  away  the  penalty ;  he  "  abolished  death  and  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light"  It  was  only  the  dissolution  of  the 
body  that  remained  for  the  righteous.  But  being  attended 
with  the  phenomena  of  death, — being  a  true  death  as  r^ards 
the  body,  the  name  was  retained  ;  applied  as  we  constantly  do 
in  other  things,  when  we  put  the  part  for  the  whole.  A  famil- 
iar example  is  seen  in  our  use  of  the  word  man.  We  com- 
monly mean  the  man  complete,  body  and  soul ;  we  sometimes 
mean  the  body  only,  as  when  we  look  upon  the  corpse  and 
say  the  man  is  dead;  we  sometimes  mean  the  soul  only,  as 
when  we  say  the  man  is  greater  than  his  stature. 

So  death,  as  connected  with  the  present  investigation,  has 
three  meanings. 

1.  Its  entire  original  sense ;  including  the  cessation  of  man's 
animal  life,  and  the  woes  of  the  death-realm  ;  e.  g.,  "  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked :  but  rather  that  he  turn 
from  his  evil  way  and  live." 

2.  The  physical  change  only :  or  that  which  comes  upon 
man  and  the  whole  animal  kingdom  alike,  e.  g.,  *'  He  will  be 
our  guide  even  unto  death." 

8.  The  miseries  of  the  death-realm,  e.  g.,  "  Her  house  is  the 
way  to  Sheol,  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death." 

This  distinction,  though  not  new,  is  important  It  is  in  the 
first  sense  that  we  find  the  personification  of  niD  (death)  as  the 
master  of  Siras^  and  its  inhabitants.     This  is  a  mastery  in  which 
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he  is  seen  to  be  endowed  with  a  fearful  power  to  reach  over  into 
this  world  and  claim  his  own  among  the  living.  Disease  is  his 
servant  and  his  offspring ; — "the  first-bom  of  death."  He  has 
his  "  snares "  by  which  mortals  are  suddenly  caught  None 
but  God  can  '*  redeem  men  from  his  power."  He  is  the  shep 
herd  of  Sheol  and  has  command  of  its  gates.  He  is  the  "  king 
of  terrors."  He  sweeps  through  the  world  as  if  he  had  an  un- 
restricted right,  and  might  gather  all  mankind  into  his  domain. 
But  when  he  lays  hold  upon  the  righteous,  he  is  met  by  one 
stronger  than  he,  and  his  victory  is  wrested  away  with  a  note 
of  triumph,  before  which  "  the  last  enemy  quails  " :  "  O  nio  I  will 
be  thy  plague,  O  SiW  I  will  be  thy  destruction.'*  Of  this 
triumph  the  New  Testament  has  at  once  its  echo  and  its  inter- 
pretation, "  O  Bdvaroi,  where  is  thy  sting ;  O  aSr^?,  where  is 
thy  victory  ?  " 

Having  found  niD  thus  located  in  his  own  realm  and  in  pos- 
session and  control  of  its  gates,  we  are  led  to  inquire  if  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  as  distinct  a  recognition  of  the 
domain ;  and  if  the  representations  of  it  can  be  cleared  of  am- 
biguity.    This  demands  some  account  of  the  name  ^tiw?. 

It  is  to  the  Hebrew  scholar  of  our  times  as  clearly  the  name 
of  an  identified  and  unmistakable  realm  as  is  Assyria  or 
Egypt  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  in  giving  us  our  noble 
English  Bible,  the  translators  did  not  place  this  word  among 
those  that  are  left  to  declare  their  own  meaning  by  their  use. 
Instead  of  this,  we  find  its  place  supplied  by  the  word  "^kelT' 
thirty-one  times,  by  the  word  ^^  grave  "  thirty-one  times,  and  by 
the  word  "pit"  three  times:  there  being  sixty-five  instances  of 
its  use.  This  introduces  a  confusion  that  is  both  needless  and 
gratuitous,  besides  essentially  weakening  the  testimony  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  a  future  state.  Sfwe^  no  more  means  "  the 
grave"  in  the-  Hebrew  Scriptures  than  does  hades  or  gehenna 
in  the  New  Testament,  or  orcus,  or  infernus  in  the  Latin  poets. 
The  Hebrew  has  a  word  lap  used  sixty-seven  times,  and  nncp 
used  fourteen  times  to  denote  "  the  grave  "  or  "  sepulchery  No 
two  things  are  kept  more  distinct  than  the  receptacle  for  the 
body  and  the  abode  for  the  soul. 

The  lexicons  exhibit  no  confusion  here.    SiW  is  the  under- 
world, orcus,  hades,  the  abode  of  the  rephaim,  and  nothing  else. 
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The  Septuagint  renders  it  sixty-one  times  by  adtf^^  twice  by 
^avaro^,  and  has  two  lacunae  in  the  text  where  the  word  occurs ; 
where,  of  course,  we  obtain  no  testimony  in  either  direction. 
The  Vulgate  renders  it  forty-eight  times  by  mfernus,  and 
seventeen  times  by  inferus  or  inferi.  The  ancient  versions  are  in 
singular  harmony  in  regard  to  this  subject  They  know  no 
other  sense  or  meaning  for  the  word.  The  idea  of  locality  is 
prominent  But  this  is  in  such  harmony,  as  we  shall  see,  with 
our  necessary  moral  ideas,  that  we  may  well  believe  that  its 
origin  was  from  these.     This  brings  us  to  the  conception  of 

SW   AS  THE   UNDERWORLD. 

That  the  Scriptures  agree  with  the  uniform  habit  of  the  an- 
cient world  in  locating  Sheol  in  a  vast  subterranean  space  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  open  heavens  above,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  "  High  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  deeper  than 
Sheol,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  "  (Job  xi,  8.)  "  A  fire  is  kindled 
in  mine  anger  that  shall  bum  to  the  lowest  Sheol."  (Deut 
xxxii,  22.)  "  Though  they  dig  into  Sheol,  thence  shall  my 
hand  take  them :  though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will 
I  bring  them  down."    (Amos  ix,  2.) 

The  same  divine  wisdom  that  did  not  contend  with  the  pre- 
vailing notions  of  mankind  in  regard  to  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  left  undisturbed  the  universal  idea  as  to  the  location 
of  Sheol.  The  one  is  phenomenal — the  suggestion  of  external 
nature  through  the  senses.  The  other,  though  ideal,  is  not  the 
less  the  suggestion  of  our  inner  nature  and  its  inevitable  ex- 
pression. In  obedience  to  the  one,  even  philosophers,  and  men 
of  the  highest  intelligence,  will  continue,  as  long  as  time  shall 
last,  to  speak  of  the  sun  as  rising  and  setting.  And  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  other,  language  and  art  will  represent  hope  and 
faith  and  joy  in  God,  as  looking  upward ;  and  grief,  misery, 
fear,  guilt,  shame,  and  despair  as  looking  downward  ;  and  some- 
thing stronger  than  caprice  will  constrain  human  thought  and 
human  language  to  the  old  forms ;  and  mankind  will  continue 
to  say  and  to  write  **  up  to  heaven,"  and  "  down  to  hell." 

Modem  astronomy  has  brought  an  end  to  the  belief  in  a 
literal  underworld :  but  all  "  the  frightful  spaces  of  the  uni- 
verse" remain,   and  our  ignorance  of  the  locality  of  Sheol 
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involves  no  contradiction,  and  is  hence  possible  It  does 
involve  incomprehensibilities,  bat  so  does  every  &ct  The 
opposing  theories  of  atheism  and  pantheism  involve,  first,  tbe 
same  difficulties,  and  second,  involve  also  decided  and  insupera- 
ble contradictions,  it  is,  then,  impossible  to  hold  them  in  the 
light  of  clear  and  steady  thought  We  must,  then,  adniit  the 
only  remaining  doctrine,  as  one  which,  while  we  cannot  explain 
or  comprehend  it,  must  still  be  held  as  the  only  lasting  plan 
upon  which  our  thought  can  rest 

In  the  section  upon  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  the 
author  seems  at  times  to  waver  a  little  in  his  determination  not 
to  construct  the  absolute  a  priori.  Along  with  much  acnte 
criticism,  the  a  priori  conception  of  the  absolute  sometimes  pre- 
sents itself  We  agreed,  at  the  start,  to  determine  the  conteot 
of  this  notion  entirely  from  the  foots  of  experience,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  laws  of  thought  By  a  rigorous  interpretatioD 
of  these  facts,  in  accordance  with  these  laws,  we  find  oursdTes 
forced  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  omnipresent,  ever-woric- 
ing  supernatural  Force,  who  once  established,  and  now  co- 
ordinates and  controls,  all  nature  according  to  the  methods  of  a 
rational  mind.  This  is  the  only  content  which  the  facts  war- 
rant us  in  putting  into  the  notion  of  the  absolute :  and  this 
content  we  are  forced  to  attribute  to  it  We  hardly  think  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  answer  the  objection  (p.  662)  that  the 
absolute  must  necessarily  be  the  one  and  only  being.  For  by 
the  law  of  causation,  we  cannot  view  a  thing  as  at  once  canse 
and  effect ;  hence  for  the  conditioned  existences  of  nature,  we 
are  forced  to  assume  an  unconditioned  existence  separate  from 
them.  What  need,  then,  to  reply  to  the  objection,  which  can 
only  be  raised  by  the  theoriser  on  the  a  priori  conception  of 
the  absolute,  that  the  absolute  must  be  the  only  being,  when 
we  are  forced  to  conceive  the  absolute  as  distinct  from  the  cod- 
ditioned.  Equally  unnecessary  is  it,  fix>m  our  point  of  view,  to 
reply  to  the  objection  (&  664)  that  the  absolute  as  such  ex- 
cludes all  relativity ;  and  therefore  can  stand  in  no  relation  to 
the  world.  This  objection  is  completely  answered  when  we 
remember  that  we  know  the  absolute  only  in  relation  and  io 
causal  relation.  There  is  no  warrant  for  believing  iu  an  abso- 
lute which  excludes  all  relation.    We  postulate  tbe  absolute 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  staDding  in  causal  relation  to  the 
conditioned  facts  of  nature ;  and  it  would  be  a  strange  piece  of 
ingratitude,  if,  after  we  have  affirmed  it  upon  the  sole  authority 
of  the  relative,  it  should  now  grow  proud  and  disclaim  all  pos- 
sibility of  connection  with  the  relative.     In  that  case,  the  abso- 
lute and  not  the  relative  must  vanish  ;  for  we  made  the  former 
only  to  support  the  latter ;  and  if  it  refuses  to  do  so,  it  is  not 
worth  keeping.     The  same  reply  holds  for  the  objection  con- 
sidered (s.  666)  that  the  relativity  of  God  and  the  world  in- 
volves the  dependence  of  the  former.     We  have  been  forced  to 
postulate  God  as  cause  and  world  as  effect ;  and  it  is  certainly 
a  remarkable  discovery  that  an  effect  can  in  any  wise  condition 
its  cause,  at  least  so  as  tg  reduce  it  to  dependence     We  first 
posit  the  effect  in  absolute  dependence  upon  its  cause,  and 
then  suggest  that  such  a  relation  is  destructive  of  the  latter's 
independence  I    The  question  (s.  666)  whether  the  existence 
of  the  world  is  compatible  with  the  infinity  and  eternity  of 
God,  is  equally  inadmissible,  for  whatever  content  these  words 
may   have,  it  must  be  determined  entirely  fix)m  the  &cts. 
Surely  to  reason  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  and  then,  after 
having  reached  the  infinite  by  the  aid  of  the  finite,  to  insist 
that  the  latter  is  irreconcilable  with  the  former,  is  a  queer 
specimen  of  logic.    Objections  drawn  from  the  notion  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the  absolute  move  us  less  yet     A  moment's 
reflection  upon  the  way  in  which  we  come  to  this  notion, 
relieves  it  of  all  difficulty.     The  facts  of  experience  compel  us 
to  assume  a  power  above  all  and  which  controls  all ;  but  there 
is  no  warrant  for  believing  in  that  wretched  concoction  of  con- 
tradictory nonsense  which  can  accomplish  with  equal  ease  the 
reasonable  and  the  unreasonable,  the  thinkable  and  the  un- 
thinkable, the  possible  and  the  impossible.     We  by  no  means 
assert  that  the  author  does  not  give  sui&cient  answers  to  these 
questions ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  acute  and  convincing. 
We  do  think,  however,  that  a  shorter  way  was  possible.     All 
these  questions  are  inadmissible  &om  our  standpoint     They 
all  rest  upon  an  a  priori  construction  of  the  absolute,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  impossible     It  is  sufficient  to  say  to  all  such 
objections  that  they  are  based  on  subjective  nonsense,  which 
has  been  mistaken  for  objective  fact 
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Sheol  got  hold  on  him,"  it.  was  alike  natural  that  in  this  joyous 
outburst  of  faith  he  should  declare  himself  ready  to  trust  the 
Lord  in  greater  straits ;  even  the  greatest  the  mind  can  conceiye; 
His  imagination  runs  on  beyond  all  that  is  dark  in  this  world, 
and  braves  the  terrors  of  the  most  fearful  glen  of  Sheol.  "  Yea 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  lisalmaveth  I  will  fear  do 
evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me."  A  faith  like  that  which  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  fervid  preacher  who  declared  that  "  the  believ- 
ing soul  could  stand  without  fear  over  the  dreadful  gulf  of  bell 
upon  a  single  promise." 

We  glance  at  another  name  which  has  also  its  importance,  as 
it  presents  the  death-realm  under  another  aspect  It  is  recog- 
nized in  the  New  Testament,  and  declared  to  be  the  name  of 
the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
^A/iaddcov.  This  name  in  the  Old  Testament  is  translated  de- 
struction. Derived  from  the  verb  nan,  "  to  lose  oneself,  to  be 
lost,  to  wander  about,  to  perish,  to  be  destroyed,  to  be  misera- 
ble," Ac,  it  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  equivalent  of  Sheol, 
and  was  doubtless  intended  to  present  that  world  specifieallj  as 
the  abode  of  the  lost  We  find  it  in  such  expressions  as  these: 
"  Sheol  and  Avaddon  are  never  full."  (Prov.  xxvii,  20.)  "Sheol 
and  Avaddon  are  before  the  Lord."  (Prov.  xv,  11.)  "  Shall  thy 
loving  kindness  be  declared  in  Sheol ;  or  thy  faithfulness  iD 
Avaddon  ?"  (Pa  Ixxxviii,  11.)  "  Sheol  is  naked  before  him,  and 
Avaddon  hath  no  covering. "  (Job  xxvi,  6.)  "  Death  and  Avad- 
don say,  we  have  heard  the  feme  thereof  with  our  ears."  (Job 
xxviii,  22.) 

Ill 

Of  this  word,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  while  it  has  many 
applications  to  pits  and  excavations  that  are  of  human  origin, 
there  are  also  unmistakable  examples  of  its  use  in  the  sense  of 
Sheol  (e.  g.,  Ps.  Ixxxviii,  6,  and  Prov.  xxviii,  17),  and  those 
numerous  instances  in  which  the  expression  occurs,  *'  them  that 
go  down  to  the  pit" 

This  word  is  repeatedly  used  in  connection  with  |ni«  in  such 
a  way  as  clearly  to  identify  it  with  Sheol  (a  g.,  Ps.  Ixiii,  10; 
Ezek.  xxxi,  14,  16,  18,  and  xxxii,  18,  24). 
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With  these  various  designations  of  the  death-realm  before 
us,  we  are  prepared  for  some  glimpse  of  its  inhabitants.  But 
these,  too,  elude  the  common  reader  in  our  English  Bible. 
Perhaps  the  difficulty  encountered  by  the  translators  was  to 
find  an  English  word  that  would  not  convey  a  heathen  idea. 
Why  not,  then,  give  us  Rephaim  as  well  as  cherubim  ?  A  gloss- 
ary would  have  sufficed  to  render  the  one  intelligible  as  well 
as  the  other.  Indeed,  several  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs 
would  determine  for  us,  by  their  obvious  sense,  what  the  mean- 
ing must  be :  e.  g.,  "  Sheol  from  beneath  is  moved  at  thy  com- 
ing; it  stirreth  up  the  rephaim  for  thee.  .  .  .  They  also  shall 
speak  and  say  unto  thee,  *  art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ?' " 
"Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead?  Shall  the  rephaim 
arise  and  praise  thee  ?"  "  Her  house  inclineth  unto  death ;  and 
her  paths  to  the  rephaim."  "  He  knoweth  not  that  the  repbaim 
are  there  and  her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  Sheol."  "  The 
man  that  wandereth  out  of  the  way  of  understanding  shall  re- 
main in  the  congregation  of  the  rephaim.''  "The  rephaim 
tremble  beneath  the  waters.    .    .    .    Sheol  is  naked ;"  &c. 

These  examples  make  it  clear  that  Sheol  is  to  be  understood 
as  the  abode  of  the  rephaim  ;  and  these  were  conceived  of  as 
the  shades  or  ghosts  of  mortals  who  once  lived  and  sinned  on 
earth. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to  all  these  representa- 
tions, that  while  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  have  gone  these  lengths 
in  depicting  the  gloom  of  the  death-realm,  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  its  inhabitants,  they  have  wholly  abstained  from 
those  grotesque  and  puerile  fancies  that  sink  the  ancient  my- 
thologies beneath  our  respect.  There  are  no  details ;  there  is 
nothing  for  the  painter  or  the  sculptor.  There  are  only  the 
darkness  and  the  brooding  terrors  that  answer  to  what  the 
guilty  soul  finds  within. 

In  addition  to  the  representations  which  have  thus  far  engaged 
our  attention,  there  are  other  and  varied  forms  of  language  that 
clearly  point  to  Sheol  without  introducing  that  or  any  of  the 
equivalent  names :  a  g.,  "The  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish." 
i.  e.,  "like  the  way  that  is  terminated  by  a  precipice  or  a  fatal 
pit-fall,  it  shall  come  to  an  end  in  SheoL"  "Men  of  the  world 
that  have  their  portion  in  this  life  " ;  the  very  thought  which 
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was  afterwards  expressed  b;  our  Lord  in  the  parable  of  Biyes; 
**  thou  in  thy  life-time  receivedst  thy  good  things ; "  the  one 
implying,  and  the  other  directly  teaching  that  nothing  remained 
for  such  but  Sheol.  "  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners,"  i  e., 
in  Sheol,  "  nor  my  life  with  bloody  men."  "  Then  understood 
I  their  end ;  surely  thou  didst  set  them  on  slippery  places ;  thoo 
castedst  them  down  to  destruction,"  i.  e.,  into  SheoL  "  Let  them 
be  confounded  and  troubled  forever ;  yea  let  them  be  put  to 
shame  and  perish ; "  clearly  the  doom  of  Sheol.  "  When  the 
wicked  spring  as  the  grass,  ...  it  is  that  they  shall  be  de- 
stroyed forever,"  i.  e.,  in  Sheol.  "  When  a  wicked  man  dieth 
his  expectation  shall  perish ;  and  the  hope  of  unjust  men  per- 
isheth,"  L  e.,  in  their  coming  to  SheoL 

We  come  next  to  contemplate  more  distinctly  the  proof  that 

SHEOL  IS  NOT  THE  ABODE  OF  THE    BIOHTSOn& 

« 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  show  a 
different  hereafter  for  the  righteous  from  that  of  the  wicked. 
It  remains  to  show  that  this  includes  deliverance  from  Sheol 
This  is  implied  in  those  passages  that  present  Sheol  as  the  lot 
of  the  wicked,  e.  g.,  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  Sheol 
and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God."  (Ps.  ix,  17.)  "  Let  death 
seize  upon  them,  and  let  them  go  down  quick  into  Sheol ;  for 
wickedness  is  in  their  dwellings  and  among  them."  (P&  Iv,  15.) 
'^  Her  feet  go  down  to  death ;  her  steps  take  hold  on  SheoL'' 
(Prov.  V,  5.)     **  Her  house  is  the  way  to  SheoL"    (Prov.  vii,  27.) 

That  which  is  so  distinctly  implied  in  these  Scriptures,  is 
distinctly  declared  in  others,  e.  g.,  "  The  way  of  life  is  upward 
to  the  wise,  that  he  may  depart  from  Sheol  beneath."  (Prov. 
XV,  24.)  **  Thou  shalt  beat  him  with  the  rod,  and  shalt  deliver 
his  soul  from  SheoL"  (Prov.  xxiii,  14.)  '*Let  me  not  be 
ashamed,  0  Lord,  for  I  have  called  upon  thee ;  let  the  wicked 
be  ashamed,  and  let  him  be  silent  in  SheoL"    (P&  xxxi,  17.) 

More  striking  still  is  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  forty- 
ninth  Psalm,  so  effectually  obscured  in  our  English  translation. 

Speaking  of  those  who  are  so  absorbed  in  their  worldly  hon- 
ors and  their  wealth  that  their  inward  thought  is  that  "  their 
houses  shall  continue  forever,  and  their  dwelling  places  to  all 
generations,"  the  sacred  writer  declares,  ''  Like  a  flock  to  Sheol 
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shall  they  gather ;  death  shall  be  their  shepherd ;  the  righteous 
shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning,^  and  their  form 
(visible  presence)  shall  Sheol  cause  to  vanish  from  the  dwelling 
which  was  theirs.  But  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  hand 
of  Sheol;  for  he  will  receive  me."  Here  is  Sheol  under  the 
shepherding  of  death  for  the  one,  and  deliverance  from  Sheol 
for  the  other.  Mark  also  the  expression,  "  for  he  will  receive 
me."  Compare  Ps.  Ixxiii,  24,  "Thou  wilt  guide  me  by  thy 
counsel  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory."  Also  John  xiv, 
8,  "  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  to  myself ;"  Xij^^optai, 
the  same  verb  by  which  the  Septuagint  translates  np  in  the 
above  two  quotations  from  the  Psalms. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  that  important  passage  in 
the  sixteenth  Psalm,  which  was  quoted  by  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  "  Thou  wilt  not  abandon  my  soul  to  Sheol ;  neither 
wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption." 

Dr.  Carl  Bemhard  Moll,  the  annotator  on  the  Psalms  in 
Lange's  series,  says  of  this  text,  "  the  speaker  is  not  the  Mes- 
siah, either  as  a  pre-existing  person,  or  as  a  figure  of  speech ; 
still  less  a  merely  pious  poet  who  expresses  obscure  hopes  in 
poetical  hyperbole ;  but  he  is  David  as  a  prophet  .  .  .  His 
expressions  have  an  entirely  personal  reference ;  yet  not  in  the 
form  of  an  application  of  a  general  truth  to  the  psalmist  him- 
self or  others  like  him,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  directly  breaks 
through  the  reference  to  David,  and  must  have  called  forth 
thoughts  of  prophetical  illumination  and  Messianic  meaning. 

There  is  here  in  subject  and  in  form  more  than 

*  the  flashing  up  of  the  hope  of  immortality  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment* He  knows  that  he,  the  favored  friend  of  God,  will  even 
in  death  go  to  God,  and  will  attain  that  which  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels  at  the  right  hand  of  the  only  living  God." 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  force  of  the  preposition  S  in 
SfMBfS,  which  is  fully  recognized  by  the  Septuagint  and  the  New 
Testament  and  by  all  scholars  of  our  day,  is  overlooked  in  our 
translation.  Gesenius  says,  "to,  toward,  unto,  Gr.  ais,  nposJ* 
Hengstenberg,  after  Michaelis,  says  ^^  Sheol  is  here  personified 

*  HJvidentlj  the  morning  that  suooeeds  the  night  implied  in  yerae  12,  "man  be- 
ing in  honor  does  not  lodge;"  i.  e.,  through  the  entire  night  The  righteous  is 
master  of  the  sitoation  in  the  morning. 
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and  represented  as  an  insatiable  animal."  The  idea  of  ^'in 
Sheol^^^  is  not  here.  Neither  is  it  in  Acts  ii,  27,*  where  the 
passage  is  quoted  by  Peter  from  the  Septuagint  There  is 
nothing  to  show,  then,  that  David  entered  into  Sheol;  still  leas 
the  Messiah.  ^'Thou  wilt  not  abandon  me  to  the  rapacioos 
Stieolj'^  certainly  does  not  mean  ^^thon  wilt  cast  me  into  the 
jaws  of  Sheol,^^  whether  for  three  days,  or  for  any  other  period 
of  time.  Interpreted  by  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words  and 
the  usage  of  the  Psalms,  it  means  *^  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  aaol 
to  become  the  prey  of  Sheol,  but  wilt  receive  me  to  gloiy." 
Sheol  was  no  fit  place  for  David,  still  less  for  the  Son  of  Goif 
With  these  various  denials,  direct  and  indirect,  that  the 
righteous  were  to  go  to  Sheol,  in  mind,  let  us  approach  tbe  dif- 
ficulty that  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  certain  good  men  who 
spoke  of  themselves  as  going  to  Sheol  In  the  case  of  Jacob 
who  spoke  of  himself  as  going  Sheol-ward,  {rhiM,)^  we  may 

*  e/KaraXetnu  is  used  in  the  New  Teetament  10  timee,  including  tiie  two  ex- 
amples in  question  from  the  mouth  of  Peter,  viz:  "Mj  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me  "  (Mat  xxvii,  46 ;  and  Mark  xy,  34.)  <'  Persecuted  but  not  fomkeo." 
(2  Oor.  IT,  9.)  "Demos  hath  forsaken  me."  (2  Tim.  iv,  10.)  "At  mj  tint 
answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all  forsook  me."  (2  Tim.  iv,  16.)  "Not  for- 
saking the  assembling  of  youraelyes  together."  (Heb.  x,  26.)  "  I  will  never  lesTe 
thee."  (Heb.  xiii,  5.)  "  Except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  left  us  a  seed,''  L  e.,  left 
remaining.  With  the  exception  of  this  last  example,  the  mesning  is  nnilonnly  to 
abandon  or  desert.    No  example  of  leaving  in  a  place,  as  "  in  SheoL" 

t  Two  other  passsges  in  the  New  Testament  have  been  regarded  as  having  a 
bearing  on  this  point  The  most  prominent  is  that  locus  vexatissimus,  1  Pet  in, 
19-20,  for  a  most  satisfactorj  interpretation  of  which  we  maj  refer  to  PraL 
Bartlett's  inyaluable  Artide  in  the  New  Engkmder^  Oct,  1872.  Iliere  remiinfl 
only  Bph.  iv,  9 :  "  Now  that  he  ascended,  what  is  it  but  that  he  also  deeoeDded 
into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth."  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  Winer, 
Alford,  Ellicott,  and  others  have  admitted  that  the  genitiTe  here  employed  buj  be 
the  genitive  of  apposition ;  making  "  the  lower  parts  identical  with  the  etith.* 
"  Ascending"  implies  a  lower  as  well  as  a  higher,  a  humiliation  as  well  ts  ao  ex- 
altation of  the  Son  of  GkxL  The  New  Testament  loses  no  opportunity  to  brug 
out  these  indirect  teachings  of  the  Old.  But  it  must  not  esa^  our  notice  that  m 
have  here  only  the  comparative  degree  "  lower."  There  are  no  depths  set  over 
against  the  superlative  heights  of  the  succeeding  verse.  This  is  the  more  llot^ 
worthy  as  the  Septuagint  employs  the  same  word  in  the  superlative  degree  to 
translate  Ps.  Ixiii,  9.  "  ra  jcor^rara  n^r  7^."  There  is  a  descent  that  there  maj 
be  an  ascent ;  but  the  one  is  only  to  the  earth  below ;  the  other  is  "up  far  above 
all  heavens^" 

X  See  Rodiger's  Gesenius*  ffeb.  Orammar  g  90,  2 ;  also  Prof.  Taylor  Lewis' 
note,  Lang^$  (Ten.  p.  687. 
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recall  the  distinctioQ  already  made,  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
Sheol  is  occasionally  used  in  a  sense  very  nearly  equivalent  to 
that  of  death.  In  the  original  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  death 
unmitigated  by  the  covenant  of  mercy,  was  the  passage  to 
SheoL  This  entered  into  human  thought  as  the  law.  Deliver- 
ance from  Sheol  was  the  exception  introduced  by  Divine  graca 
Hence  to  die,  to  depart  out  of  life,  was  to  go  Sheol- ward;  to 
start  on  the  way ;  to  travel  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  :  leav- 
ing the  next  undeclared.  In  this  view  it  has  been  exceedingly 
common  in  all  ages  to  arrest  the  thought  at  the  bare  point  of 
the  closing  up  of  the  present  life ;  the  departure  out  of  this 
world.  Jacob  saw,  with  a  troubled  spirit  and  a  clouded  hope,  the 
journey  losing  itself  as  in  a  dream,  but  not  ended.^  He  had 
fallen  into  a  morbid  state;  and  could  not  speak  of  his  own  pros- 
pects, as  he  did  years  afterward  when,  close  upon  the  borders  of 
heaven,  he  broke  out  "I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation  0  Lord.'* 
We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  attributing  to  divine  inspira- 
tion that  which  was  the  inspiration  of  an  unjustifiable  and  un- 
healthy mood  of  mind.  The  divine  inspiration  is  in  the  history ; 
and  many  of  Jacob's  sayings,  like  many  of  his  acts,  are  but 
events  which  the  inspired  history  narrates,  and  to  be  judged 
as  we  judge  other  sayings  and  acts.  The  feeling  of  morbid 
depression  that  drew  out  this  form  of  language  from  the  patri- 
arch, and  led  him  to  say  '^all  these  things  are  against  me,"  is 
illustrated  at  great  length  in  the  speeches  of  Job.  He  said 
''  God  was  pursuing  him  like  an  enemy ;  he  had  spread  his  net 
for  him ;  he  had  kindled  his  wrath  against  him ;  he  had  taken 
him  by  the  neck  and  shaken  him  to  pieces ;  he  had  broken  him 
with  breach  upon  breach ;  he  had  fenced  up  his  way,  and  set 
darkness  in  his  paths ;  he  Qould  find  no  access  to  God  to  plead 

*  The  langitBge  of  Hezeldah  (lea.  xzzyiii,  10)  is  to  the  same  effect  **  I  said  in 
the  cutting  off  of  my  dajs,  I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  Sheol ;" — not  within  the 
gates.  It  was  Sheolah  with  him,  too,  though  differentlj  expressed.  A  journey 
toward  Sheol  with  a  faintly  glimmering  hope  of  deliyeranoe.  This  is  the  key  to 
his  subsequent  exclamation:  "  Sheol  cannot  praise  thee;  death  cannot  celebrate 
thee ;  they  that  go  down  to  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth;  the  liying,  the  liv- 
ing, he  shall  praise  thee,  as  I  do  this  day."  A  certainty  is  better  than  an  uncer- 
tainty. His  faith  was  low,  and  he  evidently  had  no  slight  fear  of  Sheol  before 
his  eyes.  Wliile  he  could  keep  a  footing  with  the  living,  there  was  the  privilege 
of  praise  and  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  surer  hope. 

VOL.  XXXIIL  44 
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his  caoae  before  him."  He  represented  his  case  as  wholly  des- 
perate. What  else  should  we  expect  but  that  in  the  midst  of 
these  dark  effusions  he  would  say  that  Sheol  was  to  be  his 
home?  We  have  examples  enough  of  the  same  thing  now. 
Good  men  iall  into  moods  of  melancholy  in  which  they  speak 
of  their  prospects  for  the  life  to  come  every  whit  as  hopelessly 
as  did  these  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  Whatever  was 
said  by  any  of  them  in  their  despairing  moods,  we  may  place 
in  the  balances  to  be  weighed  against  what  was  said  by  them- 
selves or  others  under  the  inspiration  of  faith  and  hope  and  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  When  the  Lord  said  to  Satan,  ^'  Behold  be 
(Job)  is  in  thine  hand,  but  save  his  life,"  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  adversary  lost  auy  part  of  his  opportunity.  What  he 
could  do  to  break  down  the  faith  and  hope  of  his  victim  was 
done.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  dark  temptations  from 
the  evil  one,  not  so  successfully  resisted  as  that  which  came 
from  his  wife,  controlled  many  of  his  utterances?  Shall  we 
set  that  which  may  have  been  the  inspiration  of  Satan, — ^wbich 
was  at  best  the  emanation  of  a  morbid  tone  of  mind, — ^to  over- 
weigh  that  which  was  evidently  the  inspiration  of  God  ?  Is 
Job  in  the  hands  of  the  adversary  as  safe  an  interpreter  of 
God's  truth  as  Asaph  in  the  sanctuary?  Or  to  make  the  case 
still  stronger,  take  the  latter,  as  he  himself  sketches  the  two 
contradictory  moods  in  his  own  experience.  The  one  he  ut- 
terly condemns,  as  Job  did  at  last  He  says  he  was  "foolish 
and  ignorant,  and  as  a  beast  before  God."  '^His  feet  were 
almost  gone ;  his  steps  had  well  nigh  slipped."  In  the  other 
state  of  mind  he  found  that  it  was  good  to  draw  nigh  to  God, 
and  put  his  trust  in  him.  In  the  one  he  complained  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  afBictions  of  the  righteous. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  say  of  the  one,  *'  there  are  no  bands  in 
their  death,"  and  of  himself,  "  Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  heart 
in  vain  and  washed  my  hands  in  innocency-"  A  step  farther 
and  he  would  have  said  "  we  go  to  a  common  Sheol,"  or  with 
the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes,  "That  which  befalleth  the  sons  of 
men,  befalleth  beasts ;  even  one  thing  be&lleth  them ;  as  the 
one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath ;  so 
that  a  man  hath  no  preeminence  above  a  beast;  for  all  is 
vanity."   ^ 
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But  before  he  came  to  this  he  "  went  into  the  saBctuary  of 
God,  and  then  understood  he  their  end."  He  saw  the  ''  slippery 
places,  the  casting  down  into  destruction,  the  consuming  with 
terrors."  And  then,  after  some  deep  and  salutary  throes  of 
penitence  and  conviction,  his  faith  and  joy  in  God  blossomed 
again,  and  he  exclaimed  *'  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee, 
and  there  is  none  on  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee ;  my  fiesh 
and  my  heart  faileth,  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and 
my  portion  forever."  It  is  in  this  state  of  mind  that  he  says 
"  Thou  wilt  guide  me  by  thy  counsel  and  afterward  receive  me 
to  glory."  In  which  of  these  states  of  mind  is  he  declaring  his 
.  own  darkness ;  and  in  which  the  truth  of  God,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Old  Testament? 

THE  CASE  OF  SAMUEL 

is  SO  far  exceptional  as  perhaps  to  demand  a  word.  We  are  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  narrative  is  chieiBy  concerned  with  the 
fortunes  of  Saul.  He  had  fallen  out  of  communication  with 
God,  and  could  obtain  no  answer  to  his  appeals  when  ruin  was 
staring  him  in  the  face.  In  his  despair  he  lets  himself  down 
into  the  odious  and  forbidden  realm  of  necromancy  and  witch- 
craft He  must  now  think  the  thoughts  and  speak  the  dialect 
of  the  abominable  atmosphere  he  has  entered.  As  we  should 
expect,  the  vision  accommodates  itself  to  the  state  of  mind  it 
is  to  encounter.  The  necromancers  of  his  day  did  not  propose 
to  call  spirits  down  from  heaven.  It  is  not  certain  that  Saul 
had  Samuel  in  mind,  when  he  first  opened  his  case  to  the 
woman.  He  is  led  on  step  by  step.  The  vision,  or  actual 
presence  of  Samuel,  if  any  insist  that  it  was  such,  and  the 
words  that  are  uttered,  show  a  designed  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  new  and  aggravated  guilt  unto  which  the  king  has 
ventured.  He  was  to  eat  the  fruit  of  his  own  doings,  and 
drink  the  bitter  cup  to  the  dregs.  It  is  proposed  to  call  Sam- 
uel up  from  the  earth ;  and  Samuel  appears  to  come  up  from 
the  earth ;  and  he  reproves  Saul  for  disquieting  and  calling  him 
up.  If  he  wants  witchcraft,  he  shall  have  witchcraft  to  the 
foil;  and  more  than  he  aska  But  does  not  this  show  the  ex- 
istence of  a  popular  impression  at  that  time,  that  the  under- 
world was  the  abode  of  good  men  like  Samuel,  as  well  as  of 
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the  wicked  ?  Not  quite :  it  shows  what  representations  pre- 
vailed among  necromancers  and  those  who  consulted  them.  A 
very  poor  authority  on  so  grave  a  question  I  Everything 
seems  to  have  been  so  ordered  as  to  awaken  no  new  and  start- 
ling apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  Saul  to  drive  him  from  his 
course,  and  to  create  no  diverting  issua  Everything  must 
contribute  to  bring  the  sentence  of  doom  down  upon  the  bean 
of  the  king  hard  and  heavy  and  unrelieved.  As  an  instance 
of  the  remarkable  latitude  that  was  given  to  visions  in  the  Old 
Testament  times,  we  may  refer  to  that  of  Micaiah  recorded  in 
I  Kings  xxii,  19-22.  If  the  theory  of  a  vision  appearing 
both  to  the  woman  and  to  Saul  be  discarded,  it  will  still  be  im- 
possible to  admit  that  there  was  any  efficacy  in  the  incantations 
of  the  woman  in  this  case. 

If  Samuel  actually  came  to  the  interview,  it  could  have  been 
no  other  than  Qod  who  sent  him,  and  who  supplied  to  him  the 
oracle  which  he  delivered,  and  ordered  all  the  striking  adapta- 
tions of  manner  and  speech  and  appearanca  There  is  nothing 
here,  on  either  theory,  to  prove  that  Samuel  was  in  fact  an  in- 
habitant of  SheoL 

THE  NOTIONS  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  THE  TIME  OF  CHBIST. 

The  ideas  that  prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Christ  are  of  no  importance  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
except  so  far  as  he  or  his  aposdes  may  be  supposed  to  have 
sanctioned  them. 

Three  centuries  of  Greek  domination  in  the  world  of  letters 
and  of  thought  had  not  been  without  their  fruit  Not  to  in- 
sist on  the  spuriousness  of  Josephus'  celebrated  discourse  on 
Hades,  in  whole  or  in  part, — ^admitting  that  he  correctly  repre- 
sents the  Jews  of  his  time  in  his  idea  of  a  divided  Hades,  an 
idea  which  we  find  elsewhere  in  his  writings, — ^it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  see  how  they  should  have  come  in  pos- 
session of  the  idea,  without  inferring  that  they  found  it  in 
their  Scripturea 

We  have  their  Scriptures,  and  do  not  find  it  there.  No  more 
can  we  find  any  support  for  the  notion  in  the  New  Testament 
We  are  familiar  with  it  as  a  pagan  idea,  and  know  how  it  was 
floating  about  them  in  the  atmosphere  of  thought  for  hundreds 
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of  years ;  and  must  have  been  strongly  suggested  by  the  very 
word  which  the  Septuagint  writers  employed  as  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  SheoL  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  it 
should  have  its  influence  in  their  interpretation  of  their  Scrip- 
tures. We  are  in  a  condition  to  let  the  pagan  notions  pass  for 
what  they  are  worth,  and  interpret  the  Scriptures  by  themselves. 

We  find  ourselves  thus  happily  relieved  from  all  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  dogma  of  a  divided  Sheol  as  a  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament  We  find  no  trace  there  of  a 
limbus  palrunij  or  a  Umbus  infantum.  We  find  a  contradiction 
instead  of  an  affirmation  of  the  thesis  that  our  Lord  ''  descended 
into  hell."  We  do  not  find  Sheol  so  enlarging  herself  as  to 
take  in  the  third  heaven,  where  Paul  found  the  paradise  into 
which  he  was  "  caught  up ;  "  and  we  are  able  to  vindicate  our 
Lord's  declaration  to  the  crucified  thief,  "  This  day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradise,"  without  supposing  that  Sheol  con- 
tained a  paradise,  or  was  equivalent  to  '*  the  world  of  departed 
spirits  without  discrimination  of  character."  We  are  held  to 
the  declaration  of  Augustine  that  Sheol  is  never  used  in  a 
good  sensa  We  find  as  sharp  a  discrimination  at  its  gates  as 
that  which  is  given  us  in  the  divine  oracles  between  the  char- 
acters of  men. 

The  Old  Testament  is  found  to  be  in  entire  accord  with  the 
New  in  this  matter.  •  As  we  are  able  to  discover  nothing  in  the 
quality  or  relations  of  the  pre-Messianic  ages  that  implied  a 
different  administration  of  the  destinies  of  the  departed  fh)m 
that  which  is  made  known  under  the  gospel,  so  we  are  able  to 
find  no  difference  in  fact  Appeals  drawn  from  the  motives  of 
the  eternal  world,  the  same  in  kind  as  now,  were  addressed  to 
mankind ;  and  '*  the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  "in  the  same  sense,  and  with  the  same  vast  reach  of 
meaning,  as  when  the  Great  Teacher  said,  "Fear  not  them  that 
kill  the  body  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do ; 
but  fear  him  that  after  he  hath  killed  hath  power  to  cast  into 
hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  fear  him."  Death  means  no  more 
now,  and  thought  travels  no  further  into  the  unknown  depths 
than  when  Balaam  said,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 
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Artiolb  IV.— natural  LAW,  AND   SPmiTUAL 

AGENCY. 

THROuaH  the  influence  of  that  phase  of  scientific  thought 
known  as  the  New  Philosophy,  it  is  becoming  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  everything  as  coming  about  by  the  operation  of  law ; 
as  if  having  traced  anything  back  to  one  or  more  of  those  con- 
stant forces  which  we  term  laws  of  nature,  as  its  ^*  proximate 
cause,"  we  had  attained  the  limit  of  scientific  inquiry  concern- 
ing it,  and  were  by  some  inherent  necessity  precluded  fix)m 
supposing  a  personal  or  spiritual  agency  in  the  case 

This  is  by  no  means  a  new  doctrine,  but  whereas  it  was  once 
held  subject  to  grave  doubts,  owing  to  the  imperfect  and  uncer- 
tain knowledge  which  men  had  of  that  Nature  in  which  they 
sought  to  discover  the  origin  of  things,  now  we  are  told  it 
stands  immovably  fixed  upon  that  epitome  of  science  the  Cor- 
relation and  Conservation  of  Force. 

Prof  Tyndall,  in  his  Fragments  of  Science  for  Unscientific 
People,  says,  in  expounding  this  law :  "  And  why  should  a  per- 
petual motion,  even  under  modern  conditions,  be  impossible  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  statement  of  that  great  gen- 
eralization of  modem  science,  which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  This  principle  asserts  that  no 
power  can  make  its  appearance  in  nature  without  an  equivalent 
expenditure  of  some  other  power ;  that  natural  agents  are  so 
related  to  each  other  as  to  be  mutually  convertible,  but  that  no 
new  agency  is  created.  Light  runs  into  heat,  heat  into  elec- 
tricity, electricity  into  magnetism,  magnetism  into  mechanical 
force,  and  mechanical  force  again  into  heat  and  light  The 
Proteus  changes,  but  he  is  ever  the  same ;  and  his  c/ianges  in 
Nature,  supposing  no  miracle  to  supervene,  are  the  expression^ 
not  of  spontaneity  but  of  physical  necessity, ^^  (p.  38.)  And  in 
the  same  connection,  continuing  the  argument,  he  says:  "In 
the  application  of  law  in  Nature,  the  terms  great  and  small  are 
unknown.  Thus  the  principle  referred  to  teaches  us  that  the 
Italian  wind  gliding  over  the  crest  of  the  Matterhom  is  as 
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firmly  raled  as  the  earth  in  its  orbital  revolutions  round  the 
sun ;  and  that  the  fall  of  its  vapor  into  clouds  is  exactly  as 
much  a  matter  of  necessity  as  the  return  of  the  seasons.  The 
disperaion,  therefore,  of  the  slightest  mist  by  the  special  volition 
of  the  Eternal,  would  be  as  much  a  miracle  as  the  rolling  of 
the  Bbone  over  the  G-rimsel  precipices  and  down  Haslithal  to 
Brientz."    (p.  89.) 

And  tram  such  an  argument  the  conclusion  is  natural,  '*  that 
without  a  disturbance  of  natural  law  quite  as  serious  as.  the 
stoppage  of  an  eclipse,  or  the  rolling  of  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  up  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  no  act  of  humiliation, 
individual  or  national,  could  call  one  shower  from  heaveu,  or 
deflect  towards  us  a  single  ];>eam  of  the  sun."  (p.  89.)  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  following  page  he  says :  ^'  Granting  the  power 
of  free  will  in  man  so  strongly  claimed  by  Prof  Mansel,  and  as- 
suming the  efficacy  of  free  prayer  to  produce  changes  in  ex- 
ternal Nature,  it  necessarily  follows  that  natural  laws  are  more 
or  less  at  the  mercy  of  man's  volition,  and  no  conclusion 
founded  on  the  permanency  of  those  laws  would  be  worthy  of 
confidenca''  And  it  is  noted  as  a  ^^  wholesome  sign  for  England 
that  she  numbers  among  her  clergy  men  wise  enough  to  under- 
stand all  this,  and  courageous  enough  to  act  up  to  their  knowl- 
edge"   (p.  40.) 

Extending  this  conception  of  law,  again,  into  the  &cts  of 
organic  existence  (where,  indeed,  it  must  lead  us  if  we  adopt 
it),  he  says,  speaking  of  the  formation  of  a  grain  of  corn  :  "  We 
have  in  succession  the  bud,  the  stalk,  the  ear,  the  full  com  in 
the  ear ;  the  cycle  of  molecular  action  being  completed  by  the 
production  of  grains  similar  to  that  with  which  the  process  be- 
gan. Now  there  is  nothing  in  this  process  which  necessarily 
eludes  the  conceplive  or  imagining  power  of  the  purely  human 
mind.  An  intellect  the  same  in  kind  as  our  own  would,  if 
only  sufficiently  expanded,  be  able  to  follovf  the  whole  process 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  would  see  every  molecule  placed  in 
its  position  by  the  specific  attractions  and  repulsions  exerted 
between  it  and  other  molecules,  the  whole  process  and  its  con- 
summation being  an  instance  of  the  play  of  molecular  force. 
Given  the  grain  and  its  environment,  the  purely  human  intel- 
lect might,  if  sufficiently  expanded,  trace  out  a  priori  every  step 
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of  the  process  of  growth,  and  by  the  application  of  purely 
mechanical  principles,  demonstrate  that  the  cycle  must  end,  as 
it  is  seen  to  end,  in  the  reproduction  of  forms  like  that  witb 
which  it  b^an.  A  iimilar  necessity  rvles  here  to  thai  which  rules 
the  planets  in  their  circuits  round  the  sun."  (pp.  114-117.)  Sup- 
posing the  view  of  nature  set  forth  in  these  passages  to  be  the 
true  one,  we  should  be  compelled  to  conclude,  with  Prof.  Tyn- 
dall,  that  "  it  ought  to  be  known  and  avowed  that  the  physical 
philosopher  as  such  must  be  a  pure  materialist"  For  there 
would  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  "his  inquiries  deal  with  matter 
and  force,  and  with  them  alone  f  and  that  "  the  action  which 
he  has  to  investigate,  is  necessary  action,  not  spontaneous 
action."    (p.  92.) 

Neither  are  these  the  views  of  Prof  Tyndall  alone,  but  they 
are  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  result  of  what  are  assumed  to 
be  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  modem  science,  and  appear 
with  equal  distinctness  in  the  works  of  other  writers.  For 
example,  Prof  Huxley  says :  "  I  have  endeavored  in  the  firet 
part  of  this  discourse  to  give  you  a  conception  of  the  direction 
towards  which  modern  physiology  is  tending ;  and  I  ask  you 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  conception  of  life  as  the 
product  of  a  certain  disposition  of  material  molecules  and  the 
old  notion  of  an  archaeus  governing  and  directing  blind  matter 
within  each  living  body,  except  this — that  here  as  elsewhere 
matter  and  law  have  devoured  spirit  and  spontaneity  ?  And 
as  surely  as  every  future  grows  out  of  past  and  present,  so  will 
the  physiology  of  the  future  gradually  extend  the  realm  of 
matter  and  law,  until  it  is  co-extensive  with  knowledge,  with 
feeling,  and  with  action."  {Essays  selected  Jiram  Lay  Sermom^ 
etCf  p.  87.)  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  too,  in  his  hypothesis  of 
Evolution,  assumes  to  find  in  matter  and  the  necessary  interac- 
tion of  its  inherent  forces  a  sufficient  means  of  accounting  for 
all  the  works  of  nature,  including  life  and  mind,  with  all  their 
phenomena.  In  his  own  words :  "  Given  the  persistence  of 
Force,  and  given  the  various  derivative  laws  of  Force,  and 
there  has  to  be  shown,  not  only  how  the  actual  existences  of 
the  inorganic  world  necessarily  exhibit  the  traits  they  do,  but 
how  there  necessarily  result  the  more  numerous  and  involved 
traits,  exhibited  by  organic  and  superorganic  existences — how 
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an  organism  is  evolved  ?  what  is  the  genesis  of  human  intelli- 
gence? whence  social  progress  arises?"    {First  Principles^  666.) 

That  these  views  are  in  themselves  a  denial  of  the  immediate 
personal  agency  of  Ood  in  nature,  on  the  ground  that  nothing 
takes  place  except  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  matter  and 
force,  is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  passages  quoted:  but 
whether  they  really  constitute  an  era  in  the  progress  of  science 
by  virtue  of  which  we  are  compelled,  as  those  who  advocate 
them  claim  that  we  are,  to  abandon  our  belief  in  a  personal 
God,  and  in  a  spiritual  agency  in  material  nature,  and  so  to 
give  up  the  groundwork  of  the  Christian  faith,  by  confessing 
that  Christ  and  a  divine  revelation  were  impossible ;  in  short, 
whether  we  are  compelled  by  them  to  conclude  with  a  distin- 
guished writer,  that  *'  Faith  is  bankrupt,  and  Science  is  called 
to  administer  her  effects,"  is  a  question  which  we  shall  be  bet- 
ter able  to  decide  when  we  clearly  understand  the  true  relation 
of  natural  law  to  the  works  of  nature.  With  this  end  in  view, 
it  is  the  ^purpose  of  this  Article,  bearing  in  mind  Prof  Tyn- 
dall's  assurance  that  ^'in  the  application  of  law  in  Nature  ^the 
terms  great  and  small  are  unknown,"  to  review  some  of  the 
more  &miliar  principles  of  science  in  the  light  of  some  of  the 
facts  of  our  common  experience — facts  so  common  as  not  to  be 
easily  misunderstood.  The  question  to  be  inquired  into  is  as  to 
the  cause  of  things.  Materialism  affirms  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  matter  and  its  laws ;  while  we  say  that  it  is  in  mind,  by  the 
power  of  thought  and  will.  What,  then,  is  the  testimony  of 
Nature? 

When  a  tea-kettle  boils  it  is  necessarily  by  the  act  of  a  being 
possessed  of  intelligence  and  will ;  for  without  the  exercise  of 
these,  it  could  neither  have  been  filled  with  water  nor  placed 
over  the  fire ;  neither  could  there  have  been  a  tea-kettle,  nor  the 
fire  over  which  it  is  placed.  Then  it  is  a  voluntary  action. 
But  when  the  steam  from  its  spout  rises  into  the  air,  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  clouds  and  augments  by  so  much  the  fall  of 
rain.  Thus  the  will  of  man  may  be,  at  least  in  part,  the 
cause  of  rain.  But  we  have  been  told  by  men  of  science,  nobody 
can  say  how  often,  that  men  may  cause  an  entire  fidl  of  rain 
by  the  burning  of  a  forest,  or  a  city,  or  by  the  cannonading  of 
a  battle ;  and  that  they  may  even  permanently  affect  the  aver- 
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age  annual  fall  of  rain  by  clearing  away  forests,  or  draining 
swamps,  or  by  bringing  wild  lands  under  cultivation.  Man 
may  thus  cause  the  very  phenomenon  to  which  Pro£  Tyndall'g 
argument  relates.  Is  it  the  voice  of  science  then  or  of  some 
other  divinity  with  which  he  speaks  when  he  denies  to  Qod  a 
power  in  nature  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  man? 

But  when  the  rain  in  question  falls,  the  artificially  evaporated 
water  in  part  composing  it,  does  not  change  its  character  as 
being  a  natural  phenomenon,  for  it  is  as  completely  a  work  of 
natural  law  as  if  no  human  agency  had  found  a  place  among 
the  causes  which  produced  it,  and  it  had  been  evaporated  en- 
tirely by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  For  science  teaches,  to  use  the 
language  of  Prof.  Tyndall,  that  **  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout 
Nature,  if  matter  moves  it  is  force  that  moves  it"  (p.  86.) 
And  the  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Force  is  only  an 
expression  of  the  fact  that  every  motion  is  exactly  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  force  which  produced  it.  If,  then,  every  motion 
of  matter  is  the  work  of  an  exactly  equivalent  force,  it  is  im- 
po^ible  to  separate  phenomena  into  different  classes  on  account 
of  any  difference  in  their  relations  to  natural  law,  and  say  that 
one  is  natural  and  the  other  artificial  For  so  £ar  as  natural  law 
is  concerned  there  is  no  such  difference  between  them ;  and  they 
are  in  every  conceivable  sense  of  the  term  absolutely  alika 
And  if  all  our  knowledge  of  phenomena  consists,  as  our  materi- 
alistic friends  affirm  that  it  does,  of  a  knowledge  of  their  rela- 
tions to  natural  law,  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  admit 
that  every  motion  of  matter  is  a  natural  phenomenon.  Then  the 
artificial  evaporation  of  water  is  a  work  of  nature,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  say,  on  account  of  it,  that  the  rain  is 
not  a  completely  natural  phenomenon.  But  the  evaporation  of 
a  part  of  the  rain  in  the  tea-kettle,  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  a 
natural  phenomenon,  is  nevertheless  a  voluntary  action,  and 
had  its  origin,  not  in  matter,  nor  in  any  of  its  laws,  but  in 
mind.  Thus  artificial,  and  what  we  call  natural  causes,  may 
be  jointly  concerned  in  the  production  of  a  phenomenon,  with- 
out lessening  the  fact  that  it  is  purely  a  work  of  natural  law ; 
and  the  phenomenon  itself  may  be  wholly  the  work  of  mind 
and  at  the  same  time  wholly  the  work  of  natural  law.  If  then 
we  find  that  the  boiling  of  the  tea-kettle  is  wholly  the  work  of 
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natural  law,  it  is  because  it  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
forces  of  nature  for  its  occurrence ;  and  if  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
wholly  the  work  of  mind,  it  is  because  the  forces  of  nature, 
which  can  do  any  conceivable  thing  at  the  bidding  of  mind, 
can  do  nothing  of  themselves.  What  we  call  natural  causes, 
then,  have  precisely  as  much  to  do  with  artificial  as  with  nat- 
ural phenomena,  and  there  is  no  agency  which  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  them,  which  they  do  not  as  a  fact  exercise  in  the  works 
of  men.  Yet  they  are  not  the  cause  of  them,  inasmuch  as 
we  know  that  so  far  as  the  forces  are  concerned,  they  do  not 
act  of  themselves,  but  as  the  servants  of  mind.  If  then  an 
absolute  dependence  upon  natural  law  may  co-exist  in  the 
same  phenomenon,  with  an  equal  dependence  upon  voluntary 
agency,  who  shall  say  that  the  uniformity  of  law  is  opposed  to 
volition  ?  It  being  established  that  there  is  a  spiritual  agency 
in  those  human  actions  which  involve  changes  in  the  condition  of 
matter,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  believers  in  materialism  to 
find  somewhere  among  the  laws  of  nature^  something  which  will 
permit  tfie  admission  of  the  fad,  without  cU  the  same  time  compel- 
ling the  admission  of  it  with  respect  to  every  motion  of  matter  : 
for  it  is  evident  that  materialism  explains  nothing  with  re- 
spect to  which  it  does  not  enable  us  to  dispense  with  spiritual 
agency.  Let  these  men,  then,  who  are  acquainted  with  nature 
and  can  speak  uuderstandingly  of  her  laws,  instruct  us  in 
this  matter  by  showing  us  what  it  is  which  natural  laws  do 
in  the  works  of  nature,  which  they  do  not  do  in  the  works  of 
man  ;  let  them  explain  to  us  how  we  may  rationally  admit 
what  we  know  of  a  spiritual  agency  in  one,  and  deny  it  in  the 
other.  If  the  sphere  of  law  may  be  completely  filled  without 
in  the  least  abating  the  necessity  for  the  interposition  of  mind, 
by  what  authority  is  it  said,  that  Matter  and  Law,  have 
devoured  Spirit  and  Spontaneity? 

But  it  is  held  to  be  on  account  of  a  certain  necessity  inher- 
ing in  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  that  it  is  opposed  to  volun- 
tary action.  If  the  force  be  permanent  the  phenomena  are 
necessary  (p.  64),  says  Prof  Tyndall ;  and  again  he  opposes  the 
necessity  of  law  to  the  spontaneity  of  mind  (p.  92) ;  and  in  still 
another  passage :  '^  And  unless  the  existence  of  law  in  these 
matters  be  denied  and  the  element  of  caprice  introduced,  we 
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must  conclude  that,  given  the  relations  of  any  molecule  of  the 
body  to  its  environment,  its  position  in  the  body  might  be  de- 
termined mathematically."  (p.  118.)  The  proposition  in  the  lat- 
ter form  is  much  as  if  we  should  say,  forgetting  the  office  of  the 
rudder  and  the  minds  of  the  pilot  and  the  captain,  that  with  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  engine  and  the  sea  we  could  pre- 
dict the  destination  of  the  ship.  But  in  whatever  form  it  is 
stated,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  of 
materialism  and  equally  clear  that  it  is  utterly  untenable.  In 
a  passage  already  quoted  (p.  89)  it  is  held  by  authority  of  this 
conception  of  the  reign  of  law  in  nature,  that  for  G-od  to  send 
rain  or  fair  weather  by  the  exercise  of  his  will,  would  involre 
the  creation  of  force  and  would  therefore  be  a  miraclcL  The 
meaning  of  the  proposition,  when  rendered  into  plain  language, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this :  to  do  anything  is  to  create 
the  force  involved  in  the  act,  and  its  correlate  is  that  to  make 
anything  is  to  create  the  matter  composing  it^  To  make  a 
house,  then,  is  to  create  the  wood  and  stone,  no  less  than  the 
force  which  brings  them  together.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  refute  so  utterly  groundless  a  proposition,  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  advocates  of  Materialism  rely  so  implicitly  upon  its 
soundness. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  passage  quoted,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, assuming  that  all  phenomena  are  the  natural  and  necessaiy 
outcome  of  the  '*  persistence  of  force,"  speaks  of  "  matter  and 
force  "  as  manifestations  to  us  of  an  unknowable  cause,  as  if 
having  done  this  he  had  made  a  place  in  his  system  for  the 
belief  that  Gtxl  is  the  author  of  the  works  of  Nature.  Tet  by 
his  own  showing,  the  eternal  existence  of  matter  and  force  in 
the  past  is  as  legitimate  a  conclusion  from  his  argument  as 
their  continued  existence  in  the  future,  which  he  terms  their 
persistence.  (See  First  Principles,  p.  182,  §  56.)  If,  then,  the 
phenomena  of  organic  and  superorganic  existences  necessarilj 
result  from  the  persistence  of  force,  the  belief  in  a  first  cause 
outside  of  matter  and  force,  or  beyond  them,  or  in  any  way  dis- 
tinct from  them,  is  only  alternative  to  the  belief  that  matter  and 
force  are  self-existent  from  eternity,  of  which  Mr.  Spencer 
thinks  that  his  argument  proves  the  contrary  to  be  inconceiva- 
ble.   But  slender  as  the  necessitv  is  which  arises  from  Mr. 
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Spencer's  argument  for  supposing  '^  the  unknowable  cause,''  how 
does  it  affect  the  case  if  we  suppose  it  proven,  according  to  the 
argument,  as  the  cause  only  of  the  existence  of  matter  and 
force?  We  still  find  that  matter  and  force  ar^  independent,  as 
they  were  in  the  other  case,  and,  being  in  existence  no  matter 
how,  have  it  in  them  to  be  the  cause  of  whatever  takes  place 
in  nature.  Supposing  matter  and  force  to  persist — ^to  be  inde- 
structible— ^how  is  the  case  changed  if  we  drop  out  the  unknow- 
able cause?  All  phenomena  resulted  necessarily  from  the 
persistence  of  these  prime  factors  of  the  case  before,  why  shall 
they  not  result  from  the  same  persistence  now  ?  Manifestly 
the  supposition  of  the  unknowable  cause  is  already  dropped 
out,  so  far  as  it  implies  the  being  of  God,  for  it  is  folly  to  call 
that  an  acknowledgment  of  Ood  which  begins  its  argument 
with  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  utter  uselessness  of  his 
existence.  But  having  thus  excluded  Ood  from  his  scheme  of 
nature,  except  as  to  the  original  constitution  of  matter  and 
force,  he  completes  the  circle  of  his  argument  by  denying  his 
personal  existence.  Having  thus  denied  to  God  all  present 
interest  in  the  order  of  nature,  it  has  been  seen  that  as  he  might 
proceed  to  deny  his  existence  in  direct  terms  without  changing 
the  case  in  any  way,  so  he  has  already,  by  a  mere  artifice  of 
words,  denied  his  existence  while  seeming  to  affirm  it 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  to  be  the  cause  of  the  existence  of 
matter  and  force,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  be  the  cause  of 
those  forms  of  existence  which  are  derived  from  them.  The 
creation  of  man,  for  example,  did  not  imply  the  creation  of 
either  matter  or  force,  neither  would  his  destruction  imply  their 
destruction.  The  acceptance  of  Mr.  Spencer's  proposition  de- 
mands our  acceptance,  therefore,  of  two  antecedent  propositions ; 
the  one,  that  oiganic  and  superorganic  existences  could  result 
from  the  exercise  of  powers  conferred  upon  matter ;  the  other, 
that  such  changes  in  nature  as  we  know,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  do  as  a  fact  so  occur.  That  neither  of  these  propositions 
can  be  established  will  more  fully  appear  by  the  way. 

But  the  force  being  permanent.  Prof.  Tyndall  tells  us,  the 
phenomena  are  necessary,  and  the  necessary  action  of  natural 
law  is  opposed  to  the  spontaneity  of  mind.  What  is  meant 
by  this  is  undoubtedly,  that  when  rain  falls  it  is  as  a  necessary 
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effect  of  gravitation.  But  after  a  little  while,  the  conditions 
being  changed,  the  same  law,  by  an  equal  necessity,  causes  it  to 
rise  again  into  the  air.  Is  the  force  then  not  constant,  or  is 
Prof  Tyndall  ii^error  as  to  the  alleged  necessity  ?  For  we  sec 
that  whatever  the  necessity  may  be,  we  may  know  the  law,  with- 
out being  able  to  say  on  account  of  it  whether  at  a  particular 
time  and  place  there  will  be  rain  or  drv  weather.  Again,  as  a 
ball  rises  into  the  air  as  a  necessary  effect  of  the  force  impelling 
it,  a  necessary  effect  of  gravitation  is  to  retard  its  motion;  but 
when  the  projecting  force  is  exhausted,  it  is  an  equally  neces- 
sary effect  of  gravitation  to  accelerate  its  progress  towards  tbe 
ground.  Prol  Huxley  scouts  the  idea  of  necessity,  and  says: 
'*  Fact  I  know  and  Law  I  know,  but  what  is  this  Necessity 
save  an  empty  shadow  of  my  own  mind's  throwing?"  (pi  89.) 
Yet,  that  the  motions  supposed  are,  under  the  circumstances 
prevailing  at  the  time,  necessary  effects  of  the  forces  producing 
them.  Prof.  Huxley  could  not  but  admit  And  that  they,  all 
of  them,  occur  by  transformations  of  force.  Prof  Tyndall  will 
not  deny.  Nevertheless  they  are  caused  not  by  any  necessity 
inhering  in  the  forces  themselves,  but  by  the  conditions  which 
determine  what  the  forces  shall  do.  A  locomotive,  too,  moves 
as  it  does  on  account  of  necessities  inhering  in  the  very  naturR 
of  thinga  But  if  the  engineer  chooses  he  may  so  change  the 
positions  of  some  of  its  parts  relatively  to  each  other,  that  it 
shall  from  an  equal  necessity  move  either  fiister  or  slower  than 
it  does,  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  stop  altogether.  The 
necessity  alleged  is  not  in  the  laws  of  nature  then,  for  they  are 
seen  to  be  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what  they  shall  do  or  whether 
they  shall  do  anything  or  not  It  is  in  the  conditions  rather, 
by  the  establishment  of  which  the  particular  actions  which  we 
attribute  to  laws  are  rendered  necessary,  and  it  is  determined 
what  they  shall  do.  So  while  the  laws  of  nature  are  constant 
and  unvarying  in  their  operation,  the  conditions  which  call  them 
into  play  and  control  their  activities  are-  infinitely  variable; 
and  it  becomes  possible  to  do  an  infinite  diversity  of  things, 
not  by  changing  the  laws,  as  Prof.  Tyndall  supposes,  but  by 
varying  the  conditions.  When,  therefore,  we  conclude  that 
forces  do  not  act  of  themselves,  but  only  at  the  bidding  of  a 
superior  power,  we  confirm  the  words  of  Mr.  Spencer,  when  he 
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truly  says,  that  the  tendency  of  forces  is  to  equilibrium.  {Spont 
Oeneration  and  Ejfpoth.  of  Phya,  Units.)  Equilibrium  is  rest, 
and  a  tendency  to  rest  cannot  easily  be  construed  into  a  power 
of  motion.  And  when  we  say  that  the  order  of  events  is  deter- 
mined, not  by  the  uniformity  of  law,  but  by  some  power  having 
control  of  the  conditions  which  render  the  forces  of  nature 
active,  we  only  admit  what  we  must  do,  if  we  interpret  the  law 
of  correlation  according  to  the  facts  of  human  experience. 

Prof.  Tyndall  discloses  another  aspect  of  the  materialistic 
conception  of  the  prevalence  of  law  in  nature  when,  in  bespeak- 
ing our  toleration  for  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution,  he  says : 
**  For  what  are  the  core  and  essence  of  this  hypothesis  ?  Strip 
it  naked  and  you  stand  face  to  face  with  the  notion  that  not 
alone  the  more  ignoble  forms  of  animalcular  or  animal  life,  not 
alone  the  nobler  forms  of  the  horse  and  lion,  not  alone  the 
exquisite  and  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  but  that 
the  human  mind  itself — emotion,  intellect,  will,  and  all  their 
phenomena,  were  once  latent  in  a  fiery  cloud.  Surely  the  mere 
statement  of  such  a  notion  is  more  than  a  refutation.  But  the 
hypothesis  would  probably  go  even  further  than  this.  Many 
who  hold  it  would  probably  assent  to  the  position,  that  at  the 
present  moment  all  our  philosophy,  all  our  poetry,  all  our 
science,  and  all  our  art — ^Plato,  Shakespeare,  Newton,  Eaphael 
— are  potential  in  the  fires  of  the  sun."  In  the  hypothesis  of 
Evolution,  then,  to  discover  that  a  thing  was  once  latent  some- 
where in  nature,  or  that  it  was  potential  in  something,  is  some- 
how the  same  as  to  have  discovered  the  cause  of  its  present 
existence.  But  a  house  is  one  of  the  things  which  may  be 
made  out  of  wood ;  it  is  therefore  potential  in  wood.  And  it 
may  also  be  made  by  the  use  of  force ;  thus  it  is  potential  also 
in  force.  Nevertheless,  a  little  philosophical  reflection  shows, 
that  if  it  did  not  first  become  actual  in  thought,  and  not  poten- 
tial only,  it  might  remain  potential  in  matter  and  force  alone 
through  an  endless  succession  of  geological  epochs,  without 
suggesting  even  a  potentiality  of  becoming  an  actual  house. 
If  it  could  be  proven,  then,  that  "  mind,  emotion,  will,  and  all 
their  phenomena,  were  once  latent  in  a  fiery  cloud,"  we  should 
still  be  as  far  as  we  were  before  from  knowing  how  they  came 
to  be  the  facts  which  we  know  them  to  be.    Latent  then,  why 
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are  they  not  latent  now  ?  like  the  infinity  of  other  things  which 
being  potential  only  are  no  leas  potential  now,  bat  are  likely  to 
remain  forever  latent  Substitutipg  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  or 
our  fiery  cloud  a  heap  of  coal,  in  which  a  gre%^t  number  of 
industries  lie  latent  in  the  form  of  potential  heat,  we  nngbt 
know  the  fact,  without  involving  a  knowledge  of  the  actual 
cooking,  or  house  warming,  or  spinning,  or  forging,  or  journey- 
ing by  land  or  sea,  in  which  it  will  sometime  bear  a  part 
And  we  know  without  even  a  conscious  effort  of  thought  that 
it  could  never  bear  a  part  in  any  of  them  in  any  otber 
capacity  thau  as  a  servant  of  mind.  Essential,  therefore,  as  tbe 
conception  may  be,  as  a  part  of  the  materialistic  philosophy, 
we  might  admit  its  truth,  without  making  any  real  progress 
towards  the  materialistic  conclusion.  The  question  would  still 
remain  as  it  was  before,  How  came  these  things  to  be  as  they 
are?  Is  it  the  work  of  mind  or  matter?  Evolution,  as  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Spencer,  answers  that  it  is  the  work  of  matter 
and  its  forces.  But  that  the  potentialities  of  matter  and  force 
form  a  sufficient  groundwork  for  the  answer,  is  a  proposition  to 
the  admission  of  which  we  shall  never  be  able  to  see  our  way, 
until  we  find  that  all  the  good  things  have  come  to  pass  which 
might  have  been. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  argument  of  materialism  at  this 
point,  as  well  as  at  every  other,  claims  to  be  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forca  Accordingly  it 
assumes  to  account  for  mind  and  thought  by  the  ''combination 
and  resolution  of  the  ideas  of  matter  and  force."  By  a  primary 
necessity  of  the  case,  therefore,  it  affirms  a  correlation  of  vital 
and  mental  with  physical  forces.  Consequently,  not  only  Prof. 
Tyndall,  but  Prof.  Huxley,  and  Mr.  Spencer,  are  strenuons  in 
denying  that  we  can  know  any  radical  distinction  between  mind 
and  matter.  Says  Prof.  Tyndall,  in  relation  to  this  point: 
**  These  Evolution  notions  are  absurd,  monstrous,  and  fit  only  for 
the  intellectual  gibbet,  in  relation  to  the  ideas  concerning  mat- 
ter drilled  into  us  while  young.  Spirit  and  matter  have  ever 
been  presented  to  us  in  the  rudest  contrast,  the  one  as  all  noble^ 
the  other  as  all  vile.  But  is  this  correct?"  (p.  160.)  And 
again,  speaking  of  the  notion  that  life  is  the  product  of  molec- 
ular action,  he  says  :  ^'  If  these  statements  startle,  it  is  because 
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matter  has  been  defined  and  maligned  by  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians who  were  equally  unaware  that  it  is  at  bottom  essentially 
mystical  and  transcendental"  Prof  Huxley,  too,  conceiv- 
ing it  to  be  proven  that  all  vital  action  may  with  propriety  be 
said  to  be  the  result  of  molecular  forces,  says :  "  And  if  so  it 
must  be  true,  and  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  the  same  extent, 
that  the  thoughts  to  which  I  am  now  giving  utterance,  and 
your  thoughts  regarding  them,  are  the  expression  of  molecular 
changes  in  that  matter  of  life  which  is  the  source  of  our  other 
vital  phenomena."  (p.  88.)  A  sufGlcient  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject will  show  how  inadequate  a  view  of  it  these  passages  dis- 
close. What  then  does  correlation  teach  concerning  it?  This 
cardinal  doctrine  of  materialism  cannot  be  true  unless  all  the 
actions  of  matter  can  be  resolved  into  motiona  According  to  it 
no  motion  arises  except  by  the  conversion  of  some  other  motion 
into  it,  and  no  motion  disappears  except  by  being  transformed 
into  some  other  motion.  Accordingly  both  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Prof  Barker  hold  that  correlation  imphes  convertibility.  {First 
Prin,j  p.  217 ;  Cbr.  V.  and  Phys.  Farces,  p.  7.)  If  then  the 
actions  of  the  mind  are  not  convertible  into  material  motions, 
the  case  breaks  down.  But  the  convertibility  of  correlation 
implies  that  the  correlated  motion  is  converted  out  of  that 
which  caused  it,  and  again  into  some  other  motion  of  which  it 
thus  becomes  the  cause.  Suppose  then  we  affirm  that  the 
motion  of  a  locomotive  is  the  act  of  a  man  I  The  proposition 
is  indubitable;  but  it  is  not  implied  that  it  is  the  act  of  his 
body,  but  of  his  mind.  If  now  it  can  be  shown  that  the  men- 
tal action  which  causes  the  motion  is  transformed  into  it,  and 
causes  it  by  a  transformation  into  it,  then  there  is  a  correlation 
of  mental  with  physical  forces.  But  on  no  other  terms  is  the 
idea  admissible  for  a  moment  Yet  correlation  teaches  that 
the  force  concerned  is  not  derived  from  mind,  but  from  matter, 
by  the  combustion  of  fuel  under  the  boiler.  Then  the  actions 
of  mind  are  not  transformed  into  the  actions  of  matter,  and  do 
not  reappear  in  that  which  mind  does,  as  correlation  requires. 

But  if  the  actions  of  mind  are  not  converted  into  physical  mo- 
tions, neither  are  the  motions  of  matter  converted  into  thought 
Yet  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us :  "  That  no  idea  or  feeling  arises 
save  as  a  result  of  some  physical  force  expended  in  producing. 
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it,  is  &st  becoming  a  commonplace  of  science ;  and  whoever 
duly  weighs  the  evidence  will  see  that  nothing  but  an  over- 
whelming bias  in  favor  of  a  preconceived  theory  can  explain 
its  non-acceptance."  If  we  duly  weigh  the  evidence  then,  we 
shall  end  by  admitting  the  truth  of  Mr.  Spencer's  proposition. 
Let  us  see  I  He  is  here  speaking  of  a  correlation,  and  a  conse- 
quent convertibility  of  vital  and  mental  with  physical  forces; 
and  his  proposition  is  identi<3al  with  saying,  that  when  a  book 
excites  thought  or  feeling  in  the  mind,  it  is  by  the  expenditare 
of  a  physical  force  upon  the  mind.  Thus  by  the  terms  of  the 
law  of  correlation,  it  is  by  communicating  some  motion  of  its 
own  to  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  and  as  it  cannot  both  comma* 
nicate  and  retain  it,  its  power  to  excite  mental  action  most  suffer 
a  proportional  diminution  at  each  successive  reading,  and  be- 
come exhausted  at  last  like  the  motion  of  a  top.  Or  if  the 
motion  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  force  residing  in  the  book, 
it  must  proceed  from  a  centre  through  a  distance,  of  which  its 
intensity  must  be  inversely  as  the  square.  This  may  not  look 
exactly  like  the  law  by  which  a  book  acts  upon  the  mind,  bnt 
if  there  is  a  correlation  of  mental  with  physical  forces,  it  does 
look  like  that,  and  we  make  bold  to  affirm  that  nothing  l^scan 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Spencer's  proposition.  If  it  is 
what  Mr.  Spencer  means,  then  he  believes  in  the  allied  corre- 
lation ;  but  otherwise,  what  does  he  mean  ?  And  the  case  is  no 
better  if  we  consider  any  other  mode  of  exciting  mental  action. 
For  the  thing  to  be  accounted  for  is  not  some  vague  and  object- 
less vibration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  like  the  producing 
of  a  heated  state  in  a  piece  of  metal,  which  might  indeed  be 
accounted  for  by  a  sufficient  physical  force:  Bat  when 
thoughts  are  addressed  to  the  mind  through  the  ear  by  spoken 
words,  or  through  the  eye  by  writing,  while  the  eye  or  the  ear 
is  affected  by  those  vibrations  which  we  call  light  or  sound, 
the  mind  is  affected  only  by  the  meaning.  And  as  the  sensa- 
tions of  sight  and  sound  are  alike  impassible  to  that  which 
alone  affects  the  mind,  so  the  mind  is  not  excited  to  think  as  it 
does  by  light  or  sound,  but  only  by  the  meaning  with  which 
they  are  invested  by  mind  itself. 

Materialism  cannot  maintain  an  existence  as  a  system  of 
thought  unless  it  can  show  an  identity  of  mind  with  matter 
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through  a  correlation  of  thought  with  material  motions.  ,  But 
the  entire  effort  to  establish  such  an  identity  is  estopped  at  the 
outset  by  the  discovery  to  which  the  law  of  correlation  itself 
leads  the  way,  that  mind  and  matter  have  two  distinct  and  in- 
convertible modes  of  action.  It  is  an  insoluble  mystery  then 
how  the  implied  conversion  can  take  place,  for  the  completely 
satisfactory  reason,  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it 
could  take  place.  When  Prof.  Huxley  speaks  of  matter  and 
law,  therefore,  as  having  devoured  spirit  and  spontaneity,  he 
might  as  well  have  said,  on  account  of  the  impenetrability  of 
matter,  that  our  knowledge  of  matter  tends  to  banish  our  belief 
in  space. 

If  we  class  the  motions  of  the  locomotive  among  human 
actions,  it  is  because  we  see  in  them  a  use  of  natural  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  human  purposes,  and  we  know  that  it 
is  man  who  uses  these  forces  of  nature  as  the  servants  of  his 
thought  and  will.  The  materialistic  denial  of  miracles  is  in  it- 
self an  admission,  that  this  subjection  of  matter  to  the  domin- 
ion of  mind  is  in  the  order  of  nature.  For  if  nothing  takes 
place  out  of  the  established  order,  we  may  at  least  have  the 
benefit  of  believing  that  what  does  take  place  is  a  part  of  that 
order.  Nevertheless  Prof  Tyndall  thinks  that  science  teaches 
a  doctrine  different  from  that  of  our  proposition,  and  that  we 
can  accomplish  our  purposes  only  by  changing  the  laws  of 
nature.  He  says :  '*  Granting  the  power  of  free  will  in  man, 
and  assuming  the  efficacy  of  free  prayer  to  produce  changes  in 
external  nature,  it  necessarily  follows  that  natural  laws  are 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  man^s  volition,  and  no  conclusion 
founded  on  the  assumed  permanency  of  those  laws  would  be 
worthy  of  confidence.*'  (p.  40.)  But  we  have  in  the  locomo- 
tive an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  forces  of  nature  are 
evoked  from  their  latent  form  (the  equilibrium  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer) and  made  to  do  the  will  of  mind. 

The  physical  energy  which  moves  it  is  generated  within 
itself,  from  the  store  of  forces  existing  beforehand  in  external 
nature,  and  laid  up  in  the  wood  or  coal  consumed  under  its 
boiler :  and  it  is  done  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  to  that 
in  which  the  strength  of  our  bodies  is  developed  from  the  food 
we  eat     Wlien  it  moves  itself  and  the  train,  therefore,  the 
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motion  is  fully  aocoanted  for,  under  the  law  of  Cons^vatioD, 
modicum  for  modicum,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

So  far  the  supremacy  of  physical  law  is  complete  and  renders 
its  testimony  to  the  &ct,  that  the  motion  of  the  locomotive  is  a 
work  of  Nature  in  as  complete  a  sense  as  that  of  a  comet  But 
if  the  force  which  moves  it  is  derived  from  the  fire,  it  is  not  at 
the  same  time  derived  from  some  other  source.  Tetwesee 
that  when  it  moves,  its  motion  is  like  the  boiling  of  the  tea- 
kettle, the  creature  of  thought,  and  that  it  starts  or  stops,  goes 
&st  or  slow,  forward  or  back,  doing  great  feats  of  strength  and 
swiftness,  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  physical  oiigani- 
zation  of  the  thinking  being  whose  acts  its  motions  have  become. 
We  have  in  it  an  example  then  of  the  way  in  which  the 
powers  of  nature  are  made  obedient  to  mind  and  will,  without 
being  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  law. 

A  further  examination  will  show,  that  the  agency  of  mind 
in  causing  the  motion  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  physical  action 
as  defined  by  the  law  of  Correlation.  What  mind  does  in  the 
case  is  done  by  the  use  of  physical  force,  from  the  mining  of 
the  coal  to  the  turning  on  of  the  steam.  Tet  thought  imparts 
nothing  beyond  the  condition  of  activity  to  any  of  these  forces, 
for  each  of  them  is  tracable  to  some  material  source.  But 
mind  is  nevertheless,  by  this  fiict  alone,  the  author  of  all  the 
actions  which  we  attribute  to  them ;  and  not  one  of  these  ac- 
tions could  occur  without  this  intervention  of  an  intelligent 
causa  Tet  neither  the  thought  which  causes  them,  nor  the 
motions  themselves,  can  be  said  to  be  connected  by  cooaerya* 
tion  with  the  motion  of  the  train,  for  not  one  of  them  is  to  be 
found  reproduced  in  it  They  are  all  of  them  actions  of  which 
matter  is  incapable,  and  even  the  material  motions  concerned 
have  no  conceivable  relation  to  the  moving  of  a  locomotiye, 
except  as  that  relation  is  established  by  mind,  and  exists,  as  it 
can  only  exist,  in  thought  It  is  not  even  a  relation  of  matter 
to  matter,  and  does  not  proceed  from  material  laws,  and  it  could 
not  even  have  an  existence  apart  from  thought ;  for  drop  anj 
material  factor  out  of  the  case,  and  mind  can  replace  it ;  but  drop 
mind  out,  and  the  case  itself  disappears.  And  it  matters  not 
at  what  stage  of  it  we  dispense  with  mind,  whether  before  the 
locomotive  was*  invented,  or  as  it  stands  upon  the  track  with 
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steam  up,  and  every  capacity  of  a  locomotive  complete  and 
perfect  in  it,  the  moment  mind  ceases  to  be  a  factor  in  it,  its 
existence  as  a  locomotive  is  as  completely  at  an  end  as  is  that  of 
a  man  who  has  become  a  corpse,  and  nothing  would  be  added 
to  the  completeness  of  its  destruction  if  it  were  reduced  back 
into  the  original  dust  from  which  it  was  evolved  by  the  power 
of  thought  Mind  is  absolutely  the  cause  of  its  existence ;  and 
it  is  no  less  absolutely  the  cause  of  every  one  of  its  motions ; 
but  it  is  not  the  cause  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  virtue 
of  any  motion  which  is  transferred  from  itself  to  matter,  for  it 
is  clear  that  no  such  transfer  takes  place,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
motions  concerned  are  known  to  proceed  from  some  material 
source  distinct  from  mind.  What  mind  does  in  the  case  is  to 
know  the  nature  of  matter  and  its  forces,  and  by  means  of  its 
knowledge  of  them,  to  devise  and  establish  such  relations  be- 
tween them,  inventing  the  locomotive  and  constructing  it, 
adapted  in  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  its  parts  to  be 
moved  by  steam,  and  afterwards  bringing  together  the  fuel  and 
water,  so  as  to  render  them  the  means  of  doing  its  will  in  mov- 
ing the  train.  While,  then,  the  physical  entity,  which  we  call  a 
locomotive,  would  not  be  deprived  of  its  existence  as  a  physi- 
cal entity  by  the  fact  of  being  separated  from  mind,  that  is, 
would  not  part  with  its  physical  existence,  yet  that  very  exist- 
ence was  derived  from  mind,  and  could  not  have  been  derived 
from  any  other  source ;  and  it  could  not  have  become  the  thing 
that  it  is,  even  through  the  agency  of  mind,  except  for  the  con- 
scious power  of  mind  to  use  such  a  thing  as  it  is :  and  as  it 
could  not  have  come  into  existence,  except  as  mind  was  both 
the  author  and  the  end  of  its  being,  so  it  cannot  even  be  im- 
agined to  exist  as  a  locomotive,  that  is,  to  have  a  power  of 
moving  from  place  to  place,  unless  we  can  first  suppose  that 
there  is  a  power  in  mind  to  move  it  There  must  be  a  mind 
in  it  Its  physical  powers  are  neither  greater  nor  less  from  the 
fact  that  mind  is  in  it  or  not;  but  when  mind  is  in  it,  it  has  a 
power  to  move  ;  but  such  a  power  is  otherwise  inconceivabla 

It  is  seen  then  that  the  very  process  of  thought  by  which 
the  locomotive  was  brought  out  of  nonentity  into  being,  pre- 
supposes a  power  which  could  be  superadded  to  those  of  matter 
— which  not  being  of  them  was  superior  to  them,  and  able  to 
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make  them  the  means  of  doing  things  of  which  they  are  of 
themselves  incapable. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  motions  of  the  looomotiye  are 
like  those  of  a  living  being,  inasmuch  as  thej  partake  of  the 
volitions  of  the  engineer.  It  has  been  seen,  too,  that  they  are 
like  them  in  the  fact  that  when  his  mind  is  separated  from  the 
control  of  them  they  cease,  and  the  locomotive  becomes  like  an 
inanimate,  lifeless  body.  That  most  wonderful  of  the  works 
of  man,  the  product  of  a  thousand  inventions,  which  was 
before  instinct  with  life  and  motion  in  ever}'  part,  with  a  power 
of  self-continuance,  is  reduced  in  an  instant  to  the  helplessoess 
of  a  rock.  Mind,  then,  is  a  vital  force  in  the  locomotive,  and 
by  adding  it  or  taking  it  away,  we  are  enabled  to  determine  the 
very  point  at  which  mind  and  matter  come  together  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vital  phenomena.  It  may  be  as  the  scientists  affirm^ 
that  not  an  action  of  the  mind  takes  place  without  some  ac- 
companying physical  affection  of  the  vital  apparatus,  involving 
the  expenditure  of  force.  But  as  in  the  locomotive  the  pi%ss- 
sure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  is  only  an  instrument  by  the  use  of 
which  the  engineer  moves  the  train,  so  the  physical  forces  of  the 
body  are  seen  to  be  only  the  instruments  by  the  use  of  which 
the  mind  causes  the  motions  of  the  body.  And  there  is  the 
same  reason  to  conclude  that  the  heat  in  the  boiler  emanates 
from  the  mind  of  the  engineer,  from  the  &ct  that  it  is  a  mani- 
festation to  us  of  the  action  of  his  mind,  as  there  is  to  infer 
from  those  flushes  of  heat  in  the  body  which  accompany  the 
actions  of  the  mind,  that  animal  heat  is  correlated  with  the 
vital  force.  But  as  the  heat  in  the  boiler  might  remain  for- 
ever without  diminution  or  abatement,  without  so  much  as 
raising  a  presumption  of  a  power  in  it  to  move  the  locomotive, 
so  it  is  seen  that  in  whatever  forms  physical  eneigy  may  ac- 
company the  actions  of  the  mind,  there  does  not  arise  even  a 
presumption  of  a  community  of  functions  between  mind  and 
matter.  If  they  were  inseparable  in  experience  they  could 
not  be  confounded  in  the  understanding ;  but  the  locomotive 
enables  us  to  separate  them,  and  so  to  study  them  apart,  and 
afterwards  to  verify  our  conclusions  by  i^uniting  their  func- 
tions in  what  is,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  alignment,  a  single 
living  being. 
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"We  find  in  vitality,  then,  no  departure  from  that  order  of 
nature  according  to  which  tnind  is  the  real  author  of  what 
matter  seems  to  do ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  striking  example 
of  it,  as  we  do  in  the  formation  of  rain. 

If  we  may  believe  Prol  Tyndall,  "  the  physical  philosopher 
as  such  must  be  a  pure  materialist;"  and  Pro!  Huxley  tells  us 
that :  *'  If  there  is  one  thing  clear  about  the  progress  of  modem 
science,  it  is  the  tendency  to  reduce  all  scientific  problems,  ex- 
cepi  those  which  are  purely  mathematical,  to  questions  of 
molecular  physics — ^that  is  to  say,  to  the  attractions,  repulsions, 
and  coordination  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter."  (p.  111.) 
But  the  boiling  of  the  tea-kettle  and  the  motion  of  the  locomo- 
tive are  clearly  a  legitimate  subject  of  scientific  inquiry.  Sup- 
pose, then,  we  ask  these  masters  in  science  to  tell  us  how  the 
philosophers  can  describe  all  that  we  know  about  the  cause  of 
them,  by  ^'  the  combination  and  resolution  of  the  ideas  of  matter 
and  force,"  or  by  what  means  we  m<ay  compress  all  of  it  into  a 
^'problem  of  molecular  physics."  And  this  is  no  idle  request, 
for  we  find  that  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  instructed  by 
science,  we  may  exhaust  every  conceivable  resource  of  molecu- 
lar physics  upon  them,  without  reaching,  or  even  approaching, 
the  weightiest  question  of  all  concerning  them.  And  Prol 
Tyndall  himself  admits  as  much  when  in  speaking  of  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  things,  he  says :  ^^  As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no 
quality  in  the  human  intellect  which  is  fit  to  be  applied  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  entirely  transcends  ua  "(p.  98.) 
Yet  by  some  means  or  other  we  do  know  that  these  things 
have  a  cause  which  lies  beyond  those  laws  which  materialism 
discourses  to  us  about,  and  which,  transcending  matter  and  its 
laws,  uses  them  to  make  these  works  of  art,  and  afterwards  to 
do  its  will  with  them.  This  is  a  piece  of  science,  too,  '*  which 
may  be  verified  experimentally  as  often  as  we  like  to  try." 
Can  Materialism  deny  the  fact ;  or  can  it  tell  us  how  to  treat 
it  as  a  question  of  the  *4nterplay  of  matter  and  force?" 

It  has  been  said  that  the  motion  of  the  locomotive  is  like 
every  other  motion  of  matter,  a  natural  phenomenon.  The 
authority  for  the  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  corre- 
lation, which  affirms  that  every  motion  of  matter  is  the  work 
of  an  exactly  commensurate  force,  and  that  so  far  as  a  depend- 
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ence  of  phenomena  upon  the  laws  of  nature  for  their  oocnrreDce 
is  concerned,  there  is  an  absolute  uniformity  in  every  depart- 
ment  of  nature's  work.  The  proposition  is  unassailable,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  natural  phenomena  are  more  completelj  the 
work  of  force  or  natural  law  than  those  which  we  call  artificial 
If  materialists  choose  to  deny  it  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
but  they  must  at  the  same  time  deny  the  law  of  correlation— 
the  only  foundation  stone  upon  which  t}ieir  philosophical  hab- 
itation can  be  made  to  stand.  But  whatever  materialism  may 
say,  in  such  phenomena  as  we  clearly  understand,  as  we  do  the 
motion  of  the  locomotive,  we  know  that  there  is  an  intelligent 
cause  without  whose  intervention  the  forces  concerned  could 
not  have  had  any  connection  with  their  occurrence.  Extending 
this  rudiment  of  science  into  the  interpretation  of  the  larger 
fact^  of  nature,  we  infer  such  a  cause  when  we  cannot  directly 
see  it ;  and  such  a  cause  being  a  necessary  factor  in  such  phenom- 
ena as  are  completely  within  our  knowledge,  let  him  show  who 
can  how  it  can  be  otherwise  than  necessary  in  those  more  difficult 
problems  of  science  which  surpass  our  immediate  knowledge 

But  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  hypothesis  of  Evolution,  reasoning 
backward  as  it  were,  from  the  more  occult  to  the  more  familiar 
facts  of  science,  seeks  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  works  of 
nature,  including  man,  by  the  self-instituted  action  of  material 
forces,  without  the  intervention  of  mind.  "Some  two  years 
ago,  I  expressed  to  my  friend  Prof  Huxley  my  diasatis&ction 
with  the  current  expression  *  Conservation  of  Force ; '  aasigning 
as  reasons,  first,  that  the  word  ^conservation^  implies  a  con- 
server  and  an  act  of  conserving^  and  second,  that  it  does  not 
imply  the  existence  of  the  force  before  the  particular  manifes- 
tation of  it  with  which  we  commenced.  In  place  of  conserva- 
tion Prol  Huxley  suggested  persistence.  This  entirely  meets 
the  first  of  the  two  objections,"  &c.  (Note,  FSrst  Prin,,  p.  185.) 
His  exposition  of  the  theory  recc^izes  the  fact,  that  Evola- 
tion  could  not  be  complete  as  a  scheme  of  nature  without 
being  able  to  assimilate  mind  with  material  things,  but  it  can- 
not begin  to  be  true  unless  it  can  first  find  a  power  in  matter 
to  move  itself.  Such  a  power  Mr.  Spencer  accordingly  assumes 
to  find  in  those  material  forces  which  act  under  the  law  of  the 
Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Force. 
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A  system  which  thus  begins  at  the  top  of  its  edifice  to  build 
downwards,  reasoning  from  the  unknown  and  the  unknowable 
to  that  which  is  familiarly  known,  may  be  one  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  philosophy,  but  that  it  is  utterly  opposed  to  science  is 
shown,  among  other  proofia,  by  what  is  involved  in  the  doctrine 
of  inertia. 

Some  seeing  the  difficulty  and  interpreting  the  law  of  Cor- 
relation by  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution,  have  imagined  a  con- 
flict between  Correlation  and  Inertia ;  and,  seeking  to  untie  the 
knot,  have  made  haste  to  deny  inertia  in  behalf  of  molecular 
motion.  {NicholVs  Dictionary  of  Physical  Science,  Art  Inertia,) 
The  doctrine  of  Inertia  implies,  say  they,  that  the  natural  con- 
dition of  matter  is  that  of  absolute  rest,  whereas  no  particle  of 
matter  was  ever  known  or  even  supposed  to  be  in  such  a  state 
of  rest  Inertia,  therefore,  cannot  be  true.  Molecular  Evolution, 
as  has  been  said,  cannot  b^n  to  be  true  unless  there  is  a  power 
in  matter  to  move  itself.  That  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  such 
a  power  in  matter,  has  been  already  shown  from  one  point  of 
view,  in  the  fact,  that  none  of  those  phenomena  of  which  we 
certainly  know  the  cause  could  occur  without  the  intervention 
of  mind.  That  the  same  conclusion  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  impossibility  of  asserting  a  power  in  matter  to  move  itself, 
will  appear  when  it  is  seen  what  the  doctrine  of  inertia  really 
teaches. 

Suppose  a  body  of  matter  then,  as  a  ball,  subject  to  all  the 
molecular  and  other  motions  incident  to  matter.  Whether 
there  is  only  one  or  any  conceivable  number  of  these,  does  not 
affect  the  fact  either  one  way  or  the  other,  that  another  motion 
may  be  imparted  to  it,  say  by  throwing.  But  before  the  act 
of  throwing  begins,  the  ball  is,  with  respect  to  the  motion  about 
to  be  imparted  to  it,  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest,  as  much  as  if  it 
neither  had  nor  was  capable  of  having  any  other  motion  but 
this  one.  Hete,  then,  is  the  state  of  rest  required  by  the  idea 
of  inertia,  and  the  ball  is  necessarily  inert  with  respect  to  a 
motion  which  does  not  yet  exist  But  when  the  motion  begins 
the  ball  is  inert  from  necessity  with  respect  to  it,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  no  agency  in  producing  it ;  and  while  it  continues  it  is 
inert  with  respect  to  it  again  from  necessity,  having  no  agency 
but  a  passive  one  in  continuing  it ;  and  when  it  comes  to  rest, 
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it  is  again  inert  from  necessity  with  respect  to  a  motion  which 
no  longer  exists.  Matter  is  necessarily  inert,  then,  with  respect 
to  a  motion  which  is  imparted  to  it,  for  with  respect  to  every 
such  motion  its  natural  condition  is  that  of  absolute  rest;  and 
it  remains  only  to  show  that  all  motions  are  imparted  to  mat- 
ter, to  render  it  certain  that  it  is  inert  with  respect  to  them  all 
and  incapable  of  moving  except  as  it  is  moved  by  some  power 
extraneous  to  itsel£ 

The  contrary  supposition  implies,  that  matter  may  move  it- 
self. But  if  it  moves  itself,  how  can  it  be  in  any  more  ioti- 
mate  and  perfect  sense  than  that  in  which  an  animal  body 
moves  itself?  Yet  if  it  carries  a  load,  it  is  with  a  part  of  the 
same  strength  with  which  it  moves  itself.  Again,  one  part  of 
the  body  moves  another,  and  while  it  does  so,  is  forced  also  to 
move  itself,  and  whether  it  moves  itself  or  an  extraneous  load, 
it  is  done  with  strength  derived  from  extraneous  sources,  as 
food  and  air.  Then  it  is  done  under  the  law  of  conservation 
by  the  use  of  forces  which  existed  beforehand  in  external  na- 
ture, and  in  a  manner  in  no  respect  differing  from  that  in  which 
a  steam  engine  moves  itsel£  The  motions  of  an  animal  bod; 
are  then  as  much  imparted  to  it  as  to  the  load  which  it  carries. 
And,  unless  we  resort,  to  the  unscientific  and  irrational  sap- 
position  of  a  power  of  spontaneous  motion  in  matter  which 
correlation  denies  to  living  beings,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  all  motions  are  imparted  to  matter  and  that  it 
is  inert  with  respect  to  them  alL  For  matter  is  necessarily 
inert  with  respect  to  motions  imparted  to  it,  and  while  nothing 
less  than  life  can  enable  us  to  assert  for  it  a  power  to  move 
itself,  we  see  that  life  itself  has  not  even  a  tendency  in  the 
required  direction,  and  may  be  either  affirmed  or  denied  with 
respect  to  matter — may  be  either  present  or  absent  in  it  with- 
out aifecting  the  case  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Evolution  could  not  begin  its  existence  as  a  scheme  of 
nature,  without  finding  in  matter  a  power  to  move  itself,  for 
the  reason  that  its  entire  stock  in  trade  consists  of  matter  and 
force.  This  precludes  it  from  attempting  to  explain  any- 
thing except  by  ^*  the  combination  and  resolution  of  the  ideas 
of  matter  and  forca"  But  as  its  fundamental  postulate, 
the  law  of  the  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Force,  teaches^ 
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by  a  necessity  of  its  existence,  that  all  the  actions  of  matter 
are  resolvable  into  motions,  and  that  matter  can  do  anything 
only  by  communicating  some  motion  of  its  own  to  other  mat- 
ter, it  follows,  that  if  we  attribute  anything  to  matter  as  its 
cause,  it  must  be  upon  the  supposition  that  it  first  originated 
the  motion  which  it  imparts.  But  correlation  also  teaches  that 
force  is  like  matter,  indestructibla  Then  whatever  powers 
matter  may  have,  are  the  same  with  which  it  was  endowed  at 
tlie  beginning  of  its  existence.  Yet  inertia  shows  that  matter 
could  not  be  the  recipient  of  such  a  gift — that  it  could  not  be 
made  to  move  itself.  And  correlation  agrees  with  inertia  in 
showing  that  no  motion  of  matter  has  its  origin  in  the  body 
aifected  by  it,  but  arises  from  the  transformation  of  some  other 
motion  into  it 

It  is  not  a  part  of  the  system  of  Evolution  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  power  somewhere  in  nature  to  originate  phenomena.  How 
could  it  be  denied  ?  But  it  cannot  admit  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  mind,  without  rational  suicide ;  it  seeks  therefore  to  confer 
it  upon  matter — failing  to  discover  it  in  the  only  quarter 
where  it  was  ever  known  to  be,  and  vainly  imagining  that  it 
sees  it  where  it  could  not  possibly  go.  But  the  attempt  ends, 
as  the  expedients  of  desperation  sometimes  will,  in  the  very 
suicide  which  it  seeks  to  avoid.  *  In  order  to  account  for  a 
power  of  derivative  motion  in  living  beings,  which  is  all  that 
Correlation  will  any  way  allow,  it  invents  an  immeasurably 
higher  power  of  spontaneous  motion  in  matter.  Endeavoring 
to  get  upon  its  feet,  the  utmost  it  can  do  is  to  stand  upon  its 
head.  For  that  is  surely  the  reverse  of  evolution  which,  as- 
suming to  account  for  the  higher  forms  of  existence  by  pro- 
gressive development  from  those  which  are  lower,  is  forced  to 
assume,  to  begin  with,  as  the  basis  of  what  it  calls  Evolution,  a 
higher  condition  of  existence  in  matter  than  that  which  it  pro- 
poses to  end  with  in  organized  beings.  Neither  is  this  our  view 
alone  :  for  both  Mr.  Spencer  and  ProC  Tyndall  unconsciously 
recognize  the  justness  of  it,  the  former  when  he  speaks  of  mind 
as  compared  with  matter  as  the  "  so-called  higher,"  and  the  latter 
when  he  deprecates  the  summary  rejection  of  Evolution  on  the 
ground,  not  that  it  may  rationally  account  for  the  origin  of  things 
from  matter  considered  as  the  lowest  form  of  existence,  but  rather 
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on  the  supposition  that  we  may,  if  we  will,  regard  its  powers  as 
equal  to  those  of  mind.  He  says,  "  These  Evolution  notions 
are  absurd,  monstrous,  and  fit  only  for  the  intellectual  gibbet, 
in  relation  to  the  ideas  concerning  matter  which  were  drilled 
into  us  while  young.  Spirit  and  matter  have  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  rudest  contrast,  the  one  as  all  noble,  the 
other  as  all  vile.  But  is  this  correct?  Does  it  represent  what 
our  mightiest  spiritual  teacher  would  call  the  Eternal  Fact  of 
the  Universe  ?  Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  all  depends 
Supposing,  instead  of  having  the  foregoing  antithesis  presented 
to  our  youthful  minds,  we  had  been  taught  to  regard  tbem  as 
equally  worthy  and  equally  wonderful ;  to  consider  them,  in  &ct, 
as  two  opposite  faces  of  the  self-same  mystery.  *  Supposing 
that  in  youth  we  had  been  impregnated  with  the  notion  of  the 
poet  Goethe,  instead  of  the  poet  Young,  looking  at  matter,  not 
as  *  brute  matter'  but  as  *the  living  garment  of  God':  do  you 
not  think  that  under  these  altered  circumstances,  the  law  of 
Relativity  might  have  had  an  outcome  difierent  from  its  pre- 
sent one?  "  (p.  160.)  And  again,  "  If  these  statements  startle, 
it  is  because  matter  has  been  defined  and  maligned  by  phil- 
osophers and  theologians,  who  were  equally  unaware  that  it  is 
at  bottom  essentially  mystical  and  transcendental"  (p  415) 
And  ^^  without  this  total  revolution  of  the  notions  note  prevaleni 
(he  tells  us)  the  Involution  hypothesis  must  stand  condemned.^ 
And  so  it  must,  and  there  is  not  even  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the 
proposed  alternative.  If  Evolution  has  nothing  better  to  offer 
as  an  excuse  for  its  existence  than  -a  hope  of  incorporating  into 
the  body  of  human  knowledge  an  inversion  of  the  nature  of 
things,  it  may  as  well  roll  up  its  scroll  and  flit  away  into  the 
region  of  the  "  Unknowable."  Science  cannot  permit  Evolu- 
tion nor  its  parent  Materialism  to  reverse  that  order  of  nature 
in  which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  always  seen,  and 
must  always  see  whether  it  will  or  not,  that  there  is  behind 
every  one  of  those  phenomena  which  our  common  language 
attributes  to  material  forces,  an  intelligent,  thinking  agency,  of 
whose  craft  they  are  but  the  implements ;  for  if  in  any  case  we 
fail  to  see  such  an  agent,  we  know  that  it  is  what  we  fail  to  see 
and  not  what  we  see — our  ignorance  and  not  our  knowledge  of 
Nature — which  makes  it  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rula 
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Again,  inertia  is  but  the  obverse  side  of  correlation,  and 
when  we  say  that  "matter  moves  only  as  it  is  moved,"  we  state 
a  truth  which  lies  at  the  very  centre  of  both  doctrinea  Yet 
Evolution  cannot  bring  its  great  problem  of  the  universe  with- 
in the  compass  of  its  formula  without  eliminating  one  of  its 
factors  by  denying  inertia,  while  it  is  forbidden  on  pain  of 
death  to  dispense  with  the  troublesome  element  by  the  terms 
of  the  law  of  correlation  upon  which  alone  it  can  stand. 

It  has  been  premised,  that  that  mode  of  causation  implied  in 
Molecular  Evolution, — ^a  causing  of  particular  things  to  come  to 
pass  by  means  of  conferring  certain  powers  upon  matter  at  its 
creation,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  and  impossible. 
The  proof  has  appeared  in  the  argument  in  two  ways.  It  has 
been  shown  that  no  such  mode  of  causation  is  known  to  our 
experience,  and  that  it  has  on  that  account  no  legitimate  place 
in  science ;  and  again,  from  the  considerations  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  inertia,  which  show  that  no  such  power  could  be 
conferred  upon  matter,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  its  absolute 
incapacity  to  do  anything  of  itself  is  inseparable  from  the  very 
idea  of  its  existenca  And  the  force  of  the  first  of  these  con- 
siderations is  multiplied  by  infinity  when  we  take  into  account 
the  uniformity  of  Nature.  If  there  are  two  modes  of  causa- 
tion, there  are  two  Natures ;  and  uniformity  is  a  myth.  Evolu- 
tion must  of  necessity  then  assert  such  a  duality  of  nature,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  deny  causation  by  mind,  and  along  with  it 
the  validity  of  experience. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  errors  of  materialism  concern- 
ing the  idea  of  Causation,  we  quote  again  from  Prol  Huxley. 
He  says :  "Let  us  suppose  that  knowledge  is  absolute  and  not 
relative,  and  therefore,  that  our  conception  of  matter  represents 
that  which  it  really  is.  Let  us  suppose  further,  that  we  do 
know  more  of  cause  and  effect  than  a  certain  definite  order  and 
succession  among  facts,  and  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
necessity  of  that  succession, — and  hence  of  necessary  laws, — and 
I  for  my  part  do  not  see  what  escape  there  is  from  utter  mate- 
rialism and  necessarianism.  For  it  is  obvious  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  what  we  call  the  material  world  is  to  begin  with,  at 
least,  as  certain  and  definite  as  that  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
that  our  acquaintance  with  law  is  of  as  old  a  date  as  our 
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knowledge  of  spontaneity.  Farther,  I  take  it  to  be  demon- 
strable, that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  prove  that  anything 
whatever  may  not  be  the  effect  of  a  material  and  necessary 
cause,  and  that  human  logic  is  equally  incompetent  to  prove 
that  any  act  is  really  spontaneous.  A  really  spontaneous  act 
is  one  which  by  the  assumption  has  no  cause ;  and  the  attempt 
to  prove  such  a  negative  as  this  is  on  the  face  of  the  matter 
absurd.  And  while  it  is  thus  a  philosophical  impossibility  to 
demonstrate  that  any  given  phenomenon  is  not  the  effect  of  a 
material  cause,  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
science  will  admit,  that  its  progress  has  in  all  ages  meant,  and 
now  more  than  ever  means,  the  extension  of  the  province  of 
what  we  call  matter  and  causation,  and  the  concomitant  gradual 
banishment,  from  all  regions  of  human  thought,  of  what  we 
call  spirit  and  spontaneity."    (p.  86.) 

Suppose  then  we  say  that  the  boiling  of  a  tea-kettle  is  the 
work  of  mind,  it  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  it  is  caused  by  mind; 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  asserted  is  not  relative  bnt  abso- 
lute, and  we  do  know  more  about  the  cause  of  it  than  a  deOnite 
order  of  succession ;  for  although  mind  might  have  failed  in  the 
effort  to  cause  it,  and  it  was  not  therefore  a  necessary  effect  of 
the  action  of  mind,  we  know  that  it  was  by  a  necessity  insep- 
arable from  the  nature  of  things — that  when  it  occurred  it  was 
as  a  result  of  mental  action ;  but  having  duly  weighed  the 
whole  matter  in  the  light  of  all  that  materialistic  science  has  to 
say  in  the  premises,  we  find  nothing  in  it  which  hints  at  either 
materialism  or  necessarian  ism.  For  it  is  obvious  that  our 
knowledge  of  what  we  call  the  material  world  is  to  be  inter- 
preted by  what  we  know  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  that  being 
so  interpreted,  it  renders  our  acquaintance  with  law  of  no 
effect,  as  against  our  knowledge  of  spontaneity.  Further,  it 
being  demonstrable  that  the  boiling  of  the  tea-kettle  is  the 
effect  of  a  material  and  necessary  cause,  it  is  nevertheless  with- 
in the  power  of  human  logic  to  show,  that  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  truly  spontaneous  action.  For  such  an  act  is  not  one 
which  by  the  assumption  has  no  cause,  and  the  attempt  to 
fasten  upon  us  such  a  contradiction  is  on  the  fece  of  the  mat- 
ter absurd.  And  while  it  is  thus  impossible  that  anything 
should  become  an  act,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  perhaps  a  fact 
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without  a  cause — ^a  doer,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  anything  but  the 
folly  of  men  has  had  a  tendency  to  banish  from  any  region  of 
human  thought  what  we  call  spirit  and  spontaneity.  And 
further,  it  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  which  Prof.  Huxley 
finds  in  this  matter  of  causation  lies  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
interpret  it  as  if  it  were  a  function  of  matter,  whereas  experi- 
ence, and  therefore  science,  shows  that  it  is  in  its  ultimate  na- 
ture exclusively  a  function  of  mind.  And  strange  to  say, 
Prof.  Huxley  himself  points  the  way  to  this  very  conclusion, 
when  in  speaking  of  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  a  child,  he 
says  **  And  having  thus  good  evidence  for  believing  that  many 
of  the  most  interesting  occurrences  about  it  are  explicable  on 
the  hypothesis  that  they  are  the  work  of  intelligences  like  it- 
self— having  discovered  a  vera  causa  for  many  phenomena,  why 
should  the  child  limit  the  application  of  so  fruitful  an  hypothe- 
sis?" (p.  106.)  And  why,  we  ask,  should  the  philosopher 
limit  it  ?  And  we  do  not  charge  Prof  Huxley  with  any  incon- 
sistency of  which  he  is  not  himself  aware,  for  he  frankly  tells 
us  that  his  materialistic  reasoning  is  at  war  with  his  anti-ma- 
terialistic convictions  when  he  says,  "Nevertheless  two  things 
are  certain :  the  one,  that  I  hold  the  statements  to  be  substan- 
tially true ;  the  other,  that  T  individually  am  no  materialist,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  believe  materialism  to  involve  grave  philosoph- 
ical error."  (p.  84.)  And  he  emphasizes  the  conclusion,'  when 
he  says,  "  the  errors  of  systematic  materialism  may  paralyze 
the  energies  and  destroy  the  beauty  of  a  life."  Nothing  need 
be  added  to  the  force  of  such  a  condemnation.  But  when  we 
are  told,  nevertheless,  that  views  which  involve  such  deplorable 
consequences  are  "not  only  consistent  with,  but  necessitated 
by  sound  logic," — ^that  there  is  thus  a  necessity  to  teach  "grave 
philosophical  error  "  as  a  means  of  advancing  the  truth,  it  must 
be  that  Prof  Huxley  means  it  only  as  one  of  those  purely 
subjective  truths  which  have  no  existence,  except  relatively  to 
the  mind,  and  which  is  not  much  of  a  truth  after  all  unless  we 
believe  it 

When  we  survey  the  works  of  nature  we  may  find  abundant 
ignorance  of  spiritual  agency ;  but  where  is  the  knowledge  of 
its  absence?  In  which  part  of  the  rain  is  it  that  we  discern 
the  agency  of  man  ?    Yet  we  know  it  is  there.     And  there  is 
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none  of  the  agency  of  his  body  in  it,  for  all  the  force  oonceroed 
is  accounted  for  from  other  sources.  Why  then  should  we  ex- 
pect, by  the  examination  of  .other  phenomena,  to  know  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  agency  in  them  ?  We  know  the  fact,  but 
we  did  not  gain  our  knowledge  of  it  by  the  study  of  *'  Moleca- 
lar  Physics,"  nor  by  the  '^  combination  and  resolution  of  the 
ideas  of  matter  and  force,'*  but  from  the  knowledge  of  such  an 
agency  in  ourselves.  Without  the  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  say  as  Prof.  Tyndall  does,  that 
there  is  not  a  power  in  the  human  intellect  fit  to  be  applied  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  (p.  98) ;  yet  we  have  solved  it  Bat 
He  who  has  hid  this  mystery  ^^  from  the  wise  and  prudent,"  who 
boast  their  knowledge  of  nature  and  her  laws  (pp.  121  and  162), 
has  '*  revealed  it  unto  babes ;"  as  Prof  Huxley  adnxits,  and  it  is 
only  by  becoming  a  philosopher  that  any  one  can  help  under 
standing  it. 

When  the  materialists  discovered  the  Correlation  of  Foroe, 
that  wonderful  law  which  at  a  stroke  projects  the  idea  of  force 
into  every  fact  of  external  nature,  they  seemed  to  themselves 
to  have  gained  an  invincible  ally  in  the  contest  of  matter  and 
law  against  spirit  and  spontaneity;  and  so  they  never  oease 
proclaiming  the  reign  of  Law  in  the  name  of  Matter  and  Causa- 
tion, and  the  consequent  banishment  of  their  ancient  enemy 
from  the  domain  of  thought  But  they  proclaim  their  victoiy 
too  soon.  Vainly  imagining  that  they  have  inclosed  science 
with  a  wall  high  enough  to  shut  out  mind,  they  have  only  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting  an  impassable  barrier  of  distinction  between 
mind  and  matter ;  and  that  which  was  to  have  been  to  them  a 
sign  of  speedy  triumph,  turns  out  to  be  the  instrument  of  their 
sure  destruction.  Correlation  teaches  that  mind  does  not  exert 
itself  as  a  physical  force,  inasmuch  as  all  force  known  to  us 
existed  in  some  form  beforehand  in  matter,  and  that  whatever 
mind  does  must  therefore  be  done  by  the  use  of  preexisting 
force ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shows  that  matter  cannot 
think,  inasmuch  as  all  its  activities  are  fully  accounted  for  as 
motions.  Correlation,  then,  upon  which  materialism  professes 
to  be  founded,  is  the  very  law  by  authority  of  which  it  is  for- 
bidden to  exist  For  we  find  that  while  it  shows  the  univeisal 
prevalence  of  law  in  nature,  and  that  force  is  the  price  inexor- 
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ably  exacted  for  every  motion,  it  also  shows  the  nature  of  its 
agency  in  phenomena,  and  that  having  exhausted  all  its  capaci- 
ties in  accounting  for  them,  we  have  only  arrived  at  the  dis- 
covery that  no  action  can  take  place  in  nature,  so  far  as  we 
know,  until  it  is  caused  by  mind.  After  admitting  all  that 
science  has  to  say  about  the  necessity  of  law,  we  find  that  there 
lies  behind  that  a  necessity  of  thought,  which  transcends  mat- 
ter and  its  laws,  and  that  if  force  is  necessary  as  a  condition 
of  motion  it  is  only  necessary  as  an  implement  of  the  great 
master-workman  mind.  And,  however  far  we  may  extend  our 
conception  of  the  province  of  matter,  and  the  necessary  action 
of  its  laws,  we  -may  still  see  beyond  it  and  including  it  a  prece- 
dent necessity  of  spiritual  agency. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  so  much  of  the  New  Philosophy  as 
would  find  the  constitution  of  nature  in  matter  and  its  laws, 
and  is  thus  defined  as  the  natural  outcome  of  materialistic 
thought,  is  not  as  it  claims  to  be,  a  result  of  the  law  of  Correla- 
tion, and  the  consequent  uniformity  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  compelled,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Correlation,  to  affirm  that 
thought  which  is  inconvertible  into  matenal  motion,  is  never- 
theless a  function  of  matter,  and  contrary  to  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  that  in  addition  to  the  causative  agency  of  mind  there 
is  another  and  distinct  mode  of  causation  by  natural  law.  (See 
Huxley  as  above,  p.  137.) 

It  is  not  then  from  any  hostility  to  the  truths  of  science,  nor 
from  any  want  of  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
its  pursuits,  neither  is  it  from  any  misconception  of  the  nature 
and  dignity  of  matter,  that  we  distrust  the  teachings  of  those 
to  whom  science  reveals  the  world  only  through  the  interplay 
of  matter  and  force ;  neither  is  it,  as  Prof,  Tyndall  supposes, 
because  we  are  ignorant  of  natural  law;  but  rather  for  the 
reason  that  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  matter  and  its  laws 
as  science  reveals  them  to  us,  we  find  that  matter  is  distinct 
from  mind,  and  that  its  motions  are  not  converted  into 
thought ;  and  that  the  essence  of  things  is  not  in  the  matter 
composing  them,  and  that  the  secret  of  phenomena  is  not  in 
the  force  involved  in  them;  that  the  real  explanation  of 
them  all  is  in  a  kind  of  action  which  cannot  be  weighed  in 
material  balances,  nor  measured    by  material  standards  and 
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does  not  proceed  from  a  material  agent,  and  cannot  be  reeolved 
into  material  motions ;  and  because  we  find  that  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  things  which  science  busies  itself  in  examining, 
wbellier  we  call  them  worke  of  nstore  or  of  art,  lies  not  in  the 
things  themselTea,  but  in  thtir  relations  to  tliat  thinking  ageiKrr 
which  formed  them  and  is  the  author  of  what  they  seem  to  da 
Let  him  who  doubts  the  {xopositioa  expUun  to  himself,  the 
meaning  of  the  looomotave  and  its  motions  witbout  refemsg 
them  to  the  mind  of  man ;  and  when  he  can  bring  us  a  rational 
explanation  of  them  in  terms  drawn  from  the  vocabulary  of 
matter  and  force  alone,  let  him  afterwards  t^  ua,  if  he  will, 
about  the  material  origin  of  thought  Meantime,  finding  in 
the  known  agency  of  mind  in  nature  a  clearly  defined  mode 
of  causation  by  the  action  of  mind  using  matter  and  its  forc«8 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes,  and  remembering  that 
science  teaohee  the  uniformity  of  nature,  we  shall  feel  bound  bj 
the  teachings  of  science  itself  to  adhere  to  that  oldest  and  most 
deeply  rooted  of  scientific  belie&,  that  Mind  and  not  Matter 
is  the  great  fact  and  the  moving  power  in  nature ;  and  that 
God  is  the  author  of  the  works  of  nature,  not  by  the  ezenion 
of  blind  force,  but  by  the  power  of  thought,  according  to  die 
counsels  of  hie  will 
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AxncLE  v.— OF  SELF-CONSCIOIJSNBSS. 

BY  CHARLES  S.   GBINNELL. 

Before  proceeding  ^ith  what  I  have  to  say  upon  self-con- 
sciousness, I  wish  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  reader 
about  the  way  in  which  I  approach  the  subject  My  motive  is 
not  controversial.  It  is  not  ray  object  to  defend  or  to  attack 
any  school  or  any  opinion.  I  wish  to  form  an  opinion  of  my 
own,  and  whatever,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  mav  agree  or 
disagree  with  one  or  another  side  is,  in  either  of  those  aspects, 
merely  incidental  to  my  purpose  to  come  to  a  sound  conclusion 
concerning  what  is  true.  Consequently,  for  the  examination 
of  self-consciousness  I  lay  down  no  rules,  metaphysical  or  logi- 
cal, and  I  reserve  no  doctrines  of  science  or  theology.  To  be- 
gin with  a  system  would  not  be  to  seek,  or  to  appreciate  when 
given,  the  primitive  &ct8,  whatever  they  may  be,  upon  which 
any  systematic  view  that  I  shall  acquire  must  depend.  To  be 
sure,  as  Schleiermacher*  said  in  criticizing  Des  Cartes,  one 
needs  to  stand  in  the  historic  line  and  to  use  the  results  of  the 
progress  of  others ;  and  I  am  not  so  absurd  as  to  ignore  such 
necessary  relations  and  such  evident  advantagea  But  the 
most  unpretending  thinkers,  nevertheless,  themselves  constitute 
their  particular  part  of  the  historic  line,  and  the  worth  to  them 
and  their  successors  of  the  methods  and  convictions  of  others 
must  be  largely  determined  by  their  own  original  thought  I 
should  despair  of  getting  clean  &xsta  if  I  borrowed  the  fashion 
of  any  other  man's  thinking.  The  difficulties  of  such  a  begin- 
ning I  feel,  but  they  are  real  and  must  be  met  Even  moral 
considerations  must  be  put  aside,  and  the  search  for  what  is  or 
is  not  to  be  discovered  to  be  true  must  be  undertaken  at  the 
risk  of  every  interest,  external  and  internal,  of  the  individual 
who  makes  it  Whatever  may  be  the  inherited  or  acquired 
tendencv  of  his  mind,  and  the  intellectual  and  social  atmbs- 
phere  about  him,  he  must  ignore  all  the  probable  and  possible 
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results  of  what  his  conclusions  may  be,  and  seek  what  facts 
he  can  find  simply  to  know  them  as  truths.  Until  his  ooncla- 
sions  are  reached  he  should  be  indifferent  to  what  they  may  be, 
and  not  until  he  has  definitely  settled  upon  his  conyictious  in 
philosophy  should  he  distract  his  attention  and  disturb  his 
judgment  by  discussing  their  consequences  in  society.  Tbej 
who  will  not  pursue  this  course  are  not  of  the  refined  t^nper 
which  psychology  requires,  a  philosophical  spirit  analogous  to 
the  childlikeness  recognized  as  essential  to  entrance  into  another 
sphere.  And  it  may  be  added,  to  prevent  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  score  of  morals,  such  as  are  fit  to  pursue  the  course  de- 
scribed will  do  it,  as  their  predecessors  have  done  their  think- 
ing, with  due  regard  meanwhile  to  whatever  state  of  affairs  mar 
surround  them.  Or,  to  use  a  vulgar  maxim  with  an  esoteric 
interpretation,  they  will  think  twice  before  they  act,  thinking 
first  as  philosophers,  what  niay  be,  or  is,  true ;  thinking  next 
as  men  who,  even  during  their  doubts,  are  something  more  than 
philosophers,  what  is  expedient  for  the  healthy  life  of  them- 
selves and  the  community,  without  a  regard  for  which  sound 
philosophy  would  be  rendered  impossible  and  even  the  most 
popular  superficially  moral  and  pretentiously  religious  efforts 
for  universal  improvement  would  be  vain.  The  relevancy  of 
these  preliminary  remarks  to  what  follows  will  be  evident  to 
such  as  try  to  live  the  life  in  which  speculative  opinions  be- 
come of  importanca  But  if  to  any  it  seem  superfluous  for  one 
who  is  about  to  express  a  prevailing  opinion  to  begin  with  a 
declaration  of  mental  freedom,  they  need  to  be  reminded  that, 
in  order  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  every  one  must  state  his 
point  of  view  ;  and  that  without  such  genuine  declarations  on 
the  part  of  those  who  freely  reach  generally  received  opinions, 
they  would  not  necessarily  be  understood  to  belong  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  all  honest  thinkers  of  whatever  conclusions,  the 
truthful  influence  of  which  fellowship  is  so  much  needed  amid 
the  strife  of  partisans ;  and  some  readers  might  fall  into  the 
error  of  supposing  freedom  to  be  in  the  sole  possession  of  one 
or*another  party. 

The  question — Are  actual  phenomena  known  to  have  essen- 
tial being  ?  or.  Is  Being  known  ? — which  both  Spencer  and 
Hamilton  would  have  us  believe  to  have  been  finally  answered 
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by  Kant  in  the  negative,  is,  nevertheless,  still  asked  as  natur- 
ally as  before  by  many  a  philosopher,  and  answered  as  natur- 
ally in  the  affirmativa  "Being  is  not  known;  only  phe- 
noma  are  known,''  say  the  school  of  Kant  and  the  empiricists  \ 
with  CJomte.  Being  is  known  with  its  phenomena,  say  we. 
This  general  statement,  however,  is  not  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  philosophy  of  the  Absolute ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
to  be  defined  according  to  my  most  concrete  experience. 

What  1  mean  can  only  be  explained  by  beginning  with  what 
must  be  the  commencement  of  all  sound  philosophy — psy- 
chology—and within  psychology  by  beginning  with  self-con- 
sciousness ;  for  the  claim  that  one  knows  anything  needs  the 
warrant  of  a  knowledge  of  him  who  knowa  Consciousness 
proper  I  define  to  be  simply  the  knowledge  of  self  in  its  various 
states.  I  am  conscious  of  the  Ego ;  I  am  not  conscious  of  the 
non-Ego.  My  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  non-Ego 
comes  through  perception,  not  through  what  I  have  defined  as 
consciousness ;  and  any  conception  of  an  absolute  Ego  it  is  not 
within  my  present  purpose  to  consider.  Consciousness,  then,  in 
my  use  of  the  term,  means  only  self-consciousness.  And  in 
asserting  that  I  am  conscious  of  myself,  I  mean  that  J  have  an 
intuition  of  my  own  being,  an  immediate,  original  knowledge  of 
the  entity  which,  phenomena  and  essence,  I  find  to  be  myself. 
By  the  words  my  oum  Being  I  intend  to  signify  that  which  I 
unconditionally  and  invariably  find,  whenever  I  am  conscious, 
to  be  permanently  adequate  to  the  production  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  my  actual  experience,  under  whatever  conditions 
those  phenomena  may  be  produced.  When  using  the  term 
Being  in  such  a  general  statement  as  Being  is  known,  I  intend 
to  include  under  the  one  word  both  the  self  of  which  I  am 
immediately  conscious,  and  whatever  besides  myself  there  may 
be  which  I  infer  from  my  intuition  of  my  own  being  and  from 
my  perception  of  phenomena  not  of  my  own  being  to  be  per- 
manently adequate  to  the  production  of  those  phenomena.  My 
knowledge  of  my  own  being  I  am  obKged,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  to  call  absolute,  with  the  hope  that  this  will  be  understood 
if  I  explain  that  it  neither  implies  with  Fichte,  a  knowledge  of 
an  absolute  Ego,  nor  is  intended  to  assert  that  I  know  all  that 
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is  ever  to  be  known  about  myself,  bat  means  that  so  far  as  I 
am  a  self,  and  know  it,  there  is  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that 
fact  without  condition,  limitation,  relation,  or  dependence; 
This  intuitive  knowledge  of  self  as  a  being  is  withoat  condition^ 
for,  although  it  is  preceded  in  time  bj  the  growth  of  the  body, 
when  at  last  self -consciousness  comes  it  is  unchangeable ;  it  is 
without  limitation,  for  the  simple  idea  of  self  is  evidentlj  ex- 
haustive ;  it  is  without  relation,  for,  according  to  the  above 
definition,  I  am  not  conscious  of  self  as  distinguished  from  the 
not-self,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  conscious  of  self  positively, 
without  regard  to  the  not-self.  This  will  be  explained  more 
fully  in  the  sequel  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Hamiltoa 
Finally,  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  self  is  without  dependence, 
for,  whatever  view  of  causation  may  be  involved  in  my  doc- 
trine of  self-consciousness,  all  that  we  have  to  consider  at 
present  is  the  conscious  &ct  that,  so  soon  as  I  know  myself  to 
be,  I  know  this  knowledge  to  be  of  my  own  original  motion. 
I  myself,  being  a  concrete  Ego,  cause  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  and  this  intuitive  knowledge  of  my  being  is  the  evi- 
dence that  I  am,  in  this  respect,  an  independent  cause  upon 
whatever  cause  or  causes  my  being  depends.  The  knowledge 
of  self,  then,  in  which  I  have  defined  consciousness  to  consist, 
may  itself  be  defined  as  an  absolute  relation  between  essence 
and  actuality,  or  between  being  and  the  action  of  being,  by 
which  absolute  relation  between  the  concrete  thing,  sd^  and 
its  concrete  experience,  consciousness,  the  noumenon  is  im- 
mediately evident  in,  and  evidently  identical  with,  even  if 
not  exhausted  by,  its  phenomena. 

In  this  connection  I  may  quote  the  '*  rule  of  true  psychologi- 
cal analysis  "  laid  down  by  Cousin,  according  to  which  I  have 
acted,  while  dissenting  from  the  author  s  conclusions.  "  Before 
passing,"  he  says,  "  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  an  idea,  a 
notion,  a  belief^  any  principle  whatever,  the  actual  characters 
of  this  idea,  this  notion,  this  belief,  this  principle,  must  have 
been  a  long  time  studied  and  well-established,  with  the  firm 
resolution  of  not  altering  them  under  any  pretext  whatever  in 
wishing  to  explain  them.''*    To  this  may  be  added  a  precau- 

*  LectweB  on  ^  Ihte,  ^  BeatUifid,  <uid  ^  Good.    Tranalated  by  0.  W.  Wigiit 
N.  T.,  1861.    Note,  p.  63. 
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tion  which  I  think  might  well  be  heeded  by  tfainkere  of  all 
schools,  even  of  those  who  are  averse  to  ontology  and  most  im- 
patient of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  metaphysicians,  namely : 
that  each  person  should  speak  for  himself  idone  when  giving 
the  testimony  of  self-consciousness,  and  avoid  the  besetting 
philosophical  sin  of  mistaking  one's  own  consciousness  for  that 
of  all  mankind.  Accordingly,  in  my  interpretation  of  my  own 
consciousness  I  shall  not  pretend  to  speak  for  others,  nor  do  I 
deny  that  I  may  be  mistaken,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  claim 
infidlibility  in  an  investigation  into  that  very  claim  among  other 
daims.  But  in  ardet  to  give  these  admissions  any  value  in  the 
discussion,  it  is  requisite  that  I  insist — ^and  here  I  differ  from  all 
sceptics — I  insist  upon  the  present  testimony  of  my  conscious- 
ness as  evidence  upon  which  I  can  rely  as  not  only  actually 
veracious  as  most  phenomenologists  would  grant,  but  absolutely 
true  in  the  sense  above  set  forth. 

To  begin  then,  we  must  begin  with  the  banner.  1  think 
with  Des  Cartes  that  I  am.  I  try  with  him  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  thought,  but  finding  it  necessary  to  think  that  I  am, 
howflioever  I  may  explain  the  fact  or  whether  I  can  explain  it 
or  not,  I  return  with  Des  Cartes  to  the  belief  that  I  am.  But 
I  do  not  accept  his  formula  cogito  ergo  suniy  for  although  the 
context  of  his  writings  where  that  formxda  is  used  shows  that 
Des  Cartes*  probably  intended  no  argument  by  the  ergo,  and 
simply  meant  to  express,  without  giving  a  reason,  the  inevita- 
ble fact — I  who  think  am,  or  I  who  experience  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness,  know  in  that  experience,  or  in  those  phenom- 
ena, or  in  that  actual  consciousness  that  I  have  essential  being, 
yet  the  ergo  is  misleading.  I  give  no  reason  for  my  being,  I 
simply  find  that  I  am ;  and  this  knowledge  is  my  ultimate 
thought,  my  first  principle.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  because 
I  think,  although  the  believing  which  I  do  is  a  thinking  of 
mine,  nor  am  I  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  I  think 
that  I  am  because  I  think  I  am.  It  is  true  that  my  selfcon- 
soiousness  which  I  express  by  the  words  /am  is  a  thought,  but 
this  thought  is  not  a  reason  for  the  &ct  of  which  it  is  the  con- 
sciousness ;  it  simply  expresses  that  fact,  or  is  the  actual  form 

*Prineiponm  FhOoBophiM  Part  Frma,  YII,  et  seq.;  Diatmiatio  de  Methodo^ 
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of  its  essential  being  thus  acting  in  intuition.  I  am  lookiDg 
for  ultimate  facts,  and  if  I  found  a  reason  for  what  I  had  sup* 
posed  to  be  an  ultimate  fact  I  should  take  that  reason  as  a  fact 
beyond  what  I  had  imagined  to  be  the  limits  of  my  thinking, 
and  no  longer  regard  its  consequent  as  ultimate.  In  that  case  I 
should  agree  with  Kant  that "  I  am  unable  to  determine  my  own 
existence  as  that  of  a  spontaneous  being  ....  I  am  only 
able  to  represent  to  myself  the  spontaneity  of  my  thought"* 
But  I  explain  the  action  of  my  mind  by  the  fundamental  fiict 
of  its  being,  the  knowledge  of  which  truth  I  find  to  be  essen- 
tial to  all  such  action.  And  with  reference  to  the  Kantian  view 
I  will  quote  a  very  sensible  observation  of  Deberweg's:  "The 
distinction  of  truth  in  the  ^empirical'  and  in  the  ^transceo- 
dental '  sense,  which  is  valid  of  sense-perception,  can  only  be 
applied  by  a  false  analogy  to  intemid  perception.  There  is 
meaning  not  only  in  seeking  to  know  what  are  the  external, 
but  also  what  are  the  internal  conditions  of  the  origin  of  a 
mental  act ;  but  when  the  mental  image  as  such  is  the  object 
of  my  apprehension,  there  is  no  meaning  in  seeking  to  distin- 
guish its  existence  in  my  consciousness  (in  me)  fi*om  its  exist- 
ence out  of  my  consciousness  (in  itself) ;  for  the  object  appre- 
hended is,  in  this  case,  one  which  does  not  even  exist,  as  the 
objects  of  external  perception  do,  in  itself  outside  my  con- 
sciousness. It  exists  only  within  me.f  Beverse  the  Cartesian 
formula,  omit  its  argumentative  form,  and  add  to  it  thus :  Sum^ 
coyiians^  sentiens^  volens.  This  expresses  the  fact  upon  which  I 
insist  as  present  in  my  consciousness  now  and  so  far  back  as  I 
can  remember.  I  cannot  get  behind  myself.  As  I  exaroiae 
all  my  various  states  of  mind,  I  go  along  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  in  one  as  in  the  other,  until  now  at  the  end  of  the  series 
the  Ego  faces  the  Ego ;  I  know  me,  or  I  am  simply  conscious 
of  myself.  Like  the  string  of  a  necklace  which  has  no  ends,  a 
circle  of  thread  joined  everywhere  together,  but  on  which  one 
can  begin  at  any  bead  to  count  the  whole  number  and  can  go 
round  until  he  comes  to  the  point  on  the  string  just  oppcisite 


*  OriUque  of  Pnare  Reamm^  translated  by  Meiklejoha,  Bohn's  Lib.,  1871,  p.  96; 
KarWs  SamTntliche  Werker,  herausgeg.  von  G.  Hartanstein,  1867,  Dritter  Bd.  & 
130. 

f  System  of  LogiCf  translated  by  Lindsay,  London,  1871,  p.  86. 
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the  point  from  which  he  started,  but  which  is  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  point,  so  in  a  full  and  perfect  sense  I,  who 
begin,  with  self-consciousness  and  go  through  the  many  thoughts 
which  I  think,  in  my  search  for  the  end  of  my  thoughts  return 
to  the  beginning,  where  I  thought  and  think  simply  of  myself, 
not  because  I  think,  but  because  I  am  who  think,  and  thinking 
know  I  am. 

This  familiar  discovery  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  the  logical  preparation  of  the  rules  of  necessity,  univer- 
sality, persistence,  and  inconceivability  of  the  opposite  or  any 
such  generalizations,  to  come  to  the  knowledge  that  I  am,  or  ^ 
exist  To  begin  with  such  rules  is  to  begin  with  a  theory  of 
some  sort  formed  on  no  matter  what  induction,  even  though  it 
may  have  been  formed  by  another  who  began  with  this  very 
same  psychological  self-examination  with  which  we  have  begun. 
If  the  logical  rules  of  other  thinkers  are  to  be  concluded  from 
our  thoughts,  then  we  shall  get  them  when  they  belong  to  us 
as  results  of  our  progress,  made  of  course  by  the  assistance 
of  the  masters,  but  until  then  we  have  nothing  to  draw  from 
them  for  our  own  convictions.  If  I  find  any  fact  to  be  neces- 
sary, I  shall  learn  from  that  the  idea  of  necessity  ;  if  I  find  any 
fact  persistent,  I  shall  learn  from  that  the  idea  of  persistence  ; 
if  I  find  any  fact  whose  opposite  I  am  unable  to  conceive,  I 
shall  learn  from  that  the  idea  of  the  test  of  the  inconceivability 
of  the  opposite ;  and  if  I  shall  come  to  such  a  generalization 
as  the  assertion  of  any  fact's  universality,  I  shall  have  enough 
to  do  to  take  care  of  that  claim  without  undertaking  to  borrow 
such  a  burden.  Indeed  I  do  find  in  the  ultimate  character  of 
my  self -consciousness  most  of  these  features.  My  intuition  of 
my  being  is  necessary ;  I  can  not  avoid  it :  it  is  persistent ;  I  am 
never  conscious  without  it :  and  whatever  I  think,  I  think  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly  that  I  am ;  its  opposite  is  inconceivable  to 
me,  whatever  others  may  be  able  to  conceive  about  ma  I  can 
not  conceive  of  myself  as  not  being  what  1  am,  or  in  other 
words,  I  am  unable  to  think  of  my  real  self,  as  nothing.  To 
think  I  was  not,  would  be  to  know  that  I  was  while  thinking 
that  I  was  not  Logic  is  required  for  systems  of  thought,  but 
not  to  find  the  facts  which  the  systems  try  to  explain,  and 
from  whose  essential  nature  in  its  actual  manifestation  logic  is 
learned. 
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Opposed  to  the  abeolate  knowledge  of  self  just  set  forth  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  all  our  knowledge,  well  known 
as  advocated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.     '*  All  our  knowledge 
is  only  relative,"    «    .    he  says,  *^ .    .    .    Because  existence 
is  not  cognizable  absolutely  and  in  itself,  but  only  in  spedal 
modesi"  eta    Again,  "  in  so  fiir  as  mind  is  the  common  name 
for  the  states  of  knowing,  feeling,  desiring,  etc,  of  which  I  am 
couseious,  it  is  only  the  name  for  a-  certain  series  of  connected 
phenomena    or   qualities,   and   consequently  expresses  only 
what  is  known.    But  in  so  &r  as  it  denotes  that  subject  or  snb- 
stance  in  which  the  phenomena  of  knowing,  willing,  eta,  inhere 
-^-^something  behind  or  under  these  phenomena — ^it  expresses 
what,  in  itself  or  in  its  absolute  existence,  is  unknown."* 
But  what  Hamilton  calls  the  mind  ^'  in  itself "  is  not  merely 
unknown;  it  is  an  unnecessary  creature  of  the  imagination. 
By  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  I  know  my  mind  as  itself; 
I  do  not  know  all  about  it,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is,  or  has  being, 
and  that  being  acts  in  the  revelation  of  itself  in  self-consdoos- 
ness,  my  knowledge  of  self  is  real  and  absoluta     This  intuition 
could  be  called  relative  only  in  the  sense  that,  in  oomparisoD 
with  absolute  ignorance,  the  idea  of  which  is  relative  to  abso- 
lute knowledge,  it  is  the  latter.    And  here  I  quote  with  pleas- 
ure the  words  of  Br.  McCosh,  who  expresses  with  simfdicity 
and  clearness  the  belief  which  I  maintain.     "  The  connectioo 
between  thought  and  existence,"  he  says,  ^'  is  involved  in  our 
knowlec^e  of  self  as  existing,  rather  than  that  the  knowledge 
of  self  issues  from  the  perception  of  the  connection  between 
thought  and  personal  existenca    ....     We  gase  at  onee 
on  the  mind  thinking,  imagining,  feeling,  resolving.     .... 
But  let  it  be  carefully  observed  tiiat  this  knowledge  is  not  of 
an  abstract  being,  or  substance,  or  of  an  Ego,  or  of  an  easoioe, 
but  of  the  concrete  self  in  the  particular  state  in  which  it  may 
be,  with  the  particular  thoughts,  sensations,  or  purposes  which 
it  may  be  entertaining  at  the  time.    .    .    .    The  existence  of 
self  is  a  position  to  be  assumed,  and  not  to  be  proven.    It  does 
not  need  proof^  and  no  proof  should  be  offered ;  no  mediate 
evidence  could  possiby  be  clearer  than  the  truth  which  it  is 
brought  to  support"  f 

*  LeetureB  <m  Metaphyiies,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1859,  y6L  i,  pp.  148, 138. 
f  The  MmUanB  oflSkt  JTfnd;  N.  T.,  1869,  pp.  131,  184, 128, 130. 
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A  brief  comparisoa  of  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  perception 
with  that  which  I  have  already  suggested  will  serve  to  bring 
out  still  more  clearly  my  view  of  consciousness.  "How  is 
it  possible,"  writes  Hamilton,  "that  we  can  be  conscious  of 
an  operation  of  perception  unless  consciousness  be  coextensive 
with  that  act;  and  how  can  it  be  coextensive  with  that 
act  and  not  also  conversant  with  its  object?"*  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  possible ;  I  am  simply  looking  for  the  facts, 
which  do  not  support  Hamilton's  definition  of  consciousness  as 
coextensive  with  our  knowledge  The  facts  are  these :  In  con- 
sciousness, as  I  have  defined  it,  I  know  that  I  am,  and  what  I 
am ;  in  perception  I  know  what  is  not  I,  in  so  far  as  its  phe- 
nomena are  perceived  by  me,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  as 
I  know  what  I  am.  I  am  conscious  of  my  own  being,  but  I 
,  am  not  conscious  of  other  being ;  I  perceive  its  phenomena  and 
infer  it  to  be.  If,  for  instance,  I  perceive  a  book,  I  know  that 
perception,  not,  as  Hamilton  asserts,  through  knowing  the  book, 
for  my  knowing  the  book  is  that  perception,  and  while  my  per- 
ception is  in  consciousness,  the  book  is  not  in  consciousness. 
I  am  conscious,  not  of  the  book,  but  of  perceiving  the  book. 
I  would  apply  Hamilton's  law  of  Parsimony  to  his  own  doc- 
trina  This  law  is  "  That  no  fact  be  assumed  as  a  fact  of  con- 
sciousness but  what  is  ultimate  and  simple."  As  an  instance 
of  an  ultimate  and  simple  fact  he  gives  "  the  distinction  of  the 
Ego  and  the  non-Ega"  But  the  ultimate  and  simple  fact  of 
consciousness,  as  I  define  it,  is  the  Ego  knowing  itself.  My 
intuition  of  my  own  being  is  not  a  distinction  between  what 
I  am  and  what  I  am  not ;  it  has  no  n^ative  character ;  it  is  a 
simple,  positive  assertion — ^I  am.  My  perception  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  material  being  is  not  the  perception  of  a  distinction 
between  what  is  myself  and  not  myself,  but  simply  a  positive 
knowledge  of  what  is  perceived  as  such.  After  I  have  experi-  ^^^ 
enced  both  the  perception  of  the  not-self  and  the  consciousness 
of  self,  I  compare  these  two  acts  of  knowledge  and  make  the 
distinction  with  which  Hamilton  starts.  This  view  is  similar 
to  Beid's  doctrine,  to  which  Hamilton  answers  that  "  the  knowl- 
edge of  opposites  is  ona"  But  they  are  not  known  to  be  op- 
posites  until  each  is  known  as  itself.  The  precise  moments  of 
Buch  knowledge  and  comparison  I  cannot  fix.     I  doubt  if  the 

*  Lectures^  voL  i,  p.  228. 
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infant,  when  it  first  perceives  the  light,  is  conscious  of  itself  as 
itself  When  a  person  first  becomes  clearly  conscious  of  self 
he  has  then  already  experienced  the  phenomena  of  the  not-sel^ 
but  his  self-consciousness,  while  following  the  previous  experi- 
ence, is  not  what  it  finally  becomes  in  virtue  of  a  negative  dis- 
tinction, but  in  consequence  of  the  positive  self-assurauoe  of 
self  to  self  that  self  exists.  I  admit  that  n^ative  distinctioDs 
serve  to  clarify  self-consciousness,  but  that  is  not  equivalent  to 
furnishing  it. 

Among  the  difficulties  raised  upon  the  distinction  between 
the  Ego  and  the  non-Ego  as  the  foundation  of  consciousness 
aire  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer : 

"  The  conception  of  a  state  of  consciousness  implies  the  con- 
ception of  an  existence  which  has  the  state.  When,  on  decom- 
posing certain  of  our  feelings,  we  find  them  formed  of  minute 
shocks,  succeeding  one  another  with  different  rapidities  and  in 
different  combinations;  and  when  we  conclude  that  all  oar 
feelings  are  probably  formed  of  such  units  of  consciousness 
variously  combined,  we  are  still  obliged  to  conceive  this  unit 
of  consciousness  as  a  change  wrought  by  some  force  in  some- 
thing. No  effort  of  imagination  enables  us  to  think  of  a  shock, 
however  minute,  except  as  undergone  by  an  entity.  We  are 
compeUed,  therefore,  to  postulate  a  substance  of  mind  that  is 
affected  before  we  can  think  of  its  affections.  But  we  can  form 
no  notion  of  a  substance  of  mind  absolutely  divested  of  attri- 
butes connoted  by  the  word  substance  ;  and  all  such  attributes 
are  abstracted  from  our  experiences  of  material  phenomena. 
Expel  from  the  conception  of  mind  every  one  of  those  attri- 
butes by  which  we  distinguish  an  external  something  from  an 
external  nothing,  and  the  conception  of  mind  becomes  nothing. 
If  to  escape  this  difficulty  we  repudiate  the  expression  *  state  of 
consciousness,'  and  call  each  indecomposible  feeling  '  a  con- 
sciousness,' we  merely  get  out  of  one  difficulty  into  another. 
A  consciousness,  if  not  the  state  of  a  thing,  is  itself  a  thing. 
And  as  many  different  consciousnesses  as  there  are,  so  many 
different  things  there  are.  How  shall  we  think  of  these  so 
many  independent  things,  having  their  differential  characters, 
when  we  have  excluded  all  conceptions  derived  from  external 
phenomena  ?     We  can  think  of  entities  that  differ  fix)m  one 
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another  and  from  nonentity,  only  by  bringing  into  our 
thongbts  the  remembrance  of  entities  which  we  distinguished 
as  objective  and  material  Again,  how  are  we  to  conceive 
these  consciousaesses  as  either  being  changed  one  into  another, 
or  as  being  replaced  one  by  another?  We  cannot  do  this 
without  conceiving  of  cause,  and  we  know  nothing  of  cause 
save  as  manifested  in  existences  we  class  as  material — either 
our  own  bodies  or  surrounding  things. 

See  then  our  predicament  We  can  think  of  matter  only  in 
terms  of  mind  We  can  think  of  mind  only  in  terms  of  matter. 
When  we  have  pushed  our  explorations  of  the  first  to  the 
uttermost  limit,  we  are  referred  to  the  second  for  a  final  answer; 
and  when  we  have  got  the  final  answer  of  the  second  we  are 
referred  back  to  the  first  for  an  interpretation  of  it  We  find 
the  value  of  x  in  terms  of  y,  then  we  find  the  value  of  y  in 
terms  of  x ;  and  so  we  might  continue  forever  without  coming 
nearer  to  a  solution.  The  antithesis  of  subject  and  object, 
never  to  be  transcended  while  consciousness  lasts,  renders 
impossible  all  knowledge  of  that  Ultimate  Beality,  in  which 
subject  and  object  are  united"* 

Mr.  Spencer  here  offers  us  this  alternative :  *'  A  consciousness, 
if  not  the  state  of  a  thing,  is  itself  a  thing."  But  we  are  not 
confined  to  this  alternative ;  we  may  hold  as  before  that  a  con- 
sciousness is  a  thing  in  a  stata  And  when  Mr.  Spencer  asks 
bow  we  shall  think  of  these  things,  I  reply  as  I  replied  to 
Hamilton,  from  whom  Mr.  Spencer  derives  so  many  of  his 
metaphysical  difficulties,  I  do  not  know  how  I  think  of  them  ; 
but  I  know  that  I  do  think  of  them,  that  I  know  myself  in  my 
various  states  of  mind  Mr.  Spencer's  test  of  truth  is :  Jirstj 
the  conceivability  of  a  proposition ;  second,  its  indissolubility ; 
third,  the  inconceivability  of  the  opposite,  which  is  the  negative 
form  of  the  indissolubility.  Now  when  I  know  I  am,  I  do 
not  think  of  mind  in  terms  of  matter,  for  as  I  have  already 
shown.  I  got  my  idea  of  the  being  of  matter  from  my  immedi- 
ate knowledge  of  the  being  of  mind.  I  can  conceive  then  of 
myself  as  an  entity.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  this  knowledge  is  persistent  and  indissolubla  In 
the  third  place,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 

*  The  Principles  of  Psychology ^  N.  Y.,  1872,  yol  i,  pp.  626-7. 
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that  I  do  not  exist  According  to  Mr.  Spencer's  test  of  troth, 
then,  m J  knowledge  that  I  am  a  thing  in  one  or  another  state, 
a  thinking,  feeling,  wiUing  person,  is  correct  And  instead  of 
there  being  in  consciousness  what  ^)enoer  claims  with  Hamil- 
ton that  there  is,  the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  never  to 
be  transcended  while  consciousness  lasts,  and  rendering  impos- 
sible all  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  reality  in  which  subject 
and  object  are  united ;  there  is  in  consciousness  simply  the  one 
fact  with  which  we  started,  the  self — or  ego — alone,  in  which, 
by  which,  from  which,  and  through  which  I  know  the  reality 
of  my  being,  and  haying  learned  the  fact  of  being  there,  am 
able  to  infer  it  as  elsewhere,  on  grounds  which  Mr.  Spencer 
lacks  to  be  sure  that  it  is  anywhere.  Indeed,  when  Mr.  Spencer 
speaks  of  an  ^'ultimate  reality"  he  explicitly  announces  a 
fact  which  he  implicitly  assumes  as  known  throughout  his  rea- 
soning. His  belief  in  an  ^  unknown  reality,"  like  Hamilton's 
''  &ith,"  really  means  that  he  knows  phenomena  to  be  apparent 
being,  and,  as  the  Bev.  James  Martineau*  has  ably  shown, 
Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  that  all  our  knowledge  is  relative  im- 
plies a  knowledge  of  the  correlative  absolute  to  the  extent  of 
its  relation  to  our  knowledge. 

Opposed  to  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  that  '^we  can  think  of 
mind  only  in  terms  of  matter,'*  is  John  Stuart  Mill's  assertion 
that  ^'memory  and  expectation  have  no  equivalent  in  matter." 
{An  Exam.  (^  Sir  W,  HamiUon^a  Philosaphy,  4th  edition,  Lon- 
don, 1872,  p.  260.)  And  it  is  in  the  facts  of  memory  and 
expectation  that  Mill  finds  '*  the  intrinsic  difficulties  which  no 
one  has  been  able  to  remove"  from  the  psychological  theory  bj 
which  Mill  reduced  matter  to  ^*  a  permanent  possibility  of  sen- 
sation," and  attempted  to  resolve  mind  into  ^*a  series  of  feelings 
with  a  background  of  possibilities  of  feeling."  Although,  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  work  referred  to,  Mill  with  his  usual 
candor  confessed  his  failure, — ^'  I  do  not  profess  to  have  ade- 
quately accounted  for  the  belief  in  mind"  (p.  261);  his 
attempt  serves  to  bring  out  more  vividly  the  truth  for  which 
we  are  seeking.  ^^  If,"  he  says,  .  .  .  '*  we  speak  of  the  mind 
as  a  series  of  feelings,  we  are  obliged  to  complete  the  statement 

*  Euaya,  FhHoaophieal  amd  TkeohgiaO,  Boston,  1866,  iq[>.  1S6-T. 
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by  calling  it  a  series  of  feelings  which  is  aware  of  itself  as  past 
and  futare;  and  we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  believing 
that  the  mind,  or  ego^  is  something  different  from  any  series  of 
feelings,  or  possibilities  of  them,  or  of  accepting  the  paradox, 
that  something  which  ex  hypotheai  is  but  a  series  of  feelings, 
can  be  aware  of  itself  aa  a  series."    (p.  248.) 

This  peculiar  difficulty,  however,  is  constructed  by  Mill 
himself  when  he  makes  the  above  alternative  The  mind  of 
which  I  am  conscious  is  neither  a  series  nor  something  different 
from  a  series.  I  am  not  a  seriesof  feelings,  or  possibilities  of  them, 
nor  am  I  who  feel  one  feeling  after  another,  different  from  the 
feelings  which  inhere  in  m&  If  I  were  not  conscious  of  my- 
self I  should  not  feel,  and  if  I  did  not  feel  I  should  not  be 
conscious  of  myself,  and  yet  it  would  be  an  incomplete  descrip- 
tion  of  consciousness  to  merge  the  ego  in  the  feelings  as  '^  a 
series,"  though  a  series  "aware  of  itself,"  whatever  that  might 
mean,  or  the  feelings,  in  the  ego  as  "  something  different  from 
any  series."  "The  truth  is,"  continues  Mill,  "that  we  are  here 
face  to  face  with  that  final  inezplicability,  at  which,  as  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  observes,  we  inevitably  arrive  when  we  reach  ulti- 
mate facts ;  and,  in  general,  one  mode  of  stating  it  only  appears 
more  incomprehensible  than  another,  because  the  whole  of 
human  language  is  accommodated  to  the  one  and  is  so  incon- 
gruous with  the  other,  that  it  cannot  he  expressed  in  any  terms 
which  do  not  deny  its  truth."    (p.  248.) 

Although  the  opinion  which  I  maintain  is  thus  accom- 
modated by  the  whole  of  human  language,  I  prefer  to  use 
Mr.  Mill's  words,  so  Cbut  as  they  go,  in  the  expression  of 
my  consciousness  of  self,  since  the  point  at  which  he  stops 
vrill  be  a  new  indication  of  what  I  hold  beyond.  "What- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  real  existence  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  in  Mind,  the  mind  is  only  known  to  itself  phe* 
nomenally,  as  the  series  of  its  feelings  or  consciousnesses. 
We  are  forced  to  apprehend  every  part  of  the  series  as  linked 
with  the  other  parts  by  something  in  common,  which  is  not  the 
feelings  themselves,  any  more  than  the  succession  of  the  feel- 
ings is  the  feelings  themselves ;  and  as  that  which  is  the  same 
in  the  first  as  in  the  second,  in  the  second  as  in  the  third,  in 
the  third  as  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  must  be  the  same  in  the 
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first  and  in  the  fiftieth,  this  oommon  element  is  a  permanent 
element  But  beyond  this  we  can  afEurm  nothing  of  it  except 
the  states  of  consciousness  themselves.  The  feelings  or  oon- 
sciousnesses  which  belong  or  have  belonged  to  it,  and  its  pos- 
sibilities of  having  more,  are  the  only  facts  there  are  to  be 
attested  of  self — the  only  positive  attributes,  except  perma- 
nence, which  we  can  ascribe  to  it"  (p.  268).  But  we  can  and 
do  ascribe  to  self  the  being  which  is  necessary  to  our  belief  in 
its  permanence ;  we  can  and  do  affirm  of  self  its  essential  being, 
without  which  we  should  lack  **  the  belief  of  reality,"  which 
leads  Mill  to  declare  that  '^  this  permanent  element "  "  must  be 
the  same  in  the  first  and  in  the  fiftieth '*  of  its  feelings.  "The 
real  stumbling  block,"  Mill  says,  "  is  perhaps  not  in  any  theory 
of  the  fact,  but  in  the  fact  itself"  But  it  is  his  theory  of  phe- 
nomenology and  the  relativity  of  all  human  knowledge  which 
inclines  Mill  to  find  in  the  absolute  knowledge  of  the  essential 
being  of  self  which  we  have  by  nature,  "  a  stumbling  block," 
instead  of  a  foundation  for  philosophy.  I  think  with  Mill  that 
''by  far  the  wisest  thing  we  can  do  is  to  accept  the  inexplica- 
ble fact,  without  any  theory  how  it  takes  place  "  (p.  248) ;  but 
it  is  not  to  assume  a  theory,  if  we  accept  self  not  merely,  with 
Mill,  as  ''the  inexplicable  tie  or  law"  among  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  but  also  as  it  naturally  asserts  itself,  as  a  being  causing 
and  knowing  phenomena,  and  regarding  itself  not  as  "a  stum- 
bling block  "  among  phenomena  but  as  a  reason  for  them. 

The  way  of  the  Berkeleian  is  usually  hard,  but  it  is  excep- 
tionally so  for  one  who  like  Mill  does  not  hold  to  Berkeley's 
strong  point,  but  doubts  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  that  "be- 
sides all  that  endless  variety  of  ideas  or  objects  of  knowledge, 
there  is  likewise  something  which  knows  or  perceives  them, 
and  exercises  divers  operations,  as  willing,  imagining,  remem- 
bering about  them.  This  perceiving,  active  being  is  what  I 
call  mind,  spirit^  soul,  or  myself.  By  which  words  I  do  not 
denote  any  one  of  my  ideas,  but  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from 
them,  wherein  they  exist,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  whereby 
they  are  perceived ;  for  the  existence  of  an  idea  consists  in 
being  perceived."* 

Berkeley,  Frinc^le$  of  Bum,  Knowly  Part  I. 
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The  phenomenon  of  self-consciousness,  wliicb  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton explained  by  a  nescient  faith,  which  Mr.  Spencer  explains 
by  a  faithful  nescience,  and  which  J.  S.  Mill  found  inexplica- 
ble on  account  of  ^'  the  fact  which  alone  necessitates  the  belief 
in  an  ego  .  .  the  fact  of  memory,"  for  expectation  he  held  to 
be  **  both  psychologically  and  logically  a  consequence  of  mem- 
ory "  (pp.  261-2),  is  treated  in  a  very  different  way  by  philoso- 
phers who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  ontology,  and  confine 
themselves  to  a  positivist  theory.  Mr.  Channcey  Wright,  in  a 
very  interesting  essay  ("Evolution  of  Self-Consciousness," 
North  American  Review^  April,  1873),  has  presented  a  theory 
of  the  animal  origin  of  self- consciousness,  in  which,  so  far  from 
sharing  Mill's  puzzle  with  memory,  he  uses  that  fact  where- 
with to  explain  self -consciousness,  according  to  the  theory  of 
evolution.  "Memory,"  says  Mr.  Wright,  "in  the  effects  of  its 
more  powerful  and  vivid  revivals  with  the  more  intelligent  ani- 
mals, and  especially  in  the  case  of  large-brained  man,  presents 
this  new  world "-—("  the  world  of  self-conscious,  intellectual 
activity  ") — "  in  which  the  same  faculties  of  observation,  anal- 
ysis, and  generalization,  or  those  employed  by  intelligent  beings 
in  general,  ascertain  the  marks  and  classes  of  phenomena 
strictly  mental,  and  divide  them,  as  a  whole  class  or  summum 
genus,  from  those  of  the  outward  world.  The  distinction  of 
subject  and  object  becomes  thus  a  classification  through  obser- 
vation and  analysis,  instead  of  the  intuitive  distinction  it  is 
supposed  to  be  by  most  metaphysicians."  If  we  ask:  what 
remembers?  the  question  is  considered  vain.  But  while  re- 
fraining from  that  point  at  present,  I  wish  to  state  in  passing, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  that  I  do  not  share  the 
common  idle  sentiment  against  evolution  as  a  pedigree,  that  in 
my  opinion,  if  I  am  descended  from  apes  it  is  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  the  apes,  and  the  only  trouble  worth  taking  about  them 
is  to  try  to  understand  them.  At  this  moment,  however,  I 
shall  offer  no  views  upon  that  subject,  and  I  propose  to  discuss 
only  a  few  points  among  the  many  important  matters  in  Mr. 
Wright's  essay. 

The  origin  of  self-consciousness  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Wright, 
to  be  as  follows : 

VOL.  xxxiii.  47 
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"As  floon,  then,  as  the  progress  of  animal  intelligence 
through  an  extension  of  the  range  in  its  powers  of  memory,  or 
in  revived  impressions,  together  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  vividness  of  these  impressions,  has  reached  a  oertain 
point  (a  progress  in  itself  useful,  and  therefore  likely  to  be 
secured  in  some  part  of  nature,  as  one  among  its  numeroos 
grounds  of  selection,  or  lines  of  advantage),  it  becomes  posa- 
ble  for  such  an  intelligence  to  fix  its  attention  on  a  vivid  out- 
ward sign,  without  losing  sight  oi,  or  dropping  out  of  distinct 
attention,  an  image  or  revived  impression,  ....  whatever 
the  character  of  this  outward  sign  may  be,  provided  the  repre- 
sentative image  or  inward  sign  still  retains,  in  distinct  con- 
sciousness,  its  power  as  such,  then  the  outward  sign  may  be 
consciously  recognized  as  a  substitute  for  the  inward  one,  and 
a  consciousness  of  simultaneous  internal  and  external  sugges- 
tion, or  significance,  might  be  realized ;  and  the  contrast  of 
thoughts  and  things,  at  least  in  their  power  of  suggesting  that 
of  which  they  may  be  coincident  signs,  could,  for  the  first  time, 
be  perceptible.  This  would  plant  the  germ  of  the  distinct- 
ively human  form  of  self-consciousness.*'    (pp.  255-6.) 

The  barbarous  man,  then,  who  was  somewhat  above  the  ani- 
mal in  whom  "  the  germ  of  the  distinctively  human  form  of 
self-consciousness "  had  appeared,  had  sensations;  remembered 
them ;  had  similar  sensations  at  another  time,  and  was  then 
conscious  of  three  things,— of  the  present  sensation,  of  his 
memory  of  the  past  sensation,  and  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
present  sensation  outside  and  the  memory  inside  as  two  signs 
of  the  past  sensation.  Thus  the  inside  phenomena  became 
classed  as  the  ego  or  subject,  and  the  outside  phenomena 
became  classed  as  the  non-ego  or  object  "  The  outward  sign, 
the  image,  or  inward  sign,  and  the  suggested  thought,  or  image, 
form  a  train,  like  a  train  which  might  be  wholly  within  the 
imagination."  (p.  258.)  Mr.  Wright  admits  that  "no  act  of 
self-consciousness,  however  elementary,  may  have  been  real- 
ized before  man's  first  self-conscious  act  in  the  animal  world 
yet  he  maintains  that  "  the  act  may  have  been  involved  poten- 
tially in  pre-existing  powers  or  causes,''  which  he  uses  as  equiv- 
alent to  "previous  phenomena."  (p.  247.)  Among  such  phe- 
nomena may  have  been  "a  form  of  self-consciousness  more 
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immediate  and  simply  than  the  intellectual  one,"  which  he 
thinks  is  apparently  realized  in  dumb  animala  ^*  They  proba- 
bly do  not  have,  or  have  only  in  an  indistinct  and  ineffective 
form,  the  intellectual  cognitions  of  cogito  and  sum  ;  but  having 
reached  the  cognition  of  a  contrast  in  subject  and  object  as 
causes  both  io  inward  and  outward  events,  they  have  already 
acquired  a  form  of  subjective  consciousness,  or  a  knowledge  of 
the  ego.  That  they  do  not,  and  cannot  name  it,  at  least  by  a 
general  name,  or  understand  it  by  the  general  name  of  '^I "  or 
ego  J  comes  from  the  absence  of  the  attributes  of  ego  which  con- 
stitute the  intellectual  self-consciousness."  (pp.  269-70.)  And 
with  man  "  the  language  of  gestures  may  .  .  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  the  realization  of  the  &culty  of  self-consciousness  in 
aU  that  the  metaphysician  regards  as  essential  to  it.  The  prim- 
itive man  might,  by  pointing  to  himself  in  a  meditative  atti- 
tude, have  expressed  in  effect  to  himself  and  others  the  ^I 
think.' "  (pp.  298-9.)  But  we  must  remember  that  the  theory 
of  evolution,  like  all  other  theories,  runs  more  smoothly  between 
the  greatest  difficulties  of  speculation  than  it  does  when  it 
reaches  them.  The  theory  of  evolution  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  explicable  development  of  known  powers,  but  also 
upon  its  mysterious  law  of  spontaneity^  which  evolutionists 
may  not  call  inexplicable,  but  which  they  do  not  explain,  and 
yet  to  which  they  have  to  resort  when  the  first  birds  that  fly 
begin  to  fly,  or  when  the  men  who  are  first  self-conscious 
begin  to  know  themselves.  When  we  ask  why  the  birds 
venture  upon  the  first  flight  of  all  birds,  or  why  men  first  of  all 
men  begin  to  be  self-conscious,  the  answer  is  not  that  there  is  a 
real  being  developing  its  powers  in  the  bird  or  in  the  man ;  on 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Wright  answers,  "  The  new  ones  are  related 
to  older  powers  only  as  accidentSj  so  far  as  the  special  services  of 
the  older  powers  are  concerned,  although,  from  the  more  gen- 
eral points  of  view  of  natural  law,  their  relations  to  older  uses 
have  not  the  character  of  accidents,  since  these  relations  are, 
for  the  most  part,  determined  by  universal  properties  and  laws, 
which  are  not  specially  related  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
living  beings."  (p.  246.)  In  other  words,  man  and  his  con- 
sciousness of  self  are,  when  regarded  individually,  accidental 
novelties  among  phenomena,  about  the  real  existence  of  which 
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he  is  accidentally  mistaken,  but  about  the  regular  appearance 
of  which,  *'  according  to  universal  properties  and  laws,"  be  is 
probably  on  the  whole  a  correct  believer,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  these  "  universal  properties  and  laws  "  are  not  specially 
related  to  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  needs 
and  conditions  of  any  living  beings.  Accordingly,  we  are  not 
self-conscious  because  we  are  real  beings,  but  because  in  our 
ancestors  there  came,  by  the  law  of  spontaneity  not  specially 
related  to  them,  a  self-consciousness  more  or  less  distinct 
among  the  other  phenomena  which  made  up  what  seemed  to 
their  barbarous  minds  to  be  real  existences,  and  we  have  inher- 
ited a  strong  tendency  to  their  erroneous  interpretation  of  this 
consciousness,  imagining  from  our  lack  of  power  of  analvsis 
that  we  really  are  what  we  know  we  are. 

But  the  fact  of  my  self  consciousness,  a  knowledge  of  my 
real  being  by  my  real-  being,  although  constituted  by  thoughts 
which  are  phenomena  to  me,  and  expressed  by  words  which 
are  phenomena  to  me  and  to  others,  this  fact  is  not  to  be  so 
easily  disposed  of  as  is  attempted  by  a  theory  of  phenomenal 
evolution,  which  no  more  accounts  for  the  idea  of  being  by  the 
use  of  the  words  spontaneity  and  '^  inheritance  of  tendency," 
than  the  word  Bible  accounts  for  the  authorship  of  the  several 
books  of  the  canon.  "When  evolutionists  say  "  spontaneity," 
they  merely  mean  it  is  so,  it  takes  place,  and  such  a  phenome- 
non we  cannot  account  for.  And  in  telling  us  how  eveDts 
occur  they  may  perhaps  be  on  the  whole  correct ;  at  all  events, 
it  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  criticize  thenL  But  wb^ 
Mr.  Wright  leaves  physical  evolution  and  takes  simple  phe- 
nomenal actuality  as  his  account  of  all  ontological  and  meta- 
physical truth,  he  fails  to  do  justice  even  to  spontaneity  by 
failing  to  do  justice  to  the  spontaneous  knowledge  of  self.  For 
spontaneity  which  can  give  such  a  result  amidst  evolution  thus 
explains  itself  in  man's  self-consciousness  as  being,  what  it 
seems  to  be,  the  ontological  &ct  in  psychology,  revealing  the 
true  meaning  of  the  life  of  the  highest  animal,  or  man,  who 
thus  directly  learns,  or  absolutely  knows,  that,  besides  being 
evolved  unconsciously  in  his  body,  he  is  an  involved  conscious 
self,  an  actual  and  essential  being.  But  Mr.  Wright  says  that 
^^  the  invention  of  noumena  to  account  for  ultimate  and  uni- 
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yersal  properties  and.  relations  in  phenomena  arises  from  no 
other  neceasity  than  the  action  of  a  desire  urged  beyond  the 
normal  promptings  of  its  power."  (p.  292.)  Rather,  we  reply, 
the  discovery  of  the  fact  of  being,  to  which  belong  ultimate  and 
universal  properties  and  relations  in  phenomena,  arises  from 
the  normal  necessity  of  real  being  to  develop  beyond  the  mere 
animal  promptings  of  its  power  into  the  human  consciousness 
of  self  as  the  reason  for  all  that  has  preceded  it  The  strength 
of  the  Phenomenologists,  represented  by  Mr.  Wright,  lies  in 
their  attack  upon  the  Natural  Realists,  who  admit  that  we  only 
know  phenomena,  and  claim  that  we  should  put  faith  in  nou> 
mena.  But  against  one  who  claims  to  know  in  the  phenomena 
of  mind  the  being  of  mind  also,  and  thence  to  infer  from  the 
phenomena  of  matter  the  being  of  matter,  howsoever  analysis 
may  present  material  forces  to  our  understanding,  the  idea 
of  being  having  sprung  from  the  immediate  knowledge  of  self, 
the  Phenomenologist  can  merely  disclaim  for  himself  any  such 
knowledge,  or  deny  the  probability  of  its  correctness,  and 
attempt  to  account  for  its  origin,  as  Mr.  Wright  admits,  "  on 
its  own  ground,  that  is,  dogmatically,  or  by  theory  "  (p.  250) 
by  phenomenal  evolution,  for  instance,  into  which  he  is  obliged 
to  introduce  a  mystery  certainly  no  less  than  the  absolute 
knowledge  of  self,  namely :  the  spontaneity  by  which  man  first  ' 
becomes  conscious  of  self,  the  readiness  with  which  he  makes 
the  mistake  of  believing  in  being,  and  the  persistence  with 
which  even  philosophers  cherish  this  oflfspring  of  the  barbarian 
mind. 

The  dilemma  between  the  empiricists  and  the  school  of  Kant 
concerning  self  consciousness  is — doubt  of,  or  faith  in  what  is 
not  absolutely  known ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  between  all 
the  deniers  of  an  absolute  knowledge  of  self  on  the  one  side, 
and  all  who  affirm  an  absolute  knowledge  of  self  on  the  other, 
lies  the  more  correct  dilemma — ignorance,  or  knowledge  of 
^ential  being  in  self-consciousness. 
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Aoticle  VI— "IS  SCHISM  A  NECBSSITY?" 

AN   OPEN    LETTER,   IN    FRIENDLY   REPLT,   TO    THE    REVEREND 

LEONARD  WOOLSEY  BACON,  M.A.,  ETC. 

ICt  Dbab  Ohbibtuv  Bbothie: 

Your  Letter,  addressed  to  me  in  the  New  Englaiideroi  April 
last,  deserved  an  earlier  notice.  I  will  not  waste  words  in  ex- 
plaining the  &ct  that  until  now  I  have  had  no  time  to  give  it 
the  attention  it  merita  I  feel  that  it  contains  much  which 
does  great  honor  to  its  writer ;  I  feel  thankfol  to  6od  for  the 
solemn  and  far-reaching  inquiry  suggested  by  its  title— "Is 
Schism  a  Necessity  ?"  But  it  is  a  great  question,  and  how 
shall  I  answer  it?  God  help  me  to  say  what  I  can  under  a 
deep  and  constant  sense  of  responsibUity  to  Him. 

It  is  a  good  token  that  such  a  question  is  not  only  pat  for- 
ward, in  the  New  Englander^  in  a  large  and  liberal  spirit,  but 
that,  in  the  same  spirit,  a  reply  is  admitted  into  its  pages  from 
the  pen  of  a  "  prelate"  who  believes  in  the  divine  origin  of  bis 
order,  and  who  has  never  been  backward  in  asserting  it 
Deeply  do  I  feel  that  such  liberality  imposes  on  me  the  doty 
of  saying  nothing  offensive,  and,  in  short,  of  doing  something 
less  negatively  to  freshen  an  old  subject,  and  to  present  it  in  a 
manner  entirely  free  from  the  old  quarrel  about  "Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  do  this.  In  some  respects  yon  bavaset 
me  an  example.  Yet  let  me  be  very  candid,  in  order  to  excuse 
my  serious  line  of  thought,  in  replying  to  a  letter  which  is 
often  very  merry,  if  not  in  fact  witty,  at  our  expense.  I  asked 
a  friend,  a  Presbyterian  pastor  of  great  respectability,  to  read 
your  letter  and  to  give  me  any  suggestion  that  might  occur  to 
him  as  to  the  kind  of  answer  it  would,  seem  to  require.  He 
gratified  me  by  complying  with  my  request,  but  he  dropped 
the  remark,  "  Some  of  the  points  are  meant  to  be  stinging." 
Such,  then,  was  the  impression  of  an  unprejudiced  party.  A 
word,  therefore,  on  that  feature. 
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There  are  nettles  which  can  only  be  treated  as  such  and 
grasped  with  the  proverbial  pluck  that  deprives  them  of  much 
of  their  power  to  inflict  a  wound.  But,  occasionally,  one 
descries  a  nettle  in  a  very  fragrant  hedge  which  does  no  harm 
if  let  alone.  Now,  your  nettles  are  of  the  latter  class,  and  I 
see  no  need  of  disturbing  them.  I  am  regaled  by  the  flavor  of 
brotherly-kindness  that  exhales,  as  from  a  garden,  in  most  of 
what  you  have  addressed  to  me,  and  I  trust  I  may  present  you 
with  nothing  less  agreeable  in  return.  Let  a  new  spirit,  if 
nothing  more,  be  begotten  of  our  correspondence,  and  may  the 
Holy  Spirit  enlarge  it  in  all  future  discussions  between  those 
whom  we  may  represent,  respectively.  Oh,  that  we  might  be 
baptized  with  the  spirit  which  St  Paul  commends  to  Timor 
thy :  "  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle 
unto  all  men." 

The  time  that  has  passed  since  you  did  me  the  honor  to 
write  to  me  has  rendered  the  matter  which  was  the  occasion 
of  your  letter  to  some  extent  a  tiling  of  the  past  Even  were 
it  otherwise,  I  should  be  compelled  to  say  very  little  on  that 
point,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  assigned  to  another 
bishop  for  settlement,  under  our  Canons,  so  that  I  could  not, 
without  indelicacy,  prejudge  the  questions  it  involves.  You 
will  appreciate  this  fact  and  excuse  me  for  applying  my 
thoughts  chiefly  to  the  large  and  abstract  bearings  of  your 
inquiry — "  Is  Schism  a  Necessity  ?" 

And  here  let  me  thank  you  for  your  very  courteous  reference 
to  my  little  book,  "  ApoUos^  or  the  Way  of  Ood^  When  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  read  it,  you  will  find  how  deeply  we  are  one 
in  the  fundamental  spirit  of  your  inquiry,  which,  I  trust,  God 
sees  to  be  even  in  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  in  you — the  spirit  of 
that  genuine  Agape  without  which  we  are  nothing.  You  are 
eloquent  on  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  '^  running  rival  churches," 
of  sustaining  them  by  rivalries  in  "  fancy  &irs  and  pious  lotter- 
ies," and  on  the  effect  produced  in  foreign  parts,  by  such  speci- 
mens of  "  American  Christianity."  You  will  find  that  what 
so  justly  shocks  you  abroad  is  much  more  distressing  to  me,  on 
the  vast  scale  which  afflicts  us  at  home :  but  you  will  observe 
that  much  which  I  have  said  in  ^^Apollos,'^  in  entire  sympathy 
with  you,  has  been  directed  to  the  consciences  of  hundreds  of 
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our  pious  countryman  who  r^ard  this  as  a  beaatiAil  develop- 
ment of  Christianity,  and  who  lose  no  opportunity  of  commend- 
ing it,  as  a  desirable  state  of  things,  to  our  Evangelical  country- 
men. Seldom  have  I  met  with  a  view  of  the  hideousness  and 
folly  of  this  idea  more  forcible  and  convincing  than  your  own. 
"  Is  Schism  a  Necessity  ?"  I  answer  No,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  of  His  Christ  When  our  countrymen  see  their  actual  con- 
dition as  you  do,  we  shall  have  gained  half  the  battle  against 
the  spirit  of  schism.  I  think  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  can  lead  us 
to  the  rest 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  remedies,  no  doubt  we  shall 
differ  discouragingly  at  first  For  all  that,  I  do  not  despair  of 
at  least  two  results :  (1)  We  shall  begin  to  know  and  respect 
one  another  and  to  be  profoundly  convinced  that  there  are 
new  views  to  be  taken  of  old  subjects ;  and  (2)  this  mutual 
confidence  must  beget  a  happier  social  Christianity,  at  leasts 
out  of  which  more  and  better  things  will  come,  under  the 
plastic  hand  of  a  loving  Master,  to  whom  all  true  believers  are 
so  unspeakably  dear. 

Let  me  look  the  worst  difficulties  full  in  the  face.     You  dis- 
cuss in  a  manly  way  the  three  things  which,  in  your  opinion, 
'*  hinder  Episcopalians  from  common  worship  with  their  fellow 
Christians,  generally."    Now,  I  feel  that  should  I  take  them 
up  in  the  order  and  outline  of  your  own  discussion  of  them,  I 
should  find  myself  running  into  the  old  ruts  of  "  Church-Polity," 
which  since  the  days  of  Cartwright  and  Hooker  have  been  worn 
so  deep,  with  so  little  apparent  progress.    I  must  avoid  this 
mistake,  and  yet,  conceding  that  the  points  you  make  ought 
not  to  be  disregarded,  I  must  give  them  something  more  than 
a  general  reply.     And,  upon  reflection,  T  have  thought  it  best, 
and  most  just  to  our  common  convictions,  to  remark  upon 
them  by  reducing  them  to  their  underlying  principle,  and  then 
discussing  that     For  it  is  true  that  our  hinderances  have  much 
to  do  with  your  "  three  heads :  (1)  Conditions  of  Communion, 
(2)  Ritual,  and  (3)  the  Authority  of  the  Ministry."    But,  again, 
it  is  true,  as  you  do  not  seem  to  see,  that  these  hinderances  re- 
sult not  from  any  feelings,  or  even  principles,  personal  to  our- 
selves, but  from  the  fact  that  we  maintain  them  in  fidelity  to  a 
trust  which  we  share  with  others  on  so  large  a  scale,  that  our 
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very  insignificance,  if  you  will,  forbids  us  to  modify  or  break 
what  we  regard  as  common  property,  without  the  common  con- 
sent Conceding,  then,  for  argument's  sake,  that  what  we  thus 
find  objectionable  to  many  of  our  fellow  Christians,  are  things 
mutable  in  themselves,  you  will  perceive  that  conscience  may 
have  much  to  do  with  the  inquiries — when,  how,  and  by  what 
processes,  shall  the  changes  be  made,  which  have  so  much  to 
say  for  themselves  on  the  score  of  expediency.  Thus  our 
Thirty -fourth  Article  maintains  that  "  Whosoever,  through  his 
private  judgment,  willingly  and  purposely  doth  openly  break 
the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  which  be  not  repzig- 
nant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by 
common  authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked,'*  &c.  Let  me,  first, 
ask  you  to  observe,  then,  that  if  we  accept  this  principle,  as 
possibly  you  do  not,  we  may,  as  conscientious  Christian  men, 
and  not  as  sentimentalists  or  mere  bigots,  be  forced  to  do,  on 
principle,  many  things,  accordingly,  which  cost  us  dear,  in  view 
of  private  interests  and  most  natural  feelings.  In  this  way, 
then,  dear  brother,  I  answer  a  question  very  frankly,  which 
you  put  very  squarely  and  plumply.  You  ask :  "  After  all,  is 
the  divisive,  schismatic  course  so  often  pursued  in  the  name  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  really  a  matter  of  principle  at  allT^  I 
answer,  no  "  divisive,  schismatic  course"  can  have  any  principle 
in  it;  but  if  you  give  such  hard  names  to  the  real  difficulties 
created  by  the  great  principle  of  law  and  order  to  which  I  have 
referred,  then,  I  must  say,  you  do  us  a  great  injustice ;  because, 
from  our  point  of  view,  such  is  not  a  principle  of  division  and 
schism,  but  of  unity  and  love.  Our  differences  here  grow  out 
of  the  different  views  of  Christendom  and  of  Christian  relations, 
which  are  habitual  to  us,  respectively,  in  our  different  positions. 
Here,  then,  is  the  place  for  me  to  say  how  thoroughly  I 
agree  in  your  opinion  of  the  snobbery  which  you  seem  to 
have  encountered  somewhere,  in  a  very  offensive  form,  but 
which  you  too  hastily  conclude  to  be  common  and  operative 
among  us  on  a  large  scale,  if  not  in  a  predominant  degree. 
You  would  not  adhere  to  such  an  idea,  however,  and  it  would 
be  mere  bathos  to  argue  on  the  want  of  charity  which  would 
be  involved  in  pressing  it  seriously.  Let  us  suppose  that  fools 
and  snobs  may  be  found  in  both  camps,  and  that  since  Horace 
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took  his  walk  in  the  Via  Sacra,  every  earnest  man  is  occa- 
sionally pestered  with  their  impertinence.  And  then,  if 
there  are  parsons  of  the  '^  cream-cheese''  variety  among  oar 
traveling  clergy,  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  the  more  for- 
ward  and  anxious  to  *'  occupy  pulpits"  among  yours,  are  Dot 
precisely  of  the  Bobert  Hall  and  Dr.  Chalmers  type :  it  being 
generally  the  case  that  for  one  such  character  whom  oar  ill- 
deserts  deprive  us  of  hearing,  we  are  delivered,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  not  by  our  merits,  still  by  our  circumstances,  from 
many  such  inflictions  of  persistent  volunteers,  as  are  incessantlj 
served  up  in  our  newspapers,  no  doubt  to  the  intense  admira- 
tion of  their  authors.  All  this  may  be  regarded  as  foreign  to 
the  subject:  we  are  dealing  with  matters  which  have  exercised 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  Leightons  and  Jeremy  Taylors,  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  Doddridges  and  Dwights  on  the  other. 
Let  us  keep  to  the  great  ideas  on  which  they  formed  their 
opinions  and  took  their  sides,  in  the  fear  of  God. 

I   return,  then,  to  my  position  that  nothing  but  principle 
could  *'  hinder"  any  true  and  loving  Christian  from  indulging 
his  natural  impulses  of  social  feeling,  by  complying  with  pro- 
posals so  generously  and  handsomely  made,  as  they  would  he 
by  you,  I  am  sure,  in  circumstances  such  as  those  to  which  jou 
have  referred.     The  principle  which  operates  with  us,  in  such 
a  case,  would  lead  us  to  give  no  offense  in  maintaining  it ;  be- 
cause, as  I  have  found  by  experience,  what  one  holds  as  troth 
can  be  *'  spoken  in  love,"  and  so  happily  balanced  by  social 
compliances  and  friendly  offices  as  to  lead  to  no  misunderstand- 
ings.    Thus,  if  it  were  necessary  to  explain  a  position,  in  itself 
trying  enough,  I  should  say,  that  the  principle  which  forces 
us,  at  home,  to  be  in  some  respects  ''  a  peculiar  people,"  most 
be  the  same  when  we  have  crossed  the  sea.     Here,  we  are  in  a 
minority  which  you  represent  as  inconsiderable,  and  I  concede 
that  if  there  be  no  principle  in  our  position,  we  are  sinful  io 
maintaining  our  ''  denominational"  system,  at  home.    To  cui^ 
one's  country  with  an  unnecessary  sect  is  a  crime  of  the  darkest 
character,  as  well  against  the  republic  as  against  God.    These 
divisions  disintegrate  society  and  "  hurt  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate."     We  must  have  a  raison  cC  itre,  an  excuse  for  our 
existence,  or  we  deserve  the  reprobation  of  all  good  men 
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Why  then  do  we  exist?  Let  me  quote  an  author  with  whom 
you  will  not  disagrea  He  says  of  our  Church :  "  I  regard  it 
as  the  only  effective,  practical  protest  extant,  against  the  pre- 
vailing 'Evangelical'  heresy,  that  the  normal  state  of  the 
Church  Universal  is  schism ;  that  sects  are  a  good  thing,  so 
that  the  more  sects  you  can  have  within  reasonable  limits  the 
better;  and  that  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  Communion 
of  Saints,  consists  properly  of  a  series  of  strenuously  competing 
denominations,  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  and  exchange 
of  pulpits ;  '  sinking  their  differences'  in  a  Tract  Society  that 
agrees  to  be  mum  on  all  controverted  points ;  and  meeting 
occasionally  in  an  ^  Alliance/  So  long  as  this  continues  to  be 
the  highest  prevalent  conception  of  Christian  fellowship,  we 
need  the  protest  of  High-Churchism,  in  its  most  uncompromis- 
ing form,  in  favor  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  Christian  Church." 

Of  this  admirable  passage  you  are  the  author,  in  the  large- 
hearted  letter  to  which  I  am  now  replying.  I  could  not  use 
language  so  sharp,  except  as  borrowing  it  from  you.  I  do  not 
like  the  word  "High-Churchism,"  but  what  you  mean  by  it 
is  what  I  know  by  another  name  and  what  I  might  call  His- 
toric Catholicity.  Let  me  thank  you  for  the  thoughts  you 
have  so  powerfully  expressed,  and  let  me  say  that  such  is  our 
apology  for  existence  as  a  Church,  whether  here,  or  in  Europe. 

But,  you  say,  '^  I  do  not  believe  that  a  protest  against  schism 
is  less  effective  fcr  not  being  made  in  a  schismatic  spirit" 
There,  too,  I  cordially  agree  with  you,  and  I  concede  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  bear  one's  testimony  even  to  God's  truth  in  a 
spirit  which  God  abhors.  I  fear  you  would  infer  a  schismatic 
spirit,  however,  from  a  course  dictated  by  a  spirit  the  very  re- 
verse of  schismatic,  in  fact,  alive  with  charity  and  ardent  with 
fraternal  love  towards  all  believers.  It  is  here  that  I  recur  to 
my  own  remark  that  our  habitual  views  of  Christendom  and 
Christian  relations  create  our  differences  at  this  point  I  shall 
endeavour  to  demonstrate  this,  and  to  do  so  believing  that  a 
schismatic  spirit  is  alike  impossible  in  your  views  of  duty  and 
in  mine. 

Your  letter  proves,  in  fact,  that  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
but  starting  from  divers  premises,  we  may  logically  reach  our 
divers  positions     You  regard  us  as  an  inconsiderable  body  of 
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• 

''  Episcopalians/'  asserting  for  ourselves  many  high  pretensions; 
and  yon  regard  all  Christian  sects  as  equally  blest  with  us,  in 
all  good  things  of  Christ,  and  some  of  them  as  much  better 
than  we  are,  more  fruitful  in  good  works  and  richer  in  every- 
thing that  can  impress  the  popular  mind  and  strengthen  their 
hold  on  its  sympathies  and  prepossessions.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  undervalue  the  good  works  and  blessed  examples  of 
others,  or  say  anything  against  these  views  of  their  worth  and 
influenca  But,  let  me  say  something  to  explain  our  own  posi- 
tion and  to  relieve  it  from  the  odious  look  you  give  it,  in  your 
portraitura  • 

Whether  correctly  or  incorrectly,  we,  on  the  other  hand»  sel- 
dom think  of  ourselves  as  "Episcopalians,"  and  it  is  only  sub- 
ordinately  that  our  local  and  national  character  comes  into  our 
view,  at  all.  The  outside  of  our  Prayer  Book  bears  a  local  and 
national  label,  it  is  true ;  but  inside^  we  see  and  hear  of  nothing 
but  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  to  this  interior  doctrine  all 
our  habits  of  worship  and  thought  are  conformed.  We  are 
educated  into  it  by  our  worship  and  by  the  atmosphere  of  our 
churches.  "  The  Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  doth 
acknowledge  Thee  " :  such  is  the  idea  that  is  ever  with  us  and 
that  shapes  itself  into  our  convictions,  our  praises,  and  our 
prayers.  It  lives  with  us  and  we  live  in  it ;  and  while  we  re- 
joice in  the  blessed  ascription  "  Thou  didst  open  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  to  all  believers"  we  are  d[aily  inspired  by  thoughte  of 
that  kingdom  on  earth,  as  an  organized,  continuous,  historical 
society,  dear  in  its  very  ruins,  and  entitled  to  our  ardent  prayers 
and  efforts  for  its  restoration,  as  was  Jerusalem  when  Daniel 
prayed  for  it  in  Babylon,  with  his  windows  opened  towards  its 
desolated  temple,  or  when  Nehemiah  went  forth  by  night  to 
survey  its  precious  walls  and  fragmentary  bulwarks.  Theirs 
was  no  sentimental  grief  over  these  desolations.  Those  relics 
were  chartered  with  unfulfilled  promises ;  they  were  to  be 
builded  again  and  filled  with  the  glory  of  Messiah^s  presence 
and  atoning  sacrifice ;  therefore  it  was  faith  to  say,  "  Thy  ser- 
vants think  upon  her  stones  and  it  pitieth  them  to  see  her  in 
the  dust" 

I  thank  you  for  the  vigorous  rebuke  you  administer  to  those 
in  whom  this  spirit  works  itself  out  into  an  opposite  extrema 
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Doubtless  there  is  danger  of  such  results  as  you  hit  off  with 
such  power  of  caricature.  You  say  :  **  They  have  so  worthy  a 
desire  for  fellowship  with  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century  that 
they  are  ready  for  the  sake  of  it  to  live  in  practical  isolation 
from  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  are  so 
earnestly,  though  hitherto  vainly,  desirous  to  open  some  special 
relations  of  communion  with  Old  .  Catholics,  or  Greeks  or 
Armenians,  three  or  four  thousand  miles  away,  that  they  tear 
themselves,  with  alacrity,  from  their  own  countrymen  and 
fellow  Protestants.'' 

If  there  are  such,  you  have  given  them  not  one  word  too 
much,  nor  too  harsh,  in  this  sarcastic  flagellation.  And  such 
men  there  may  be.  One  idea,  you  know,  often  takes  posses- 
sion of  pious  minds,  and  frames  and  fashions  the  whole  man 
accordingly.  Were  I  gifted  with  your  powers  of  ridicule  and 
were  this  the  proper  opportunity,  I  might  possibly  show  you 
the  portrait  of  other  men  of  one  idea,  who  make  themselves 
equally  pitiable,  by  opposite  follies.  But,  we  have  agreed  to 
let  the  fools  alona  I  confess  the  obligation  we  owe  to  you  for 
pointing  out  our  perils,  and  I  thank  you  for  recognizing  the 
good  and  great  principle  which  we  are  in  danger  of  carrying 
too  far  and  of  making  too  exclusively  prominent  You  own 
that  we  do  thus  live  in  the  continuous  life  of  a  historic  church, 
with  the  fourth  century  and  with  all  centuries,  and  you  admit 
our  brotherly  yearnings  towards  the  Greeks  and  Armenians. 
This  feature  of  our  piety,  such  as  it  is,  is  thus  recognized. 
But,  ray  dear  brother,  you  do  not  appreciate  it,  nor  the  motives 
on  which  it  operates,  or  you  would  not  so  speak  of  it,  nor  of  us. 

The  spirit  of  the  sentimentalist  may  take  this  form,  as  I 
have  allowed,  but  the  spirit  of  a  Daniel  or  of  a  Nehemiah 
may  be  involved  in  unjust  censures  provoked  by  the  extrav- 
agances of  the  unreal  and  the  unloving.  I  claim  that  there 
are  among  us  true  Daniels  and  true  Nehemiahs ;  and  I  shall 
soon  show  that  they  are  not  justly  liable  to  the  reproach  of 
forgetting  brethren  nearer  home  for  the  sake  of  cultivating 
foreign  relations.  For  the  moment,  let  me  illustrate  my  plea 
in  their  behalf. 

I  have  said  that  the  genuine  spirit  of  our  communion  is 
formed  and  educated  by  our  interior  Christian  life,  not  by  our 
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external  relatioDS,  nor  by  our  immediate  surroandings.  Hence, 
we  daily  and  hourly  feel  our  unity  with  the  whole  historic 
Church  of  Christ ;  and  truly  as  we  cherish  our  fellow  ChristiaQs 
of  the  Evangelical  sects  and  love  them  for  their  Christian  ex- 
ample, it  must  be  allowed  that  we  feel  ourselves  identified  with 
the  ancient  churches  as  such,  while  as  such  we  have  no  oigaiiic 
relations  with  these  sects.  Hence,  while  we  are  personally  allied 
with  many  beloved  brethren  of  the  latter  description,  we  are 
constitutionally  and  oi^ganically  interknit  with  the  former,  and 
urged  by  the  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  to  seek  their  welfare  as 
a  duty  which  the  providence  of  G-od  is  making  more  and  more 
apparent,  every  day. 

"  What  I  "  says  one,  "  you  forget  the  excellent  Dr. ,  and 

cultivate  no  fellowship  with  the  pure  and  lovely  Mr. ^  and 

send  forth  your  sympathies  towards  the  d^raded,  superstitions, 

&C.,  &c."    I  answer,  God  forbid  I    I  draw  as  near  to  Dr. and 

Mr. as  they  will  allow  me  to  do,  in  consistency  with  my 

duties  elsewhere;  but  while  Dr. and  Mr. have  no  need 

of  my  aid  and  counsels,  or  at  least  do  not  feel  any  desire  for 
them,  God  has  opened  a  door  for  me  towards  these  others,  and 
enabled  me  to  do  something  in  them  and  with  them,  for  the 
healing  of  the  breach  and  the  repairing  of  many  desolations. 
On  your  own  principles,  I  do  right  to  leave  the  sheep  that  are 
whole  to  their  own  green  pastures,  and  to  send  forth  mj  heart 
and  my  hand  towards  these  wandering  and  torn  and  bleeding 
sheep  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  the  Good  Shepherd's  example 
that  we  follow  in  so  doing,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  our  missioD 
to  awaken  all  Christians  to  this  fearfully  neglected  duty. 

One  word  here,  on  the  spirit  which  at  least  in  its  ill-r^olated 
forms  provokes  your  ridicule.  You  are  a^are  that  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  is  subjected  to  the  same  sarcastic  animadversion, 
on  the  part  of  men  of  the  world.  "  The  Greeks  are  at  jour 
doors,"  said  John  Eandolph  to  the  lady  whose  wretched  ser- 
vants were  neglected,  while  she  made  fanciful  cameses  and  caf- 
otes  for  the  patriots  of  Suli  and  Pai^a.  Doubtless,  we  answer 
— these  things  should  be  done,  while  we  should  not  leave  the 
other  undone.  The  "  missionary  spirit "  is,  after  all,  the  spirit 
of  life  and  fruitfiilness  in  the  Church :  it  is  simply  the  love 
without  which  we  are  nothing.     But,  there  is  something  lop- 
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cally  before  this  "  missionary  spirit,"  as  ordinarily  understood, 
and  it  is  more  essential  to  the  Christian.  I  speak  of  that  *'  un- 
feigned love  of  the  brethren  "  which  practically  recognizes  the 
brotherhood  of  Christ's  family,  and  acts  on  the  principle  that 
when  one  member  suffers,  all  suffer  with  it  *'  Let  us  do  good 
unto  all  men,"  says  the  precept,  '*  especially  unto  those  that  are  of 
the  hotisehold  of  faithJ*^ 

Hence,  I  say  this  love  of  the  Christians  of  all  ancient 
churches,  in  their  present  torn  and  bleeding  condition,  is  logi- 
cally first  and  foremost  in  the  Christian's  duty.  He  is  hardly 
a  Christian  who  does  not  habitually  regai*d  all  mankind  as  in- 
finitely precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Redeemer :  they  are  the 
purchase  of  His  blood.  Redeemed  humanity  is  daily  and 
hourly  near  to  the  Christian's  heart,  on  this  grand  principle. 
But.  if  the  heathen,  then  much  more  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom :  "  the  Churches  of  Christ,"  and  every  member  of  the 
same  wherever  they  are  scattered  abroad  and  perishing  for  lack 
of  knowledge.  This  last  idea  is  not  prevalent  among  Chris- 
tians :  but,  we  feel  it  our  mission  to  make  it  more  and  more 
palpable.  ''  Especially  unto  them  that  are  of  the  household  of 
faith."  There's  our  conmiission.  "Yes,  but" — says  one— 
"  they  are  so  degraded :  we  see  no  household  of  faithJ'^ 

In  the  year  96  of  our  era  you  would  have  seen  no  faith  in 
Sardis,  none  in  Thyatira ;  perhaps  none  in  Laodicea.  To  your 
eyes — ^I  speak  to  the  supposed  objector — there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  in  them  but  Jezebel  and  Balaam  and  Balac  and  the 
Nicolaitans.  Yet,  it  was  on  a  mission  to  just  such  churches 
that  the  Good  Shepherd  came  down  from  heaven :  his  last  ex- 
hibition of  divine  love  to  sinners,  his  last  mission  to  mankind, 
bids  us  "  go  and  do  likewise." 

"  But,  not " — says  another — "  while  so  many  heathen  stretch 
forth  their  hands,"  &c.  Let  us  look  at  this  objection.  Why 
do  these  heathen  still  walk  in  darkness?  Why  is  it  that 
Buddha  alone  has,  at  this  moment,  five  millions  more  of  dis- 
ciples than  the  Messiah — all  nominal  Christians  included? 
Now,  on  the  answer  to  this  question  hinges  our  prime  differ- 
ence in  practical  operations  We  believe  that  the  divisions 
among  Christians  check  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh.     We  believe  that  the  advance  of  the  Christian  army 
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upon  paganism  will  be  as  when  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down, 
but  that,  first,  long  and  circuitous  paths  of  faith  must  be  trod- 
den, to  give  unity  and  efficiency  to  the  hosts  of  Israel  In  a 
word,  we  believe  that  positive,  organic  unity,  was  in  the 
mind  of  Christ  when  He  said — ^*  that  they  all  may  be  one  thai 
ike  world  inay  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me." 

In  our  view,  then,  the  missionary  spirit,  before  all  things, 
must  take  the  direction  of  Christ's  mission  to  the  Seven 
Churches.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  must  work  out  in  this  direc- 
tion. Revive  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  and  start  it  in  Amer- 
ica] go  to  the  Churches  of  Armenia  and  Chaldea,  of  Greece 
and  of  Russia ;  go,  not  to  rend  and  tear,  on  any  pretext,  hut 
to  bind  up  and  heal  and  to  pour  in  oil  and  wine ;  go  recogniz- 
ing Christ's  presence,  yea,  even  in  Sardis,  and  enforcing  his 
message  on  the  **  few  names,"  even  there,  that  "  walk  in  white." 
Go,  thus,  like  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  rebuild  and  recover ;  and 
when  God  revives  His  work,  by  your  instrumentality,  among 
these  ancient  churches,  then  be  sure  the  set  time  will  have 
come :  then  Buddha's  temples  will  become  churches  of  the 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  *'  God's  mj 
will  be  made  known  upon  earth,  and  his  saving  health  among 
all  nations." 

Now,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  these  views,  but  I  state 
them  as  ours^  and  ask  you  to  see  that  they  are  not  without 
strength,  as  viewed  from  our  position.  Admit  this,  and  jon 
will  see  that  all  our  instincts  must  animate  us,  in  working 
for  the  revival  of  primitive  Christianity  among  the  ancient 
churches.  You  say,  **  hitherto  vainly.^'  Oh,  my  brother,  how 
little  you  have  informed  yourself  as  to  facts  which  warm  our 
faith  and  new  kindle  our  hopes,  and  stimulate  our  prayers 
every  day.  Hitherto,  not  vainly^  thank  God  1  Even  if  we 
saw  no  encouragement,  it  would  not  alter  our  duties :  "  foras- 
much as  we  know  that  our  labor  is  not  in  vain^  in  the  Lord" 
If  we  may  trust  that  we  are  as  Smyrna,  or  as  Philadelphia,  in 
any  degree,  we  know  that  to  feel  as  the  Master  does  and  to 
work  as  He  does,  for  Sardis  and  for  Laodicea,  are  conditions 
of  our  own  reward.  "  Hitherto  vainly" — ^the  angel  of  Smjma 
might  have  said,  perhaps :  but  '*  Lord,  increase  our  faith." 
Christ  saw  "  a  few  names,"  where  man  could  see  none;  and  he 
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who  leavened  the  three  continents  with  the  little  leaven  of  the 
first  Pentecost,  has  power  to  do  greater  things,  in  Sardis,  even 
by  us.  in  these  latter  days. 

I  come  back,  then,  to  our  mission  and  our  ways  of  working 
in  it  We  assert  our  organic  unity  with  the  ancient  churches, 
and  we  pray  for  a  restoration  of  functional  unity,  in  God's 
good  tima  The  sentimental  "  Catholic,"  who  thinks  of  hier- 
archies and  all  the  parade  of  patriarchates  and  provinces,  may 
become  impatient  of  delays,  and  even  despair  of  his  principles, 
when  he  finds  Greeks  and  Latins  encased  in  ignorance  and 
prejudice  and  incapable  of  moving,  at  a  single  bound,  from  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  ages.  Not  so  the  true  Ezra  and  the 
genuine  Nehemiah.  Sure  of  our  own  organic  position  and 
deeply  sensible  of  what  God  has  done  for  us,  in  giving  us 
superior  knowledge  and  a  restoration  to  primitive  principles, 
we  are  far  from  feeling  any  impatience  for  the  revival  of  func- 
tional  Catholicity.  We  know  and  respect  our  own  position,  and 
we  leave  it  to  the  Master  to  make  them  feel  it,  all  in  His  good 
time.  Our  advantages  are  obvious  to  ourselves  and  even  to 
our  worst  enemies.  "If  ever  Christians  reunite,"  said  the 
Ultramontane  de  Maistre,  "  it  would  seem  that  the  movement 
must  go  forth  from  the  Anglican  Communion."  Even  he  rec- 
ognized something  "  precious"  in  our  peculiar  "  intermediary" 
position,  and  he  predicted  results  in  1820  which  in  1874  are 
already  beginning  to  be  realized.  It  is  not  for  me  to  boast, 
nor  are  such  things  to  be,  prematurely,  exhibited ;  but,  it  is 
simple  fiwt,  that  a  degree  of  progress  has  been  made  towards  a 
world-wide  revival  and  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity, 
which  goes  far  beyond  all  that  was  dreamed  of  by  the  most 
ardent  Restorationist,  twenty  years  ago.  In  this  movement, 
the  Anglican  churches  have  been  most  active  and  to  a  wonder- 
ful degree  have  been  blessed.  Even  such  books  as  Stan- 
ley's **  Eastern  Church"  and  Neale's  learned  and  elaborate  works 
of  similar  title,  are  bearing  fruits,  this  day,  in  Constantinople 
and  in  Tiflis,  which  God  may  readily  make,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  a  hundredfold  more  plentiful.  "Hitherto,  then,  hath 
the  Lord  helped  us," 

It  will  be  plain  to  you,  then,  that  certain  principles  of  action 
which  would  be  illogical  and  absurd,  if  we  regarded  ourselves, 
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only,  from  your  standpoint,  are  not  so  when  viewed  &om  ours. 
We  must  carry  out  and  maintain  the  organic  principles  which 
unite  us  historically  and  actually  with  those  ancient  churches 
of  Christ,  to  which  we  have  such  a  mission,  ^^  if  for  no  other 
reason,  then,  for  this," — ^as  Hooker  speaks, — because  our  influ- 
ence and  power  for  good,  with  these  ancient  churches,  depends 
on  our  keeping  these  organic  principles  unimpairecL  We  find 
that  when  we  approach  them  and  call  on  them  to  be  reformed, 
we  can  draw  near  to  them  and  gain  their  confidence,  on  this 
ground.  We  do  not  come  to  you  as  Protestants,  but  as  Catho- 
lics— ^so  we  address  them.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  abolish  your 
ancient  Episcopate,  we  revere  it:  we  do  not  make  war  on 
your  Bitual — we  would  only  conjuj^  you  to  restore  it  to  its 
earliest  form :  we  do  not  propose  any  alteration  in  your  creed, 
we  recite  it  with  you;  nor  in  your  festivals,  we  keep  them  with 
you ;  nor  in  anything  that  is  truly  ancient,  we  would  share  it 
with  you.  If  in  anything  you  are  more  primitive  than  we  are^ 
we  will  conform  to  you  ;  but,  coming  to  you,  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  one  Apostolic  Church,  we  entreat  you  to  work  with  as, 
to  make  it  in  all  things  as  it  was,  when  it  *^  overcame  the 
world." 

If  the  nearest  way  to  evangelize  the  heathen  be  to  b^n  by 
restoring  and  reuniting  the  churches,  we  maintain  then,  that 
we  have  vast  advantages,  and  hence  commensurate  responsibil- 
ities, in  pointing  ''  Evangelical"  Christians  to  this  way,  as  well 
as  in  gaining  access  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The  more  you 
reflect  upon  it,  I* think  a  person  with  your  spirit  will  be  led  to 
see  the  importance  of  a  new  and  thorough  work  of  reformation. 
How  sickening  the  apathy  that  permits  the  work  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past  Is  the  Lord's  arm 
shortened?  Are  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  never 
to  be  reformed,  because  we  failed  in  the  first  onslaught  ?  Are 
we,  supinely,  to  receive  the  immigrant  Irish  into  our  America, 
and  give  over  our  inheritance  to  them,  instead  of  converting 
them  and  all  that  is  good  in  their  pastons  with  them,  and  so 
doing  a  work  which  Grod's  providence  has  thrust  upon  us? 
Shame  on  our  **  American  Christianity"  that  it  has  no  spirit 
and  no  strength  for  such  an  undertaking.  Surely,  it  is  high 
time  for  us  to  do  something.  First  of  all,  **  Physician,  heal 
thyselt" 
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What  stopped  the  Seformation  of  Luther  ?  Bead  Bauke  ; 
read  the  history  of  the  Jesuits.  All  history  thunders  the  an- 
swer— *'  The  divisions  of  the  reformed  killed  the  Reformation." 
Once,  its  tides  washed  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  itself,  and  under- 
mined the  Conclave.  Read  the  stories  of  Contarini,  and  of 
Sadolet  in  the  court  of  Paul  III,  of  Victoria  Colonna,  of  Olym- 
pia  Morata,  and  of  **The  Oratory  of  Divine  Love."  What 
might  not  have  been  done  had  the  reformers  kept  to  the  work 
of  reform^  and  forborne  to  start  each  his  petty  sect,  on  some 
paltry  personal  peculiarity  or  hobby.  But,  not  to  dwell  on  the 
past,  two  things  are  evident  now,  and  they  echo,  as  with  the 
voice  that  was  "as  the  sound  of  many  waters,"  your  own  out- 
cry—" Is  Schism  a  Necessity?"  (1.)  Those  peculiarities  and 
hobbies  have  lost  their  force :  they  are  no  longer  dear  to  the 
sects  which  they  created.  (2.)  The  Reformation  is  actually  re- 
newed; the  "Old  Catholic  "  movement  begins  where  the  work 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  arrested.  We  are  all  called,  in 
God's  providence,  to  recognize  it,  and  to  unite  in  it  with  ardent 
zeal  and  faith. 

Now,  what  is  our  position  and  appeal  to  our  "  Evangelical " 
brethren  ?  I  shall  show  very  soon,  that  it  involves  none  of 
the  odious  absurdities  to  which  you  point  No  I  thank  God. 
But  it  does  begin  with  this  principle,  viz.,  we  have  no  right 
to  ask  the  ancient  churches  to  draw  towards  us  in  things  scrip- 
tural, and  hence  essential,  without  ourselves  drawing  towards 
them  in  things  which  all  regard  as  by  no  means  contrary  to 
Holy  Scripture,  and  in  which  they  are  without  fault  In  other 
words,  the  work  of  reformation  will  be  vastly  promoted,  and 
we  shall  have  gained  what  ages  may  not,  otherwise,  enable  us 
to  effect  of  actual  progress,  towards  reform,  when  once  we  meet 
them  on  the  common  ground  actually  occupied,  in  a  good  de- 
gree, by  Anglicans,  and  then  undertake  the  rest  in  the  might 
of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Richard  Baxter  and  his  allies,  in  1660,  confessed  that  this 
would  be  "  the  readiest  way  to  the  reunion  of  Chrisiians^^^  and 
they  actually  proposed  to  adopt  it  as  expedient  and  lawful, 
provided  only  presbyters  and  laymen  might  be  admitted  to 
church  synods,  and  thus  a  despotic  hierarchy  rendered  impossi- 
ble.    What   they  wanted  is  before  you,  in  our  American 
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Church ;  but,  I  do  not  say  this  as  asking  you  to  join  us.  This 
you  will  presently  see.  I  only  state  the  fact  that  elements  of 
unity  are  already  visible,  if  only  we  might  make  use  of  them ; 
and  I  state  as  another  raiaon  ittrt^  or  excuse  for  our  existence 
and  our  position,  this  fact,  viz.,  that  we  occupy  a  commanding 
position,  to  say  nothing  of  principle,  to  which  all  considera- 
tions of  scriptural  expediency  invite  Evangelical  Christians,  if 
they  are,  indeed,  to  make  a  common  cause,  and  renew  their 
efforts  for  the  reformation  of  Christendom,  and  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  mankind. 

Dismissing  all  questions  of  the  jua  divinum  as  out  of  place 
here,  I  thus  confine  myself  to  a  principle  which  I  am  sure  yoa 
will  confess  to  have  something  in  it  In  the  sense  in  which 
the  apostle  became  '^  all  things  to  all  men,"  I  hold  we  are  now 
called  to  take  away,  out  of  the  highway  of  world-wide  Befor- 
mation,  the  scandal  of  needless  divisions ;  and  I  call  all  those 
divisions  needless  which  rest  on  differences  with  the  ancient 
churches,  for  which  no  oanacience  is  pretended.  In  reforming 
them,  we  must  meet  them  half-way  by  reforming  ourselves  in 
this  respect  This  done,  the  eighty  millions  of  wrangling  Pro- 
testants will  be  transformed,  Deo  juvanle,  into  a  catholic  and 
apostolic  phalanx,  which  can  go  to  the  ancient  churches  with  a 
strong  case,  and  propose  to  them,  what  miUiona  anumg  them  are 
getting  ready  to  accept,  a  thorough  restoration  to  the  scriptural 
orthodoxy  and  practical  piety  of  the  Primitive  age& 

Such  is  our  way  of  looking  at  the  case,  at  our  duties,  and 
our  relations.  As  seen  from  your  position,  we  are  a  pettj 
'*  pinfold  " — a  '^  little  sister  "  to  the  Methodist  giantess — a  mere 
crab-stock,  proposing  to  *'  graft  upon  itself  vast  branches,  bigger 
than  the  stock  itself; "  and  so  all  our  outgoings  to  you-ward 
are  seen  only  in  a  ludicrous  aspect,  which  it  is  easy  to  represent 
as  involving  an  absurdity.  But,  as  between  believer  and  be- 
liever, I  ask,  was  not  the  world  of  the  Gentiles  grafted  upon 
the  little  stock  of  the  remnant  of  Israel  ?  And  may  not  a  little 
stock  of  the  old  apostolic  root,  by  any  possibility,  possess  an 
olive  fatness  and  essential  vigor,  into  which  many  branches, 
having  no  common  root,  would  find  it  for  the  common  advan- 
tage to  be  *^  grafted  again  7  "  We  are  not  simpletons,  then, 
when  we  feel  that  there  is  something  precious  within  us  which 
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we  long  to  see  our  neighbors  share.  It  would  give  them  or- 
ganic unity,  not  with  us  only,  but  with  the  eighty  millions  of 
Orientals,  whom  we  long  to  re-animate  and  to  launch  as  evange- 
lists upon  the  hordes  of  Asia ;  it  would  give  them  the  key  to 
millions  of  estranged  hearts,  and  convert  their  missions  into 
friendly  embassages,  which  the  East  would  welcome  to  its 
bosom.  We  do  not  speak  of  unity,  therefore,  with  any  refer- 
ence to  "  Protestant  Episcopalianism ; "  we  would  see  ourselves 
and  you  known  and  recognized  together  as  one  in  the  visible 
communion  of  the  Historic  Church  of  Christ 

And  here  I  come  to  your  kindly  and  yet  reproachful  worda 
You  ask — "Will  you  not  explain  to  me  wherein  consists  the 
good  faith  of  those  urgent  invitations  and  expostulations  re- 
peated, by  yourself  among  others,  to  brethren  of  other  minis- 
tries, to  remove  the  one  great  hindrance  to  Christian  union 
by  accepting  the  free  gift  of  the  laying  on  of  apostolic  hands 
.  .  .  ?  I  am  persuaded  that  there  was  an  honest  meaning  in 
it  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  all  tliat  was  intended  in 
that  affectionate  appeal  was  simply  an  invitation  to  come  out  of 
Babylon,  pass  a  year's  quarantine  and  then  reappear  in  search 
of  an  Episcopal  parish."  Yes,  my  dear  brother,  thank  God, 
you  at  least  have  discovered  it,  at  last ;  mucli  more  was  intended. 
For  twenty  years,  ever  since  I  buried  my  youth  and  with  it, 
I  trust,  many  youthful  mistakes  and  errors,  I  have  toiled  and 
labored  to  make  this  apparent,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  you, 
that  there  is  ^*  a  more  excellent  way."  In  isolated  cases,  the 
way  of  our  existing  Canons  is  open  enough,  perhaps,  for  those 
who  wish  to  come  to  us  as  we  are ;  but  for  a  movement  of 
minds  and  hearts,  as  towards  a  common  goal,  I  have  argued, 
again  and  again,  that  something  widely  diverse  is  necessary. 
Our  mission  is  accomplished,  as  a  church  imperfectly  organized 
and  not  yet  developed,  when  once  we  have  inspired  our  fellow 
Christians,  of  America,  to  recur  to  the  grand  principles  of 
organic  unity  to  which  I  have  referred  When  they  will  meet 
us,  and  let  us  meet  them,  on  the  base  of  a  common  faith,  of 
which  the  Scriptures  and  the  Nicene  Creed  must  be  the  ground, 
then  will  be  seen  something  better  than  "  alliance " :  it  will 
be  a  conference  that  means  work,  and  which,  under  God,  may 
shape  the  future  of  American  Christianity.    Remember,  that. 
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concerning  the  creed  I  have  mentioned  as  our  common  ground^ 
Dr.  Shedd  thus  speaks  in  bis  ^^ History  of  Christian  Doctrine:^' 
*'It  was  the  work  of  two  QScamenical  Councils,  aad  had 
authority  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  and,  in  mod- 
em  times  is  the  received  creed-statement  among  all  Trinitarian 
churches.^^  If  this  be  so,  why  not  meet  us,  to  take  steps,  under 
"the  fieiy  pillar,"  for  the  furtherance  of  this  faith,  in  the 
unity  of  an  "  army  with  banners,"  **  striving  together  for  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel?"  You  will  vastly  outnumber  us:  you 
may  graft  yourself  on  other  apostolic  roots  and  may  prefer 
their  ways  to  oura  But  it  will  be  impossible  for  us,  on  oor 
own  principles,  to  propose  any  narrow  conformity  to  our  breth- 
ren. There  may  be  room  for  divers  rites  and  large  varieties- 
in  one  communion:  and  when,  by  God's  blessing,  the  work  is 
accomplished,  which,  more  than  all  things  the  condition  of 
religion  in  America  demands — ^then,  quite  possibly,  it  will  be 
discovered  that,  in  one  sense,  we  shall  have  come  over  to  you, 
as  in  another  yon  will  have  come  over  to  us :  and  who,  that  is 
a  Christian  indeed,  will  care  which  of  these  ideas  shall  be  most 
real  and  most  true,  the  grand  result  being  realized  and  there 
being  no  longer  any  room  for  the  question,  "  Is  Schism  a 
Necessity  ?" 

In  proof  of  our  "  good  fidth  "  in  all  this,  and  to  show  that 
other  than  my  individual  views  are  expressed  in  much  that  I 
have  said,  let  me  remind  you  that  so  &r  from  neglecting  the 
purauit  of  unity  at  home,  while  seeking  it  with  those  "  afar  off," 
we  have  had,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  a  special  committee  of 
oar  House  of  Bishops,  charged  to  confer  with  other  Christians 
on  these  subjects.  Of  this  committee  the  late  Bishop  Mcllvaine 
was  chairman.  In  1868  a  "Christian  Unity  Society"  was 
formed  among  us,  which  still  exists.  Its  members  are  pledged 
to  efforts  such  as  I  am  making  in  this  Letter :  and  it  has  had 
several  public  conferences,  in  New  York,  with  brethren  of  the 
Dutch,  Presbyterian,  Moravian  and  other  communions.  It 
published,  in  1864,  an  ^^  Address  to  our  Brethren  tn  Christy" 
and,  in  1868,  the  little  tractate  of  Robert  Leighton  on  a  "  Mod- 
erate Episcopacy.'^  The  few  who  have  read  these  pamphlets 
have  privately  expressed  surprise  and  delight,  at  the  lengths  to 
which  "High-Churchmen"   have,  therein,  shown  themselves 
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willing  to  go.  But,  hitherto,  they  have  met  with  no  response, 
and  hardly  with  a  single  "  notice  "  in  the  journals  and  periodi- 
cals of  );hose  thus  affectionately  addressed.  Have  we  not  shown 
some  brotherly  yearnings  towards  you? 

In  conclusion,  while  I  thank  you  for  recognizing  my  spirit  as 
fraternal  and  full  of  warmth  towards  all  "Evangelical"  Chris- 
tians, let  me  beg  you  not  to  regard  it  as  exceptionally  sa 
Many  reasons,  which  I  need  not  specify,  justifv  the  tenderest 
outgoings  of  my  own  heart  towards  "my  own  friends  and  my 
father's  friends,"  whom  I  have  known  as  such  from  my  boy- 
hood; but,  in  our  House  of  Bishops,  and  in  other  councils 
among  us,  I  rejoice  to  say  that  the  spirit  which  animates  their 
deliberations  on  such  subjects  as  we  have  now  discussed,  is  not 
different  from  that  which  it  has  been  my  aim  to  identify  with 
this  Letter.  Those  whom  you  would  classify  as  "  High-Church- 
men "  are  not  a  whit  behind  their  brethren,  in  this  respect 
They  have  often  recognized,  in  words  and  efforts,  the  principle 
to  which  you  give  another  turn,  namely  that  a  "  High-Church  " 
position  must  carry  with  it  a  responsibility  "towards  those 
without,"  which  is  not  involved  in  that  of  professed  "  Low- 
Churchmen  ;"  and,  I  bear  them  record,  that,  on  many  occasions, 
when  m  council  together,  and  surveying  the  fields  and  the  want 
of  laborers,  in  America,  their  language  and  their  prayers  have 
been  full  of  self-abnegation ;  full  of  the  spirit  which  would 
even  consent  to  die,  would  God  only  raise  up  others,  in  the 
Primitive  way,  to  go  in  and  possess  the  land,  and  fill  it  with 
the  institutions  and  the  blessings  of  the  Primitive  G-ospeL 

You  mistake  us,  brother ;  you  entirely  mistake  us,  yet  per- 
haps you  are  less  to  blame  than  we  are.  We  ought  to  feel  our 
own  deficiencies  rather  than  speak  of  yours.  Yet,  if  you  will 
do  me  the  favor  to  read  "  Apollos"  as  you  so  kindly  suggest, 
I  think  you  will  see  these  things  in  a  less  repulsive  light.  You 
will  see  how  I  propose,  therein,  to  remedy  not  the  schisms  of 
our  European  diaspora^  but  rather  those  from  which  they  spring, 
here,  in  our  chaotic  America.  You  will  see,  at  least,  how 
profitable  we  might  make  the  brotherly  discussion  of  these 
matters,  if  we  were  willing  to  approach  them  in  a  new  spirit, 
and  with  a  single  desire  to  discover  the  base  of  a  genuine  reno- 
vation and  reunion.     There  are  those,  I  know,  who  laugh  at 
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the  idea,  and  who  persuade  themselves  that  these  wretched 
'^  denominatioaal '*  differences  are  to  be  multiplied  and  to  be 
perpetuated.  God  forbid!  For  I  at  least  would  go  to  my 
•  grave  believing  that  "there  is  a  good  time  coming,"  and  pray- 
ing for  it,  with  mj  last  breath.  I  doubt  not  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  able  to  effect  what  the  word  of  God  enjoins:  and 
whether  the  result  is  to  be  realized  or  not,  I  see  in  that  injuDC- 
tion  the  spirit  required  in  me  and  which  is  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  my  own  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus.  Yes,  and,  1 
say  daily,  "  Lord,  increase  our  faith."  For  I  believe  the  fiiith 
of  Abraham  is  that  which  pleases  God :  "  Whom  he  believed, 
even  God  who  quickeneih  the  dead  and  calleth  those  things 
which  be  not,  as  though  they  were :  who  against  hope  believed 
in  hope  .  .  .  and  being  not  weak  in  faith,  considered  not  his  om 
body  now  dead  .  .  .  neither  yet  the  deadness  of  Sarah's  womb; 
he  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God,  through  unbelief .  . . 
being  fully  persuaded  that  what  lie  had  promised^  He  wasalk^ 
alsoj  to  perform"  In  that  persuasion  I  have  written,  to  jou, 
concerning  dead  unity  and  the  deadness  of  popular  piety.  Id 
that  spirit  I  beg  you,  and  the  editors  of  the  Jfew  Bnglander^  to 
accept  this  Letter  as  a  true  Irenicum;  an  olive  branch  which, 
should  it  be  accepted,  may  lead  to  further  conferences  and  cor- 
respondences, and  to  blessings  more  than  we  are  able  to  ask,  or 
worthy  to  receive.     God  grant  it  for  Christ's  saka 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

A.  Clsyslakd  Coxe. 

BuFTALO,  August  19th,  1874. 

P.  8.--^n  page  735  I  have  said — the  Reformation  is  actuanj  renewed.  Ere&tE 
are  rapidlj  moving  in  the  line  I  have  pointed  out  It  ia  now  announced  tbat  on 
the  14th  of  September  the  "  Old  Oatholic  "  Conference,  at  Bonn,  "win  be  attended 
bj  divers  representatlYe  men,  of  different  oonf essiona,  animated  bj  a  oominoo 

\  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Ecclesiastical  Concord  and  Union."   Then,  we  reed 

I  as  f oUows : 

"  The  discussions  will  proceed  on  the  base  of  what  was  taught  and  believed  in 
the  Ancient  Church ;  and  eommtm  ground  will  be  sought  in  the  doctrines  and 
institutions  of  Christianity  and  in  the  formularies  of  Faith,  as  thej  existed  before 
the  disruption  of  Christendom,  by  the  breach  between  Bast  and  West " 
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Abticlk   VIL— MR.   DARWIN   AND   THE   THEORY   OF 

NATURAL  SELECTION.* 

1.   THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  DOCTRIKE. 

In  the  year  1825  a  joint  arrangement  was  made  by  the 
British  and  French  governments  for  a  survey  of  the  coasts  of 
South  America,  the  French  taking  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the 
British  that  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata  to  the  island  of  Chiloa  The 
British  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Adventure,  commanded  by 
Captain  King,  and  the  Beagle,  commanded  by  Captain  Stokes, 
sailed  for  the  first  time  in  May,  1826,  and  returned  in  October, 
1830.  Capt  Stokes  died  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  in  1828,  and  was 
ultimately  succeeded  by  Captain,  afterwards  Admiral,  Robert 
Fitzroy,  who  was  again  appointed  to  the  Beagle,  recommissioned 
in  1831  to  continue  the  survey  of  South  America,  with  orders 
to  circumnavigate  the  globe  on  her  return  homa  Capt  Fitzroy, 
a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  of  scientific  training,  had  been 
much  impressed  during  the  first  voyage  by  his  observations  in 
the  natural  history  of  the  continent,  and  before  re-embarking 
in  1881  he  wrote  to  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Navy,  proposing 
that  '*  some  scientific  person  should  be  sought  for  who  would 
be  willing  to  share  such  accommodation  as  he  had  to  offer  for 
the  sake  of  visiting  distant  countries  as  yet  little  known,  "f 
The  Hydrographer  approved  the  suggestion  and  wrote  to  Prof. 
Peacock  of  Cambridge,  who  again  referred  the  matter  to  his 
colleague,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  Professor  of  Botany.  The 
latter  at  once  recommended  a  pupil  of  his  own,  and  the  result 
was  that  "  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  grandson  of  Dr.  Darwin  the 
poet,  a  young  man  of  promising  ability,  extremely  fond  of 

*  The  excellent  deeoription  and  just  oritidsm  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  which 
this  Article  contains,  give  to  it  a  special  value.  If,  however,  the  author  is  to  be 
understood  as  implying,  in  two  or  three  places,  a  necessary  incompatibility  between 
the  theory  of  Darwin  and  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Theism,  his  position  in  this 
particular  is  open  to  question.— ISif.  New  Jkigkmder, 

t  Narraiwe  of  tkc  Suroeyitiif  Voyages  of  H.  K  sMpa  AdoeiUmre  and  Beagk. 
3  vols.    London:  Henry  Colbnm.     1839.    Introd. 
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geology,  and  indeed  of  all  branches  of  natural  faistory/'  was 
attached  to  the  expedition  as  Capt  Fitzroy's  guest  and  natur- 
alist to  the  Beagle,  stipulating,  however,  that  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  retire  whenever  he  thought  proper  and  to  pay  a  feir 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  table.  The  two  fell  into  a  great 
friendship  at  once,  and  Mr.  Darwin  continued  to  pay  his  mess 
bills  regularly  until  the  Beagle  returned  from  her  five  yean' 
voyage  round  the  world  in  1886. 

Mr.  Darwin  at  this  time  was  a  young  gentleman  not  quite 
twenty-three  years  old,  who,  after  a  course  of  two  years  at 
Edinburgh  and  another  of  four  at  Cambridge,  had  just  taken 
his  degree  at  the  latter  university.  The  most  noticeable  thing 
about  him  was  that  he  had  inherited,  by  ^^  reversion "  as  he 
would  afterwards  have  called  it  himself,  the  biological  tastes  of 
his  ancestor,  a  fantastic  poet  but  a  very  able  naturalist  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  had  actually  anticipated  both  Lamarck 
and  the  grandson  in  enunciating  the  conception  of  the  gCDesis 
of  organic  forms  by  adaptive  modifications.*  The  pedigree 
and  the  penchant  together  won  the  heart  of  Professor  Henslow, 
and  that  worthy  clergyman,  who,  says  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Journal,  ^*  was  one  chief  means  of  giving  me  a  taste 
for  natural  history -who  during  my  absence  took  charge  of 
the  collections  I  sent  home — ^and  by  his  correspondence  directed 
my  endeavors,"  and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  procured  him  the 
appointment  to  the  expedition,  must  bear  the  responsibility  of 
having  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  except  its  author 
to  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Selection. 

The  results  of  the  voyage  are  duly  recorded  in  the  Journals 
of  Capt  Fitzroy,  who  also  edited  Capt  King  s  notes  on  the 
first  voyage,  and  Mr.  Darwin.  The  former  has  long  since  been 
foigotten,  although  the  work  of  an  able  man  and  an  entertain- 
ing writer.  It  is  still  worth  referring  to,  if  for  nothing  else,  as 
an  amusing  illustration  of  the  old  formula  quicquid  recipitur 
recepitur  ad  modum  recipientis,  A  .  man  sees  only  what  he 
brings  the  eye  to  see.     The  same  phenomena  which  drove  Mr. 

*  H.  Spenoer,  Sociology.  Zoowmia^  toL  i,  pp.  600-610,  ed.  1794  Kr.  Di^ 
win  alludes  to  his  grandfather's  speculations  with  evident  satis&ctioa  in  the  His* 
torical  Sketch  prefixed  to  the  Hth  edition  of  the  Origin  of  Spviet,  An  amiiBiV 
burlesque  of  them  will  be  found,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  in  Canning  andR«n^ 
''  Poetry  of  the  iltOiVacoMh." 
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Darwin  into  Darwinism,  led  back  Capt  Fitzroy  in  the  most 
comfortable  manner  from  scepticism  to  orthodoxy.  At  the  end 
of  his  narrative  the  curious  reader  will  find  two  essays,  of  a 
sort  much  in  vogue  a  generation  ago,  in  which  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  Deluge  and  of  the  dispersion  of  the  human 
races  is  confirmed  by  the  captain's  own  observations  in  eth- 
nology and  fossil  geology.  As  might  be  expected,  the  exegesis 
is  of  the  most  innocent,  nautical  fashion,  while  some  of  the 
speculations  have  a  positive  value  because  founded  on  real  pro- 
fessional training  and  experience.  Mr.  Darwin's  Journal,  since 
published  separately  in  several  editions,  has  been  &mous  fi*om 
the  first,  and,  considering  the  age  at  which  it  was  written,  is 
still  the  most  remarkable  of  his  works.  It  shows  everywhere, 
and  already  at  their  best,  the  mental  vigilance  and  prompti- 
tude, the  swift  discrimination  among  confusing  multitudes  of 
fisicts,  and  the  curious  insight  into  minute  details,  remote  sug- 
gestions, and  wide,  unsuspected  relations,  which  are  Mr.  Dar^ 
win's  special  characteristics  as  a  naturalist;  together  with  a 
narrative  and  descriptive  power  which  he  has  hardly  equalled 
anywhere  else.  Having  as  yet  no  theory  of  his  own  to  main- 
tain, it  is  unencumbered  with  the  laborious  polemic  which  seri- 
ously affects  the  literary  value  of  his  later  works,  and  is 
throughout  one  of  the  most  fascinating  records  of  travel  in  the 
language. 

On  his  departure  from  England  in  1881,  and,  so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  his  own  allusions  to  the  matter,  down  to  his 
return  in  1886,  Mr.  Darwin  held  all  the  traditional  beliefs  of 
the  natural  science  of  the  day ;  the  immutability  of  species, 
the  origin  of  each  species  by  a  separate  creation,  and  variation 
within  specific  limits  under  the  action  of  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  lifa  That  the  uniformities  of  structure  and  character 
which  pervade  the  organic  world  are  an  indication  of  a  com- 
mon ancestry  and  not  of  creative  design — proofs  of  pedigree 
and  not  of  plan — ^had  never  seriously  occurred  to  him.  It 
may  be  added  that  he  was  not  only  an  orthodox  believer  but  a 
devout  man.  Throughout  the  voyage,  in  South  America,  in 
the  Falkland  Islands,  the  Galapagos  and  the  coral  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  he  went  on  inter- 
preting, in  perfect  unconsciousness  and  good  faith,  the  new 
phenomena  by  the  old  principles,  and  finding  in  every  fresh 
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puzzle  only  another  illustration  of  the  variety  of  the  amveise. 
Not  that  the  pusszle  was  not  fully  recognized,  but  that  the  habit 
was  still  strong  upon  him  of  invoking  creative  power  to  ac- 
count for  all  anomalies  and  surprises.  Thus,  remarking  apon 
the  absence  of  trees  from  the  plains  of  Banda  Oriental,  which, 
although  too  fiir  south  to  receive  migration  from  the  forests  of 
Brazil,  are  well  fitted  by  climate  and  soil  to  support  forests  of 
their  own,  he  concludes  that  herbaceous  plants  instead  of  trees 
were  specially  created  to  occupy  the  area  on  its  emei^ence  from 
the  sea.  In  Patagonia  he  found  a  strange  bird,  the  TVnocAorui, 
which  almost  equally  partakes  of  the  characters  of  the  quail 
and  the  snipe,  two  widely  contrasted  birds.  It  is  difficult  to 
doubt  that  some  suspicion  of  the  possible  significance  of  such 
an  intermediate  form  must  have  crossed  his  mind,  but  his  only 
comment  is  that,  while  the  varied  relations  of  the  Tinockmt 
perplex  the  systematic  naturalist,  they  may  hereafter  assist  in 
« revealing  the  grand  scheme  common  to  present  and  past  ages 
on  which  oif^anic  beings  have  been  created ;  a  remark  pre- 
cisely in  the  spirit  of  Agassiz's  Essay  on  Classificatian  and  a 
striking  indication  of  the  bent  of  his  thinking  at  the  tima  To 
much  the  same  purpose  are  his  observations  on  two  yery 
singular  birds  which  abound  in  Chiloe  and  other  islands  off 
the  west  coast  of  Patagonia.  '*  From  the  great  preponderance 
in  most  countries  of  certain  kinds  of  birds,  such  as  the  finches, 
one  feels  surprised  at  meeting  such  peculiar  forms  as  the  com- 
monest birds  in  any  district  When  finding,  as  in  this  case,  any 
animal  which  seems  to  play  so  insignificant  a  part  in  the  great 
scheme  of  nature,  one  is  apt  to  wonder  why  a  distinct  speci<» 
should  have  been  created."  His  suggestion  is  ''  that  in  some 
other  country  it  is  perhaps  an  essential  member  of  society  or 
at  some  former  period  may  have  been  so."  Again,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  slow  deterioration  in  the  types  characteristic  of  a 
zoological  district,  as  in  South  America,  and  the  extermination 
of  indigenous  races  by  foreign  races  recentiy  introduced,  as  in 
Australia,  both  of  which  facts  seem  to  indicate  an  imperfect 
adaptation  of  forms  as  originally  created  to  their  conditions  of 
life,  his  inference  is  that  the  adaptation  is  not  alone  to  peca- 
liarities  of  climate  and  country,  but  to  other  conditions  also,  as 
yet  unknown  ;  and  in  general  that  we  are  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  physiological  relations  on  which  the  life  of  any  species 
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depends.  Iti  man,  however,  he  finds  an  instance  of  notable 
adaptation.  '^  Of  the  most  destructive  diseases  which  bear  an 
evident  relation  to  climate,  nearly  all  originate  in  the  hotter 
regions  of  the  earth.  As  geological  induction  shows  that  the 
climate  during  the  periods  antecedent  to  the  present  had  an 
extra  tropical  (i.  e.,  an  unusual  tropical)  character,  so  in  all  pro- 
bability there  would  be  an  extra  tendency  to  disease,  and  we 
can  therefore  see  that  the  recent  introduction  of  man  is  an 
adaptation  to  the  existing  conditions  of  the  world."  What 
Mr.  Darwin's  ideas  were  of  the  first  condition  of  man  is  indi- 
cated in  his  reflections  on  the  Fuegians,  whom  he  carefully 
studied.  "  One's  mind  hurries  back  over  past  centuries  and 
then  asks,  Could  our  progenitors  have  been  such  as  these? 
Men  whose  very  sigus  and  expressions  are  less  intelligible  to 
us  than  those  of  the  domesticated  animals ;  men  who  do  not 
possess  the  instincts  of  those  animals  nor  yet  appear  to  boast  of 
human  reason.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  describe  or 
paint  the  difference  between  savage  and  civilized  man  ;"  a  re- 
mark which  may  have  some  connection  with  Capt  Fitzroy's 
theory  that  man  was  created  in  perfect  condition,  and  that 
savages  are  simply  wanderers  of  one  blood  who  have  been 
♦variously  degraded  during  migration  from  the  centre  of  the 
primitive  civilization.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
these  paissages  occurs  in  the  Australian  notes,  and  is  worth 
giving  entire : 

"  A  little  time  before  this  I  had  been  lying  on  a  sunny  bank 
and  was  reflecting  on  the  strange  character  of  the  animals  of 
this  country*  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  An 
unbeliever  in  everything  beyond  his  own  reason  might  ex- 
claim, *  Two  distinct  Creators  must  have  been  at  work ;  the 
object,  however,  has  been  the  same,  and  certainly  the  end  in 
each  case  is  complete.'  While  thus  thinking  I  observed  the 
hollow  conical  pitfall  of  the  lion-ant ;  first,  a  fly  fell  down  the 
treacherous  slope  and  immediately  disappeared ;  then  came  a 
large  but  unwary  ant ;  its  struggles  to  escape  being  very  violent, 
those  curious  little  jets  of  sand,  described  by  Kirby  as  being 
flirted  by  the  insect's  tail,  were  promptly  directed  against  the 
expected  victim.  But  the  ant  enjoyed  a  better  fate  than  the 
fly,  and  excaped  the  fatal  jaws  which  lay  concealed  at  the  base 
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of  the  conical  hollow,  l^ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pre- 
dacious larva  belongs  to  the  same  genus  with  the  Emopean 
kind,  though  to  a  different  speciea  Now  what  would  the 
sceptic  say  to  this  ?  Would  any  two  workmen  have  hit  upon 
so  beautiful,  so  simple,  and  yet  so  artificial  a  contrivance?  It 
cannot  be  thought  so :  one  Hand  has  surely  worked  thioogb* 
out  the  universe." 

This  sincere  and  cordial  use  of  the  old-fashioned  theory  in 
the  handn  of  the  author  of  the  Origin  of  Species  and  the  Dt- 
scetit  of  Man,  extremely  interesting  in  itself,  is  of  historical 
importance  as  a  guaranty,  not  of  Mr.  Darwin's  good  fiuth,  for 
no  one  ever  dreamt  of  questioning  that,  but  of  the  perfectly 
unpremeditated  and  spontaneous  manner  in  which  the  theory 
of  development  through  natural  selection  arose.  Daring  all 
these  years  he  went  on  construing  nature  as  the  direct  product 
of  creative  power  and  the  distinct  expression  of  creative  design, 
unaware,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  the  silent  arrival  and  recep- 
tion from  all  quarters  of  phenomena  bearing  the  other  way, 
and  of  the  slow  transformation  of  his  own  mental  states  under 
their  continuous  action.  It  is  as  good  an  example  of  anoon- 
scious  cerebration  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  The  old  strnc- 
ture  of  thought  and  feeling  stood  erect  and  intact,  propped  up 
by  the  sheer  force  of  habit  and  association,  while  its  founda- 
tions were  wearing  away  by  imperceptible  attrition  and  a  new 
philosophy  was  rising  beneath  it  in  the  dark.  Yet  such  is  the 
alertness  and  sensitiveness  of  the  writer's  intelligence  and  the 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  wrought,  that  any 
careful  reader  to-day  can  detect  with  precision  the  successive 
points  at  which  the  old  ideas  were  disturbed  and  the  impulse 
towards  new  speculations  communicated ;  down  to  the  reiy 
discovery,  a  mere  trifle  in  itself,  which  concentrated  the  effects 
of  all  the  others ;  the  exact  moment  when  the  silent  mental 
induction  discharged  itself  into  consciousness;  as  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  vision  of  the  universal  law  of  gravitation 
flashed  after  the  fall  of  an  appla 

The  principal  facts  recorded  in  the  Journal  which  determined 
the  change  in  Mr.  Darwin's  opinions  are  of  four  kinda  The 
first  are  facts,  gathered  indiscriminately  throughout  the  voy- 
age, illustrating  the  inmiense  efficiency  of  natural  means  for 
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the  dispersion  of  living  forms,  active  not  only  in  present  times, 
but  continuously  through  past  geological  ages ;  together  with 
the  limitations  of  their  action  by  natural  barriers,  such  as 
mountain  ranges,  seas,  climate,  and  soil.  Such  facts  are  of 
course  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  species  by 
creation,  but  they  show  that  in  many  cases  the  forms  peculiar 
to  any  region  were  not  specially  created  upon  it  and  for  it,  but 
have  arrived  there  by  migration  from  other  quarters ;  that  the 
definite  range  of  any  given  form  and  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  living  beings  in  general  are  the  results  of  secondary 
causes  and  not  of  supernatural  adjustment  Beyond  this  they 
are  of  no  special  significance  until  the  immutability  of  species 
is  disproved,  when  their  significance  becomes  great  If  it  is 
possible  for  a  species  to  produce  by  successive  modifications  a 
new  species  distinct  from  itself,  then  these  facts  provide  the 
natural  conditions  for  effecting  such  modifications  in  abundance, 
upon  the  broadest  scale. 

The  second  class  of  facts  bears  directly  on  this  question  of 
the  mutability  or  immutability  of  species.  If  anywhere  an 
intermediate  form  or  a  series  of  such  can  be  found  filling  up 
the  gap  between  two  distinct  species  of  the  same  genus,  the 
^  suspicion  arises  that  instead  of  a  separate  creation  of  each  of 
the  graduated  forms  there  has  been  variation  out  of  one  into 
the  other,  or  descent  with  variation  fi*om  ancestors  common  to 

■ 

alL  Such  suggestive  forms  are  the  Tinochorus,  spoken  of 
above,  and  many  others.  In  Buenos  Ayres  Mr.  Darwin  came 
upon  a  venomous  snake,  the  IVigonocephalua^  which  had 
already  been  classified  by  Cuvier  as  a  subgenus  of  the  rattle- 
snake, and  intermediate  between  it  and  the  viper.  "  In  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion  I  observed  a  fact  which  appears  to  me 
very  curious  and  instructive,  as  showing  how  every  character, 
even  though  it  may  be  independent  of  structure,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  vary  by  slow  degreea  The  extremity  of  the  tail  of 
this  snake  is  terminated  by  a  point,  which  is  slightly  enlarged, 
and  as  the  animal  glided  along  it  constantly  vibrated  the  last 
inch ;  and  this  part  striking  against  the  dry  grass  and  brush- 
wood produced  a  rattling  noise  which  could  be  distinctly  heard 
at  the  distance  of  six  feet  This  Trigonocephalus^  therefore,  has 
in  some  respects  the  structure  of  Vipera  with  the  habits  of  a 
Crotalua" 
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Different  and  more  direct  indications  of  specific  origin  by 
descent  were  afforded  by  the  third  class  of  facts,  drawn  from  a 
comparison  of  the  living  with  the  extinct  mammalia  of  South 
America.  The  type  of  both  groups  is  the  same,  that  is,  dis- 
tinctly South  American,  but  reduced  and  d^raded  in  the 
latest  representativea  It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  the  Cre- 
ator, without  abandoning  his  general  plan,  should  have  substi- 
tuted an  inferior  for  a  superior  race  to  meet  some  changed  con- 
ditions of  the  continent;  but  Mr.  Darwin  convinced  himself 
that  in  climate,  soil,  and  configuration  South  America  has  been 
for  ages  very  nearly  what  it  is  to-day.  Why  then  should  the 
nobler  race  have  perished  and  the  d^raded  race  have  succeeded? 
This  law  of  succession  of  types  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Darwin, 
having  been  already  observed  in  Australia;  but,  as  he  obeerrea 
in  the  Origin  of  Species,  it  was  not  until  he  dug  out  of  the  elifi 
of  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Patagonia,  with  his  own  hands,  the  bones 
of  the  ancient  races,  that  he  felt  its  full  forca  *'  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  reflect  without  the  deepest  astonishment  on  the  changed 
state  of  this  continent  Formerly  it  must  have  swarmed  with 
great  monsters,  but  now  we  find  only  mere  pigmies  compared 
with  the  antecedent  races.  Since  their  loss  no  very  great 
physical  changes  can  have  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  tiie 
country.  What  then  has  exterm  inated  so  many  living  creatares? 
.  .  .  All  that  at  present  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that, « 
with  the  individual  so  with  the  species,  the  hour  of  life  has 
run  its  course  and  is  spent"  How  near  this  surprise  and  per- 
plexity were  to  the  distinct  conviction  that  the  modem  races 
are  the  degraded  posterity  of  theirancient  prototypes,  we  know 
from  the  Origin  of  Species. 

But  the  fourth  class  of  facts  seem  to  have  had  the  most 
decisive  influence,  probably  because  they  came  later  than  most 
of  the  others,  and  revived  the  old  perplexity  under  the  most 
startling  conditiona  After  spending  nearly  four  years  along 
the  coasts  of  South  America,  the  Beagle  sailed,  finom  Callas  io 
the  autumn  of  1886,  homeward  bound  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  on  the  16th  of  September  anchored  off  the  southern- 
most of  the  Galapagos  islands.  This  archipelago  consists  of 
ten  or  twelve  islands  lying  under  the  equator,  between  five  and 
six  hundred  miles  west  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  continent 
The  cons  itution  of  the  whole  is  volcanic,  and  owing  to  the 
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nature  of  the  soil  and  the  relatively  low  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding sea,  vegetation  is  confined  to  the  summits  of  the 
ancient  craters.  The  consequence  is  that  the  zoology  of  the 
islands  is  unmasked  and  its  very  peculiar  character  apparent 
at  once.  Mr.  Darwin  enumerates  2  species  of  mammalia,  26 
of  land  birds,  10  of  reptiles,  a  few  aquatic  birds,  and  a  few 
insects.  This  poverty  of  species  corresponds  with  inferiority 
of  structure  and  appearance.  With  the  exception  of  the  aquatic 
birds,  which  are  great  wanderers,  the  forms  are  highly  localized, 
but  the  general  type  is  strictly  South  American.  In  other 
words,  the  fauna  of  the  archipelago  is  to  the  contemporary 
fauna  of  the  continent  what  the  latter  is  to  its  extinct  fauna. 
In  the  one  case  there  is  persistence  of  type  and  degradation  of 
character  during  geological  ages ;  in  the  other  across  an  inter- 
vening sea;  the  same  relations  manifested  by  succession  in 
time  and  distribution  in  space.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Darwin *s 
perplexity  had  now  become  a  serious  doubt  **I  will  not  here 
attempt,  he  says,  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusions,  as  the 
species  have  not  been  accurately  examined ;  but  we  may  infer 
that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  wanderers,  the  organic  beings 
lound  on  this  archipelago  are  peculiar  to  it,  and  yet  that  their 
general  form  strongly  partakes  of  an  American  character.  .  .  . 
This  similarity  of  type  between  distant  islands  and  continents, 
while  the  species  are  distinct,  has  scarcely  been  sufficiently  no- 
ticed. The  circumstance  would  be  explained  according  to  the 
views  of  some  authors  by  saying  that  the  creative  power  had 
acted  according  to  the  same  law  over  a  wide  area."  The  doubt 
was  deepened  by  a  still  more  startling  fact  which  came  to  his 
knowledge  on  the  eve  of  departure,  and  just  too  late  for  full 
investigation.  Not  only  are  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  archi- 
pelago peculiar  to  it,  but  in  some,  perhaps  in  all  cases,  each 
island  has  distinct  forms  of  its  own.  That  is,  the  type  is  conti- 
nental, the  group  archipelagic,  and  the  species  insular.  Here 
again  we  are  reminded  of  the  saying  that  a  man  sees  only  what 
he  brings  the  eye  to  see.  These  fine  differentiations  of  a  gen- 
eral form  for  delicate  adjustment  to  the  slight  peculiarities  of 
separate  localities  would  have  given  Agassiz  a  fresh  illustration 
of  the  consummate  art  of  the  Creator,  balancing  simplicity  of 
conception  by  endless  variety  of  execution,  adapting  a  few 
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types  of  life  to  the  differing  conditions  of  sncceasive  ages  ir  all 
parts  of  the  world.  What  Mr.  Darwin  began  to  suspect  was 
the  plasticity  of  life  and  the  force  of  circumstanees;  theie(/'' 
adjustment  in  all  time  of  the  oiiganic  and  inorganic  worlds. 

^*  Unfortunately  I  was  not  aware  of  these  ^k^b  until  my  col- 
leotion  was  nearly  completed  :  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  tlie 
productions  of  islands  only  a  few  miles  apart  and  placed  under 
the  same  physical  conditions  would  be  dissimilar.  I  therefore 
did  not  attempt  to  make  a  series  of  specimens  from  the  separate 
islands.  It  is  the  fate  of  every  voyager,  when  he  has  just  dis- 
covered what  object  in  any  place  is  more  particularly  worthy 
of  his  attention,  to  be  hurried  away  from  it'' 

So  Mr.  Darwin  put  his  discovery  into  his  portfolio  for  inves- 
tigation at  a  later  day.  But  practically  the  question  was 
decided  here.  The  theory  of  development  through  natural 
selection,  which  in  its  widest  applications  includes  the  whole 
evolution  of  the  universe,  is  the  rugged  foundling  of  the  Gala- 
pagos Archipelago. 

2.  Thk  Growth  of  the  Dogtrins. 

The  voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  the  Beagle  had  been 
fiatal  to  more  than  one  member  of  the  expedition,  and  Mr. 
Darwin  himself  arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1836 
greatly  broken  in  health..  The  first  years  after  his  return  were 
lai*gely  spent  in  slowly  working  up  the  general  results  of  bis 
explorations.  His  Journal  appeared  in  1839  as  the  third 
volume  of  the  Narrative;  the  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagk, 
to  which  he  contributed  the  introduction  and  the  notes,  io 
1841 ;  The  Structure  and  Distribuiion  oj  Coral  Beefs,  in  1842  ; 
Geological  Observations  on  Volcanic  Islands,  in  1844 ;  Oeohgicd 
Observations  on  South  America,  in  1846  ;  and  the  Monograph  of 
the  Cirripedia,  in  185L  He  published  besides  occasional  papers 
in  the  scientific  journals  of  the  day.  All  these  studies,  how- 
ever, were  but  the  closing  up  of  an  old  account  The  real 
task  of  his  life  was  the  solution  of  the  problem  he  had  brought 
back  with  him  from  the  Galapagos  Archipelago. 

"  On  my  return  home,"  he  tells  us  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Origin  of  Sipecies,  ''  it  occurred  to  me  in  1837  that  something 
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if<E^/r  jQ]g}|^  perhaps  be  made  out  on  this  question  by  patiently 
accumulating  and  reflecting  on  all  sorts  of  facts  which  could 
''/'  possibly  have  any  bearing  on  it.  After  five  years  work  I 
allowed  myself  to  speculate  on  the  subject  and  drew  up  some 
notea"  This  was  in  1842.  In  1844  appeared  the  Veetigee  of 
Oreationj  a  work  which  had  an  immediate  celebrity  and  which 
must  have  startled  Mr.  Darwin  as  a  perilous  approach  to  his 
own  line  of  speculation.  At  any  rate  in  that  year  he  drew  up 
a  general  sketch  of  the  conclusions  which  seemed  to  him  pro- 
bable at  the  time  and  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Hooker,  curator  of 
the  Kew  Gardens,  who  communicated  some  of  the  conclusions 
to  Sir  Charles  LyelL  Both  saw  the  full  significance  of  the  new 
ideas  and  urged  Mr.  Darwin  to  publish  without  delay,  but  in 
vain,  as  he  was  always  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  course  of  his 
investigations.*  The  slow  toil  of  accumulation  and  reflection, 
re-enforeed  from  this  time  by  the  immense  botanical  learning 
of  Dr.  Hooker,  went  on  for  fifteen  years  more,  and  to  all 
appearance  might  have  gone  on  in  silence  indefinitely,  had  not 
Mr.  Darwin  at  last  received  a  much  sharper  reminder  than  the 
Vestiges  of  Creation.  In  the  year  1848  Mr.  Alfred  Bussel 
Wallace,  a  young  amateur  naturalist,  had  thrown  up  his 
business  in  England,  and  gone  to  the  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
where  he  spent  three  years  supporting  himself  by  his  collec- 
tions in  natural  history.  His  curiosity  was  evidently  excited 
by  several  of  the  phenomena  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animals  whicb  had  been  observed  by  Mr.  Darwin  fiirther 
south,f  and  in  1864  he  went  to  the  Malay  Archipelago,  where 
be  spent  no  less  than  eight  years  in  a  careful  study  of  the 
zoology  of  a  r^on  upon  which,  more  than  any  other  on  the 
globe,  the  forces  of  life  have  been  concentrated,  and  where 
more  obviously  than  anywhere  else  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion and  the.  localization  of  races  have  been  determined  by 
purely  natural  causes.  His  conclusion  was  precisely  the  one 
reached  twenty  years  before  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago, 
namely,  that  existing  species  have  originated  by  descent 
through  variation  from  extinct  species.    He  drew  up  a  state- 
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the  Galapagos  Archipelago  is  a  degraded  form  of  the  tjpe  more 
perfectly  represented  by  the  existing  fauna  of  South  Ammca^ 
and  the  latter  of  the  same  type  magnificenti  j  developed  in  the 
extinct  ftuna  of  South  America;  he  found  here  and  tbere 
signs  of  variation  away  from  one  species  in  the  direction  of 
another;  and  all  over  the  world  a  potent  agency  providing  ^e 
conditions  for  variation.  His  decision  was  that  the  species  of 
the  islands  were  descended  by  ordinary  generation  from  the 
allied  but  distinct  species  of  the  continent,  and  they  again  from 
the  allied  but  distinct  species  of  their  geological  predecesson :  id 
general,  that  all  species  now  living  are  descended  from  a  smallo' 
number  of  pre-existing  species,  mostly  lost,  but  which  had 
they  survived  would  be  distinct  from  their  posterity  ;  and  ulti- 
mately, that  the  whole  realm  of  organic  beings  throughout  its 
history  has  descended  from  a  few  primordial  forms,  or  it  may 
be  from  one,  about  whose  origin,  however,  he  abstains  from 
speculation.  It  was  evident  that  this  generalization,  hower^ 
satisfiu^toiy  to  the  author,  could  have  been  satisfrictory  as  it 
stood  to  no  one  else  not  in  the  same  state  of  mind.  His 
psychological  predispositions  could  uot  have  been  put  en  evi- 
dence,  and  as  to  his  facts  all  naturalists  would  have  replied  that 
they  were  well  known  before  and  had  already  been  construed 
as  the  expression  of  a  great  creative  law  carried  out  over  wide 
areas  through  successive  ages.  It  was  incumbent  on  him. 
therefore,  for  self -vindication,  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter; 
on  the  one  hand,  to  break  down,  if  he  could,  the  immutability 
of  species ;  on  the  other,  to  find  some  natural  process  by  which 
variation  has  produced  the  adaptive  structures  fonnd  in  plants 
and  animals,  and  by  which  all  species  have  been  derived  from 
prinK>rdial  forms.  Here  it  must  be  felt  that  Mr.  Darwin's 
unpremeditation  and  impartiality  abandon  him.  His  firat  con- 
viction had  come  to  him  unawares,  it  may  be  said  in  spite  of 
himself;  but  once  committed  to  it,  it  was  necessary  to  find  the 
conditions  which  rendered  origin  by  descent  possible ;  and  bis 
subsequent  life-toil,  in  many  respects  as  noble  a  devotion  as 
has  been  seen  in  our  day,  has  been  a  long  endeavor  to  construe 
the  phenomena  of  nature  to  fit  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  direction  of  his  new  studies  is  a  mark,  partly  of  the 
necessity  of  the  situation,  but  partly  also  of  the  surpassing 
intelligence  and  originality  of  the  man.    It'  was  unavailing  to 
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go  directly  to  nature  for  the  new  facts  wanted  by  the  theory, 
for  under  her  air  of  entire  candor  and    commuaicativenefis 
nature  maintains  an  impenetrable  reserve.      Her  results   are 
open  to  anybody,  but  the  processes  by  which  they  are  reached 
are  too  gradual  and  protracted  for  detection  and  measurement. 
There  was  no  hope  of  being  able  to  surprise  her  anywhere, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  the  act  of  elaborating  a  com- 
plicated structure,  like  the  human  eye  or  ear,  out  of  the  simple, 
structure  of  some  lower  form ;  or  of  carrying  by  slow  succes- 
sive modifications  one  type  of  life  into  another.     It  was  neces- 
sary to  find  her  acting  under  conditions  other  than  her  own,  in 
which  all  processes  were  accelerated  and  the  intermediate  stages 
of  development  left  on  record.     With  the  promptitude  of  true 
genius,  Mr.  Darwin  began  bis  great  study  of  the  variation  of 
plants  and  animals   under   domestication.      Considering  the 
accessibility  and  importance  of  the  facts,  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  should  have  been  so  largely  an  unexplored  territory  to 
scienca     The  arts  of  domestication  are  among  the  earliest  of 
man,  for  it  is  as  a  rude  farmer  and  herdsman  that  he  first  passes 
out  of  barbarism ;  they  have  always  been  the  fundamental  arts 
of  civilization ;  and    the  proportion    to-day  of  domesticated 
plants  and  animals  to  those  in  a  state  of  nature  is  very  great. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  economical  importance  of  the  subr 
ject  has  obscured  its  scientific  interest,  or  that  the  artificial  con- 
ditions under  which  the  phenomena  are  presented  tend  to  unfit 
them  for  scientific  treatment     Mr.  Darwin  thought  otherwise ; 
and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  whatever  the  fate  of  his  theory, 
it  has  left  behind  it  by  &x  the  most  important  addition  made 
to  biological  science  in  our  time. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  efiect  of  domestication  is  an  in- 
creased sensitiveness  and  variability  in  the  oi^anisms  subjected 
to  it  Domestication  means  restraint,  confinement,  protection, 
high  feeding,  stimulation,  and  often  entire  change  of  domicile. 
Under  these  potent  infiuences  any  race  taken  by  man  from 
nature  after  a  few  generations  begins  to  show  extreme  instabil- 
ity, a  tendency  to  the  abundant  production  of  new  characters. 
Among  other  notable  changes  effected  is  a  partial  elimination 
of  sterility ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  species 
which  are  incapable  of  interbreeding  when  wild  are  perfectly 
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fertile  together  when  domesticated.  Yet  this  apparently  un- 
regulated and  indefinite  variation  acting  through  long  ages  has 
not  resulted  in  a  confusion  of  organic  forms,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  forms  almost  as  systematically  allied  and  as  easily 
classified  as  natural  forms.  Thus  we  have  at  one  end  of  the 
line  the  scanty  collection  of  plants  and  animals  won  from  the 
wilderness  by  the  first  human  societies,  with  the  subseqaeDt 
additions  made  to  them ;  at  the  other  the  multitude  of  weU  dis- 
criminated forms  in  man's  possession  to-day ;  and  the  histor- 
ical certainty  that  the  latter  have  descended  from  the  former. 
What  is  the  power  which  has  thus  regulated  variabilitj  and 
directed  descent  ?  Partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  long-contiDued 
action  of  fixed  conditions  of  life ;  partly  also  the  action  of 
other  known  and  unknown  forces.  But  principally  it  is  be- 
yond any  question  the  power  of  man  oyer  his  dependents. 
The  various  domesticated  breeds  have  been  made  what  they 
are  simply  by  the  process  of  breeding.  Variability  has  been 
kept  in  order  in  the  long  run  because  out  of  the  aggregate  of 
variations  presented  to  him  man  has  selected  each  new  one  use- 
ful or  pleasing  to  himself  and  has  perpetuated  it  by  availing 
himself  of  the  law  of  heredity,  according  to  which  any  charac- 
ter, as  soon  as  it  appears,  tends  to  transmission  and  increment 
from  generation  to  generation.  In  this  way,  by  selecting  for 
breeding  individuals  which  show  any  desirable  character,  and 
by  continuing  to  breed  from  their  selected  ofispring,  he  has  pro- 
duced out  of  the  merest  germs  and  hints  the  most  elaborate 
structures  and  adaptations ;  and  new  groups  of  beings  whicK 
so  far  as  oi^nization,  habits,  and  appearance  are  concerned, 
must  be  classed  not  only  as  distinct  species,  but  in  many  cases 
as  distinct  species  of  different  genera.  In  short,  like  the 
magician  mimicking  Moses,  he  has  done  over  again  everything 
that  nature  has  done — ^with  one  momentous  exception ;  he  has 
never  yet  derived  from  one  species  a  new  one  infertile  when 
crossed  with  the  parent  form,  or  two  new  species  infertile  when 
crossed  with  each  other.  All  the  so-called  varieties,  species, 
and  genera  of  domesticated  beings  which  are  known  to  be  de- 
scended from  common  progenitors,  however  widely  they  differ 
in  other  characters,  are  persistently  fertile  with  each  other. 
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This  is  one  side  of  the  art  of  selection.  On  the  other  hand, 
man  has  neglected  or  destroyed  all  variations  injurious,  useless, 
or  uninteresting,  and  such  variations  have  in  consequence 
tended  to  extinction.  In  this  way  many  intermediate  forms 
have  perished,  and  the  whole  result  of  the  three  processes 
of  extinction,  survival,  and  divergence  of  character  is  the 
present  systematic  distribution  of  domesticated  plants  and 
animals. 

With  this  clue  in  his  hand  Mr.  Darwin  went  back  to  the 
labyrinth  of  nature.  Given  at  the  beginning,  let  us  say  by 
creation,  a  few  primordial  forms  of  life,  and  at  the  end  the 
numerous  highly  differentiated  groups  of  living  beings  exist- 
ing to-day ;  is  there  any  conceivable  process  analogous  to  man's 
selection  by  which  the  latter  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
former ;  and  if  so  has  nature  provided  the  conditions  for  its 
action  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  sensitiveness  of  oi*ganization  so  con- 
spicuous in  domesticated  animals  and  plants,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  variation  they  undergo,  are  not  originated  by 
domestication  itself.  Artificial  conditions  of  life  have  simply 
intensified  a  character  common  to  all  living  beings.  Organized 
material  itself,  in  its  lowest  and  simplest  states,  is  at  once  dis- 
criminated from  inorganic  matter  by  great  instability  ;  and  all 
the  way  up  the  ascending  scale  of  organization  to  the  most 
complex  and  highly  specialized  structures,  where  stability 
would  be  found  if  anywhere,  the  same  phenomena  recur.  No 
child  exactly  resembles  its  parents ;  no  individual  at  two  suc- 
cessive periods  exactly  resembles  itself.  Changes  are  cease- 
lessly induced  in  each  cell  or  atom  of  organized  matter,  in  each 
organ  or  set  of  organs,  in  the  whole  structure  and  character  of 
the  individual,  in  all  groups  of  individuals  throughout  the 
world  of  living  beings.  These  changes  are  less  accentuated 
and  rapid  than  changes  under  domestication,  because,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  artificial  conditions,  disturbance  has  been  less  power- 
ful and  profound.  But  change  there  is  universal  throughout 
the  world  and  continuous  through  tima  Its  causes  are  obscure, 
for  they  belong  to  the  inner  mystery  of  life,  and  all  we  can  say 
is  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  organized  matter 
which  renders  it  sensitive  after  its  own  fashion  to  the  influences 
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of  the  surrounding  world ;  but  its  effects  are  obvious,  and  if  in 
nature  there  is  anything  resembling  man's  art  of  selection  it 
provides  the  first  condition  for  its  action. 

In  the  second  place,  these  variations,  however  thej  may  be 
induced  and  wherever  they  occur,  tend  to  be  inherited.  There 
are,  doubtless,  limits  to  the  tendency,  so  that  many  of  them  go 
as  they  come ;  not  being  transmitted,  they  disappear ;  bat  the 
exceptions  do  not  disprove  the  rule.  The  most  striking  folfiU- 
ment  of  the  great  law  of  heredity  is  the  pernstenoe  of  dight 
modifications  from  generation  to  generation. 

If  now  we  inquire,  as  before,  what  is  the  power  which  luis 
regulated  variability  and  guided  descent ;  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  has  withheld  this  universal  movement  away  from  fixed 
forms,  this  ceaseless  production  of  minute,  indefinite,  and 
characterless  variations  from  ending  in  confusion  Worse  con- 
founded; which,  on  the  other,  has  determined  development 
along  certain  lines  into  a  well-defined  and  orderly  whole :  the 
old  answer  at  once  would  be,  the  Creator  has  done  it  by  fixing 
the  type  of  the  species  in  the  beginning,  and  by  confining  all 
change  within  specific  limits,  so  that  the  multiplication  of  new 
forms  results  only  in  a  wider  harmony  than  before:  When  the 
spirit  of  rationalism,  which  began  by  rejecting  the  miracles  of 
Scripture  and  the  Church,  ended  in  the  domain  of  biological 
science  by  rejecting  the  more  stupendous  miracles  of  creation, 
other  answers  had  to  be  found.  Geofiroy  St  BLilaire  looked 
for  the  controlling  power  in  the  '^monck  ambtant^^^  the  combined 
action  of  the  forces  of  the  surrounding  world  on  oiganisms, 
gradually  modifying  them  to  suit  the  situations  in  which  they 
arc  found  Goethe  nearly  at  the  same  time  came  to  the  same 
conclusion.  To  the  action  of  external  conditions  Lamarck 
added  the  force  of  habit,  or  of  use  and  disuse  of  particular  parts, 
while  beneath  both  he  recognized  an  innate  tendency  in  living 
matter  towards  progressive  development.  With  the  exception 
of  the  last,  the  efficiency  of  all  these  influences  and  others  of 
the  kind  besides  has  been  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Darwin  bom 
the  first  But  many  of  them,  or  all  together,  arc  clearly  inade- 
quate, whether  qualitatively  or  quantitatively,  to  account  for 
the  phenomena,  which  imply  on  the  very  &ce  of  them  the 
ax^tion  of  some  one  universal  and  persistent  power  as  discrimi- 
nating, rigorous,  and  efficient  as  providence  itself. 
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His  first  hint  here  came  irom  a  work,  nearly  obsolete  not  so 
many  years  ago,  but  now  returning  to  celebrity  on  the  flood 
tide  of  Darwinism,  the  Essay  of  MaUkus  on  the  Principles  of 
PopviatUm,  It  is  certain  that  all  living  beings  multiply  in  a 
geometrical  progression,  with  a  varying  ratio  which,  however, 
is  high  in  the  slowest  breeders.  The  successive  additions  of 
each  generation  to  the  numbers  of  any  race  would  suffice,  if 
unchecked,  to  stock  the  whole  world  in  a  few  centuries,  or 
even  in  many  cases  in  a  few  years.  In  point  of  fact,  how* 
ever,  the  number  of  any  race  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  fixed 
quantity,  the  limit  of  population  having  been  reached  early  in 
its  history,  and  practically  never  varying  afterwards.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  enormous  destruction  is  going  on  through* 
out  the  living  world  ;  that  of  all  the  individuals  bom  at  any 
given  time  only  a  few  survive,  the  remainder  perishing  from 
exposure,  lack  of  food,  the  attacks  of  enemies,  or  other  of  the 
natural  checks  upon  population.  From  birth  life  is  a  struggle 
for  existence,  with  the  odds  heavily  against  the  struggler. 
What  determines  the  issue?  In  many  cases  the  merest  acci- 
dent will  determine  it,  but  in  general  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
favored  individuals  will  be  the  superior  individuals ;  the  sur- 
vivors will  be  precisely  the  "  fittest"  for  survival ;  those  which 
in  structure,  constitution,  or  appearance,  have  any  advantage 
over  their  competitors.  Since  all  the  new  bom  of  any  race  are 
of  necessity  closely  alike,  superiority  will  be  determined,  not 
by  great  differences,  but  by  small  ones.  Any  variation,  no 
matter  how  slight,  which  is  favorable  to  the  possessor  by  in* 
creasing  its  strength  or  endurance,  by  aiding  it  in  the  search 
for  food,  concealment,  or  shelter,  will  increase  its  chances  of 
escape  and  longevity.  Thus  out  of  the  whole  number  of  new 
births  a  few  will  be  selected  for  survival  and  the  vast  remainder 
for  extinction,  and  the  discrimination  between  the  two  by  the 
forces  of  nature  will  be  as  searching  and  rigorous  as  man's 
selection  among  domesticated  beings,  and  will  be  determined 
by  analagous  causes,  namely,  the  presence  or  absence  of  useful 
variationa  Such  variations,  furthermore,  will  be  likely  to 
descend  by  inheritance  from  parent  to  offspring,  who  again 
may  add  useful  variations  of  their  own ;  and  so  on  in  series, 
with  a  continuous,  increasing  tendency  to  differentiation  and 
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advancement  of  oi^anization ;  until  a  new  variety  is  prodaced, 
which  on  the  one  hand  will  be  able  to  beat  competing  varietieg 
in  the  straggle  for  existence,  and  on  the  other  to  live  under 
new  conditions,  to  seize  upon  a  new  district  from  which  its 
progenitors  were  excluded ;  the  whole  process  ending  at  last  in 
a  new  species  incapable  of  crossing  with  the  parent  form,  or 
with  any  of  the  other  allied  species  descended  from  it 

Such  is  the  process  of  Natural  Selection,  or  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  calls  it,  dropping  the  metaphor,  of  survival  of  the  fittest, 
which  together  with  the  auxiliary  process  of  sexual  selection  and 
cooperating  with  the  minor  laws  of  variation,  has  presided,  if  not 
over  the  origin,  at  least  over  the  entire  development  of  life  upon 
the  globe.  The  whole  system  in  nature  and  the  whole  expression 
of  the  system  in  science,  or  classification,  are  purely  genealog- 
ical from  first  to  last  We  have  but  to  assume  the  then  well 
ascertained  &cts  of  the  variability  of  living  beings,  inheritance, 
and  reproduction  in  geometrical  ratio,  and  everything  follows 
in  intelligible  sequence.  The  first  individual  germ  or  cell  of 
organized  matter  varying  for  any  reason,  in  any  degree,  how- 
ever slight,  in  a  manner  profitable  to  itself,  will  be  more  likely 
to  survive  than  others  not  varying  at  all,  or  not  varying  use- 
fully ;  and  surviving,  will  be  likely  to  transmit  the  beneficial 
variation  to  its  ofiBspring.  Departure  from  the  primitive  forms 
sets  in  in  every  direction,  never  to  cease,  until  in  their  remote 
posterity  we  reach  through  cycles  of  deterioration  and  exter- 
mination, of  improvement,  survival,  and  divergence  of  charac- 
ter, a  world  of  diversified  beings  ranging  from  the  lowest  plant 
to  the  highest  animal,  fitted  with  wonderful  adaptations  to  their 
conditions  of  life,  and  grouped  together  in  orderly  distribu- 
tion of  varieties,  species,  genera,  &milies,  orders,  dasses,  and 
branches. 

Not  only  so.  We  have  but  to  carry  the  analogy  across  the 
barrier  between  animate  and  inanimate  matter  to  account  for 
the  evolution  of  the  entire  universe  fi*om  the  homogeneity  of 
primitive  being ;  a  generalization,  as  it  stands,  as  impressive  as 
any  devised  by  the  wit  of  man. 
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8.  The  Difficitlties  and  Limitations  of  the  Theory. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Origin  of  Species  appeared  in 
1859  as  an  abstract  of  a  larger  work,  which  would  require  many 
years  to  complete.  The  sixth  and  last  edition  (1872)  repeats 
the  same  announcement.  The  Variation  of  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication  was  published  in  1868  ;  also  a  first 
installment  of  works  which  have  never  appeared.  Beside  these 
we  have  the  essay  on  the  Fertilization  of  Orchids  (1862) ;  the 
Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  relation  to  Stx  (1871) ;  and  the 
Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals  (1872). 

If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble,  not  a  light  one  by  any 
means,  to  follow  the  first  draft  of  the  new  theory  step  by  step 
through  the  storm  of  subsequent  controversy,  he  will  leave  his 
studies  convinced,  if  not  of  the  durability  of  the  theory,  at 
least  of  the  constancy  of  the  author.  No  other  speculation  so 
daring  and  revolutionary  has  ever  been  produced  with  more 
foresight  and  precaution,  or  maintained  with  more  candor  and 
conscientiousness.  Mr.  Darwin  has  been  accused  more  than 
once  in  high  quarters  of  treating  his  friends  with  exceptional 
tenderness  and  of  ignoring  all  the  more  formidable  of  his 
adversaries ;  the  simple  fact  being  that  the  difiiculties  in  his 
way  have  been  as  carefully  considered  and  as  powerfully  stated 
by  himself  as  by  any  other  man.  The  larger  part  of  them  are 
already  anticipated  and  fully  discussed  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  Origin  of  Species.  Others  that  have  arisen  since  have  been 
met  either  by  a  frank  change  of  front  or  by  an  extension  of 
his  original  lines.  Of  the  former  there  are  only  two  or  three 
instances  to  be  found.  In  reply  to  several  criticisms  and  more 
particularly  to  an  Article  in  the  North  British  Review  for  1867, 
he  at  once  admitted  that  he  had  overrated  the  importance  of 
natural  selection  by  attributing  to  it  eflFects  undoubtedly  due 
to  other  laws  of  variation.  The  best  example  of  the  latter  will 
be  found  in  the  reply  to  Mr.  St  George  Mivart's  Genesis  of 
Species,  published  in  1872,  an  attack  so  formidable  that  it  drew 
from  Mr.  Darwin's  serenity,  for  the  first  time  in  the  contro- 
versy, a  flash  of  temper — and,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  re- 
joinder of  recent  polemics.*    But  for  the  most  part  the  Dar- 

*  Griffin  </  SpeeieBt  6th  ed.,  oh.  vii. 
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winian  doctrine  stands  to-day  where  it  stood  in  1869.  Natnnl 
selection  has  been  withdrawn  to  admit  a  somewhat  larger  action 
of  mere  spontaneous  variability,  of  the  conditions  of  life,  of 
habit  or  the  use  and  disuse  of  parts,  and  of  sexual  aelecdon 
in  the  discrimination  of  races.  It  lias  been  extended  to  take 
in  the  origin  and  descent  of  man,  and  is  still  maintained  to  the 
full  as  the  great  law  which  has  presided  over  the  whole  devel- 
opment of  the  living  world. 

Setting  aside  the  entire  teleological  argument,  with  wbicb, 
whether  logically  or  not,  no  evolutionist  now  concerns  himselt 
the  acknowledged  difficulties  of  the  theory  are  all  reducible  to 
three  classes.  The  first  are  certain  postulates  or  implications 
necessarily  involved  which  seem  to  be  incredible.  Natural 
selection  is  simply  an  accumulation  of  such  minute  successive 
variations  as  are  useful  to  organisms  and  the  neglect  or  rejec- 
tion of  those  which  are  useless  or  hurtfuL  The  incipient 
stages,  of  useful  structures,  including  every  organ  by  which 
any  living  being  communicates  with  the  surrounding  world, 
must  have  consisted  of  some  slight  modification  of  previous 
8tructur&  How  could  such  slight  modifications  have  been  use- 
ful to  the  organism  in  any  way ;  much  more  how  could  thej 
have  been  useful  in  the  direction  of  the  remote  perfected  organ? 
And  if  not  useful  they  could  not  have  been  naturally  selected. 
The  difficulty  is  vastly  increased  when  we  reflect  that  many 
individuals  must  have  begun  to  vary  in  the  same  manner  at  the 
same  time,  for  in  the  deadly  struggle  for  existence  going  on 
everywhere  a  slight  useful  variation  in  one  individual  would 
soon  disappear  among  its  competitors.  This  indeed  is  an  objec- 
tion so  serious  that  Mr.  Darwin,  as  has  been  said,  at  once 
admitted  a  far  larger  action  of  the  conditions  of  life  to  account 
for  simultaneous  variations  of  the  same  kind.  But  even  then, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  whole  species  began  to  vary  at  once, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  persistence  of  a  new,  slightly 
discriminated  variety  side  by  side  with  the  parent  and  other 
competing  forms?  And  when  this  competition  is  escaped^ 
there  are  later  transitional  states  in  which  persistence  is  equally 
inconceivabla  According  to  the  necessary  lines  of  descent 
many  species  now  living  under  one  set  of  conditions  must 
formerly  have  lived  under  widely  different  ones.    How  could 
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any  of  them  survive  the  stage  between  the  two  ?  the  transition, 
for  example,  from  an  aquatic  to  a  terrestrial  life  ?  In  any  event, 
all  these  processes  are  incalculably  slow,  and  the  sum-total  of 
them  must  far  more  than  exhaust  the  whole  time  allowed  either 
by  astronomy  or  geology. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  certain  facts  wanting  in  nature 
which  are  required  by  the  theory.  Thus  there  are  organs  of 
general  utility  which  have  been  granted  to  one  animal  or  plant 
only  and  denied  to  many  others  in  equal  need  of  them  and 
equally  capable  of  receiving  them ;  and  characters  found  no- 
where which,  if  utility  to  the  organism  alone  is  considered, 
ought  to  occur.  Again,  the  necessary  result  of  long-continued 
divergence  of  character  would  seem  to  be  an  indefinite  multi- 
plication of  specific  form&  Species  no  doubt  are  numerous 
and  are  not  always  easily  distinguished,  but  the  confusion  is  in 
our  ignorance  and  not  in  nature  itself  Lastly,  between  two 
distinct  allied  species  there  must  at  some  time  have  existed 
many  intermediate  forms,  some  of  which,  at  leasts  ought  to 
have  survived.  Yet  they  cannot  be  found  in  the  world  to-day, 
and  what  is  more,  they  cannot  be  found  in  the  geological  record 
of  past  ages. 

In  the  third  place,  there  are  certain  facts  in  nature  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  natural  selection.  How  is  it  that  an 
universal  process  of  improvement  and  divergence  of  character 
has  after  all  left  behind  it  unchanged  so  vast  a  portion  of  living 
beings  ?  Below  the  tribes  of  relatively  high  organization  there 
is  a  populous  world  of  plants  and  animals  which  show  hardly 
any  organization  at  all,  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  now 
what  they  were  ages  ago  at  the  very  dawn  of  life.  Their  pro- 
genitors have  been  the  common  progenitors  of  all.  Why  have 
the  one  been  taken  and  the  other  left?  Furthermore,  the  first 
appearance  in  the  geological  record  of  beings  of  a  higher  order 
is  very  abrupt  Already  in  the  earliest  fossiliferous  strata  we 
find,  not  single  individuals  alone,  but  allied  groups  of  at  least 
three  of  the  four  great  types  of  the  animal  kingdom.  We  are 
compelled  to  infer  either  instantaneous  creation,  or  sudden 
development,  or  an  enormous  lapse  of  time  between  the  first 
appearance  of  life  on  the  globe  and  its  first  appearance  in  the 
record.    Not  only  so,  but  the  record  is  similarly  interrupted 
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all  the  way  down,  so  that  nataral  selectioD  most  have  got  ova 
its  heaviest  work  in  eras  entirely  unrepresented.  Or,  taking 
the  world  as  it  stands  to^ay,  we  are  confronted  everywhere 
with  phenomena  whose  origin  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least 
provided  for  by  allowing  unlimited  time  to  natural  selectioiL 
Such  are  the  organs  of  great  complexity  and  perfection  in  the 
higher  races,  on  the  one  hand,  and  useless  or  unimportant 
organs,  on  the  other ;  the  occurrence  of  similar  oi^ans  in  widely 
contrasted  races ;  the  instincts  and  motions  of  animals ;  the 
reason,  the  conscience,  aud  the  self-consciousness  of  man ;  and 
the  geographical  distribution  of  living  beings  over  the  globe. 
All  these,  or  many  of  them,  as  Mr.  Darwin  remarks  in  his 
candid  way,  are  difficulties  grave  enough  to  stagger  and  con- 
found any  man.  He  has  met  them  with  inexhaustible  learning 
and  ingenuity,  either  by  producing  the  very  foots,  or  £acts  of 
the  very  order,  disputed ;  or  by  suggesting  conditions  under 
which  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  fiicts  may  be  accounted 
for  consistently  with  his  theory ;  or  by  frankly  turning  the 
objection  out  of  court  on  the  plea  of  insufficient  evidence;  as 
in  his  argument  that  the  testimony  of  geology  is  admissible 
because  the  record  is  imperfect  Every  thinker  will  have  his 
own  opinion  of  the  adequacy  of  the  defence,  but  supposing  it 
to  have  been  perfectly  successful  there  still  remains  the  earliest 
difficulty  of  sdl,  the  old  fitct,  or  dogma,  of  the  immutability  of 
species,  affirmed  as  it  seems  to  be  by  the  phenomena  of  hybrid- 
ism and  confirmed  by  the  suspicious  absence  of  immediate 
forms.  This  has  been  the  Hougoumont  of  the  fight  from  the 
very  first,  and  nobody  has  been  better  aware  of  it  than  Mr. 
Darwin,  for  the  effect  of  it  is  to  break  down  the  analogy 
between  domesticated  and  natural  races,  od  which  he  relies. 
He  has  planted  his  heaviest  batteries  and  marshalled  his 
strongest  squadrons  around  this  one  obstacle,  and  so  far  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  failed  to  carry  it  His  argument, 
briefly  stated,  is  that  the  allied  fact,  while  it  exists,  ia  rela- 
tive and  not  absolute,  for  there  are  all  degrees  of  infertility 
between  distinct  species,  ranging  from  perfect  sterility  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite  up  to,  perfect  fecundity ;  that  the  infertility 
of  the  first  cross  and  that  of  th^  hybrid  are  two  very  different 
things ;  that  there  is  a  closely  corresponding  series  of  phe- 
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Domena  in  the  crossing  of  varieties,  which  therefore  may  be 
considered  incipient  species;  and  finally,  that  the  character, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  is  not  a  supernatural  endow- 
ment of  species  to  preserve  their  distinctness,  but  a  result  of 
secondary  causes,  probably  of  the  long-continued  action  of 
fixed  conditions  of  life  on  the  reproductive  system.  Meanwhile 
the  fact  remains,  and  obviously  is  to  be  got  rid  of  only  in  one 
way,  namely,  by  producing  an  actual  case  of  two  distinct  spe- 
cies infertile  when  crossed,  one  of  which  has  been  derived  from 
the  other,  or  both  from  a  common  parent  form:  which  has 
never  yet  been  done.  Mr.  St  Geoige  Mivart,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
has  been  overthrown  like  Blucher  at  Ligny,  but  so  far  the 
obstinate  sterility  of  the  mule  is  very  nearly — where  it  was. 

The  commanding  importance  of  this  point  is  likely  to  be 
still  more  evident  in  the  sequel,  for  it  suggests  an  ulterior  ques- 
tion which  has  not  been  very  prominent  in  the  discussion 
hitherto.  Are  the  ambiguous  phenomena  of  variation  the  only 
phenomena  involved  7  Admitting,  as  we  must,  the  incessant 
changes  which  all  organisms  have  undergone  and  are  under- 
going to-day;  admitting,  as  we  may,  that  some  such  law  as 
that  of  natural  selection  has  controled  and  directed  them ;  still 
we  are  entitled  to  ask,  is  this  the  whole  of  the  matter  and  is 
there  nothing  beyond?  In  this  continual  changefulness  is 
there  nothing  unchanging  ?  Are  there  no  phenomena  anterior 
to  variability,  persistent  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  so  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  any  of  its  laws  7 

Now  there  is  at  least  one  such  fixed  and  constant  factor 
involved  which  natural  selection,  so  far  from  accounting  for,  is 
obliged  to  assume  as  the  condition  of  its  own  efficiency ; 
namely,  the  law  of  inheritance,  the  absolutely  universal  fact 
that  like  produces  like,  that  each  being  gives  birth,  directly  as 
in  sexual  generation,  indirectly  as  in  alternate  generation,  to 
new  beings  resembling  itself.  In  the  very  beginning  of  life, 
before  natural  selection  b^an  to  act,  as  the  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  its  action,  all  organisms  whatsoever  were  already 
endowed  with  this  function,  and  from  that  day  to  this  every 
child  bom  into  the  world  has  inherited  the  nature  of  its  parents. 
Not  only  so,  but  to  increase  the  mystery,  there  is  a  latent  ten- 
dency to  inherit,  through  parents  and  grandparents,  the  lost 
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characters  of  remote  ancestors.  Tbis  is  a  fact  so  obtrusive  and 
significant  that  Mr.  Darwin  himself  has  attempted  an  explana- 
tion of  it  in  what  he  has  called  the  ^'  provisional  hypothesis  of 
Pangenesis^  Starting  from  the  admitted  fact  that  the  cells  or 
units  of  organized  bodies  propagate  themselves  by  self-division, 
he  assumes,  first,  that  such  cells  are  continually  throwing  off 
minute  particles,  which  circulate  fi-eely  through  the  system, 
each  again  multiplying  by  self-division,  and  subsequently 
developing  new  cells  like  those  from  which  they  were  derived: 
secondly,  that  these  freely  circulating  particles,  or  ^'gemmules," 
have  elective  affinities  for  each  other,  leading  in  the  one  direc- 
tion to  the  continued  growth  and  repair  of  the  substances  of 
the  body,  in  the  other  to  their  aggr^ation  into  the  bads  of 
plants  or  the  ovules  of  animals.  Every  bud,  or  seed,  or  ovnle, 
is  thus  made  up  of  particles  derived  from  all  the  cells  of  all 
parts  of  the  parent  body  in  all  stages  of  growth,  each  vrith  ite 
own  tendency  to  development  and  union  with  other  particles, 
and  the  result  is  similarity  of  structure,  constitution,  and  char- 
acter between  parent  and  ofiispring.  The  objection  to  this 
hypothesis  is  not  that  it  is  false,  for  the  probabilities  are  that 
in  some  form  it  is  true ;  but  that  it  leaves  the  original  mysteiy 
more  complex  and  impenetrable  than  ever.  How  came  the 
cells  to  be  endowed  at  the  outset  vnth  these  astounding  func- 
tions of  proliferation,  discriminating  union  with  each  other, 
and  aggregation  either  into  new  tissue  or  into  the  germ  of  a 
new  being  ?  How  have  the  additional  affinities  and  discrimina- 
tions involved  in  every  fresh  advancement  of  oi^ganization  been 
acquired?* 

Again,  as  natural  selection  is  obliged  to  assume  the  law  of 
inheritance  as  a  previous  fact,  so  is  sexual  selection  obliged  to 
assume  the  distinction  of  the  sexes.  This,  it  may  b^  objected, 
is  not  an  universal  fact  like  the  other,  for  there  are  low  forms 
of  life  in  which  reproduction  is  asexual  But  Mr.  Darwin  him- 
self has  shown  that  the  structure  of  every  organism  whatsoever 
appears  to  be  especially  adapted  for  the  concurrence,  at  least 
occasionally,  of  two  individuala  The  distinction,  therefore,  is 
essential ;  and  at  any  rate  it  appears  whenever  we  reach  organ- 

«  The  Evolutionista  themaelves  are  rather  shy  of  PangenedB.    See  Ha  ^^Oenm 
^f  Spcdet^  and  Dr.  Bastian's  "  Bcginnmfft  qfL^e^*^  oh.  ziv. 
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ization  of  any  complexity,  after  which  it  is  the  law  alike  of  all 
plants  and  all  animals.  Of  course,  inasmuch  as  important  ends 
are  gained  by  the  concourse  of  the  sexes,  it  is  conceivable  that 
sex  has  arisen,  like  other  useful  characters,  through  natural 
selection.  But  the  strong  presumption  is  that  we  have  here  a 
constant,  universal  &.ct  anterior  to  and  independent  of  all 
ordinary  variation. 

What,  once  more,  are  we  to  say  of  the  division  of  living 
beings  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  plants  and  animals  ?  It  is 
certain,  if  anything  is,  that  this  is  a  chasm  traversing  the  whole 
oi^anic  world  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  first  to  last.  Biol- 
ogists have  thrown  a  vast  deal  of  dust  into  our  eyes  of  late  by 
the  affirmation  that  the  lowest  forms  of  life  are  indistinguishable 
in  character,  which  is  true ;  and  by  the  inference  that  being 
indistinguishable  they  are  one,  which  is  &lsa  An  animal  of 
any  grade  is  an  animal  and  not  a  plants  because  it  possesses 
the  faculty  of  voluntary  motion.  It  is  what  it  is,  and  not  some- 
thing else  by  virtue  of  wHL  A  being  may  easily  be  found  so 
low  in  organization  and  so  obscure  in  character  that  no  human 
senses  or  scientific  tests  can  say  whether  it  is  one  thing  or  the 
other ;  but  this  we  can  always  say,  that  it  either  i^pfcapable  of 
voluntary  motion  or  is  not  If  it  is,  it  is  an  animal ;  if  it  is  not, 
it  is  a  plant  It  must  be  one  and  it  can't  be  both.  The  dis- 
tinction is  primordial,  persistent,  and  absolute ;  a  third  of  the 
great  constants  anterior  to  and  independent  of  all  ordinary 
variation. 

One  is  tempted  to  add,  although  the  fact  is  less  available  for 
argument,  that  as  the  animal  is  distinguished  from  the  vegeta- 
ble world  by  the  fiw5ulty  of  will,  so  is  man  from  all  other  ani- 
mals by  the  faculty  of  self-consciousness.  It  will  at  once  be 
replied  that  self-consciousness  is  a  late  development  and  not  a 
primitive  fact,  for  we  cannot  imagine  an  unborn  child  or  an 
undeveloped  germ  as  conscious  of  itself  But  we  may  at  least 
avail  ourselves  of  the  analogy  of  Pangenesis  to  affirm  that  a 
character  inseparable  from  human  nature  sooner  or  later,  exists 
in  some  obscure  form,  some  determining  predisposition  or  con- 
dition, at  the  very  root,  and  beginning  of  human  life ;  and  the 
first  predisposition  is  as  unaccountable  as  the  ultimate  fact 
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It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  these  and  other  great  am- 
formities  of  the  living  world  without  the  suspicion  that  Dar- 
winism is  an  incomplete  induction  ;  that  back  of  the  phenom- 
ena it  deals  with  there  resides  in  organic  beings  some  power 
which  is  the  principal  factor  involved,  which  has  controlled  all 
the  secondary  causes  and  laws  of  variability  and  has  probably 
originated  variation  itsell  This  after  all  is  the  weak  point  of 
the  new  philosophy,  that  it  lefoses  to  offer  any  explanation  of 
the  fundamental  fact  of  organic  variability.  Mr.  Darwin  has 
ingeniously  cut  off  all  discussion  in  this  direction  by  insisting 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  obscure  causes  of  variation 
they  have  had  no  relation  to  the  structure  which  natural  selec- 
tion has  built  up  out  of  them.  '^  If  an  architect,"  he  says, 
'*  were  to  rear  an  edifice  without  the  use  of  uncut  stone  bj 
selecting  from  the  fragments  at  the  base  of  a  precipice  wedged- 
formed  stones  for  his  arches,  elongated  stones  for  his  lintels, 
and  flat  stones  for  his  roof,  we  should  regard  his  as  the  para- 
mount power.  Such  fragments  bear  to  the  edifice  built  the 
same  relation  as  the  fluctuating  variations  of  each  oi^nic  be- 
ing bear  to  the  structures  ultimately  acquired  by  its  modified 
descendants?  Definite  causes  no  doubt  have  given  to  each 
fragment  its  shape,  but  they  have  acted  without  r^erence  to 
the  edifice  into  which  it  has  been  built  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  edifice  and  architect  if  at  the  base  of  his  precipice  he 
finds  not  merely  a  heap  of  uncut  stones,  but  foundations  and 
arches,  framework  and  outlines  already  erected  and  waiting  for 
him  ?  And  this  is  what  natural  selection  finds,  a  power  ante- 
rior and  superior  to  its  own,  which  not  only  provides  its  build- 
ing material,  but  prescribes  the  limits  and  the  character  of  its 
work.  Moreover,  the  illustration  breaks  down  at  the  essential 
point  of  all,  for  in  reality  the  fitness  of  the  uncut  stones  for  the 
use  of  the  architect  has  no  true  analogy  with  the  fitness  of 
organic  variations  for  the  use  of  natural  selection.  We  may 
be  sure  that  no  atom  of  organized  material  has  been  put  into 
a  contrivance  like  the  human  eye  for  any  other  cause  than  its 
adaptation  to  the  one  specific  purpose  of  vision.  We  may  dis- 
sect the  most  complete  structure  into  its  simplest  elemantSy  and 
we  get  at  the  very  last,  in  each  constituent  particle,  not  a  fluc- 
tuating, characterless  variation,  but  perfect  fitness  for  an  end ; 
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a  relation  not  to  be  accounted  for  or  disposed  of  by  any  theory 
of  subsequent  aggregation  and  co-ordination.  It  is  here  again 
as  with  the  theory  of  Pangenesis ;  we  are  no  better  off  at  the 
end  of  our  analysis  than  we  were  at  the  beginning.  The  origi- 
nal mystery  of  the  complex  organ  has  simply  retreated  behind 
the  ultimate  atom  as  dark  and  unfathomable  as  ever. 

It  is,  therefore,  precisely  within  the  region  which  Mr.  Darwin 
has  closed  to  us  as  both  impenetrable  and  irrelevant  that  the 
whole  controversy  lies  in  its  last  analysis,  and  whither  it  must 
be  carried  sooner  or  later  as  to  a  court  of  last  resort  Why  is 
organic  materi9.1  variable  at  all  and  how  does  it  vary  ?  The 
most  obvious  answer  is  that  it  varies  according  to  the  action  of 
external  conditions,  the  incident  forces  of  the  universe  around 
it  But  all  those  forces  act  too  upon  inorganic  matter.  Does 
the  one  respond  to  the  action  as  the  other  does  or  differently  ? 
We  know  that  it  responds  differently.  The  moment  we  pass 
from  an  inorganic  molecule  to  an  organized  germ  we  get  a  new, 
dissimilar  reply  to  the  appeal  of  the  surrounding  universe ;  we 
have  now  the  responsive  phenomena  of  vitality.  There  is 
therefore  something  within  the  nature  of  organic  material  it- 
self which  determines  its  behavior  under  the  action  of  incident 
forces ;  a  power,  or  necessity,  or  tendency,  whatever  we  choose 
to  call  it,  which  adapts  variation  to  organization  and  conducts 
it  along  particular  lines  in  definite  directions ;  producing  at 
once,  or  sooner  or  later,  the  facts  of  heredity,  the  discrimina- 
tion of  plants  and  animals,  the  discrimination  of  the  sexes,  it 
may  be  the  immutability  of  species,  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  the  innermost  individuality  of  each  living  being  and  of 
every  group  of  such.  We  may  allow  to  natural  selection  the 
largest  latitude  it  can  maintain :  here  at  least,  it  would  seem, 
is  an  ultimate  verity  which  does  not  crumble  under  its  analysis 
or  fit  into  its  synthesis ;  which  therefore  compels  U3  to  supple- 
ment its  action  by  the  larger  generalizations  of  some  compre- 
hensive theory  of  evolution :  or  that,  failing  to  revert  to  the 
ancient  postulate  of  some  power,  other  land  higher  than  the 
forces  and  properties  of  matter,  which  is  the  principal  factor  in 
the  product  of  the  universe. 
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^^  ntt— CHRISTIAN   MISSIONS   AND   SOME  OF 
'*''*  THEIR  OBSTACLES.* 

Xr  was  a  bitter  thing,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  traveled  from 
citv  to  city,  that  the  race  to  which  he  belonged,  to  which  were 
giren  the  promises,  which  was  made  God's  instrumcDt  for  up- 
boiding  the  true  religion  in  the  world,  should  oppose  and  per- 
secate  their  fellow-believers  in  the  old  covenant,  when  they 
oiade  known  ho.w  it  had  come  to  its  perfect  form  in  Christ 
Jesus.    But  his  consolation  was  that  the  gospel  was  for  man- 
kind.    To  save  the  Gentiles  was  more  glorious  for  Christ  than 
to  raise  up  the  depressed  Jewish  people.    It  was  this  feeling 
which  was  in  his  mind  when  the  Jews,  in  their  synagogue,  at 
Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  rejected  him  and  his  message.     In  his  ad- 
dress to  them,  he  quoted  the  latter  part  of  the  grand  passage  in 
Isaiah :  ^^  It  is  a  light  thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant 
to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of 
Israel ;  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou 
mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth." 

This  enlargement  of  the  plan  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  this  prom- 
ise, that  instead  of  the  field  of  Palestine  it  should  have  for  its 
field  the  world,  was  in  a  manner  necessary.  The  whole  strain  of 
the  old  Scriptures  showed  a  preparation  for  a  universal  religion, 
and  called  the  devout  Israelite  to  wait  in  hope  for  something 
nobler  in  the  future.  His  was  eminently  a  system  of  promises, 
pointing  he  knew  not  just  whither,  but  to  something  great; 
and  especially  was  it  the  way  with  the  prophets  at  the  darkest 
moment  of  national  depression  to  keep  hope  alive  by  new, 
more  heavenly  food.  At  the  opening  of  the  dreadful  Assyrian 
period  came  the  inspiring  message  that  told  of  the  ^^  wonderful 
Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  Peace."  Just  before  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  the  new  cov- 
enant or  dispensation  of  the  future  was  made  known,  under 
which  God's  law  should  be  written  on  the  people's  hearts  and 

*  The  Bubetance  of  thia  Aiiide  was  delivered  as  a  aermon  by  Dr.  Woolaej, 
ICay  3,  1874,  at  the  ordination  of  Robert  Allen  Hume  as  a  miaaionary  to  India. 
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their  sins  be  remembered  no  more.  Just  as  the  time  for  clos- 
ing the  record  of  the  old  Scriptures  had  arrived,  the  last  promise 
told  of  the  messenger  who  was  to  prepare  God's  way,  and  how 
the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  the  Lord  whom  they  all  sought, 
should  suddenly  come  to  his  temple. 

Nor  did  promises  and  hopes  alone  point  forward  to  something 
brighter  than  either  past  or  present  would  justify  ;  there  was  an 
inward  and  spiritual  preparation  for  a  higher  form  of  religion. 
The  narrow  rites  of  the  law  excited  a  sense  of  sin  and  of  obliga- 
tion,  without  unfolding  character  into  the  perfection  of  the 
filial  spirit.  Sinai  with  its  thunderings  kept  sounding  through 
all  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  Nor,  again,  were  the  great 
questionings  of  the  mind  and  heart  in  regard  to  the  eternal 
future  at  all  met  or  answered.  Promises  there  were  enough  to 
sustain  national  life,  but  what  a  marked  silence  respecting  the 
eternal  life  of  the  souL  We  have  thus  in  the  old  economy  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a  nation  living  on  God  from  day  to  day, 
believing  in  a  present  Providence  and  in  immediate  rewards,  but 
receiving  little  more  than  dark  hints  respecting  a  future  world ; 
waiting,  as  it  were,  until  another  trumpet,  louder  than  Sinai's, 
should  proclaim  a  new  law  that  told  of  immortality. 

While  thus  the  godly  Jew  was  fed  on  great  hope  and  on 
dissatisfaction  with  the  imperfect  things  around  him.  Provi- 
dence, by  disappointing  his  hopes  and  ending  bis  dream  of 
national  greatness,  paved  the  way  for  the  revival  of  hope,  and 
the  fulfillment  of  all  and  more  than  the  substance  of  his  dreams. 
The  king  of  Babylon  overthrew  the  civil  state,  but  idolatry 
received  its  death  blow  at  the  same  time ;  the  restored  Jews 
were  no  longer  proud,  lonely  dwellers  in  the  old  home,  but 
revolution  after  revolution  scattered  them  over  the  world,  and 
thus  they  served  to  transmit  the  religious  ideas,  the  precious 
treasure  of  the  nation  from  land  to  land,  and  to  prepare  the 
soil  for  Christ  and  his  missionaries  even  to  the  far  west  of 
Europe. 

Thus  the  plan  of  God  in  its  beginnings  and  its  course  pointed 
forward,  as  we  now  can  see,  to  something,  not  diflferent  from 
the  old  religion,  but  nobler,  and  better,  of  the  same  kind.  How 
much  of  all  this  which  is  open  to  the  eye  of  history,  as  it  com- 
pares epochs  and  discovers  results,  entered  into  the  reflections 
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of  Paul,  we  cannot  say.  He  has  not  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  speak  of  himself  or  of  his  development  of  opiDions, 
except  so  far  as  it  bore  upon  that  object  of  preaching  and  ex- 
plaining the  pure  gospel  to  which  his  life  was  given.  Bat 
there  is  one  aspect  of  the  gospel,  as  a  universal  religion  of  God, 
under  which  we  may  be  sure  that  he  viewed  it  with  the  live- 
liest interest  It  manifested  its  adaptation  for  all  manldDd  by 
its  power  within  his  own  souL  He  knew  by  experience  what 
faith  was,  what  its  power  was,  what  had  made  him  a  new  crea- 
ture, what  had  caused  him  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  service 
of  Christ,  what  had  filled  him  with  joy  and  hopa  He  made 
the  safest,  most  natural,  most  involuntary  inference,  that  if  the 
gospel  was  tnie  at  all,— of  which  he  never  doubted  from  the 
moment  of  his  conversion — ^it  was  for  mankind,  and  a  general 
provision  for  the  sins  of  all  men.  That  which  saved  him  b? 
faith  was  able  to  save  other  Jews  by  faith  as  well.  That  which 
was  God's  power  unto  salvation  for  the  Jew  was  such  for  the 
Gentile.  Christ's  coming  had  to  his  thoughtful  mind  a  neces- 
sary bearing  on  mankind,  so  that  if  prophecy  had  not  foretold 
a  union  of  mankind  in  one  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  the  gos- 
pel would  in  the  end  of  necessity  have  spread  by  preaching 
among  the  Gentiles.  And  these  convictions  of  the  universal 
character  of  the  gospel  are  potentially  in  every  mind  The 
most  ignorant  disciple  feels  that  the  remedy  for  his  sin  is  a 
remedy  for  all  sin,  that  he  was  saved  by  the  gospel,  not  becaiise 
he  had  sinned  less  than  others,  or  is  in  a  better  condition  for 
being  saved,  but  because  the  gospel  had  in  it  a  saving  efficacy. 
When  the  woman  who  had  the  issue  of  blood  for  twelve  years 
was  healed  by  the  touch  of  Christ's  garment,  she  could  tell 
any  other  with  perfect  assurance,  that  by  approaching  the 
Master  with  the  same  faith  they  could  find  a  like  cure.  By 
one  such  cure  Christ  showed  forth  his  moral  glory  before  the 
eyes  of  all, — ^that  **  He  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him." 

With  this  persuasion  the  Christian  believer  has  a  fiiith  in 
missions.  The  missionary  spirit  lives  essentially  in  every  Chris- 
tian, and  cannot  but  be  in  him,  if  he  believes  that  Christ  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  There  was  no  absolute  need  of  the  com- 
mand **Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature :"  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  is  of  itself  and  essentially 
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propagating.  It  seeks  to  commanicate  to  all  the  blessings 
fitted  for  alL  In  any  church,  at  any  age,  a  principal  criterion 
of  the  power  of  the  gospel  as  a  living  force  in  the  world,  is  the 
desire  and  sense  of  obligation  to  make  Christ  known  to  those 
who  haye  never  heard  of  him.  ^^  Thy  kingdom  come,"  is  aa 
essential  a  part  of  the  shortest  prayer  as  'Hhy  will  be  done." 
If  long  ages  elapsed  after  the  first  triumphs  of  Christianity, 
when  it  was  paralyzed,  unable  to  make  conquests,  forced  to 
yield  up  large  regions  of  the  world  to  Mohammedanism,  the 
cause  lay  in  the  corruptions  of  external  institutional  Christianity 
itsell  This  indeed  is  the  great  marvel,  the  mystery  of  myster- 
ies attending  the  spread  of  the  world-religion,  that  it  stopped 
for  ages  on  its  course ;  but  as  we  look  on  this  dark  chapter  of 
Christian  history  we  ought  to  remember  that  Christ  foresaw 
and  foretold  this,  that  it  was  distinctly  predicted  by  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  in  his  apostles. 

But  in  spite  of  this  long,  sad  record  of  stagnation  in  the 
Church,  we  go  on  to  say  that  not  only  experience  in  the  Chris- 
tian mind,  but  experiment  in  the  world  has  proved  that  Chris- 
tianity is  for  all  and  able  to  reach  alL  The  first  experiment  of 
a  few  men  in  a  despised  race  going  forth  and  telling  mankind 
a  story  about  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified  and  rose  again — 
how  small  were  its  means,  how  great  its  result  I  Who  in  the 
apostolic  age  that  looked  on,  as  a  cool  spectator,  calculating 
human  probabilities,  dreamed  of  anything  but  failure.  So, 
again,  ajier  the  apostolic  age  had  past,  and  the  leaven  of  false- 
hood had  corrupted  the  Church  in  a  measure,  the  conversion 
of  the  Goths,  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  with  the  rest  of  Britain 
and  Ireland,  of  interior  Germany,  of  Scandinavia,  of  the  Sla- 
vonic nations,  showed  that  the  old  life  was  not  extinct,  that 
the  gospel  could  root  out  religions  and  idolatries  of  various 
forms,  that  it  could  begin  that  new  civilization  in  Europe 
which  has  continued  its  progress  until  now.  And  as  for  the 
modem  movement,  what  shall  we  say  of  this  latest  missionary 
experiment?  To  say  nothing  of  Catholic  missions,  where 
worldly  policy  and  reliance  on  outward  forms  spread  little  more 
than  an  outward  conformity  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
we  can  point  with  confidence  to  what  the  Protestant  churches 
have  accomplished,  small  as  the  scale  of  effort  has  been,  as 
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showing  that  this  last  trial  of  the  diffiisive  power  of  Chrigtianity 
has  shown  the  universal  character  of  the  gospel  In  some  re- 
spects the  illustration  in  this  case  is  better  and  more  satisfactory 
than  in  those  which  preceded,  for  the  fields  have  been  scattered 
among  all  races,  all  kinds  of  religion,  all  forms  of  culture  or 
want  of  culture.  The  Danes  in  Southern  India, — ^and  since  tbe 
beginning  made  by  them,  others,  especially  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society, — ^the  Moravians  in  Greenland,  Eliot  among  the 
Natick  Indians,  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
can Board  in  Polynesia  and  elsewhere,  the  Baptists  among  the 
Karens,  many  Christian  sects  through  Africa,  to  say  nothing 
of  missions  in  China  and  among  the  Mohammedan  nations— 
these,  by  way  of  examples,  show  a  d^ree  of  success  which  is 
greater  than  we  should  have  expected.  But  what  is  more, 
these  varied  experiments,  pursued  on  different  plans  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  body,  differing  among  themselves  in  their 
system  of  policy  and  modes  of  presenting  the  truth, — ^these 
practical  trials  of  the  gospel  among  the  most  refined,  as  well  as 
among  the  least  refined  heathen  tribes  and  races,  do  show  most 
conclusively  that  it  is  not  worn  out;  that  the  human  souli^ 
receptive  of  it  and  can  be  made  to  feel  a  need  of  it ;  that  the 
same  effects  follow  modern  missions  which  followed  apostolic 
preaching — ^in  short,  it  is  proved  that  the  gospel  and  only  the 
gospel  is  the  world- religion. 

But  the  world  is  not  yet  converted  to  Christ     As  was  said 
to  Joshua  after  the  tribes  had  for   years  had  a  foothold  in 
Caanan,  "  there  remaineth  yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed" 
China  and  the  neighborhood  lands,  Hindostan,  the  Mohamme- 
dan world,  with  large  masses  of  uncivilized  men,  are  almost 
untouched  by  the  religion  which  we  fondly  call  the  world-reli- 
gion.    And  meanwhile  the  gospel  is  losing  its  hold  on  great 
multitudes  in  lands  nominally  Christian.     There  have  heen 
free-thinking  and  sceptical  periods  before,  but  never  since  the 
days  of  Christ  have  so  many,  on  philosophical,  or  historical,  or 
scientific  grounds,  and   for  the  most  part  without  scoff  or 
scorn,  rejected  his  authority.     Just  as  the  conquest  of  the 
world  seemed  t«)  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  came 
this  new  dark  cloud  of  unbelief)  to  dishearten  many  minds  and 
to  fill  with  apprehension  the  most  thoughtful. 
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Here  we  have  started  up  two  doubts  in  r^ard  to  the  uni- 
versal power  of  the  gospel  The  one  last  mentioned  will  lead 
many  to  inquire,  how  our  religion,  if  it  is  losing  and  is  going 
to  lose  ground  at  home,  can  spread  itself  abroad.  If  at  this 
high  point  of  civilization  the  foundations  of  Christianity  are 
shaking,  does  not  this  fact  show  that,  while  it  could  maintain 
itself  against  the  imperfect  science  and  methods  of  investigation 
of  past  generations,  it  will  not  stand  its  ground  against  the 
thorough  research  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  may  have 
been  a  temporary  necessity,  a  benefactor  when  there  was  no 
other  for  oppressed  and  ignorant  man,  but  it  cannot  bear  inspec- 
tion under  the  calcium  light  of  our  day.  It  must  give  up  its 
place  and  its  claim  of  saving  mankind.  We  seem  to  hear  the 
same  taunt  uttered  against  it  that  was  aimed  at  its  Founder, 
^' Ah,  thou  that  destroyest  the  temple  and  buildest  it  in  three 
days,  save  thyself  and  come  down  from  the  cross." 

In  r^rd  to  this  suspicion  of  some  and  boast  of  others  that 
Christianity  cannot  save  itself  from  extinction,  that  it  was  good 
for  a  time  but  not  for  all  time,  and  therefore  not  universal,  we 
have  but  one  word  to  say.  Christ's  errand  was  for  this — ^to 
save  men  from  their  sins,  to  bring  about  a  state  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace  between  God  and  a  race  of  fallen  beings.  His 
meaning  and  importance  is  not  measured  by  sacraments,  and 
churches,  and  forms  of  order,  and  the  well-being  of  society 
and  public  morality,  but  by  the  endless  life  of  the  soul,  by  his 
power  of  bringing  men  out  of  their  sins  into  the  love  and  holi- 
ness of  God.  If  he  cannot  do  that,  he  and  his  religion  must 
fall.  If  man  needs  no  such  salvation,  he  and  his  religion  must 
fall.  But  if  he  can  do  it,  and  has  done  it,  heretofore,  he  can  do 
it  now ;  if  he  can  deliver  me  from  my  sins,  I  know  that  he  can 
save  my  neighbor,  can  save  the  Chinese  or  Hindoo,  can  save 
the  world.  Therefore  I  care  not  how  many  stars  in  their 
courses  fight  against  him,  how  many  Hegels  or  La  Places  deny 
him, — this  is  nothing  to  me  so  long  as  I  have  this  inner  light 
in  my  soul.  And  I  know  that  if  men  are  sinners  like  me, 
whoever  they  are,  they  can  be  made  to  feel  the  same. 

Of  course  there  may  be  philosophies  that  teach  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  sin,  and  if  they  could  be  universal,  all  sense 
of  sin  would  die  out  from  the  minds  of  their  adherents  or  be 
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buried  under  the  ashes  of  &lse  dogmas.  But  there  is  no  great 
fear  of  this,  for  civilization  itself,  a^  it  produces  refinement  and 
raises  the  standard  of  life,  creates  a  sense  of  imperfection,  8o 
that  men  must  come  back  again  to  the  old  doctrine  of  sin ;  the 
very  substitutes  for  the  gospel  will  become  themselyes  school- 
masters to  bring  men  to  the  gospeL 

But  another  and  a  very  practical  part  of  our  subject  remains. 
If  Christianity  be  universal  in  its  design,  what  are  we  to  say 
of  the  prospect  of  converting  to  Christ  those  more  civilized 
races  that  yet  remain  outside  of  the  pale  of  his  religion?  We 
say  the  more  civilized  races — ^for  vast  as  is  the  area  which  the  yet 
unconverted  heathen  occupy,  their  numbers  are  too  few,  and 
the  possibility  of  acting  on  them  too  apparent,  to  affect  our 
argument.  If  China  or  Hindostan  were  seen  coming  to  Christ, 
it  would  show  him  to  be  a  Saviour  for  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
with  far  more  convincing  power  than  it  would  show  the  contary^ 
if  all  the  savages  in  the  world  should  refuse  to  open  to  him 
their  hearta 

Let  us  look  then  at  the  great  centres  of  non-Christian  thought 
in  the  world,  and  see  whether  they  are  impenetrable  and  inac- 
cessible to  the  gospel. 

And,  first,  as  it  respects  Mohammedanism,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  strength  of  this  religion  has  always  lain  in  a  certain  rigid 
monotheism,  which  did  honor  to  the  sovereignty  and  majesty 
of  God,  which  acknowledged  in  a  d^ree  the  reality  of  the 
divine  revelations  made  to  Moses  and  to  Christ,  and  brought 
the  devout  Mussulman  under  the  influence  of  many  religious 
feelings  that  elevated  the  individual  and  were  the  safety  of 
society.  Add  to  this  that  the  fanaticism  of  the  early  &ith  was 
long  kept  up  by  the  rancor  which  strife  between  the  Moham- 
medan and  the  Christian  had  generated.  But  a  new  time  has 
coma  With  the  exception  of  certain  outbreaks  of  zeal  amoug 
the  believers  in  the  prophet  in  Hindostan  and  Arabia,  and  of 
slow  conquests  in  Africa  among  the  n^ro  tribes,  this  religion 
is  in  great  measure  dead  and  without  heart  Politically  it  has 
little  force  or  weight  in  the  world.  It  seems  to  be  aware  of  an 
approaching  downfall ;  and  certainly  that  nation  which  has  been 
its  bulwark  in  modern  times  is  the  weakest,  the  sickliest  of  all 
political  powers.    Modem  ideas,  also;  new  modes  of  inter- 
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course ;  the  appearance  of  Protestant  Christianity  among  the 
Armenians  as  a  reforming  and  a  reviving  spirit ;  the  necessity 
gradually  growing  up  of  allowing  free  thought  and  even  free 
profession  of  faith  to  all  classes  of  subjects ;  the  purifying  pro- 
cess now  going  on  among  the  Armenian,  Nestorian,  Syrian 
Christians,  making  them  models  of  life,  as  well  as  new  centers 
of  thought, — all  this  is  ground  for  strong  hope  that  the  next 
age  will  see  a  new  order  of  things,  a  sway  of  Christianity  in 
Turkey.  Or  if  that  power  should  be  overthrown,  we  may  hope 
that  the  general  awe  which  would  pervade  a  large  part  of  the 
east  on  account  of  its  fall  would  make  access  to  the  Mussulmen 
in  the  various  countries  which  they  have  ruled  easier  than  it  is 
now. 

The  obstacles  among  the  Mohanmiedans  in  the  way  of  the 
spiritual  reception  of  the  gospel  lie  chiefly  in  the  cardinal  facts 
of  Christianity,  in  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  his  atonement, 
and  the  offense  to  their  stiff  monotheistic  idea  presented  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Here  is  a  citadel  which  no  political  or 
social  forces  can  take.  They  are  contented  with  their  religion 
because  it  embraces  half  the  truth,  and  because  the  other  half 
requires  a  deeper  sense  of  sin,  greater  energy  of  will,  and  less 
self-satisfaction  than  they  possess.  In  one  respect  they  are  like 
the  Jews  to  whom  Paul  preached  with  so  little  success :  "  they 
go  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness.''  Is  there,  how- 
ever, any  reason  why  we  should  not  hope  that,  as  there  was  a 
select  body  of  Jewish  Christians,  through  whom  the  gospel  in 
its  written  and  its  preached  form  came  to  us,  so  among  the 
Mohammedans  earnest  believers  will  arise,  to  become  the 
founders  again  of  the  gospel  at  Iconium,  at  Edessa,  and  through 
all  the  lands.  They  are  now  religious,  and,  if  converted,  will 
be  among  the  most  devout  believers  in  Christ. 

In  the  next  place  we  ask  whether  China  is  accessible  or  in- 
accessible to  the  gospel  ?  We  include  in  what  we  have  to  say  of 
this  vast  empire  the  countries  to  the  west  and  south  of  it, 
Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Tonquin,  as  well  as  those  lying 
to  the  north-east,  Corea  and  Japan,  to  which  also  Thibet  may 
be  added.  For  whatever  great  social  or  spiritual  change  shall 
affect  China,  we  may  be  sure  that  all  these  other  nations  will 
feel  the  same  movement     And  in  addition  to  this  the  vast 
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emigration  out  of  China  in  Malay  countries  and  islands  will  be 
still  more  susceptible  to  influences  acting  upon  the  mother 
country. 

In  some  respects  China  seems  to  be  more  hopeless,  to  be  a 
more  dead,  inert  mass  for  the  gospel  to  act  upon,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world.     The  causes  for  this  lie  in  its  isolation^  in 
the  national  character,  and  in  the  political  institution&    It  is  a 
World  within  itself.     Possibly  with  some  help  from  western 
mechanical  and  engineering  skill  it  might  reach  a  point  of  still 
more  absolute  independence,  and  defy  foreign  ideas  to  touch  it 
in  any  vital  part     The  government,  again,  reflects  and  will 
continue  to  reflect  the  national  jealousy  of  f  oreignersi     Although 
bound  by  the  treaties  of  1856  to  grant  residence  and  liberty  of 
travel  to  Christians  and  even  to  missionaries,  there  seems  to  be 
a  party  eager  to  return  to  the  old  policy  of  seclusion.    But 
the  national  character,  fixed  by  the  habits  of  ages,  and  keeping 
its  rigidity  through  the  sway  of  various  dynasties, — ^some  of 
them  native,  some  foreigo, — ^presents  the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  everything  from  abroad.     One  of  the  national  traits  is  ex- 
treme attachment  to  old  usages,  that  veneration  of  the  received 
and  the  traditional  that  resists  all  innovation.     The  worship 
of  deceased  ancestors  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  carried  to 
such  an  excess.     Another  trait  is  self-conceit^  under-valuation 
of  everything  foreign,  the  unwillingness  to  learn  from  straogeis. 
Another  still,  a  certain  earthliness  which  contents  itself  with 
living  on  the  motives  of  a  prudential  morality,  with  the  small- 
est regard  to  considerations  drawn  from  another  Ufa    In  &ct 
the  Chinese,  with  the  Mongolian  race,  seem  to  have  less  reli- 
gious capacity,  a  feebler  development  of  those  feelings  which 
are  necessary  to  bind  man  to  some  object  of  worship  than  any 
other  nation  the  whole  world  over.     Good  sense,  good  nature, 
kindness,  prudence,  rationality,  filial  piety,  are  the  foundations 
of  their  character,  which  thus  is  well  fitted  for  this  life^  but 
does  not  at  all  incline  them  to  seek  for,  or  to  enter  into,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     The  forms  under  which  unwarldUnas 
elsewhere  appears,  asceticism^  idealism^  devoutness  and  reverenet, 
gratitude  for  salvation,  consecration  to  the  divine  service,  all 
these  seem  to  have  scarcely  entered  the  Chinese  mind    The 
old  national  religion  has  contented  itself  with  the  worship  of 
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heaven;  and  whether  you  decide  that  by  Shaug-ti  an  impersonal 
or  a  personal  object  is  denoted,  you  must  admit  that,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  the  feelings  belonging  to  the  worship  of  a 
personal  God  are  wanting.  The  Chinese  literati  for  ages  have 
&llen,  as  they  naturally  would,  into  pantheism.  The  sect  of 
Tao,  founded  by  Lao-tse  as  far  back  as  the  time  when  Confucius 
was  young,  has  indeed  a  mystical  philosophy  and  a  doctrine  of 
the  absorption  of  the  individual  into  the  great  unity  of  things, 
out  of  which  conceivably  a  religion  of  the  people  might  grow ; 
but  the  Tao  has  had  no  such  history,  it  has  been  rejected  on 
the  whole  by  the  Chinese  mind,  and  now  seems  to  exert  the 
smallest  religious  influence  either  upon  philosopher  or  people. 
The  introduction,  however,  of  Buddhism,  or  the  Po  religion, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  &ct  of  great  significance,  if  we  would  esti- 
mate the  capacity  of  foreign  religions  to  penetrate  into  China. 
Buddhism,  after  long  struggle  at  home,  was  rooted  out  of  India 
by  the  Brahminical  system, — the  most  .thorough  and  wholesale 
instance  of  a  faith  driven  totally  away  from  its  birthplace  by  per- 
sistent efforts  of  persecution,  that  the  world  affords.  But  it  had 
a  vitality  within  itself  which  would  not  let  it  die.  It  sought  new 
abodes,  among  others  Ceylon  and  Thibet ;  and  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  when  the  Apostles  were  preaching  Christ  and 
his  resurrection,,  it  entered  into  China.  Its  spread  has  been 
immense ;  by  some  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  a  third  of 
the  population  are  addicted  to  this  religion  from  abroad.  And 
to  what  has  the  success  of  its  propagators  been  owing  ?  If  we 
were  to  stop  with  secondary  causes,  we  should  say,  to  the  mild- 
ness of  its  moral  precepts,  to  its  religious  forms  and  ceremonial, 
and  to  the  accommodating  way  in  which  it  has  united  some  ele- 
ments of  the  old  Chinese  religion  with  its  own.  But  a  deeper 
cause  must  be  found  for  its  spread  in  the  intense  dullness  of 
the  old  Confucianism,  its  want  of  warmth,  its  earthliness.  And 
yet  the  Fo  religion  itself  in  the  course  of  centuries  has  lost  its 
own  first  vitality  to  a  great  extent ;  it  has  no  favor  with  the 
educated  classes,  and  being  thrown  upon  the  ignorant  as  its 
adherents,  it  plays  such  a  part  as  to  suit  their  formality,  and 
their  superstition.  It  even  stoops  to  the  practice  of  magic  arts, 
Id  order  to  retain  its  influence. 
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We  must  say,  I  think,  as  we  look  at  these  things,  that  the 
success  of  Buddhism  in  China  is  a  proof  that  a  foreign  religion, 
proceeding  from  a  race  as  unlike  the  Chinese  as  possible,  can 
get  a  footing  in  that  empire.  Nor,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
is  it  likely  that  foreign  ideas  should  not  more  and  more  mix 
themselves  with  the  thinking  of  the  educated  in  that  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  religious  soil  b  as  barren,  as  unpropi- 
tious,  as  any  in  the  world.  It  seems  as  if  the  gospel  of  ChriBt 
was  untranslatable,  as  if  the  Chinaman  would  need  to  have  his 
mine)  made  over  in  order  to  apprehend  the  first  principles  of 
Christ  But  the  difficulties,  I  apprehend,  are  greater  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality.  Numbers  of  Christian  converts  have 
shown  that  same  sense  of  sin,  conscientiousness,  devoutness, 
heavenly -mindedness,  which  appears  in  old  Christian  lands; 
so  that  the  question  whether  China  will  enter  into  the  ranks  of 
Christian  nations  is  one  of  time.  It  is  hard  to  penetrate,  still 
harder  to  leaven  such  a  mass,  but  we  have  no  reason  for  des- 
pair. 

Let  us  turn,  in  the  last  place,  to  India,  and  enquire  whether 
there  is  any  permanent  obstacle  to  the  general  dilBfiision  of  the 
gospel  over  this  vast  country.  I  must  confess  that  in  the  con- 
version of  India  the  gospel  would  appear  to  me  to  win  its  high- 
est triumph.  This  is,  in  one  sense,  the  oldest  branch  of  the 
gifted  Indo-European  family,  the  first  to  form  a  religion  of  na- 
ture, and  to  develop  a  philosophy.  It  is  a  race  religious  beyond 
all  others,  and  endowed  with  an  imagination  to  which  vastness  of 
space  and  of  time,  and  monstrous  exaggerations  in  mythological 
fiction,  were  no  obstacles.  In  fact  it  has  no  historic  landmarks, 
knows  less  of  its  own  past  than  any  thoughtful  race,  because 
religious  reverie,  a  sacred  scorn  of  everything  visible,  tangible 
and  actual,  an  asceticism  which  has  aimed  at  absorption  in 
the  divine  existence,  made  it  regardless  of  the  passing  events 
of  time.  Its  philosophy,  growing  out  of  its  early  religion, 
explored  the  same  problems  that  occupy  modem  philosophy. 
The  religion  of  Brahminical  India  proceeded  fi^m  the  conviction 
that  individual  existence  is  an  evil  and  an  illusion,  fix)m  which 
prayer  and  offering,  and  still  more  contemplation  and  self- 
tortures,  could  procure  deliverance ;  but  the  deliverance  conld 
not  be  reached  until,  by  way  of  retribution  for  past  mwdeeds, 
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new  forms  of  existence  were  passed  through.  The  goal  lay 
in  being  swallowed  up  in  the  universal  soul  or  Brahma.  The 
philosophies  were  either  orthodox  or  heterodox.  The  princi- 
pal orthodox  philosophy  carried  out  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
religion, — ^that  Brahma  was  the  only  real  existence,  that  the 
world  is  unreality  or  illusion,  that  all  evil  for  man  arises  out 
of  his  mistaking  this  world  of  finite  things  for  reality,  and  his 
own  personal  self  for  something  separate  from  and  independent 
of  the  great  world-soul ;  and  that  therefore  salvation  can  come  - 
only  through  the  discovery  of  the  unity  of  things.  The  princi- 
pal heterodox  philosophy  seems  to  declare  the  reality  of  the 
soul,  and  of  material  substance :  it  denies  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  soul,  and  affirms  the  gods  of  the  Indian  pantheon 
(Brahma  included)  to  be  souls  like  those  of  men  or  to  have  no 
reality.  The  aim  of  this  philosophy  is  to  purify  men  by  specu- 
lative knowledge. 

It  will  be  perceived,  by  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Indian 
people  have  had  an  immense  burden  on  their  souls,  an  unspeaka- 
ble sense  of  want,  if  not  a  sense  of  sin.  The  old  moral  feeling 
has  been  perverted  by  the  pantheistic  religion,  and  yet  the 
religion  has  not  been  able  to  drive  sin  away.  Certainly  a 
Hindoo  ascetic,  swinging  on  hooks  that  run  into  his  flesh, 
killing  his  body  by  self-torment,  is  terribly  in  earnest,  although 
he  may  be  as  self-righteous  as  Simon  Stylites.  Here  then  is 
a  point  at  which  the  religion  can  be  assailed.  Whatever  callous- 
ness of  conscience  philosophers  in  India  may  have  attained  to, 
the  people  who  believe  in  long  transmigrations,  the  ascetic  who 
believes  in  expelling  self  by  self-infliction,  must  be  alive  to  the 
righteousness  which  is  by  faith  in  Christ,  for  it  points  them  to 
an  end,  where  the  soul,  still  keeping  its  personal  existence,  can 
be  forever  at  rest 

There  is  another  great  feature  of  Indian  life  which  we  must 
take  into  account  At  the  very  first  entrance  of  the  race  into 
the  country  which  they  have  occupied  for  ages,  the  system  of 
caste  began,  which  thus  has  proved  more  lasting  than  any  other 
institution  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  has  been  more  bur- 
densome, in  some  respects,  than  any  domestic  or  praedial 
slavery.  It  was,  together  with  transmigration,  the  moving 
cause  of  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  and  the  reason  for  its  great  suc- 
ces&     It  was  strong  enough,  as  we  have  seen,  to  overcome  and 
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to  expel  Buddhism:  when  the  Mohammedans  of  Persia  invaded 
and  reconstituted  lai^e  tracts  of  Hindostan,  it  still  kept  its 
ground,  so  that  when  the  first  Christian  missionaries  from  the 
west  came  into  the  country,  it  was  about  as  strong  as  ever. 

And,  now,  see  how  this  almost  jnimeyal  system  oi  caste, 
which  has  withstood  such  blows  without  seeming  to  be 
weakened,  is  approaching  to  its  fall  Perhaps  nowhere  hu 
Divine  Providence  ever  showed  its  guiding  hand  more  mani- 
festly than  in  giving  the  control  over  Indian  society  to  a  west- 
em  nation,  a  quarter  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  removed  from  the 
governed  country.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  continent  of 
Asia,  while  it  gave  birth  to  all  religions  and  sent  them  west- 
ward, repelled  all  shocks  fix>m  the  western  nations  by  a  kind  of 
stolid  inertia.  Thus  Alexander's  conquests  after  centuries  left 
only  legends  in  the  lands  overrun  by  the  Greeks ;  thus  the 
Romans  were  practically  kept  back  from  passing  beyond  the 
Euphrates  by  the  Parthian  kings;  thus  the  crusades,  afler 
nearly  two  centuries  of  struggle,  left  the  Saracens  in  possession 
of  all  the  Holy  Land.  But  here  we  have  the  strange  spectade 
of  a  voluntary  commercial  company,  planted  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  with  no  political,  no  religious  purposes  whatever, 
forced  into  the  position  of  a  military  power ;  swallowing  up  in 
the  course  of  time  all  other  companies  of  the  same  sort ;  and 
by  degnees  reducing  or  controlling  a  lai^  part  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  So  irreligious,  so  purely  and  selfishly  monej-m&k- 
ing  was  this  company,  that  it  dreaded  and  sought  to  drive  oat 
Christian  missions ;  and  one  of  its  friends  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons said,  in  1798,  "  that  to  allow  missionaries  in  India  was  a 
measure  which  ought  to  be  sternly  resisted,  as  likely  to  bring 
Christianity  and  idolatry  into  deadly  conflict,  imminently 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country  and  the  East 
India  Company."  But  the  gospel  went,  beoanse  religion  was 
reyiyed  in  England  and  in  the  United  States;  opinions  grew 
more  enlightened  and  more  Christian ;  many  of  the  civil  ser- 
vants of  the  company  and  of  the  military  officers  were  God- 
fearing men  ;  at  length  the  dominion  passed  over  to  the  British 
goyernment  All  this  while  conyersions  were  increasing  in 
number,  until  several  hundred  thousand,  who  were  formerly 
heathen,  have  professed  to  believe  in  Christianity.  The  govern- 
ment, being  administered  on  the  principles  of  righteousness, 
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rests  on  strong  fonndationa  It  is  binding  India  together  by 
railroads,  and  enlightening  it  by  systems  of  education.  Caste 
shows  signs  of  giving  way  in  various  quarters. 

This  exposition  of  the  historical  progress  of  British  power  in 
India,  while  it  helps  us  to  see  the  hand  held  out  by  God  to  his 
Church  in  the  work  of  spreading  the  gospel,  shows  also  how  the 
problem  of  converting  India  meets  with  no  obstacle  that  is 
insurmountable.  Caste^  like  slavery,  must  fall  before  social 
ideas  and  enlightenment  A  religion  built  on  keeping  the 
mass  of  society  down,  on  degrading  men  and  holding  them  in 
degradation,  will  give  way  before  changes  of  thought  and  insti- 
tutions which  circulate  among  the  lower  classes.  The  popular 
religions,  grossly  obscene  as  some  of  them  are,  are  no  greater 
obstacle  than  the  beautiful  Greek  religion  was  in  the  days  of 
Paul  and  ApoUos.  Disgusting  sin  does  not  enthral  the  soul 
more  than  polished  sin.  The  philosophies^  so  far  as  they  uphold 
Brahminism,  are  a  strong  weapon  of  defence ;  they  tax  the  mind 
of  the  WQStern  missionaries  to  no  slight  extent ,  many  of  whom 
go  into  their  Indian  fields,  it  is  believed,  unaware  of  the  acute- 
n  ess  as  well  as  the  depth  of  Indian  thought  But  these  sys- 
tems depend  for  their  strength  mainly  on  the  turn  the  religion 
of  India  has  given  to  thought,  on  the  underlying  principle  of 
the  old  faith.  If  this  gives  way,  the  philosophies  cannot  sus- 
tain it,  but  must  give  way  themselves.  And  finally,  the  panthe- 
istic character  of  the  religion,  although  it  prevents  the  reception 
of  Christianity  by  weakening  the  sense  of  personal  ill-desert,  is 
no  such  obstacle  as  to  call  for  our  dread.  For,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  sense  of  want,  of  imperfection,  is  not  extinguished  even  in 
the  Yogis  or  ascetics,  and  the  popular  faith  acknowledges  sin 
abundantly — sin  in  the  present  life,  sin  in  some  past  existence. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  appears  that  our  missionaries 
can  go  forth  in  full  hope  that  nothing  that  is  most  strong 
in  the  world,  whether  old,  fixed  social  habit  and  institutions, 
or  old  religions,  or  old  philosophies,  can  effectually  resist  the 
gospel;  that  it  has  the  same  power  now  that  it  had  when 
preached  by  the  apostles ;  and  that  heathenism  must  inevitably 
fall  before  the  light  which  will  sooner  or  later  shine  into  its 
darkness.  Whether  it  is  to  be  superseded  by  Christianity,  or  to 
leave  a  religious  vacuum  in  the  lands  where  it  reigned  so  many 
ages,  must  be  decided  by  God's  blessing  on  the  Christian  efforts . 
of  his  people. 
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THBOLOGICAL  AJSTD  BELI6IOU& 

Farrar^s  Life  of  Christ.* — "  Who,  indeed,  would  Yentare, 
after  John,  to  write  the  Life  of  Christ,"  said  Herder,  as  quoted  by 
Neander,  in  his  great  work  on  the  life  of  Jesus.  But  John  is 
not  the  sole  biographer;  there  are  three  other  Evangelista.  Hence 
there  is  room  for  a  biography  of  the  Great  Teacher,  which  shall 
be  founded  on  all  these  original  documents.  Of  the  modem  liyea, 
Neander's,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  best — the  most  candid,  the  most 
discreet  in  its  solution  of  difficult  problems,  the  most  profound  in 
its  interpretations.  Many  other  similar  attempts  have  been  made 
in  Germany,  by  writers  widely  differing  in  their  theology,  and 
with  various  degrees  of  success.  The  works  of  Hase,  Lange, 
Keim,  Ewald,  and  the  famous  attack  by  Strauss,  are  among 
them.  In  France,  De  Pressens6  has  written  a  valuable  book  on 
this  subject.  The  biography  by  Andrews  is  one  of  the  most 
judicious  and  able  productions  of  this  class.  The  work  of  Dr. 
Farrar,  which  lies  before  us,  was  composed  at  the  request  of  the 
publishers,  and  they  have  given  it  a  beautiful  dress.  Although 
written,  in  a  sense,  to  order,  it  has  been  done  con  amore^  by  a 
learned  scholar  who,  as  a  supplement  to  his  preparatory  studies, 
has  traveled  over  Palestine.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  ordinary 
readers ;  yet  the  author  introduces,  especially  in  the  notes,  much 
matter  adapted  only  to  scholars  and  divines.  .  His  aim  has  evi- 
dently been  to  produce  an  animated,  picturesque  narrative,  whidi 
should  interest  the  better  class  of  readers,  and,  at  the  saine  time, 
make  a  religious  impression  upon  them.  The  poets  are  drawn 
upon  for  mottoes  and  illustrative  sentiments.  The  writing  is 
often  elaborate.  There  is  a  mingling,  or  rather  association,  of 
critical  discussion  with  portraiture ;  but  the  former  element  is  so 
disposed  generally  that  it  can  be  skipped  over  by  uncritical  read- 
ers. In  considering  the  reference  to  Quirinus  in  Luke,  he  says 
(p.  8) :  ''I  hold  no  theory  of  inspiration  which  would  prevent  me 
from  frankly  admitting,  in  such  matters  as  these,  any  mistake  or 


*  T%e  Life  of  Christ,    By  Fbbdbbig  A.  Fajuub,  D.D.,  F.B.&     In  two  volt. 
New  York :   E.  P.  Dutton  k  Go. 
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inaccuracy  which  conld  be  shown  really  to  exist."  Again  he  says 
(voL  ii,  p.  484) :  "No  reasonable  reader  wUl  be  troubled  by 
differences  which  do  not  affect  the  truthfulness,  though,  of  course, 
they  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative ;  and  which,  without  a 
direct  and  wholly  needless  miraculous  interventiofi,  mtiat  have 
occurred,  as  they  actually  do  occur,  in  the  narratives  of  the 
Evangelists,  as  in  those  of  all  other  truthful  witnesses."  Dr. 
Farrar  holds '  that  the  statement  of  John,  that  the  Last  Supper 
was  the  evening  before  the  Passover,  is  opposed  to  the  statement 
of  the  first  three  gospels,  but  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  accepted. 
He  manifests  a  freedom  from  dogmatic  bias  which  is  not  so  com- 
mon among  English  orthodox  theologians  as  on  the  continent. 
He  is  fair  and  courteous  in  his  tone  in  dealing  with  skeptics. 
While  his  work  is  written  in  a  manner  to  engage  the  interest  of 
uncritical  readers,  we  do  not  find  in  it  the  critical  acumen  and 
thorough  application  of  critical  canons,  which  are  requisite  for 
the  satisfaction  of  investigators  who  wish  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  subject  The  influence  of  theories  of  inspiration  which  he 
professes  to  discard  is  still  very  manifest  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Gospel  narratives.  For  example,  he  holds  that  there  were  two 
similar  scourgings  of  the  money-changers  in  the  temple.  His 
work  cannot  be  considered  an  important  contribution  to  theologi- 
cal science. 

Walkbr's  Doctbij^b  op  thb  Holt  Spirit.* — We  had  meant 
to  give  an  earlier  place  in  our  pages  to  this  work,  in  a  former 
edition,  which  we  read  with  interest.  This  is  the  fourth  edition, 
and,  apart  from  the  enlargement,  more  pleasing  in  the  mechanical 
appearance.  In  the  meantime,  if  it  has  not  made  so  general  an 
impression  as  the  author's  former  work  on  the  *^  Philosophy  of  the 
Plan  of  Salvation,"  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  thought- 
ful readers.  Some  judgment  may  be  formed  by  others  of  the 
range  and  importance  of  the  discussion  from  the  outline  of  the 
"  Contents."  The  first  chapter  treats  of  "  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Old  Testament ;"  the  second,  of  "  the  relative  place  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  Word  in  the  economy  of  the  divinci  mind ; "  the  third, 
of  the  Spirit  "in  the  personality  of  Christ;"  the  fourth,  of 
"  the  endowment  and  supervision  of  the  apostles  "  by  the  Spirit ; 

*  ITie  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  or  Philosophy  of  the  divine  operation  in  the 
redemption  of  man.  By  Bev.  Jambs  B.  Walkbb,  D.D.  Fourth  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.    Chicago:  S.  0.  Griggs  ft  Oa     1874.    12mo,  266  pp. 
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tl>e  fifth,  of  "the  anion  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  in  the  prooeae 
of  nnctifioation  ; "  the  sixth,  of  "  the  work  of  Chiut "  by  the 
Spirit  "in  the  minds  of  believers;"  the  seventh,  of  "the  vork 
of  the  Spirit  with  the  miods  of  the  impenitent;"  while  t^ 
dghth,  sapplementary,  is  on  prayer  and  miracnlons  ^fte.  Under 
these  heads  the  author  brings  forward  a  great  deal  <tf  impor 
tant  truth,  giving  the  Soriptures  their  rightfol  place  in  the  dis- 
ooBBion,  and  cleaiiy  stating  his  conoladons,  which  in  the  maia 
are  not  at  variance  with  received  doctrine,  titongfa  more  care- 
tblly  defined  and  discriminated  on  some  points  not  generally 
brought  to  riew  in  briefer  treatises.  We  first  took  up  the 
work  for  the  sake  of  the  Bnbjeot,  believing  that  it  called  for 
f  resfa  statements  and  presentations,  and  we  think  the  reading  of 
it  will  do  good  service  in  this  direotion.  Yet  we  ehoiild  ques- 
tion some  of  his  positions.  He  is  broader  and  lees  technical  than 
most  writers  on  the  same  theme,  yet  we  should  complain  of  him 
somewhat,  as  still  more  of  them,  that  he  allows  it  to  be  still  ham- 
pered by  limitations  and  restrictions  which  have  not  the  aathority 
of  the  Bible,  bnt  rather  originated  in  "  the  wisdom  of  the  wortd." 
We  agree  with  him  when  he  says,  in  the  iiitrodaction,  that  "the 
Friends  or  Quakers  have,  perhapn,  had  the  most  scriptaral  ap]Hv- 
hensions  of  the  doctrine,  in  its  cardinal  principles,"  and  we  think 
it  was  tbeir  distinction,  their  "  mission,"  to  set  forth  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit  with  peculiar  emphasis  and  freedom,  leaving  it  where 
the  Scriptures  leave  it  instead  of  philosophising  about  it,  and 
hence  treating  of  divine  guidance  as  a  vital  operation  rather  than 
a  mere  doctrine.  Dr.  Walker's  aim  &vore  also  such  an  efifisct, 
though,  as  we  have  intimated,  with  more  limitations.  We  observe^ 
too,  that  like  most  writers,  he  distinguishes  more  sharply  than  the 
Scriptures  seem  to  us  to  warrant,  between  the  "gittei"  recognixed 
by  the  apostles,  and  what  are  called  "the  ordinary  operations" 
of  the  Spirit  The  supplementary  chapter  and  the  appendix  con- 
tain interesting  and  valuable  suggestions.  Though  we  have  inti- 
mated some  exceptions,  we  recommend  the  woA  as  a  timely  and 
thnnirhtfal  monograph  OD  one  of  the  principal  themes  of  the 
revelation. 

r's  Blbndihq  Lights.*— The  subject  of  this  work,  of 
)  have  here  the  second  edition,  is  fairly  defined  on  the 

V  Light*:  or,  Hie  Bdationa  of  Natural  Sdenco,  Arcdiaologj,  aad 
the  filbla  B7  the  Rer.  WiuuH  Frubs,  LLD.,  Faialar,  Scotlu^ 
;  Robert  Garter  k  Brothers.     187i.     376  pp. 
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title-page,  and  in  a  prefatory  note  the  author  tells  ug  it  ^^  origi- 
nated in  a  desire  to  provide  thoughtful  and  inquiring  young  men 
Tirith  an  antidote  to  errors  which  the  experienoe  of  the  author  has 
led  him  to  regard  as  widely  prevalent.'*    A  part  of  two  of  the 
sixteen  chapters  had  before  appeared  in  the  *'  British  and  Foreign 
Evangelical  Review."    Among  the  questions  discussed,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  headings  of  the  chapters,  are  those  relating  to  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  particularly  {he  origination  of  matter  and 
of  light  and  life,  the  creative  days;  the  Bible  account  of  man's 
origin;  the  unity  of  our  race;  **  were  our  first  parents  savages?" 
the  antiquity  of  man,  and  the  chronology  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
Geologists;  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  and  Assyrian  testimonials  to  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures;  Bible  history  in  relation  to  prophecy; 
recent  theories  regarding  the  supernatural  and  the  reign  of  law; 
evidence  in  nature,  and  in  Christianity,  of  the  supernatural ;  re- 
sults in  the  history  of  Christianity.    The  author  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  both  sides  of  the  recent  controversies  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  treats  of  them  with  care,  discrimination,  and  candor,  in 
a  clear  and  manly  styla    Aiming  to  harmonize  Christianity  and 
modem  science,  he  abates  nothing  from  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  former,  nor  firom  the  value  of  the  latter.     We  are  pleased 
to  see  that  he  dissents^from  the  hasty  and  excessive  concessions 
of  some  Christian  apologists.     While  conversant  with  the  latest 
aspects  of  these  controversies,  he  describes  ^British  thinkers"  as 
shrinking  from  *'  a  course  whose  inevitable  issue  is  materialism," 
'^  which  French  writers  have  taken  and  defended,"  a  conclusion 
which  he  says  ^  must  be  repudiated  or  accepted ;"  yet,  since  his 
work  was  issued,  Pro£  Tyndall,  in  his  latest  utterance,  has  ^con- 
fessed "  his  own  acceptance  of  what  bears  this  name.    Discern- 
ing readers  of  this  last  utterance  have  not  fidled  to  notice  a  use 
of  terms  and  accompanying  admissions  that  make  the  position 
very  unlike  the  old  French  materialism.    Unbelief  is  ever  in  a 
transition  state,  and  often,  even  with  the  show  of  novelty,  repeating 
the  old  substance  under  new  names  and  forms.    Dr.  Frailer  has 
not  wholly  escaped  the  fault  we  find  in  most  of  the  late  defenders 
of  revelation,  that  of  exaggerating  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  in 
our  time  as  compared  with  the  past.    Yet  he  confronts  those 
forms  of  it  which  are  now  uppermost  with  so  much  knowledge 
and  ability,  that  we  cheerfully  commend  his  work,  and  hope  for 
it  a  wide  circulation. 
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Rainy's  Lsctubbb  on  thb  Dsvblopmbnt  of  Chribtiait  Doc- 
TBiNS.* — ^After  a  prelimiBary  chapter.  Dr.  Rainy  coDgiders  ^  the 
Delivery  of  Doctrine  in  the  Old  Testament/'  ^*  the  Delivery  of 
Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,"  '*  Function  of  Christian  Mind 
with  reference  to  Doctrine,"  "  Development  of  Doctrine,"  and 
'^Creeds."  The  general  subject  b  the  rise  and  progress  of  doctrinal 
theology  and  its  relation  to  the  Scriptures.  The  author  handles 
this  important  subject  in  a  more  philosophical  and  liberal  spirit 
than  is  usually  found  in  the  schools  of  Scottish  orthodoxy.  He 
holds,  for  example,  that  the  patriarchs  and  Old  Testament  saints 
were  saved  by  having  the  dispositions,  which  in  a  higher  state  of 
knowledge  issue  in  the  evangelical  experience,  rather  than  bj  a 
distinct  apprehension  of  Christ.  The  progress  of  Divine  revela- 
tion is  fully  admitted,  as  well  as  the  progress  in  men's  understand- 
ing of  it.  He,  also,  maintains  that  creeds  are  subject  to  revision, 
and  that  a  body  of  Christians  should  hold  themselves  ready  to 
modify  their  confession  of  faith  wherever  there  is  an  occasion  for  it. 
Dr.  Rainy's  work  is  written  in  a  perspicuous  style,  and  on  various 
accounts  deserves  commendation. 

SoLAB  HiBBOOLYPHi08.f — It  may  be  presumed  from  the  title  of 
this  work  that  the  author  holds  in  due  reverence  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  not  only  in  its  Biblical  forms  but  in  the  ancient  Church 
creeds,  and  is  also  addicted  to  scientific  studies.  His  name  does 
not  appear,  but  Dr.  Ralston  in  the  introduction  refers  to  him  as 
"the  learned  author"  and  as  having  '^eminent  qualifications^' 
"  for  the  discussion."  In  a  modest  preface  he  refers  to  himself  as 
"  now  seventy  years  of  age,"  expressing  the  hope  that  "  some  mind 
of  higher  culture  and  greater  vigor  may  be  induced  to  investigate 
the  subject  more  thoroughly  and  minutely."  The  work,  be  says, 
'*  is  but  an  essay,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive,"  though 
"intended  as  a  contribution  to  the  interests  and  literature  of 
'Christian  evidence.'"  It  is  refreshing  in  these  days  to  meet 
with  strong  convictions  and  genuine  enthusiasm  at  once  in  theol* 

*  Delivery  and  Development  of  ChrisUan  Doctrine.  The  fifth  series  of  Coiuusg- 
ham  Lectures.  B7  Robsbt  BAorr,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinily  and  Church  Histofj, 
New  College,  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T.  Clark.  1874.  Fbr  sale  bj  Scrib- 
ner  ft  Co.,  664  Broadway,  New  York. 

f  Solar  Bieroglyphica ;  or  the  emblemalic  illustrations  of  the  revealed  doctrioe  of 
the  tri-personal  Gk)dhead  which  are  discernible  in  the  solar  light  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Bey.  J.  Grub  Balbton,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  A  Go. 
1874.    pp.  136. 
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ogy  and  science.  To  attempt  the  illastration  of  the  Trinity  from 
nature,  and  especially  from  the  sun  and  light,  is  by  no  means  new, 
but  it  is  carried  further  here  than  we  remember  to  have  seen  it 
elsewhere.  The  line  of  thought,  if  not  yielding  positive  evidence, 
may  yet  disclose  analogies  and  aid  meditation,  besides  entertain- 
ing a  curious  reader.  We  give  a  specimen  of  this  work  from 
p.  84 :  "  The  Godhead  is  a  Tri-personal  Unity,  and  the  light  is  a 
Trinity.  Being  immaterial  and  homogeneous,  and  thus  essentially 
one  in  its  nature,  the  light  includes  a  plurality  of  constituents, 
or,  in  other  words,  is  essentially  three  in  constitution,  its  constitu- 
ent principles  being  the  actinic,  the  liiminiferous,  and  the  calorific. 
And  in  glorious  manifestation  the  light  is  one,  and  is  the  created, 
constituted  and  ordained  emblem  of  the  Tri-personal  God." 

MsMBirroB  op  Db.  Patson.* — Dr.  Payson  died  in  1827,  only 
forty-four  years  old,  having  filled  no  other  station  than  that  of  a 
pastor,  with  his  church  in  Portland  for  his  only  charge.  Besides 
his  high  place  among  the  ministers  of  New  England  while  he 
lived,  time  has  shown  that  even  of  those  contemporaries  who 
might  then  be  said  to  attract  more  attention,  none  left  a  deeper 
or  more  lasting  impression  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  com- 
munion. Giving  himself  with  the  earnestness  of  his  nature  to  the 
work  of  a  preacher  and  pastor,  he  printed  nothing  beyond  occa- 
sional discourses ;  but  some  years  after  his  death  his  Memoir,  in- 
cluding extracts  from  his  journal,  and  two  large  volumes  of  his 
sermons,  were  published,  with  the  effect  of  extending  and  estab- 
lishing his  reputation.  An  abridged  Memoir  also  has  been  long  in 
circulation.  And  now  appears  this  duodecimo  volume,  properly 
called  •*  Mementos,"  containing  the  editor's  **  Sketch  of  his  Life  and 
Character,"  in  thirty-three  pages,  the  bulk  of  the  book,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages,  being  selections  from  his  works,  with  a 
pleasant  and  graceful  Introduction  by  Dr.  Sprague,  whose  honor- 
able memory  in  years  to  come  is  insured  by  his  many  tributes  to 
his  fathers  and  brethren  in  the  ministry.  The  interest  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  work  are  enhanced  by  the  fact  thftt  the  editor  is  a 
well-known  Methodist  divine,  as  may  be  learned  from  his  other 
writings  named  on  the  title-page,  "Wesley  his  own  Historian,"  and 

*  MemerUo*  of  Rev.  Edward  Faysofij  D.D.y  embracing  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and 
Character,  and  Selections  from  his  Works.  By  Bev.  Edwik  L.  Janbs.  With  an 
Introduction  hy  W.  B.  Spbaoue,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York :  Nelson  k  Phillips. 
1873.    pp.  361. 
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"  Character  and  Career  of  Francis  Aabory."  The  compilation  from 
sach  a  sonrce,  with  the  accompanying  tribute,  shows  how  far  tbe 
attractions  of  Payson's  mind  and  heart  transcend  the  sympathies 
of  his  theological  creed,  and  will  extend  his  fiime  and  inflnenee 
through  a  larger  circle  of  devout  readers.  We  welcome  the  pub- 
lication for  another  reason.  Payson  is  distinguished  for  the  fervid 
imaginative  type  of  his  piety,  which  at  the  same  time  lost  nothing 
of  the  sobriety  and  severity  that  charaoterise  the  doctrinal  school 
to  which  he  belonged.  With  the  exception  of  Edwards  and  Brsi- 
nerd — ^the  latter  no  doubt  largely  moulded  under  the  influence 
of  the  former — ^he  may  be  said  to  stand  more  conspicuously  than 
any  other  of  the  New  England  divines  since  the  Puritans  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  this  class.  The  depth  of  his  religious  experiesce, 
the  glow  of  his  devotional  feelings,  the  ascetic  element  appearing 
in  his  training,  his  intense  earnestness  of  conviction  and  purpose, 
the  zeal  and  unction  of  his  ministry,  mark  him  out  among  the 
theologians,  teachers,  and  philanthropists,  that  have  not  bees 
wanting  in  this  country ;  nor  can  there  be  a  question  as  to  the  ex- 
traordinary power  and  success  of  his  pastoral  work.  In  some 
aspects  he  was  not  so  symmetrical  nor  so  happy  as  he  might  have 
been,  nor  should  he  be  studied  in  his  conflicts  and  raptures  u  s 
model  by  which  others  ought  to  try  or  to  mould  their  own  expe- 
rience, as  some  readers  of  his  memoirs  have  been  tempted  to  do; 
but  a  like  caution  is  to  be  used  as  to  religious  biographies  gen- 
erally, and  it  has  been  often  enough  reiterated  as  to  Payson  by 
critics  who  seem  to  forget  that  neither  can  a  safe  standard  be 
drawn  from  their  own  colder  natures  and  easy-going  religionsDesfli 
It  remains  true  that  his  life  and  ministry  was  a  rich  blessing  not 
only  to  the  people  of  his  charge  but  to  the  Chjirch  in  general,  and 
the  more  to  be  prized  in  New  England  for  the  elements  we  have 
noted  as  not  generally  predominant  among  her  clergy.  Piety 
of  his  type  needs  the  more  to  be  recurred  to  in  our  day  in  ooun- 
teraction  of  prevailing  tendencies  to  compromising  and  snperfi- 
cial  notions  of  Christian  character.  And  there  seems  to  be  some 
reaction  towards  it  in  the  public  mind,  if  we  may  judge  by  tbe 
frequent  references  to  him  and  citations  from  him  almost  half  a 
century  after  his  death,  and  especially  by  such  a  compilation  as 
this,  which  the  editor  felt  to  be  wanted  in  the  large  and  influential 
denomination  to  which  he  belongs,  as  we  feel  it  to  be  also  in  oar 
own.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  ministers  also  to  the  power 
and  eminence  of  Payson  in  public  prayer.    Such  as  are  left  of  his 
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parishioners  remember  him  not  less  in  this  department  than  in 
preaching.  Of  oonrse  it  cannot  be  so  well  represented  on  the 
printed  page,  yet  the  freshness,  fervor  and  vivacity  of  his  devo- 
tional services,  as  abundant  testimony  shows,  gave  him  power 
with  men  as  well  as  with  God.  Toung  men  entering  the  ministry, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  prescribed  forms,  if  not  so  richly  en- 
dowed as  Payson,  may  yet  well  consider  what  it  behooves  them 
to  do  and  what  promise  there  is  of  success  in  this  part  of  their 
work.  We  have  not  gone  into  any  comparison  with  the  larger 
volumes  to  test  the  judgment  of  the  editor  in  his  work  of  selection^ 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  could  not  well  go  amiss  in  attempting 
a  valuable  compilation  from  such  materials,  and  any  glance  into  its 
pages  rewards  us  with  some  glimpse  of  the  gifted  and  saintly 
subject. 

HISTOBICAI«  AND  BIOOBAPHICAJU 

LiFB  OF  JoHK  QuiNOY  Adams  :  Vol.  II.* — ^The  present  volume 
continues  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Adams  down  to  August,  1814,  when  in 
conjunction  with  Clay,  Gallatin,  and  Russel,  he  began  the  nego- 
tiation which  ended  in  the  Treaty  terminating  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain.  It  embraces  an  account  of  his  mission  and  resi- 
dence at  the  Russian  Court.  Few  stirring  incidents  are  recorded, 
and  not  many  persons  which  excite  a  high  degree  of  interest 
are  brought  upon  the  stage.  The  character  and  manners  of  the 
Russian  Court  at  that  time  are,  however,  well  depicted.  The 
volume  is  replete  with  manifestations  of  personal  feelings  and 
traits.  Whatever  faults  and  follies  may  be  attributed  to  John 
Quincy  Adams,  his  conscientious  patriotism  admits  of  no  question. 

Pkofessob  Hoppin's  Life  of  Admibal  FooTB.f — At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  of  the  slaveholder's  rebellion,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  and  one  of  the  most  trusted  officers  of  our  navy  was 
Andrew  Hull  Foote — soon  raised  to  the  rank  of  Rear-AdmiraL 
His  services  in  the  organization  of  a  naval  flotilla  on  the  western 
waters,  and  his  subsequent  brilliant  successes,  gave  him  at  the 

time  a  reputation  through  the  whole  country  second  to  that  of  no 



*  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Admma^  oomprisiiig  portions  of  his  DiaaT'  from  1796 
to  1S48.    Edited  by  Charles  Francis  Adams.    J.  B.  Lippinoott  ft  Go.    1874. 

t  Lift  of  Andrew  HiM  Foote,  Bear- Admiral  United  States  Navy.  By  Jambs 
Masok  Hoppnr,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  With  a  portrait  and  illustrationB. 
New  York :  Harper  ft  Brothers.    1874.    12mo,  411  pp. 
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officer  either  in  the  army  or  in  the  nayy.  He  was  one  of  the  men 
to  whom  we  owe  it,  that  the  tide  of  rebel  successes  was  at  last 
tume<L  His  early  death  in  1803,  hastened  by  the  labors  and 
hardships  incident  to  the  work  which  fell  to  him,  deprived  the 
country  of  one  of  its  very  best  defenders.  Other  men,  after  him, 
came  more  prominently  to  the  front,  in  the  concluding  days  of  the 
war,  but  of  no  one  of  them  has  the  country  more  reason  to  be 
proud  than  "  the  hero  of  Fort  Donelson." 

Prof.  Hoppin  has  been  successful  in  preparing  a  biography  of 
Admiral  Foote  which  deserves  to  be  widely  read.    He  has  brought 
out  distinctly  the  important  events  by  which   his  career  was 
marked — prominent  among  which  are  his  storming  of  the  '*  Barrier 
Forts ''  in  China,  his  visit  to  Japan,  his  visit  to  Siam,  hia  cmiee 
on  the  shores  of  Africa ;  but  the  special  excellence  of  the  book  is 
his  presentation  of  the  character  of  the  Admiral     He  says  that 
**  the  central  element  of  his  character  was  an  immutable  resolution, 
under  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  to  pursue  the  right.     The  princi- 
ples he  had  deliberately  chosen  he  carried  to  sea  with  him,  and 
into  public  life,  and  into  his  intercourse  with  men  everywhere  and 
under  all  circumstances.'*    This  led  him  to  be  active  in  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  temperance  in  the  navy  and  among  sailors ;  ^\& 
led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  Christian  missions ;  this  led  him  to 
labor  to  expose  the  atrocities  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.     Prof.  Hoppin  has  evidently  been  engaged  in  a  labor  of 
love  in  writing  the  life  oi  this  brave,  earnest,  accomplished  Chris- 
tian sailor,  and  he  has  done  his  work  with  care,  with  fidelity,  and 
with  rare  good  taste. 

Andebson's  "Mission  in  India."* — Our  readers  know  that  since 
his  retirement  from  the  more  active  duties  of  the  post  he  so  long 
and  ably  occupied,  Dr.  Anderson  has  been  doing  an  invaluable 
work,  not  only  for  the  American  Board  but  for  Christian  niissioDS 
at  large.  No  man  is  better  qualified  by  experience,  opportunivy, 
zeal,  and  judgment,  to  be  the  historian  of  the  Board  and  its  opera- 
tions to  the  present  time.  His  name  is  a  guaranty  for  fulness  and 
accuracy  of  information  in  the  compilations  he  has  given  to  the 
churches.  Having  begun  with  missions  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
he  next  took  up  those  to  the  Oriental  Churahes,  and  devotes  the 


*  History  ofiSkt  Mianona  of  the  Amerioan  Board  of  Oommiaaioinerg  fo^  ForeiguMu^ 
aionSf  in  India.  By  Burns  Andebsok,  D.D.,  LL.D.|  lately  Foreign  Secretaxy  of  the 
Board.    Boston :  Oongregational  Publishing  Bodety.    1S74.    12mo,  pp.  443. 
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present  volame  to  India.  Of  the  three  volumes  he  regards  this 
as  properly  standing  first  in  order,  the  Board  having  begun  its 
work  in  that  country.  "  Advancing  years,"  he  tells  us,  "  deter 
him  from  undertaking  the  history  of  other  missions,'^ 'though  there 
remain  those  *^  to  the  North  American  Indians,  and  to  Africa. 
China,  and  Japan."  We  hope  that  the  present  senior  secretary, 
or  some  other  equally  competent  hand,  if  there  is  another,  will  yet 
complete  the  series.  It  occurs  to  us  that  every  pastor's  library 
ought  to  be  supplied  with  these  volumes.  The  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  our  churches  may  find  their  faith  "  in  the  future  of  the 
missionary  work"  strengthened,  as  the  author  tells  us  his  own 
has  been,  by  the  facts  here  recorded. 

Epochs  op  Histobt.* — Brief  summaries  in  history  are  valuable 
for  advanced  students,  but  the  worst  possible  books  as  manuals 
for  beginners.  They  can  give  only  the  bones,  and  of  these  only  the 
largest,  in  the  skeleton.  Dry,  fleshless  compends  excite  little  in- 
terest, and  make  little  impression  on  the  reader.  On  the  contrary, 
students  who  are  somewhat  advanced  in  historical  studies  find 
such  works  very  useful.  They  serve  as  maps  of  the  country  which 
they  are  traveling  over.  The  little  volumes  before  us  have 
decided  merits  for  works  of  this  class.  Mr.  Seebohm  is  a  schol- 
arly and  well-informed  writer.  He  looks  at  the  Reformation  out 
of  the  eyes  of  an  Anglican  and  Erasmian ;  and  the  reader  must 
make  the  proper  discount  for  this  bias. 

Blackib'b  Hobjs  HBLLBNic^.t — Profcssor  Blackie  is  not  only 
an  accomplished  scholar ;  he  is,  also,  a  strong  thinker,  who  is,  at 
the  same  time,  master  of  a  vigorous  and  racy  style.  The  Essays 
and  Discussions  which  are  collected  in  this  very  handsome  vol- 
ume are  ripe  products  of  sound  learning.  Several  of  them — ^for 
example,  the  first,  on  '*  the  Theology  of  Homer" — are  fine  examples 
of  condensation.  The  results  of  long  study  are  presented  in  a 
brief  space,  and  yet  lucidly  presented.  One  of  the  attractions 
of  these  essays  is  the  occasional  references  to  modern  men  and 
afiairs,  which  serve  to  give  vividness  to  the  portraitures  of  ancient 

*  EpochB  of  History,  Edited  hj  Edward  E.  Mobbib,  M.  A.  The  Era  of  the  Prot- 
estant Bevolvtion^  by  P.  Seebohh.  The  Oruaadera^  hj  Geobge  W.  Cox,  M.  A.  New 
York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  k  Co.     1874. 

\'nor<E  EeUeniece:  EssaTS  and  Discussions  on  some  important  points  of  Greek 
Philology  and  Antiquity.  By  John  Stuabt  Blaokib,  F.B.S.B.,  fta,  Ac.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  ft  Go.    1874. 
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men  and  things.  The  author  b  a  stout  polemic :  he  would  not  be 
a  Scotchman  if  he  were  not  Bat  he  is  comteoiu.  He  finds 
reason  to  combat  some  of  the  theories  of  his  *' distmguished 
friend,"  Max  Mflller.  Of  Grote  he  writes,  in  the  Fre&oe: 
'*  Highly  as  I  value  the  apology  for  the  Athenian  democracy 
which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  his  great  work,  it  has  aiwajs 
appeared  to  me  that  there  are  some  matters  in  the  inteUectnsl  bis- 
Unry  of  the  Hellenic  people  with  which  the  unpoetical  character  of 
his  mind,  and  the  negatiye  philosophy  which  he  preferred,  ren- 
dered him  incompetent  to  deal"  This  is  a  just  criticism.  Grote 
was  not  the  man  to  appreciate  Plato,  and,  therefore,  not  the  man 
thoroughly  to  understand  hint  One  of  the  best  things  in  PrA 
Blaclde's  book  is  his  Reply  to  Grote,  on  the  Sophists.  Grote's 
disouflsion  of  the  Sophists  is  a  truly  Bophistical  treatment  of  thii 
chapter  in  Athenian  history.  It  is  marked  by  inconiistenciei, 
and  wears  throughout  the  aspect  of  an  effort  at  special  pleading. 
Orote's  concessions,  if  they  are  closely  obserred,  really  orerthrow 
his  main  position  on  this  question.  Those  who  have  been  mialed 
by  his  specious  argumentation  on  this  subject,  would  be  profited 
by  reading  the  effectual  confutation  which  it  receives  at  the  hands 
of  the  author  of  the  interesting  volume  before  us. 

Thb  Indian  Qubbtion.* — ^In  this  book  are  republished  the 
Articles  contributed  by  Gen.  Walker  to  the  ^*  North  Amencui 
Review,''  April,  1873,  entitled  ''  The  Indian  Question,''  and  that 
which  appeared  in  "The  International  Review,"  May,  1874, 
entitled  "Indian  Citizenship."  To  these  is  appended  **An 
account  of  the  numbers,  location,  and  social  and  induBtrial  condi- 
tion of  each  important  tribe  of  Indians  within  the  United  States,^' 
extracted  from  General  Walker's  report  as  Commisdoner  of 
Indian  affairs  in  1872.  It  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  the 
book  forms  a  timely,  interesting  and  valaable  contributioD  to  the 
discussion  of  an  important  subject.  G^n.  Walker  here  exhibits  & 
thorough  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  legisUtion 
in  Indian  a&irs,  and  recounts  the  stages  of  its  progress  down  to 
the  complete  abrogation  of  the  treaty  system  by  Congress  in 
1871,  and  the  shiftless,  do-nothing  policy  of  Congress  since.  T^ 
difficulties  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  in  legislation  for  the 
Indians,  so  as  to  do  full  justice  both  to  them  and  to  the  growing 


*  me  Indian  QueaHtm,    By  Fbavois  A.  Walkbb,  late  XT.  S.  GommiasioQef  of 
Indian  affaire.    Boaton:  James  B.  Osgood  ft  Go.    1874. 
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claims  of  civilization,  are  clearly  set  forth.  So  also  are  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  general  methods  by  which,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
the  solation  of  these  diffienlties  shoald  be  approached  in  the  spirit 
of  statesmanship  and  philanthropy  alike.  He  is  no  one-sided 
advocate  either  of  the  red  man  or  the  white.  He  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  superficial  sentimentalism  of  that  class  of  talkers 
on  ''  the  Indian  question,"  who  look  upon  *'  the  poor  Indian**  as 
the  ever  wronged  victim  of  white  injustice,  as  from  that  of  the 
other  class,  equally  superficial,  who  regard  him  as  a  mere  wild 
beast,  fit  only  to  be  improved  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Here 
is  his  admirable  picture  of  the  Indian  character.  "  Voluptuary 
and  stoic ;  swept  by  gusts  of  fury  too  terrible  to  be  witnessed, 
yet  imperturbable  beyond  all  men  under  the  ordinary  excitements 
and  accidents  of  life ;  garrulous,  yet  impenetrable ;  curious,  yet 
himself  reserved ;  proud  and  mean  alike  beyond  compare ;  supe« 
rior  to  torture  and  the  presence  of  certain  death,  yet  by  the  stan- 
dards of  all  other  peoples  a  coward  in  battle ;  capable  of  magnan- 
imous actions,  which  when  uncovered  of  all  romance  are  worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  Roman  virtue,  yet  more  cunning,  false,  and 
cruel  than  the  Bengalee — this  copper-colored  sphinx — ^this  riddle 
unread  of  men,  equally  fascinates  and  foils  the  inquirer."    (p.  16.) 

Gen.  Walker  fully  believes  that  the  experiment  of  Indian  civili- 
zation is  worthy  of  a  thorough  and  patient  trial  He  favors  the 
continuance  of  the  reservation  system,  in  some  improved  and  care- 
fully devised  and  guarded  form.  He  urges  in  this  connection 
judicious  provision  for  the  seclusion,  protection  and  guardianship 
of  the  Indians  under  government  control,  with  their  education  in 
the  arts  of  civilization  and  the  duties  of  citizenship.  That  the 
Indian  character  is  capable  of  development  in  civilization  he 
abundantly  proves  by  examples.  Speaking  of  '*  that  body  of 
Indians,  about  55,000  in  number,  which  occupy  chiefly  the  regions 
known  as  the  Indian  Territory,"  he  says,  *'  They  are  self-support- 
ing, independent,  and  even  wealthy.  Their  cereal  crops  exceed 
those  of  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States  combined.  In 
the  number  and  value  of  horses  aod  cattle  they  are  surpassed  by 
the  people  of  but  one  Territory,  in  expenditures  for  education  by 
the  people  of  no  Territory." 

We  commend  the  book  most  fully  to  the  attention  of  every 
American  citizen  who  believes,  with  Gen.  Walker,  that  this  coun- 
try has  duties  in  this  matter  to  its  own  honor  and  to  the  human 
race.  It  will  be  impossible  to  read  his  instructive  pages  without 
feeling  a  new  interest  in  the  questions  and  arguments  which  he  so 
lucidly  and  eloquently  presents. 
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author  of  "  Mary  PowelL"    New  edition.    Dodd  k  Mead.    New  York.    IGma 

The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore.  B7  the  author  of  "  Mary  PowelL'*  New 
edition.    New  York:  Dodd  ft  Mead.    16mo. 

Doors  Outward.  A  Tale.  By  the  author  of  the  *'  Win  ft  Wear"  Series.  New 
York :  R.  Carter  ft  Brothers,  1876.     12mo,  pp.  404. 

Golden  Apples ;  or.  Fair  Words  for  the  Young.  67  the  Rev.  Edgar  Wood& 
New  York:  R.  Carter  ft  Brothers,  1876.     12mo,  pp.  269. 

The  Giants  and  How  to  Fig^t  Them ;  and  Wonderful  Things.  By  the  Ber. 
Richard  Newton,  D.D.    1876.    New  York:  R.  Carter  ft  Brothers    12mo,  pp.  425. 

Sceptres  and  Crowns.  By  the  author  of  the  "  Wide,  Wide  World."  New  York, 
1875.     R.  Carter  ft  Brothers.     12mo,  pp.  427. 

TJnde  John.  A  Novel.  By  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  ft 
Co.     12mo,  pp.  329. 

Valentine,  the  Countess;  or.  Between  Father  and  Son.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Carl  Detlet  By  M.  S.  Philadelphia:  Porter  ft  Coates,  1874.  12mo, 
pp.  377. 

Lost  of  Himself.  A  Novel.  By  Frances  H.  Underwood.  Boston:  Lee  ft 
Shepard,  1874.     12mo,  pp.  612. 

A  Golden  Sunset :  Being  an  account  of  the  last  days  of  Hannah  Broomfleld. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.  New  York :  R.  Carter  ft  Brothers,  1874.  ISao, 
pp.  99. 

The  Gospel  and  its  Fruits.  A  Book  for  the  Young.  By  J.  H.  Wilson,  UA, 
Barclay  Church,  Edinburgh.    New  York :  R.  Carter  ft  Brothers.     16mo,  ppi  Bll 

Crossing  the  River.  By  the  author  of  the  Memorials  of  Captain  Hedley  Xvan, 
New  York :  R.  Carter  ft  Brothers.    16mo,  pp.  119. 

From  Four  to  Fourteen.  By  Jeannie  Harrison.  Am.  Tract  Soc,  New  York. 
16mo,  pp.  294. 


HISTORICAL   LECTURES. 


•  ♦• 


Mb.  WILLIAM  L.  KINGSLEY  is  prepared  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing courses  of  Historical  Lectures  during  the  season  of  1874- 
1875. 

1 2  Lectures  on  Paris  and  Central  France. 

8  Lectures  on  Normandy. 
12  Lectures  on  Brittany. 

8  Lectures  on  the  River  Loire. 
12  Lectures  on  North  Germany. 
1 2  Lectures  on  Central  Germany. 
12  Lectures  on  the  Rhine. 
12  Lectures  on  Switzerland. 
12  Lectures  on  Belgium  and  Holland. 
1*2  Lectures  on  Northern  Italy. 

ALSO 

Six  Lectures  on  Prussia:  1st,  Humiliation  of  Prussia  in  1806; 
2d,  Regeneration  of  Prussia  in  1813 ;  3dy  Progress  of  Liberal 
Sentiment;  4th,  Bismarck-^the  Prusso- Austrian  war  of  1866; 
5th,  Franco-Prussian  War;   6th,  Ultramontanism  in  Germany. 

Address  W.  L.  KINGSLEY, 

Editor  of  the  Neu>  jEnfflander^ 
63  Grovb  Stbbbt, 

New  Havbn,  Conn. 
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[From  ihe  New  ffawen  Jou/mal  and  Cowrier^  Oct  6, 1874.] 

MR  KINGSLEY'S  LECTURES  ON   NORTHERN   ITALY. 

BY  MBS.    EDWABD  ASHLEY  WALKEB. 

Those  who  heard  Mr.  Kingsley^s  previous  courses  of  lectures 
upon  France  and  Germany  will  need  but  the  simple  announcement 
of  a  similar  course  on  Northern  Italy,  beginning  on  Monday, 
October  5th,  at  the  same  hour  and  place;  but  it  seems  desirable 
that  more  general  attention  should  be  called  to  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages thus  offered  to  this  community.  As  has  been  well  said, 
there  are  three  classes  to  whom  these  lectures  would  be  invaluable: 
First,  travelers  who  desire  to  revive  their  memories  of  past  obser- 
vations. Second,  those  who,  in  expectation  of  future  travel,  are 
trying  with  wise  providence  to  have  their  senses  sharpened  to  the 
utmost  keenness  of  appreciation  possible.  Third,  those  who,  hav- 
ing little  reasonable  hope  of  personal  experience,  might  yet  well 
rejoice  to  see  Europe  through  the  accurate  vision  and  most  effec- 
tive delineation  of  such  a  guide. 

Heretofore  the  first  class  has  been  most  largely  represented  in 
the  pleasant  lecture  room,  and  those  whose  previous  opportuni- 
ties for  travel  and  culture  have  been  richest  have  been  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's  most  eager  listeners.  This  is  very  delightfiil  to  them  and 
to  the  lecturer,  but  there  are  others  among  us,  scores  and  scores, 
who  need  worthy  occupation  for  their  leisure,  guidance  in  their 
reading,  and  culture  which  shall  be  something  higher  and  sounder 
than  the  ^*  chromo  civilisation  "  of  the  day.  These  are  earnestly 
advised  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  three  months'  journey  with  Mr. 
Eingsley  through  Northern  Italy.  The  term  ^^ectures"  is  per- 
haps unfortunate,  since  we  have  come  to  associate  with  this  the 
vapid  chatter  and  charlatanry  which  too  often  make  our  "Ly- 
ceums" worse  than  useless,  and,  however  low  the  fee,  ruinously 
expensive.  Quite  another  standard  of  comparison  should  be  used. 
Mr.  Eongsley's  lectures  have  been,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  be, 
leuonSj  thoughtful,  thorough,  inspiring.  An  eager  student,  an  ex- 
haustive critic,  and  a  skilled  instructor,  it  will  not  be  his  fault  if 
the  attentive  pupil  does  not  learn  in  the  twenty-four  lessons  of 
the  term  more  about  the  country  under  consideration,  its  scenery, 
its  history,  its  literature,  and  art,  than  could  be  acquired  by  any 
other  method  at  a  hundred  times  the  expenditure  in  time  and 
money.  In  short,  it  would  really  seem  that  Mr.  Eingsley  has 
discovered  and  thrown  open  to  us  that  despair  of  the  ancients,  a 
'  royal  road  to  learning. 


FROM  PRESWSNT  PORTER. 

Yalb  Ooiumb,  Sepieniber  21^  \m. 
The  lectoes  delivered  by  ICr.  ^qslkt  in  Hew  Haven,  for  two  bdcck* 
sire  winters,  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  have  been  listend  to 
with  great  aatiflfaction.  They  are  unique  in  their  character  and  form.  Mr. 
KiKOSLET  takes  his  hearers,  as  it  were,  upon  a  tour  through  the  priDdpal  d^ 
and  provinces  of  the  country  upon  which  he  lectures,  and  in  his  iaugined  trards 
notices  everything  which  has  happened  to  make  each  place  memonbifl^  and  all 
the  great  personages  connected  with  it.  Mr.  KiUgsLKt's  peno&ai  knoirle^go  of 
the  scenes  which  he  describes,  derived  from  repeated  visits,  as  weU  as  big  irre- 
pressible enthnsiasm,  quaUfy  him  eminently  to  succeed  in  giving  iostruetxm  dthis 
kindf  and  all  his  hearers  are  ready  to  testify  that  his  sncoess  has  been  complete. 

NOAH  PORTER. 


FROM  PRESWEITT  OILMAN, 

0/  Ihe  Dniver^  of  Oaliforwa,  UOe  of  Tale  OoUege, 

SHEvriELD  SonNTino  School,  Yalb  Goixboi,  Sepi  H 1871 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  something  in  regard  to  Mr.  KnesLsriB 
methods  and  influence  as  a  teacher  of  history  at  the  time  when  he  was  instruetjag 
classes  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  He  not  only  conveyed  to  iSbm  inni 
valuable  knowledge,  but  he  had  a  suggestive  and  enthusiastic  maimer,  which  kd 
the  young  men  to  read  and  study  for  themselves.  His  well  stored  mind,  hii 
repeated  visits  to  Burope,  and  above  all,  his  sympathy  for  the  yoosg,  fit  him  to 
excel  as  a  lecturer  on  historical  subjects.  His  house  and  library  have  laog  ban 
the  resort  of  cultivated  students,  who,  as  individuals  and  in  dasses,  hars  imd 
him  to  be  an  excellent  friend  and  adviser,  whether  they  were  preparing  lor ferngo 
travel,  or  for  historical  investigations,  or  for  literary  culture. 

DANIEL  G.  GlUaS. 


FROM  THE  NEW  MA  VEN  PALLADIUM, 
MIL  KDrGSLET^s  HibtobioaL  Lsotubbb. 
Mr.  W.  L  Kingsley,  whose  course  of  historical  lectures  on  France  have  been 
heard  with  so  much  satisfaction  and  profit  by  the  persons  who  have  tMA 
them,  is  to  g^ve  a  new  course,  on  Germany,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Ghuidi 
of  the  Redeemer.  This  course  commences  on  Monday,  January  6,  at  11  o'ckxi 
These  lectures  are  unique  in  their  plan.  Mr.  Kingsley  takes  up  the  promioefit 
cities  and  towns,  one  by  one,  in  the  country  of  whidi  he  la  treating,  and  intnv 
duces  whatever  is  of  special  interest  in  history,  biography,  literature,  vA  at 
His  thorough  aoquamtance  with  his  subject  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  entbuissB 
with  which  he  discusses  it,  make  his  lectures  in  the  highest  degree  eDteitiisiiig 
and  profitable.  There  oould  be  no  better  preparation  for  travel  in  forei^  oo^^' 
tries  than  would  be  gained  by  traveling  beforehand  in  the  lecture  room  nnder  so 
accomplished  a  guide.  We  may  add,  also,  that  there  is  no  better  substitute  for  a 
tour  than  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Kingsley's  instructions.  Much  more  about  Europe 
can  be  learned  from  them  than  most  persons  get  through  an  actual  visit  to  tbi 
places  he  describes. 


New  Englander  Advertiser, 


The  British  Quarterly  Reviews, 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  {Whig.) 

LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  {Conservative.) 
WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  {Liberal.) 

BRITISH  QUARTERLY   REVIEW,  {Evangelical.) 


AND 


BLACKWOOD'S  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE, 


REPBINTED  BY  THE 


LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

140  Fnlton  Street,  Wew  York, 

By  arrangement  with  the  English  Publishers,  who  receive 

a  liberal  compensation. 
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These  periodicals  constitute  a  wonderful  miscellany  of  modern  thought,  research, 
and  criticism.  The  cream  of  all  European  books  worth  reviewing  is  found  here, 
and  they  treat  of  the  leading  events  of  the  world  in  mnsterly  articles  written  by 
men  who  have  special  knowledge  of  the  matters  treated.  The  American  Pub- 
lishers urge  upon  all  intelligent  readers  in  this  country  a  liberal  support  of  the 
Reprints  wliich  they  have  so  long  and  so  cheaply  furnished,  feeling  sure  that  no 
expenditure  for  literary  matter  will  yield  so  rich  a  return  as  that  required  for  a 
subscription  for  these  the 

LEADING  PEEIODIGALS  OF  OBEAT  BBITAIir. 


TBRMS  :    About  one-third  the  price  of  the  originals. 

^or  any  one  of  the  Reviews    $  4.00  per  annum. 

For  any  two  of  the  Reviews, 7.00 

For  any  three  of  the  Reviews, 10.00 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews.  ^  12.00 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine, 4.00 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Heview, 7.00 

For  Blackwooil  and  any  two  of  the  Reviews, 1 0.00 

For  Blackwo  4  and  tliree  of  the  Reviews, 13.00 

For  Blackwood  and  tlie  four  Reviews, 1 5.00 
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Postage,  two  cents  a  number,  to  be  prepaid  by  the  quarter,  at  the  office  of  deliv- 
ery.    Circulars  with  further  particulars  may  be  had  on  appHcation. 

THE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

140  Fidtoi)  Street,  Nev:  York. 
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Valuable  Standard  and  Theological  Works 
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RECENTLY   PUDLISHED  BT 


S€R1B]«ER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO., 

054    BroadM^ay,    ZVcw    Yorlc. 


Edited  by  Rev.  Drs.  H.  B.  Smith  and  Philip  ScHArp. 

CHRISTIAN    DOGMATICS, 

A  Text-book  for  Academical  Instruction  and  Private  Study.  By  J.  J.  Vjln  Ooster- 
ZEE,  D.  Dm  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Utrecht.  Traoslat-ed 
from  the  Dutch  by  John  W'atsox  Watsox,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Xewbur^h,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.A.,  Stratford-upon-Avon.  2  vols.,  Svo, 
clotli,  |6.0(». 

••  Christian  Dogmatics  "  is  by  far  the  author's  most  important  work.  It  gives 
the  mature  results  of  long- continued,  earnest  and  devout  study  of  the  articles  of  our 
Chris lian  faith,  and  is  a  book  of  marked  ability  and  learning,  full  of  matter  skilfully 
condensed,  lucid  iii  arrangement  and  method,  fresh  in  style,  evangelical  in  senti- 
ment, showing  a  familiar  accjualntance  with  German,  French,  and  Dutch  literature 
sufficiently  large  for  a  text-book,  and  nearer,  perhaps,  to  the  prevailing  tjrpe  of 
Anglo- Americm  Theology  than  any  similar  work  produced  of  late  years  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  

A  now  Volume  of  Lange's  Oommentary,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Sclui£ 

JOB, 

By  Dr.  Otto  Zochler. 
Translated  and  enlarged  by  Profs.  T.  Lewis  and  Evanb.     1  voL,  8vo.  cioth.  $5. 


THE  EARTH  AS  MODIFIED  BY  HUMAN  ACTIO^N. 

A  new  edition  of  '*  Man  and  Nature."    By  Geo.  P.  Marsh.    1  vol.  or.  8vo,  cl,  (4.50. 

This  work  was  originally  given  to  the  public  under  the  tiUe  of  '*  Mak  axd  Xa- 
ture."  Scientiftc  investigation  has  recently  developed  so  many  and  such  important 
facts  calling  for  classification  that  the  distinguished  author  has  entirely  re-written 
tlie  volume,  and  it  has  been  stereotyped  throughout,  thus  making  it  substantially  a 
new  work.  It  now  exhibits  a  record  of  the  changes  wrought  upoa  the  earth 
through  man's  agency,  such  as  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 


Vols.  n.  and  IIL    Completing  Froude's  '*  Ireland." 

THii  K.NGLISH  IN  IRELAND  IN  THE  18TH  CENTURY 

By  James  Anthony  Fr(»ude,  M. A.    Vols.  II.  aud  III.,  per  vol $2.50 


Completion  of  Ourtiua'  **  Greece." 

THE  mSTORT  OF  GREECE. 

By  Prof.  Dr.  Krnst  Cttbtius. 
Translated  by  Adolpiius  William  Ward,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St  Peter's  College. 
Cambridge.     Revised  after  the  latest  German  edition.  wiihafuUindtx 
to  the.  entire  work.  Vol.  V,  completing  the  work,  $2  50. 


EI^OCHS    OF    HISTORY. 

Edited  by  Edward  E.  Morris,  M.A. 
Each  I  vol.,  16mo,  with  Outline  Maps,  cloth,  $1.    Vols.  1. 11.  and  IIL  of  the  Series. 

I. — The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.  IL — ^The  Orusades.   ^ 

By  P.  Seeboum.  By  Rev.  G.  W.  Cor.  M.A, 

III.— The  Thirty  Years'  War~1618-1648.    By  Samuel  R.  Gardiner. 

For  sale  by  all  BooHellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price  hy  the  Publi^fjrs. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below.    ^ 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  the  specified  time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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